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**  Nomioft  d  BMcia,  perit  et  oognlUo  reram.** 

**  U9  hu  been  at  a  sreat  tteet  of  Ungaages,  and  itolen  the  aerapil.  ^ 

01  they  hare  llTed  long  in  the  alnu-baeket  of  words.** 

"  If  we  knew  the  original  of  all  tho  worda  we  meet  with,  we  abonld  thereby  be  Ttiy 
Buneh  helped  Co  know  the  ideas  they  were  tint  applied  to^  and  made  to  stand  for."—-  ^ 

Look. 

<*  In  a  langnage  like  oniv,  so  many  words  of  whleh  are  derired  from  other  languages^ 
there  are  few  modes  of  instroetion  mote  nsefsl  or  more  amnslng  than  that  of  aeens- 
tomlng  yottDg  people  to  seek  the  etymology  or  primary  meaning  of  the  words  th^  nse. 
There  are  cases  in  which  more  knowledge,  of  more  ralne^  may  be  conr^ed  by  the 
hiatory  of  a  word  than  by  the  history  of  a  oampaign."— CUeric^s  Aii»  to  B^fiedkm^ 
Aph4»rl2. 

"In  words  oontrmplated  singly,  there  are  bonndlcss  itores  of  moral  and  hlstcrio  ' 

tnith.'*~3VeneA  en  Smdy  of  TTordf,  ISmo.,  Lond.,  1853. 

«  Jock  Ashler,  the  stane-mason  that  ea*s  himsel*  an  arkiteek— there^s  nae  Urlng  for 
new  words  In  this  new  warld  neither,  and  that's  anlther  rex  to  anld  folks  sneh  as  me."  , 

—Quoth  Meg  Dods  {SL  Jbman*s  TTelt,  ehap.  2). 

<*▲  good  dictionary  is  the  best  meUphysk^l  treatise.** 

**  Ktymology,  In  a  moderate  d«*gTee,  is  not  only  nseftel,  as  asrfsting  the  memory,  but 
highly  InstrnetlTe  and  pleasing.  Bat  if  pnahed  so  for  as  to  refer  all  words  to  a  few 
primary  dements,  it  loses  all  its  Tslne.  It  is  like  pnrsalng  heraldry  up  to  the  flnt 
pair  of  mankind.*'-^a!plei<on*«  RemnbUt  p.  lOL 
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BT  THK  BDITOB. 


It  will,  we  think,  be  conceded  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
pbiloBophical  writings,  that  there  has  neyer  been  gathered  in 
onr  language  in  that  department  a  fnnd  of  thought  and  of  in- 
formation which  within  as  small  a  compass  presents  more  thai 
is  yaloable  than  we  find  in  the  Yocabalary  of  Philosophy  by 
Professor  Fleming.  Jean  Paul  tells  us  that  he  ncTcr  took 
up  a  book,  the  title  of  which  excited  eztrsordinary  anUcipa- 
tion,  without  finding  that  he  was  destined  to  disappointment 
|t  may  safely  be  aibrmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  where  the 
modesty  of  a  title  is  unfeigned,  the  book,  if  it  disappoint  us  at 
all,  disappoints  us  agreeably.  Of  this  class  is  the  Vocabulary 
of  Philosophy.  It  is  much  more  than  the  title  promises,  for  it 
illustrates  the  matter  of  philosophy  as  well  as  its  terms.  It 
gires  incidentally  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
notices  its  literature  on  the  leading  subjects.  It  is  to  a  large 
extent  made  up  of  the  Tcry  words  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophical  writers,  and  thus  becomes  a  guide  to  their  opinions 
i^d  to  the  most  .important  portions  of  their  works.  Professor 
Fleming  has  not  laboured  single-handed,  but  has  in  this  way 
drawn  into  his  serrice,  as  co-workers,  many  of  the  greatest 
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minds  of  all  lands  and  of  all  time.    It  is  true  eyeiywherey  and 
especially  in  the  pbilosopbioal  sciences,  that  the  knowledge 
of  words  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  knowledge  of  things.     To 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  a  term,  we  must  oflbtimes  not  only 
have  a  definition  of  it^  but  we  must  trace  its  history  —  and  to 
know  its  history,  we  must  know  the  views  of  the  men  who 
employed  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  those  views  * 
were  formed  and  expressed ;  for  the  history  of  words  is  the 
history  of  the  world.     A  YocabulaTy  with  this  large  aim  would 
be  in  fact  a  dictionary  or  Cyclopsodia  of  subjects  and  of  au- 
thors.   A  Yocabulaiy,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
would  simply  give  us  terms  and  a  definition  of  them.    Professor 
Fleming's  book  is  midway  between  these  classes.     It  rises  as 
far  above  the  second  class,  as  from  its  compactness  and  the  n»-  '     ']  * 
ture  of  its  design  it  necessarily  comes  short  of  the  first.     In  * 
the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition,  however,  a  conditional 
promise  is  given  that  he  may  attempt  such  a  work  as  the  first.        ** 
would  be.     We  hope  that  the  author  may  be  encouraged  to  ^ 
carry  out  his  purpose,  and  that  in  conjunction  with  the  be^ 
philosophical  thinkers  in  our  language,  he  may  give  us*whif  \     . 
is  so  much  needed  —  a  Cyclopsedial  Dictionary  of  the  Philos<^  * 
phical  Sciences,  and  of  their  literature  and  history. 

The  Editor,  at  the  request  of  the  Publishers,  consented  to'      *  * 
make  the  effort  to  render  the  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy  still 
more  useful,  so  far  as  the  very  brief  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
work  through  the  press  would  allow  him.    To  have  made  addi'   *  * 
tions  to  the  text  of  a  living  author  he  would  have  considered    ,* 
an  unwarranted  liberty;  and,  apart  from  this  consideration,    *.'     ' 
such  additions  arc  really  not  needed,  nor  would  they  be  con- 
sistent with  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  book,  to  both  which 
compactness  is  indispensable.    To  have  made  the  book  a  large      # 


IHTRODVOnOH.  ^ 

and  eacpeariTe  one  ivonld  have  destroyed  one  of  ite  diatiaetiv* 


^ 


He  diiected  bis  main  effbrtSi  theTefore,  to  what  he  eonaiden 
the  proper  fanctiona  of  an  editor,  to  the  bringing  more  eom- 
pletely  within  the  reach  of  the  reader  the  treasures  offered  by 
the  author.  He  has  aimed  at  the  acoomplishment  of  this  end 
in  the  present  case  in  the  following  way : 

I.  He  has  thrown  into  the  margin,  where  the  eye  readily 
oatehes  them,  when  they  are  needed,  the  citations  which,  in 
the  English  edition,  encumber  and  disfigure  the  text. 

II.  He  has  added  a  Vocabulary  of  some  of  the  principal 
terms  used  by  German  philosophers. 

III.  He  has  giTcn,  from  Tennemann's  Manual,  a  Ghronolo- 
^  **     "^    gical  Table  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  enlarged  somewhat 

*  in  its  closing  part,  and  brought  down  to  the  year  1860 ;  and 
^  'With  this  has  been  connected  a  ckssification,  by  schools,  of  the 
r'        ,  latest  German  philosophers. 

*  It  is  in  matters  connected  with  German  philosophy  that 
J^rofessor  Fleming  seems  least  at  home.    He  is  evidently  do- 

«     /  pendent  upon  translators  and  critics  for  his  knowledge  of  them ; 

*  land  of  translations  from  the  German,  especially  in  this  depart- 
*^      ment,  we  may  use  the  reply  which  Ganora  made  when  Na* 

*  *      '  poleon,  as  an  inducement  to  the  artist  to  reside  in  the  French 

•  Capital,  proposed  to  transfer  the  works  of  Art  from  Bome  to 
i       '  Paris :  '<  When  you  remove  all  that  can  be  removed,  there  will 

•  *  •  remain  infinitely  more  than  all  you  have  taken  away." 

V         IV-  The  largest  measure  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon 

'    V      the  Bibliographical  Index.     Though  this  is  so  arranged  as  to 

.*    ^rm  an  Index  to  the  Vocabulary,  it  has  nevertheless  an  inde- 

/    pendent  value.     It  gives  every  name  quoted  or  alluded  to  in 

•  the  Vocabulary,  and  these  embrace  all  the  names  of  the  most  im* 


.  •       •  •       ••         i 
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portaaoe  in  Pbilosopliy.    In  the  Index,  as  a  general  thnip,  tb       ^  *' 
names  of  the  authon  are  giyen  in  full,  the  dates  of  their  birih 
and  death,  or  of  the  period  in  which  thej  flourished  are  added, 
together  with  the  titles  of  their  works,  not  only  of  those  eited 
in  the  Yocabulary,  but  in. many  eases  of  others  that  are  most        '* 
important,  with  the  dates  either  of  their  composition  or  of.  the.  * 

best  editions,  and  in  many  cases  the  dates  of  both.    The  re-  '^'  . 
ference  is  not  by  the  page  but  by  the  subject  under  which  they        ^  * 
are  quoted,  so  that  the  Index  shows  the  topics  of  the  works     •  i 

catalogued,  and  thus  presents  a  special  vocabulaiy  of  the  terms  '     •       « 
of  the  leading  authors.    By  turning,  for  instanoe^  to  the  arti-  '*, 

des  Aristotle,  Plato,  Hamilton,  or  Leibnita,  the  reader  will  find     -    « ^*  j 
himself  able  to  examine  conseoutiTely  the  views  of  those  great.  : .  | 

leaders  in  the  World  of  Philosophical  Science.    Some  of  the  '^    '*  i  : 
most  important  philosophical  works  are  destitnte  of  an  Index,    f    .      ( 
Hamilton's  Beid,  for  example,  has  none.  The  Vocabulary,  witK'    .  /  *^  i 
its  Bibliogniphical  additions,  becomes  to  some  extent  an  Index  ^  *     tt  •  • 
to  suchworks.   In'preparing  this  Index  with  its  Bibliogniphical  •**  .    *'*" 
feature,  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is,  so  far  as  the  EditO^     .         , 
knows,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  he  has  sometimes  foun^  all  %      ^,J| 
the  sources  within  his  reach,  inadequate.   It  is  based  first  of  alk  *•' 
upon  an  actual  inspection  of  the  works,  where  this  was  practi-    .  y 
cable.     The  facilities  for  this  have  been  furnished  by  his  own  •     •  •  * 
•library,  by  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  by  the  bookstores  of 
the  city/    In  this  department  he  found  the  stock  of  his  Pub-  •       ^ 
lishers  rich  and  well  selected,  and  he  acknowledges  the  facilitfes  «  •  #*    . 
which  ihey  kindly  gave  to  Jiis  labours  by  the  unrestricted  use     .  * 
of  the  whole.    There  still  remained,  however,  a  large  number     ..f    % 
of  works,  for  an  ability  to  notice  which  he  is  indebted  to  varion^   ^.t  . 
valuable  books  of  reference.   Among  these  might  be  mentioned,  •  •        .  - j 
First,  the  works  in  which  the  Bibliography  of  Philosophy  is         0*"*^ 


ke^ed  m  a  purl  of  geamd  Kbliognphj.  The  best  En^SA, 
Amerioaa,  French,  ftnd  Gemuui  Gtolopediab  preeenl  moie  or 
less  largely  saeh  materude.  The  works  in  Bibuoorapht,  and 
in  LiTSBABT  HiSTOBTy  Watt,  Bninet,  Ebert,  GrsBase,  Darling, 
also  fdmish  yaloable  matter.  The  best  general  Biooraphiks 
are  also  necessarily  bibliographical,  and  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  department  in  the  admirable  work  edited  by 
Heefer,  and  now  in  process  of  publication  by  the  Didots.^ 

In  Enoush  and  Amsbican  Bibliography,  the  Editor  has  bad 
the  best  works  of  reference  at  hand,  including  the  yarioua 
Catalogues  to  the  latest  dates.  Although  all  of  them  hare 
been  in  Tsrious  degrees  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Index,  yet  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  work  of  Mr.  Alii* 
bone,  as  far  as  it  is  completed,  is,  for  English  and  American 
authors,  instar  omnium^  and  sometimes  much  more,  for  it 
largely  embodies  matter  not  before  in  print.  On  many  names 
it  will  always  remain  the  primary  source  of  information.  Though 
the  minute  testing,  letter  by  letter,  most  of  all  in  a  specialty 
like  that  of  Philosophy,  is  one  which  yery  few  works  of  a 
general  character  will  at  all  endure,  we  haye  found,  to  a  sur« 
prising  extent,  in  this  comprehensiye  work,  what  we  searched 
it  for,  and  we  could  not  but  feel  a  grateful  regret  in  parting 
oompany  with  it  in  the  yery  middle  of  the  yast  forest  of  the 
noblest  Literature  of  the  modem  Worid. 

For  the  French  andirerman  Literature  he  has  also  had  access 
to  the  best  sources.' 

'  NooTelle  Btogmphio  0<D<ralo  depnii  Uf  tempi  \t§  pliu  tmoIm  juiqii'a 
fioi  Joan.    1857.    Thirtj-ona  toIs.  bare  app«aT«d. 

*  V«r  tba  FreMli,  aaoDf^otlicn,  La  FrauM  Literalra,  with  itf  oontlniiatloa 
aadtr  tha  title  La  Lltt<rat«n  Vraa^e  Contempora'me.  16  toU.  1837—1857. 
Bouange.  Bibliographio  de  la  Fnuiee.  1850—1860.  Beinwald,  Catalogna 
AiuMwl,  185f-66.  For  the  Oennaa,  Oeorgi,  Heiuiai^  Kayser,  and  the  eeai- 
aaaaal  Cataloguef. 
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The  works  in  whieh  the  BibHographj  of  Philosophy  ie  » 
SPECIALTY  are  eomparativelj  few.  Among  them  may  be  ena« 
merated  the  best  Diction arixs  of  Philosophy;  Waloh,  Krug^ 
the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Philosophiques,  and  Fnrtmaier :  ^ 
and  the  Histobiks  of  Philosophy,  which  giye  its  literaturei' 
among  which,  as  yaluable  in  this  aspect,  and  easy  of  access,  may 
be  mentioned  Tennemann's  Manual  and  Blakey's  History,  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind.  The  books  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Bibliography  of  Philosophy  are  of  course  very  few.  The  Editor 
would  mention  those  only  which  he  has  on  his  own  shelves. 
These  are  —  the  Psychological  Library  of  Graesss,'  in  which 
he  presents  in  alphabetical  order  the  titles  of  the  most  im* 
portant  works  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times  relating  to  the  . 
soul,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality;  the  Bibliographical 
Manual  of  German  Philosophical  Literature  from  the  middle 
of  the  XYIIIth  Century  to  the  present  day,  by  Ersch*  and 
Geissler;  the  Philosophical  Literature  of  Germany,  from 
A.  D.  1400  to  the  present  time,  by  Gumposch*;  and  the  Phi- 
losophical Library  of  Ladbanoe,*  which  is  a  useful  list  of  the 
best  works  of  this  class  in  French,  original  and  translated. 

y .  The  final  labours  of  the  Editor  have  been  devoted  to  the  . 
preparation  of  the  Synthetical  Tables  which  follow  this' 
Introduction.  The  utility  of  these  tables  will,  we  think,  at 
once  strike  the  reader.  The  First  Part  forms  a  skeleton  of  the 
Philosophical  Sciences ;  the  Second  Part  presents  an  outline  of 
their  history.  It  will  be  perceived  that  all  these  additions, 
which  have  increased  the  size  of  the  book  by  110  pages,  have 

■  Pbilofophucbei  B«al- Lexicon.    4  toU.  Sto.    1853-1855. 

'  Bibliotheca  Psychologiciw    LeipKi;.    1845. 

'  Bibllographifchas  Handbaoh.    Dritte  Auflage.    Ldpi.  1850. 

*  Die  Philotopb.  Literatar  der  Deataeben.    BefeD«bai|^  1851. 

*  Librairie  Pbilotopbiqaa.    ParU,  1856. 
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«  oertais.ioternftl  nnifyy  aad  Are  demgned  to  oo-opente  in  pffo- 
doeing  a  oommoQ  result  Very  far  more  tkan  in  the  ratio  in 
which  they  have  enlarged  the  woric,  the  Editor  belieTes,  they 
hare  added  to  its  yaloe  as  a  Manoal.  The  student  wiU  find 
snch  bibliographical  aid  as  he  needs  in  beginning  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  philosophical  literatnre.  The  Vocabulaiyi 
without  undergoing  a  change  in  what  its  author  has  done,  has 
to  some  extent  become  a  Compendious  Dictionary  of  Philoso* 
phy.  Its  leading  articles,  as  indeed  those  of  any  work  which 
arranges  philosophical  matter  alphabetically,  can,  by  the  aid 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Synthetical  Tables,  be  read  in  the  order 
of  nature.  The  general  character  and  succession  of  the  philo- 
sophical schools  of  all  times  are  briefly  presented  in  the  second 
part  The  Chronology  of  the  Hbtoiy  of  Philosophy  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bibliographical  Index  will  enable  the 
student,  to  some  extent,  to  trace,  by  the  aid  of  the  Yocabularyi 
the  theories  and  views  of  philosophers  in  the  order  of  time* 
The  work  might  indeed,  in  its  present  shape,  be  used  advan- 
tageously, not  merely  as  an  indispensable  aid  in  easily  reaching 
the  meaning  of  other  works,  but  as  a  text-book  for  the  syste- 
matic study  of  the  Elements  of  Philosophy,  It  is  a  thread  for 
the  hand  of  the  student  who  is  entering  that  labyrinth  which, 
beyond  all  the  structures  of  man,  proves  the  majesty  of  the 
mind,  and  the  invincible  character  of  some  of  its  limitations. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  correct  a  mistake  of  Professor 
Fleming,  found  in  the  statement  under  <<  Psychopannychism,'' 
that  Luther  was  inclined  to  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  sleeps 
between  death  and  the  resurrection.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  confusion  of  his  views  on  the  world  of  the  dead  while  he 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  early  education,  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  ever  held  this  error,  and  his 
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iDatore  judgment  against  it  has  been  exproflsed  most  decidedly 
in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis,  the  latest,  and  in  many  respects 
the  best  of  his  longer  works.  He  says  in  that:  <<In  the  in- 
terim (between  death  and  the  resmrection),  the  unH  doe$  not 
-defpj  bat  is  awake,  and  enjoys  the  vision  of  angels  and  of 
God,  and  has  converse  with  them/^^ 
PaiLADiLFBiA,  Aag.  lOtby  1860. 

'  In  Qenes.  xzt.  831.    IiUerim  Anima  nan  dormia^ 
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PBEFACE 

TO 

THE    PIKST   EDITION, 


Thk  aim  of  the  following  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  is 
hamble.  It  is  not  proposed  to  attempt  an  adequate  illustraUon 
of  the  difficult  and  important  topics  denoted  or  suggested  by 
the  several  yocablcs  which  are  successively  explained.  All  that 
is  intended  is,  to  assist  the  student  towards  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  language  of  philosophy,  and  a  right  apprehension 
of  the  qnesUons  in  discussing  which  that  language  has  been 
employed.  Instead  of  affixing  a  positive  or  precise  significa- 
tion to  the  vocables  and  phrases,  it  has  been  thought  better  to 
furnish  the  student  with  the  means  of  doing  so  for  himself-— 
by  showing  whence  they  are  derived,  or  of  what  they  are  com- 
pounded, and  how  they  have  been  employed.  In  like  manner, 
the  quotations  and  references  have  not  been  selected  with  the 
view  of  supporting  any  particular  system  of  philosophy,  but 
rather  with  the  view  of  leading  to  free  inquiry,  extended  read- 
ing, and  careful  reflection,  as  the  surest  means  of  arriving  at 
true  and  sound  conclusions. 

In  our  Scottish  Univeisities,  the  study  of  philosophy  is 
entered  upon  by  those  who,  in  respect  of  maturity  of  years  and 
intellect,  and  in  respect  of  previous  preparation  and  attain- 
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ment,  differ  widely  from  one  another.  To  many,  a  help  like 
the  present  may  not  be  necessary.  To  others,  the  Author  has 
reason  to  think  it  may  be  useful.  Indeed,  it  was  the  felt  want 
of  some  such  help,  in  the  discharge  of  professional  duty,  which 
prompted  the  attempt  to  supply  it  The  labor  has  been  greater 
than  the  result  can  indicate  or  measure.  But,  should  the 
YocABULABY  assist  the  young  student  by  directing  him  what 
to  read,  and  how  to  understand  what  he  reads,  in  philosophy, 
the  labourer  shall  haye  received  the  hire  for  which  he  wrought 

The  Oolubgb,  Glasgow, 
November,  1856. 


PREFACE 


THE    SECOND   EDITION. 


Thx  Yooabulabt  or  Philosopht  was  originally  prepared 
for  the  use  of  a  Class  of  atudents  irho  give  attendance  on  a 
lengthened  couxse  of  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.  The 
words  and  phrases  selected  for  explanation,  were  chiefly  such 
as  were  actually  employed  in  the  Lectures,  or  such  as  the 
students  were  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  their  read- 
ing. Of  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  German  Philosophy, 
only  such  were  introduced  as  had  found  their  way  into  coti^' 
mon  use.  • 

Thx  YocABUiJUiT  having  been  found  useful,  beyond  the 
limits  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  a  Second  Edition 
has  speedily  been  called  for.  Useful  suggestions  have  sponta* 
neously  been  made  to  the  Author  by  persons  with  whom  he 
was  previously. unacquainted;  and,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, the  Translator  of  the  Crxttcwn  of  the  Pure  Beaton, 
Mr.  Morell,  who  was  formerly  a  student  at  this  University,  and 
who  is  now  so  well  known  by  his  valuable  contributions  to 
Philosophy,  had  the  kindness  to  go  over  the  contents  of  thb 
TocABULiiRT,  and  to  furnish  a  list  of  such  additional  words 
and  phrases  as  might  be  introduced  with  advantage.    The  like 
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good  office  was  rendered  bj  Dr.  M'Cosli,  the  distinguislied  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Queen's  College^  Belfast; 
and  the  Author  has  done  what  he  could  to  make  this  Edition 
more  complete  and  useful.  The  quotations  have^  in  some  in« 
stances,  been  shortened ;  and,  without  much  increasing  the  siso 
of  the  work,  many  additional  words  and  phrases,  from  the 
different  departments  of  Philosophy,  have  been  introduced. 

It  still  retains  the  name  and  form  of  a  Yooabulart,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  useful  in  our  higher  Academies  and 
C!ollege8.  But,  should  suitable  encouragement  and  co-operation 
be  obtained,  it  is  in  contemplation,  by  extending  the  plan  and 
enlarging  the  articles,  to  claim  for  the  work  a  higher  title,  by 
trying  to  make  it  instrumental  in  rendering  to  Philosophy 
among  ourselves,  a  service  similar  to  what  has  been  rendered 
to  Philosophy  in  France,  by  the  publication  of  the  Dictiannaire 
de9  Sciences  Philotophiques. 

Tn  Cotueai,  Glasgow. 
February,  1858. 


THE 

VOCABULARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


ABDTTCnOH  {abdudio,  ^i^ayw/i,  ^  leading  away)  is  a  kind  of 
syllogism  in  which  it  is  plain  that  the  miyor  extreme  is  eon* 
tained  in  the  middle ;  but  it  is  not  apparent  that  the  middle  ie 
included  in  the  minor  extreme,  although  this  is  equally  credible 
or  more  so  than  the  conclusion.  From  this,  therefore,  that  its 
major  proposition  is  plain,  it  approaches  to  demonstration ;  but 
it  is  not  yet  demonstration,  since  its  assumption  or  minor  pro- 
position is  not  evident.  But  the  assumption  is  not  evident 
because  it  is  not  immediate,  but  requires  proof  to  make  the  de- 
monstration complete.  For  examplo—Ali  whom  Ged  absolves 
are  free  from  sin.  But  God  absolves  all  who  are  in  Christ. 
Therefore  all  T^ho  are  in  Christ  are  free  from  sin.  In  this 
apagogic  syllogism  the  major  proposition  is  self-evident ;  but 
the  assumption  is  not  plain  till  another  proposition  proving  it 
is  introduced,  namely,  God  condemns  sin  in  them  by  the 
mission  of  his  Son.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  called  abduc- 
tion, because  it  withdraws  us  from  the  conclusion  to  the  proof 
of  a  proposition  concealed  or  not  expressed.  It  is  described 
by  Aristotle.' 

ABIUTT  and  INABILITY—  (Natural  and  Mobal). 
Ability  (Hat.)  is  power  to  do  certain  acts,  in  consequence  of 
being  possessed  of  the  requisite  means,  and  being  unrestrained 
in  their  exercise;  thus  we  say  ability  to  walk,  the  power  of 
seeing,  &c. 
Inability  (Hat.)  is.  the  opposite  of  this ;  as  when  we  say  of  a 
blind  man,  he  is  unable  to  see ;  or  when  an  object  is  too  dis- 
tant, we  say  we  are  unable  to  see  it. 

iPriar,  JwOyt^  lib.  U.,  cap.  tf. 
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ABIIITT— 

Ability  (Mor.)  is  the  disposition  to  use  rightly  the  powers  and 
opportunities  which  God  has  given ;  as  when  it  is  written,  ''It 
is  a  joy  to  the  just  to  do  judgment.'' 
Inability  (Mor.)  is  the  want  of  a  right  disposition ;  as  in  those 
of  whom  it  is  written,  *'  They  have  eyes  full  of  adultery,  and 
cannot  cease  from  sin.''  "  If  there  is  anything  besides  want 
of  inclination  which  prevents  a  man  from  performing  a  par- 
ticular act,  he  is  said  to  be  naiuraUy  unable  to  do  it.  If 
unwillingness  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way,  he  is  said  to 
be  mcraliy  unable.  That  which  prevents  a  man  from  doing 
09  he  will,  is  natural  inabiliiyi  That  which  prevents  him  from 
doing  09  he  ought,  is  moral  inability" ' 

ABSCISSIO  ISTIHITI  is  a  phrase  applied  by  some  logical 
writers  to  a  series  of  arguments  used  in  any  inquiry  in  which 
we  go  on  excluding,  one  by  one,  certain  suppositions,  or  certain 
classes  of  things,  from  that  whose  real  nature  we  are  peeking 
to  ascertain.  Thus,  certain  symptoms,  suppose,  exclude 
**  small-pox;"  that  is,  prove  this  not  to  be  the  patient's  dis- 
order; other  symptoms,  suppose,  exclude  '* scarlatina"  Ac, 
and  s6  one  may  proceed  by  gradually  narrowing  the  range  of 
possible  suppositions.'" 

ABSOLUTE  {absolutum,  from  ab  and  sdvo,  to  free  or  loose  from) 
signifies  what  is  free  from  restriction  or  limit. 

**  We  must  know  what  is  to  be  meant  by  absohUe  or  absolute- 
ness; whereof  I  find  two  main  significations.  First,  absolute 
signifieth  perfect,  and  absoluteness,  perfection  ;  hence  we  have 
in  Latin  this  expression — Perfectum  est  omnibus  numeris  absol- 
utum.  And  in  our  vulgar  language  we  say  a  thing  is  absolutely 
good  when  it  is  perfectly  good.  Next,  absolute  signifieth /tm 
from  tie  or  bond,  which  in  Greek  is  aTtoHuXufAUw"^ 

1.  As  meaning  what  is  complete  or  perfect  in  itself,  as  a 
man,  a  tree,  it  is  opposed  to  what  is  relative. 

2.  As  meaning  what  is  free  from  restriction,  it  is  opposed  to 
what  exists  secundum  quid.  The  sotd  of  man  is  immortal 
absolutely;  man  is  immortal  only  as  to  his  soul. 

'  Day,  On  the  Wm,  pp.  M;  97. 

*  Whatelr.  Log.  b.  U.,  eh.  Ui.,  •.  4,  and  ch.  v.,  ■.  1,  sabt.  7. 

■  Knox,  niiL  9f  B^orm,,  PreC 
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3.  As  meaning  what  is  onderiTed,  it  denotes  self-existeneey 
and  ia  predicable  only  of  the  First  Cause. 

4.  It  signifies  not  only  what  is  free  from  external  cause,  but 
also  free  from  amdilion. 

Absolute,  XTnconditioned,  Inflnite.— "  The  Ahsoiuie,  taking  its 
etymological  sense,  may  be  explained  as  that  which  u  free 
from  all  necessary  relation ;  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  and 
does  not  require  the  prior  or  simultaneous  existence  of  any- 
thing else.  The  Uneonditioned,  in  like  manner,  is  that  which 
is  subject  to  no  law  or  condition'  of  being ;  which  exists,  there- 
fore, in  and  by  itself,  and  does  not  imply  the  prior  or  simul- 
taneous existence  of  anything  else.  The  Absolute  and  Uneoft' 
ditioned  are  also  identical  with  the  Beat;  for  relation  is  but  a 
phenomenon,  implying  and  depending  on  the  prior  existence 
of  thiAgs  related ;  while  the  true  Beal  is  unrelated.  Such  a 
science  as  metaphysics,  which  has  in  all  ages  been  proclaimed 
as  the  science  of  the  AbeoltUe^  the  Uhconditwned^  and  the  Beal^ 
according  to  Kant,  must  be  unattainable  by  man ;  for  aU  know- 
ledge is  consciousness,  and  all  consciousness  implies  a  relation 
between  the  subject  or  person  conscious,  and  the  object  or  thing 
of  which  he  is  conscious.  An  object  of  consciousness  cannot 
be  Absolute  ;  for  consciousness  depends  on  the  laws  of  the  con- 
scious mind,  its  existence  as  such  implies  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness, and  consciousness  is  a  relation.  It  cannot  be  the  Uncon" 
ditioned:  for  consciousness  depends  on  the  laws  of  the  con- 
scious mind,  and  these  are  conditions.  It  cannot  be  the  Real; 
for  the  laws  of  our  consciousness  can  only  give  us  things  as  they 
appear  to  us,  and  do  not  tell  us  what  they  are  in  themselves.''  > 
*'Mr.  Calderwood  defines  the  Absolute,  which  he  rightly 
identifies  with  the  Infinite^  as  '  that  which  is  free  from  all  ne- 
cessary relation :'  '  it  may  exist  in  relation,  provided  that  re- 
lation be  not  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence.  Hence  he 
holds  that  the  Absolute  may  exist  in  the  relation  of  conscious- 
ness, and  in  that  relation  be  apprehended,  though  imperfectly, 
by  man.  On  this  theory  we  have  two  absolutes :  the  Absolute 
as  it  exists  out  of  consciousness,  and  the  Absolute  as  it  is  known 
in  consciousness.    Mr.  Calderwood  rests  his  theory  on  the 

'  BUdmI,  Lecture  en  PkiUmnphy  t^f  KmU,  p.  26. 
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ftfisumption  that  these  two  are  one.  How  is  this  identity  to  be 
ascertained  ?  How  do  I  know  that  the  absolute  is  my  absolute? 
I  cannot  compare  them ;  for  comparison  is  a  relation,  and  the 
first  Absolute  exists  out  of  relation.  Again,  to  compare  them, 
I  must  be  in  and  out  of  consciousness  at  the  same  time ;  for 
the  first  Absolute  is  never  in  consciousness,  and  the  second  is 
ncTcr  out  of  it.  Again,  the  Absolute  as  known  is  an  object  of 
consciousness ;  and  an  object  of  consciousness  as  such,  cannot 
exist,  save  in  relation.  But  the  true  Absolute,  by  its  definition, 
can  exist  out  of  relation ;  therefore  the  Absolute  aq  known  ia 
not  the  true  Absolute.  Mr.  Calderwood's  Absolute  in  conscious- 
ness is  only  the  Relative  under  a  false  name.''  > 

According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,'  **  The  Unconditioned 
denotes  the  genus  of  which  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute  are 
the  species." 

As  to  our  knowledge  or  conception  of  the  Absolute,  there 
ore  different  opinions. 

1.  According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  The  mind  can 
conceive,  and  consequently  can  know,  only  the  limited,  and 
the  conditionally  limited.  The  unconditionally  unlimited,  or 
the  Infinite,  the  unconditionally  limited,  or  the  Absolute,  cannot 
positively  be  construed  to  the  mind ;  they  can  be  conceived 
at  all  only  by  thinking  away,  or  abstraction  of  those  very 
conditions  under  which  thought  itself  is  realized ;  consequently 
the  notion  of  the  Unconditioned  is  only  negative— negative  of 
the  conceivable  itself.'' 

2.  According,  to  Kant,  the  Absolute  or  Unconditioned  is  not 
an  object  of  knowledge;  but  its  notion  as  a  regulative  princi- 
ple of  the  mind  itself,  is  more  than  a  mere  negation  of  the 
conditioned. 

3.  According  to  Schelling,  it  is  cognizable,  but  not  con- 
ceivable ;  it  can  be  known  by  a  sinking  back  into  identity  with 
the  Absolute,  but  is  incomprehensible  by  consciousness  and 
reflection,  which  are  only  of  the  EeUUive  and  the  Different. 

4.  According  to  Cousin,  it  is^ cognizable  and  conceivable  by 
consciousness  and  reflection,  under  relation,  difference,  and 
plurality. 

Instead   of  saying  that   God    is  Absolute   and    Infinite^ 

•  Hanaol,  Leehart  on  PkOMopky  of  Kant,  p.  38.  «  Piseutsioru,  p.  18. 
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KrauBo,  and  his  admirer,  Tiberghien,'  ascribe  to  him  S^it6 
(seibheii)  and  Totality.  Totality  or  the  Infinite  manifests 
itself  everywhere  in  nature.  NtUwe  is  made  up  of  wholes, 
and  all  these  constitute  one  whole.  In  spirit  everything 
manifests  itself  under  the  character  of  spontaneity  or  8^it6. 
Spt'rit  always  is  what  it  is  by  its  own  individual  efforts. 

All  philosophy  aims  at  a  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  under 
different  phases.  In  psychology*  the  fundamental  question  is, 
have  we  ideas  that  are  d  priori  and  absolute  f — in  logic,  is 
human  knowledge  absolute  f — ^in  ethics,  is  the  moral  law  abso- 
lute  rectitude?  —  and  in  metaphysics,  what  is  the  ultimate 
ground  of  all  existence  or  absolute  being  ?^ — F.  iNnxiTB, 
Ukconditionbd,  Real. 
ABSTIHEVCE  (abs  teneo,  to  hold  from  or  off) — **  is  whereby  a 
man  refraineth  from  anything  which  he  may  lawfully  take."* 

Abstinence  isr  voluntarily  refraining  from  things  which 
nature,  and  especially  physical  nature,  needs  or  delights  in, 
for  a  moral  or  religious  end.  It  con'esponds  to  the  *AKixov 
of  the  precept  of  Epictetus,  'Avixw  xa*  i^zov ;  Sustine  et 
abstine.  The  Stoics  inculcated  abstinence  in  order  to  make 
the  soul  more  independent  of  the  body  and  the  things  belong- 
ing to  the  body. — Christian  abstinence  is  founded  in  humility 
and  self-mortification. — V,  Asgsticism. 
ABSTRACT,  ABSTBACTIOV  (abstractio,  from  abs  traho,  to 
draw  away  from.    It  is  also  called  separatio  and  resolatio). 

Dobrisdi  observes  that  the  term  abstraction  is  used  some- 
times in  a  psychological,  sometimes  in  a  logical  sense.  In  the 
former  we  are  said  to  abstract  the  attention  from  certain 
distinctive  features  of  objects  presented  (abstrahere  [meniem] 
a  diffetentiis).  In  the  latter,  we  are  said  to  abstract  certain 
portions  of  a  given  concept  from  the  remainder  (abstrahere 
differentiae).^ 
Abstraetion  (Ptyohological),  says  Mr.  Stewart,*  "  is  the  power 
of  considering  certain  qualities  or  attributes  of  an  object  apart 

>  JBSuai  da  Cbnnaiicaneef  Hitmaine$,  pp.  788,  745. 

•Sm  Bdinburffh  Beview  for  Oetober,  1829;  Sir  WUIiMB  HamUtoa  (IKteMnofM); 
Tilergbieii  (E$9tti  des  Qmnaisianeet  Humaina). 

•  Bijot,  Oovernour,  h,  iU.,  e.  16.  •  *  HbdmI,  Proltgom.  Xcy.,  note,  p-  98. 

*  XUmefits  of  Uu  PhUotofkjf  qf  Human  Mind,  chap.  hr. 
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from  the  rest ;  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose  to  define  it,  the 
power  which  the  understanding  has  of  separating  the  combina- 
tions which  are  presented  to  if  Perhaps  it  may  be  more 
correctly  regarded  as  a  process  rather  than  9k  power — as  Skfunc* 
tion  rather  than  a  faculty.  Dr.  Reid  has  called  it* "  an  operor 
tion  of  the  understanding.  It  consists  in  the  resolving  or  ana- 
lyzing a  subject  (object)  into  its  known  attributes,  and  giving 
a  name  to  each  attribute,  which  shall  signify  that  attribute 
and  nothing  more."  Attributes  are  not  presented  to  us  singly 
in  nature,  but  in  the  conereUj  or  growing  together,  and  it  is 
by  abstraction  that  we  consider  them  separately.  In  looking 
at  a  tree  we  may  perceive  simultaneously  its  trunk,  and  its 
branches,  and  its  leaves,  and  its  fruit ;  or  we  may  contemplate 
any  one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest ;  and  when 
we  do  so  it  is  by  the  operation  of  mind  which  has  been  called 
abstraction.  It  implies  an  exeroise  of  will  as  well  as  of  under- 
standing ;  for  there  must  be  the  determination  and  effort  to 
fix  the  energy  of  the  mind  on  the  attribute  specially  coq- 
templated. 

The  chemist  really  separates  into  their  elements  those  bodies 
which  are  submitted  to  his  analysis.  The  psychologist  does 
the  same  thing  mentally.  Hence  abstraction  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  real  and  mental.  But  as  the  object  presented  to 
the  psychologist  may  be  an  object  of  sense  or  an  object  of 
thought,  the  process  of  abstraction  may  be  either  real  or 
menial.  He  may  pluck  off  a  branch  from  a  tree,  or  a  leaf 
from  a  branch,  in  order  to  consider  the  sensation  or  percep- 
tion which  is  occasioned  in  him.  And  in  contemplating 
mind,  he  may  think  of  its  capacity  of  feeling  without  think- 
ing of  its  power  of  activity,  or  of  the  faculty  of  memory 
apart  from  any  or  all  of  the  other  faculties  with  which  it  is 
aUied. 
Abstraction  (Logical),  ''As  we  have  described  it,''  says  Mr. 
Thomson,'  "  would  include  three  separate  acts ;  first,  an  act 
of  comparison,  which  brings  several  intuitions  together;  next, 
one  of  refection,  which  seeks  for  some  marks  which  they  all 
poesess,  and  by  which  they  may  be  combined  into  one  group ; 
and  last,  one  of  ffeneralizaiion,  which  forms  the  new  general 

>  Iniai.  I^iwen,  camy  r.,  cliaiK  1  *  OvMu  qfth*  Lawt  t^f  ThemghH,  p.  107. 
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notion  or  conception.  Kant,  howerer,  confines  the  name  of 
abstraction  to  the  last  of  the  three ;  others  apply  it  to  tho 
second.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  we  enlarge 
or  narrow  the  meaning  of  the  word,  so  long  as  we  see  the 
Tarious  steps  of  the  process.  The  word  means  a  drawing 
away  of  the  common  marks  fnmi  all  the  distinctire  marks 
which  the  single  objects  haye.'' 

"The  process,"  says  Dr.Whatcly,*  "by  which  the  mind 
arrives  at  the  notions  expressed  by  '  common'  (or  in  popular 
language, '  general')  terms  is  properly  called  '  generalization,' 
though  it  is  usually  (and  truly)  said  to  be  the  business  of 
abslraciionf  for  generalisation  is  one  of  the  purposes  to  which 
abstraction  is  applied.  When  we  draw  off  and  eontemplaie 
separately  any  part  of  an  object  presented  to  the  mind,  disre- 
garding the  rest  of  it,  we  are  said  to  obHract  that  part  of  it. 
Thus,  a  person  might,  when  a  rose  was  before  his  oye  or  his 
mind,  make  the  scent  a  distinct  object  of  attention,  laying 
aside  all  thought  of  the  colour,  form,  Soc. ;  and  thus,  eren 
though  it  were  the  only  rose  he  had  erer  met  with,  he  would 
be  employing  the  faculty  of  abstraction  ;  but  if,  in  contem- 
plating several  objects,  and  finding  that  they  agree  in  certain 
points,  we  abstract  the  circumstances  of  agreement,  disregard- 
ing the  differences,  and  give  to  all  and  each  of  these  objects  a 
name  applicable  to  them  in  respect  of  this  agreement, — t.  e.,  a 
common  name,  as  'rose  **  or,  again,  if  we  give  a  name  to  some 
attribute  wherein  they  agree,  as  *  fragrance,'  or  *  redness,'  we 
are  then  said  to '  generalize.'  Abstraction,  therefore,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  generalization,  though  generalization  implies 
abstraction"    In  opposition  to  this,  see  Thomson.' 

"A  person  who  had  never  seen  but  one  rose,"  says  Mr. 
Stewart,'  "  might  yet  have  been  able  to  consider  its  colour 
apart  from  its  other  qualities ;  and,  therefore,  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  an  idea  which  is  at  once  abstract  and  particu" 
lar.  After  having  perceived  this  quality  as  belonging  to  a 
variety  of  individuals,  we  can  consider  it  without  reference  to 
any  of  them,  and  thus  form  the  notion  of  redness  or  whiteness 

*■  Lnff^  book  I.,  aaet.  8. 

•  OtOUmt  of  the  Lava  of  TlMvght^  part  1^  SMt  24. 

*  Addenda  to  toL  I.,  PkiU  <^  Hixm.  Mind, 
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in  general,  which  may  be  called  a  general  abstract  idea.  The 
words  abstract  and  general,  therefore,  when  applied  to  ideas, 
are  as  oompletel j  distinct  from  each  other  as  any  two  words 
to  be  found  in  the  language.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  for- 
mation of  every  general  notion  presupposes  abstraction,  but  it 
*is  surely  improper,  on  this  account,  to  call  a  general  term  an 
abstract  term,  or  a  general  idea  an  abstract  idea." 

Mr.  John  S.  Mill  also  censures  severely '  the  practice  of 
applying  the  expression  ''  abstract  name"  to  all  names  which 
are  the  result  of  abstraction  or  generalization,  and  consequently 
'  to  all  general  names,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  names  of 
attributes.  lie  uses  the  term  abstract  as  opposed  to  concrete. 
By  an  abstract  name  he  means  the  name  of  an  attribute— by 
a  concrete  name  the  name  of  an  object.  The  sea  is  a  concrete 
name.  Saltness  is  an  abstract  name.  Some  abstract  names 
are  general  names,  such  as  colour ;  but  rose-colour,  a  name 
obtained  by  abstraction,  is  not  a  general  name. 

**  By  abstract  terms,  which  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
fit)m  general  names,  I  mean  those  which  do  not  designate  any 
object  or  event,  or  any  class  of  objects  or  events,  but  an  attri- 
bute or  quality  belonging  to  them ;  and  which  are  capable  of 
standing  grammatically  detached,  without  being  joined  to 
other  terms :  such  as,  the  words  roundness,  swiftness,  length, 
innocence,  equity,  health,  whiteness."' 

"When  the  notion  derived  from  the  view  taken  of  any 
object,"  says  Dr.  Whately,*  "  is  expressed  with  a  reference  to, 
or  as  in  conjunction  with,  the  object  that  furnished  the  notion, 
it  is  expressed  by  a  concrete  term,  as  '  foolish'  or  '  fool ;'  when 
without  any  such  reference,  by  an  abstract  term,  as  '  folly.' " 
And  he  adds  in  a  note,  *'  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  writers 
have  introduced  the  fashion  of  calling  all  common  terms  ab- 
stract terms."— F.  Terx. 

A  French  philosopher  has  expressed  himself  on  this  point  to 
the  following  effect : — "  In  every  class,  genus,  or  species,  there 
are  two  things  which  may  be  conceived  distinctly,  the  objects 
united  in  the  class,  and  the  characters  which  serve  to  unite  them. 

>  Loff^  Tol.  i^  2d  editioo,  p.  8ft. 

«  8.  Bailey,  Ldtfn  on  PhQ.  Humam  MiaO,  fk  IM. 

•Log^  book  U^  eiiap.^  Md.  I. 
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Henco  it  follows,  that  under  erery  term  which  represents  that 
ideal  whole  which  we  call  genus,  under  the  term  '  bird/  for  ex- 
ample,  there  are  two  different  ideas, — ^tho  idea  of  the  number 
of  the  objects  united,  and  the  idea  of  the  common  characters ; 
this  is  what  is  called  the  extension  and  the  comprehension  of 
general  terms.  Sometimes  there  is  a  word  to  denote  the  er- 
tension^  and  another  word  to  denote  the  comprehension;  as 
'  mortals '  and '  mortality/  And  this  has  led  some  philosophers 
to  say  that  there  are  general  ideas  which  are  concrete  and  gene- 
ral ideas  which  are  abstract — the  latter  referring  only  to  the 
qualities  which  are  common,  and  the  former  to  the  qualities 
and  to  the  objects  which  possess  them/' 

'*  The  mind/'  says  Mr.  Locke/  *'  makes  particular  ideas  re- 
ceived from  particular  objects  to  become  general,  which  is 
done  by  considering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind  such  ap- 
pearances, separate  from  all  other  existences,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other  concomi- 
tant ideas.  This  is  called  ahstrcuiion,  whereby  ideas  taken 
from  particular  beings,  become  general  representatives  of  all 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  their  names  general  names,  applicable 
to  whatever  exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas/'' 

In  reference  to  this.  Bishop  Berkeley  has  said,'  '<  I  own  my- 
self able  to  abstract  ideas,  in  one  sense,  as  when  I  consider 
some  particular  parts  or  qualities  separated  from  others,  with 
which,  though  they  are  united  in  some  object,  yet  it  is  possi- 
ble they  may  really  exist  without  them.  But  I  deny  that  I 
can  abstract  one  from  another,  or  conceive  separately  those 
qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should  exist  separately;  or 
that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion  by  abstracting  from  particu- 
lars, as  aforesaid,  which  two  last  are  the  proper  acceptation 
of  abstraction*' 

''  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Hume,*  "  not  impossible  to 
avoid  these  absurdities  and  contradictions,*  if  it  be  admitted 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  abstract  in  general  ideas, 
properly  speaking,  but  that  all  general  ideas  are  in  reality 

*  Euay  on  Hum.  Vndtr^  book  it.,  chap.  11,  Met  9. 

*  Sm  abo  book  It^  chap.  7,  seet.  0. 

*  PrtndpUt  of  Hum,  Know^  Introd^  sect.  10. 

«  XuajfM,  p.  371,  D.  e.  edit,  1758.  *  Sc«  hii  Euay  on  Sa^ioal  PhtlotopAy. 
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AB8TBACTI0V- 

particular  ones  attached  to  a  general  term  which  recalls,  npon 
occasion,  other  particular  ones  that  resemble  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  idea  present  to  the  mind.  Thus,  when  the 
term  'horse'  is  pronounced,  we  immediately  figure  to  our^ 
scItcs  the  idea  of  a  black  or  white  animal  of  a  particular  size 
or  figure ;  but  as  that  term  is  also  used  to  be  applied  to  ani- 
mals of  other  colours,  figures,  and  sizes,  their  ideas,  though 
not  actually  present  to  the  imagination,  are  easily  recalled, 
and  our  reasoning  and  conclusion  proceed  in  the  same  way  as 
if  they  were  actually  present" 

In  reference  to  the  views  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  which  are 
supported  by  S.  Bailey  in  Letters  an  i%i2.  Hum.  Mind,  see  Dr. 
Eeid.* 

The  Rev.  Sidney  Smith'  mentions  an  essay  on  Abstraction 
by  Dumarsais,  and  calls  it  an  admirable  abridgment  of  Locke's 
JCssay, — F.  Common,  Concbete,  Gsnsbalizatiok. 

ABSTBACTIVE  (KHOWLEDOE)  and  IHTUITIVE. 

Tho  knowledge  of  the  Deity  has  been  distinguished  into  alh 
siraciive  and  intuitive,  or  knowledge  of  simple  ivIeUigence  and 
knowledge  of  vision,  or  immediate  beholding.  By  the  former 
mode  of  knowing,  God  knows  all  things  possible,  whether  they 
are  actually  to  happen  or  not.  By  the  latter  He  knows  things 
future  as  if  they  were  actually  beheld  or  envisaged  by  him.* 

ABST7BD  [ah  surdo,  a  reply  from  a  deaf  man  who  has  not  heard 
what  he  replies  to,  or,  according  to  Yossius,  that  which  should 
be  heard  with  deaf  ears)  properly  means  that  which  is  logi- 
cally contradictory ;  as,  a  triangle  with  four  sides.  What  is 
contrary  to  experience  merely  cannot  be  called  absurd,  for  ex- 
perience extends  only  to  facts  and  laws  which  we  know ;  but 
there  may  be  facts  and  laws  which  we  have  not  observed  and 
do  not  know,  and  facts  and  laws  not  actually  manifested  may 
yet  be  possible. — K  Argument  (Indirect). 

ACADEMICS.  —  "  There  are  some  philosophers  who  have  made 
denying  their  profession,  and  who  have  even  established  on  that 
foundation  the  whole  of  their  philosophy ;  and  amongst  these 
philosophers,  some  are  satisfied  with  denying  certainty,  admit- 

«  hOOL  Pawn,  mmy  t^  ebap.  0.  •  LeeUarti  m  Jfer.  FML,  lect  ttl. 
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ACABEMICS— 

ting  at  the  same  time  probability,  and  tfaeee  are  the  Kew  Acad- 
emies ;  the  others,  who  are  the  PyrrhonisU^  have  denied  even 
this  probability,  and  have  maintained  that  all  things  are 
equally  certain  and  uncertain." ' 

The  Aeademie  school  embraces  a  period  of  four  ages,  from 
Phito  to  Antiochns.  Some  admit  three  Academies — ^first,  that 
of  Plato,  388  B.C. ;  middle,  that  of  Arcesilas,  244  b.c.  ;  new, 
that  of  Oameades  and  Olitomachus,  160  b.c.  To  these  some 
add  afoorth,  that  of  Phikm  and  Gharmides,  and  a  fifth,  that  of 
Antiochus.  But  Plato,  and  his  true  disciples,  Speusippus  and 
Xenocrates,  should  not  be  ol%ssed  with  these  semi-sceptics, 
whose  characteristic  doctrine  was  fo  9uBa»6v,  or  the  probable.' 

ACASEMT.-^Academus  or  Hecademus  left  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  promenade,  Hipparchus,  son 
of  Piristratus  enclosed  it  with  walls,  Gimon,  son  of  Miltiades, 
planted  it  with  trees.  Plato  assembled  his  disciples  in  it, 
hence  they  were  called  Academies} 

ACATALSP8T  (a,  privative;  and  xatosj^^^fr^,  comprehension  in« 
oomprehensibility)  is  the  term  employed  by  Bacon  ^  to  denote 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  ancient  academics  and  sceptics  that 
human  knowledge  never  amounts  to  certainty,  but  only  to  pro- 
bability. "  Their  chief  error,"  says  Bacon,  "  lay  in  this,  that 
they  falsely  charged  the  perceptions  of  the  senses ;  by  doing 
which  they  tore  up  the  sciences  by  the  root.  But  the  senses, 
though  they  may  often  either  deceive  or  fail  us,  yet  can  afford 
a  sufficient  basis  for  real  science."  Hence  he  says,*  '*  We  do 
not  meditate  or  propose  acatalepsy,  but  eueatalepsy,  for  we  do 
not  derogate  from  sense,  but  help  it,  and  we  do  not  despise 
the  understanding,  but  direct  it.''  Arcesilas,  chief  of  the 
second  Academy,  taught  that  we  know  nothing  with  certainty, 
in  opposition  to  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics,  who  taught 
xataxij^y  or  the  possibility  of  seizing  the  truth.  All  Sceptics 
and  Pyrrhonians  were  called  Acataleptics, — V,  AcADEifics. 

ACCIDSKT  {accidoj  to  happen)  is  a  modification  or  quality  which 

•  Port  Be^.  Log^  part  It.,  chap.  1. 

•  Sm  Foueh«r  (DiaKrtatio  dt  PhiL  Acadtm^  12,  TfvAs,  1893);  OMiaeh  (CbMMMtelto 
XMbent  dt  PmhabOOaU  DUptUaiUma,  4to,  Oottt) 

•  Biograph.  JMom,  *JUh,i^ltamlMg,UoB^*$innM^p,lUL 
>  Nomtm  OryaiMan,  bi  L,  aphor.  12S. 
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ACCIBEHT-- 

does  not  essentially  belong  to  a  thing,  nor  form  one  of  its  con- 
stituent and  invariable  attributes;  as  motion  in  relation  to 
matter,  or  heat  to  iron.  The  scholastic  definition  of  it  is  etu 
eniiSf  or  ens  in  alio,  Trhile  substance  was  defined  to  be  en$per  «e. 
**  Accident,  in  its  widest  technical  sense  (equivalent  to  aUri- 
bate),  is  anything  that  is  attributed  to  another,  and  can  only 
be  conceived  as  belonging  to  some  substance  (in  which  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  stibaiance) ;  in  its  narrower  and  more  properly 
logical  sense,  it  is  a  predicable  which  may  be  present  or  ab- 
sent, the  essence  of  the  species  remaining  the  same ;  as  for  a 
man  to  be  '  walking/  or  '  a  native  of  Paris/  Of  these  two  ex- 
amples, the  former  is  what  logicians  call  a  uparabie  accident, 
because  it  may  be  separated  from  the  individual  (e.  g.,  he  may 
sit  down) ;  the  latter  is  an  inseparable  accident,  being  not 
separable  from  the  individual  (»'.  e,,  he  who  is  a  native  of  Paris 
can  never  be  otherwise) ;  from  tiie  individual,  I  say,  because  « 
every  accident  must  be  separable  from  the  species,  else  it  would 
be  a  property."* — V,  Substance,  Phenomenon. 
ACCIDENTAL.  — Aristotle*  says,  "Suppose  that  in  digging  a 
trench  to  plant  a  tree  you  found  a  treasure,  that  is  accident^ 
for  the  one  is  neither  the  effect  nor  the  consequent  of  the 
other ;  and  it  is  fiot  ordinarily  that  in  planting  a  tree  you  find 
a  treasure.  If,  then,  a  thing  happen  to  any  being,  even  with 
the  circumstances  of  place  and  time,  but  which  has  no  cause  * 
to  determine  its  being,  either  actually,  or  in  such  a  place,  that 
thing  is  an  accident.  An  accident,  then,  has  no  cause  deter- 
minate, but  only  fortuitous ;  but  a  fortuitous  cause  is  undeter- 
mined. Accident  is  also  that  which  exists  in  an  object  with- 
out being  one  of  the  characters  distinctive  of  its  essence; 
such  is  the  property  of  a  triangle  that  its  three  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  Such  accidents  may  be  eternal ; 
accidents  properly  so  called  are  not." 

A  plienomenon  may  be  constant,  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  in  that  sense  essential,  as  the  sparkling  of  the 
diamond  in  light,  or  the  sinking  of  a  stone  in  the  water ;  but 
an  accident,  according  to  AristoUe,  is  that  which  neither 
occurs  necessarily  nor  ordinarily. -»F.  Chamcs. 

t  Wbalcl  J,  Leg^  book  U^  ehap.  t,  Met.  4,  and  ladtt. 
t  Mtlapkytn  lib.  iT^  cap.  SO. 
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AC08HIST  (a,  priv.,  and  xoa'fioi^  world). — "  Spinoza  did  not  deny 
the  existence  of  Qod ;  he  denied  the  existence  of  the  world ; 
he  was  consequently  an  acotmisl,  and  not  an  atheist." ' 

"  It  has  of  late  been  a  faTonrite  criticism  of  Spinoza  to  say 
with  Hegel,  that  his  system  is  not  atheism  bat  acosmifnn  ;  and 
this  is  true  in  a  speculatiTe  point  of  riew.  But  if  I  allow  of 
no  Qod  distinct  from  the  aggregate  of  the  universe,  myself  in« 
eluded,  what  object  ha'ce  I  of  worship?  Or  if,  according  to 
the  later  manifestations  of  Pantheism,  the  Divine  mind  is  but 
the  sum  total  of  every  finite  consciousness,  my  own  included, 
what  religious  relation  between  God  and  man,  is  compatible 
with  the  theory  ?  And,  accordingly,  the  Pantheism  of  Hegel  has 
found  its  natural  development  in  the  atheism  of  Feuerbach." ' 

ACBOAMATICAL  (from  axpoAofuu^,  U)  hear).  —  *' Aristotle  was 
.wont  to  divide  his  lectures  and  readings  into  Acroamatical  and 
Exoierical ;  some  of  them  contained  only  choice  matter,  and 
they  were  read  privately  to  a  select  auditory ;  others  contained 
but  ordinary  stuff,  and  were  promiscuously,  and  in  public,  ex- 
posed to  the  hearing  of  all  that  would."* — V,  Exotsbic. 

"  In  the  life  of  Aristotle,  by  Mr.  Blakesley/  it  has  been 
shown,  we  think  most  satisfactorily,  that  the  acroamaiic  trea- 
tises of  Aristotle  differed  from  the  exoleric,  not  in  the  ab- 
struseness  or  mysteriousness  of  their  subject-matter,  but  in 
this,  that  the  one  formed  part  of  a  course  or  system,  while 
the  other  were  casual  discussions  or  lectures  on  a  particular 
thesis."* 

Some  of  the  early  Fathers  adopted  a  similar  distinction,  in 
giving  instructions  to  the  Catechumens,  beginners  {ftat*  ^x^, 
according  to  sound  —  viva  voce  instruction),  and  the  Teleioi 
(finished,  or  thoroughly  instructed,  from  Wxo$,  an  end). 

This  corresponds  to  the  difference  between  the  vrritten  law 
and  the  traditions  of  the  elders. 

Plutarch'  and  Aulus  Gellius^  maintain  that  the  aeroamatie 
works  had  natural  philosophy  and  logic  for  their  subjects, 

*•  Loww,  Biagraph,  Bid.  qf  PhSUnaph^  p.  1. 

*  If  aawl,  Prolagom.  Loff^  p.  279,  note. 

«  Halet,  OoUen  Jltemaint  (on  John  rriU.  86X 

*  PabllalMd  in  the  £hieydop.  Melrop. 
•Mor.andMd.  FhiL,  hy  Haturke,  note,  p.  1 «. 

*  la  AUxamL  « L.  u^  a  4. 
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ACBOAKATICAL— 

whereas  the  exoteric  treated  of  rhetoriCi  ethics,  and  politics. 
Strabo,'  Cicero,*  and  Ammonias  Herm,*  maintain  that  they 
were  distinguished,  not  hj  difference  of  snbject,  but  of  form ; 
the  acroamaiic  being  discourses,  the  exoteric  dialogues.  Sim- 
plicius^  thus  characterizes  the  aeroamatie  in  contradistinction 
to  the  exoteric  works,  *' distinguished  by  pregnant  brevity, 
closeness  of  thought,  and  quickness  of  transitions,"  irom  his 
more  expanded,  more  perspicuous,  and  more  popular  pro- 
ductions.* 
ACT,  in  Metaphysics  and  in  Logic,  is  opposed  to  power.  Power  is- 
simply  a  faculty  or  property  of  anything,  as  gravity  of  bodies. 
Act  is  the  exercise  or  manifestation  of  a  power  or  property, 
the  realization  of  a  fact,  as  the  falling  of  a  heavy  body.  We 
cannot  conclude  from  power  to  act;  a  posse  ad  actvm;  but 
from  <zc/ tojxnrer  the  conclusion  is' good.  Ah  actu  ad  posse 
valet  iUaiio, 

An  act  is  Immanent  or  TransUnt,  An  immanent  act  has 
no  effect  on  anything  out  of  the  agent.  Sensation  is  an 
immanent  act  of  the  senses,  cognition  of  the  intellect.  A  iranr 
stent  act  produces  an  operation  or  result  out  of  and  beyond 
the  agent.  The  act  of  writing  and  of  building  are  transient 
acts — they  begin  with  the  agent,  but  produce  results  which 
may  affect  others. 

An  act  of  the  will  is  Elicit  or  Imperate.  An  elicit  act  of 
will  is  an  act  produced  immediately  by  the  will,  and  contained 
within  it,  as  velle  and  nolle,  to  determine  to  do  or  not  to  do. 
An  elicit  act  of  will  is  either  voliticn,  which  has  reference  to 
an  end  or  ultimate  object,  or  election,  which  has  reference  to 
means.  — F.  Volition,  Election. 

An  imperate  act  of  wiU  is  a  movement  of  body  or  mind 
following  on  a  determination  of  will,  as  running  ai^er  or  run- 
ning away,  attending  or  not  attending.  Also  an  act  done  by 
others,  when  we  order  or  forbid  them  to  do,  encourage  or  dis- 
suade, assist  or  prevent. 
ACTION. — "  The  word  action  is  properly  applied  to  those  exertions 

>  L.  18,  p.  608.  •Ad  JtUeum^  13, 10. 

•  Ad  OaUgor.  Aritua.  ^  Ad  Oategor.  in  Proem. 

•  Bnble  has  a  OmmtniaHo  de  LibHi  AritL,  XxoL  tt  Acroam^  In  hin  edit  of  tlw  World 
of  Arlflotto,  6  Toli^  8?o,  Deux  Foate,  1701,  pp.  14S^  143. 
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Acnov- 

wluch  are  consequent  on  yolition,  whether  the  exertion  be 
made  on  external  objects,  or  be  confined  to  oar  mental  operft- 
tions.  Thus  we  say  the  mind  is  active  when  engaged  in  study."  * 

It  is  by  the  presence  of  will  and  intention  that  an  action  is 
distinguished  from  an  event.  The  intention  is  one  thing ;  the 
effect  is  another ;  the  two  together  constitute  the  adion. 
ACnOV  ftnd  ACT  are  not  synonymous.  1.  Act  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  an  external  result^  adwn  does.  We  may  speak 
of  repentance  as  an  act,  we  could  not  call  it  an  action,  2.  An 
act  must  be  individual;  we  may  speak  of  a  course  of  action. 
Lastly,  act,  when  qualified,  is  oftener,  though  not  universally, 
coupled  with  another  substantive :  action  always  by  an  acy  ective 
preceding  it.  We  say  a  kind  actum,  not  bji  act  of  kindness. 
A  kind  act  might  be  admissible,  though  not  usual,  but  an 
action  of  kindness  is  not  used,  though  an  action  of  great  kind- 
ness  might  be.*    Deed  is  synonymous  with  acL 

**Act  (actum)  is  a  thing  done ;  action  (actio)  is  doing :  act, 
therefore,  is  an  incident ;  an  action,  a  process  or  habit ;  a  vir- 
tuous act;  a  coarse  of  virtuous  aciionJ'* 
ACtionfy  ijQ  Morals,  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  manner 
of  their  being  called  forth,  into  spontaneous  or  instinctive, 
voluntary  or  reflective,  and  free  or  deliberate ;  according  to 
the  faculty  from  which  they  proceed,  into  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral ;  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  and 
character  of  the  agent,  into  right  and  wrong,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy. 

An  action  is  said  to  be  maUriaUy  rt^^,  when,  without  regard 
to  the  end  or  the  intention  of  the  agent,  the  action  is  in 
conformity  with  some  moral  law  or  rule.  An  action  is  said  to 
be  formally  right,  when  the  end  or  the  intention  of  the  agent 
is  right,  and  the  action  is  not  materially  wrong.  For  a  man 
to  give  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor  is  materially  right,  eveu 
though  he  should  not  have  charity  or  brotherly  love,  but 
when  he  has  charity  or  brotherly  love,  and  throws  even  a  mite 
into  the  treasury  of  the  poor,  the  action  is  formally  right, 
although,  in  effect,  it  may  fall  short  of  that  which  is  only 
materially  right, 

*  Stewart,  OiOUmeM,  No.  IIL  *  Tuylor,  Sifnoiijfwts, 
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ACxXYiS. — That  which  causes  change  is  active;  that  which  i$ 
changed  is  passive,* 

ACTIVITY.— r.  Will. 

ACTTJAL  (quod  est  in  actu)  is  opposed  to  potential.  Before  a 
thing  is,  it  has  a  capacity  of  becoming.  A  rough  stone  is  a 
statue  potentially;  when  chiselled,  actnaUy, 

**  The  relation  of  the  potential  to  the  actual  Aristotle  exhibits 
by  the  relation  of  the  unfinished  to  the  finished  work ;  of  the 
unemployed  carpenter  to  the  one  at  work  upon  his  building ; 
of  the  indiTidual  asleep  to  him  awake.  PotetdiaUy  the  seed- 
corn  is  the  tree,  but  the  grown-up  tree  is  it  actually;  the  poten- 
tial philosopher  is  he  who  is  not  at  this  moment  philosophiz- 
ing ;  even  before  the  battle  the  better  general  is  the  potential 
conqueror;  in  fact  eyerything  is  potentially  which  possesses  a 
principle  of  motion,  of  development,  or  of  change;  and  which, 
if  unhindered  by  anything  external,  will  be  of  itself.  Actuality 
or  entelechy,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  the  perfect  art,  the 
end  as  gained,  the  completely  actual  (the  grown-up  tree,  e.  g,, 
is  the  entelechy  of  the  seed-corn),  that  activity  in  which  Uie 
act  and  the  completeness  of  the  act  fall  together,  e.  g,,  to  see, 
to  think  where  he  sees  and  he  has  seen,  he  thinks  and  he  has 
thought  (the  acting  and  the  completeness  of  the  act),  are  one 
and  the  same,  while  in  these  activities  which  involve  a  beco- 
ming, e,g, ,  to  learn,  to  go,  to  become  well,  the  two  are  separated."  * 
Actual  is  also  opposed  to  viHuaL  The  oak  is  shut  up  in  the 
aoom  virtually. 

Actual  is  also  opposed  to  real.  My  will,  though  really  ex- 
isting as  a  faculty,  only  begins  to  have  an  actual  existence 
from  the  timo  that  I  will  anything. — F.  Keal,  Virtual. 

ACTXTS  PEIHTT8  (in  scholastic  philosophy) — est  rei  esse,  or  actus 
quidditaiivus, 

ACTTTS  SECTTIfDTJS — est  rei  operari,  or  actus  entitativus, 

ADAGE  (ad  agendum  aptum) — a  practical  saying,  fit  for  use,  a  rule 
of  action.  "  From  the  Latin  adagium,  a  saying  handed  down 
from  antiquity,  comes  the  English  adage^  which  denotes  an 
antique  proverb."*  On  the  disagreement  and  similitude  be- 
tween adagies,  apophthegms^  and  moral  rrw/ta«,  see  Erasmus.^ 

«  Taylor,  ElmenU  </  Tlutugld.  •  Schvegler,  HiiL  of  PM^  p.  12S. 

*  Taylor,  iSyiiofiyau.  *  In  tb«  ProlegomraA  to  hi«  Ma§iBk, 
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ABJUSATIOV  (from  ad-juro,  to  put  upon  oath).—''  Oar  i 

when  the  high  priost  €u(fnred  him  by  the  living  Qod,  made  no 
Bcruple  of  replying  upon  that  adjuration^' ' 

ABXIRATIOH'.-—  "  We  shall  find  that  admiration  is  as  superior 
to  surprise  and  wonder,  simply  considered,  as  knowledge  is 
superior  to  ignorance ;  for  its  appropriate  signification  is  that 
act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  discover,  approve,  and  enjoy 
some  unusual  species  of  excellence."* 

ABORATIOV.  —  To  adore  (from  the  Latin  ad  cro),  signifies,  to 
carry  to  the  mouth ;  as  in  order  to  kiss  one's  hand,  the  hand 
is  carried  to  the  mouth ;  but  it  also  includes  in  this  action  a 
sense  of  veneration  or  worship.  "  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it 
shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  mouth  had 
kissed  my  hand,  this  also  were  iniquity." '  As  an  act  of  wor- 
ship, adoration  is  due  only  to  God.  But  the  form  of  kissing 
the  hand  to  mortals  was  also  used  in  the  East.  Pharaoh 
speaking  to  Joseph  says,  "According  to  thy  word  shall  all  my 
people  kiss  " — that  is,  in  token  of  veneration  to  your  order.* 

ASSdnTIOXTS  (from  ad-seiscOf  to  seek  after),  that  which  is 
added  or  assumed.  "You  apply  to  your  hypothesis  of  an 
adscititious  spirit,  what  he  (Philo)  says  concerning  this  ttptvfim 
etlov,  divine  spirit  or  soul,  infused  into  man  by  God's  breath- 

iBSTHETICS  {M$9f<ttf,  perception  or  feeling).— -"That  science 
which  refers  the  first  principles  in  the  arts  to  sensation  and 
sentiment,  as  distinguished  from  mere  instruction  and 
utility." 

The  science  of  the  beautiful  and  the  philosophy  of  the  fine 
arts.  Various  theories  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  idea 
of  the  beautiful,  by  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  Augustine.  In 
modem  times,  the  term  otstJietics  was  first  used  in  a  scientifio 
sense  by  A.  Baumgarten,  a  disciple  of  Christian  Wolf.  In 
his  .Xstheticaf  he  considered  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  as 
an  indistinct  perception  or  feeling  accompanying  the  moral 
ideas.  Mendelsshon  and  others  identified  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  with  the  idea  of  the  good.   Shaftesbury  and  Ilutche- 

■  Oarke,  Warht,  toI.  U.,  wr.  125.  *  CogsD,  On  tht  Ftniom^  part  L,  e.  2. 

*  Job  xzxi.  as,  27.  «  Gen.  x\\.  40,  margin. 

•  Chrke,  Lditr  to  DodmOL  •  '2  toU.,  9wa,  FrankC,  1750-8 

3*  C 
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son  regarded  the  two  ideas  as  intimatelj  connected.  At  the- 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  CMtheiics  was  scientifically 
developed  in  Germany  by  Kant,  and  has  been  leolously  pro- 
secuted by  Fichtc,  Schelling,  and  IlegelJ — F.  Beauty,  Ideal 
(Beau). 

AETIOLOGY  [oltta,  cause ;  XoyoV,  discourse),  is  coming  into  use, 
by  Dr.  Whewell  and  others,  to  denote  that  department  of  Phi- 
losophy which  inquires  into  causes. 

AFFECTIOIf.  —  "  There  are  various  principles  of  action  in  man 
which  have  persons  for  their  immediate  object,  and  imply,  in 
their  very  nature,  our  being  well  or  ill  affected  to  some  person, 
or  at  least  to  some  animated  being.  Such  principles  I  shall 
call  by  the  general  name  of  affections,  whether  they  dispose 
us  to  do  good  or  hurt  to  others.'" 

They  are  usually  distinguished  into  benevolent,  as  esteem, 
gratitude,  friendship ;  and  maletBoleni,  as  hatred,  envy,  jeal- 
ousy, revenge. 

This  term  is  applied  to  all  the  modes  of  the  sensibility,  or 
to  all  states  of  mind  in  which  we  are  purely  passive.  By  Des- 
cartes' It  is  employed  to  denote  some  degree  of  love.-:-  V.  Love, 
Sensibilitt. 

APFIHITY  is  a  relation  contracted  by,  or  resulting  from,  mar- 
riage; in  contradistinction  to  consanguinity,  or  relation  by 

blood. — F.  CONSANGUINIIT. 

ATFIBMATIOH'  [xatd^aaii)  is  the  attributing  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other, or  the  admitting  simply  that  something  exists.  A 
mental  affirmation  is  a  judgment ;  when  expressed  it  becomes 
a  proposition. — F.  Judgment,  Propositiox. 

In  Law,  affirmation  is  opposed  to  oath.  There  are  certain 
separatists,  who,  from  having  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
oath-taking,  are  allowed  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  that 
what  they  say  is  true ;  and  if  they  make  a  false  affirmation 
they  are  liable  to  the  penalties  of  perjury. 


■  Denidea  th«  writing*  of  thpue  phllompbeiv,  consult  Cburt  ^EtthrKqw  par  Ph.  D»> 
miroc,  8to,  ^ari^  1842 ;  The  Phtla$npfty  of  the  Beautiful,  by  John  G.  MscYlcar,  D.D, 
Edin..  \$bb;  ReUl,  JnttU,  Ihw.^  wwy  TiU.,  ch.  4. 

•  Rrld,  AcL  Ano.,  enray  111.,  port  11^  chap.  &-S. 
*    *  JhiiU  JtJ  PuaionB,  art.  83.  • 
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"  lb  affirm  is  a  solitary,  to  etmfirm  is  an  assisted  assevera- 
tion. A  man  affirms  what  he  declares  solemnly ;  he  coi^rmt 
what  he  aids  another  to  proxe/'  * 

A  FOBTIOBL — F.  Abguxent  (Ikdirxct). 

AGEHT  {affOf  to  act),  one  who,  that  which,  aeU.  ''Nor  can 
I  think  that  anybody  has  such  an  idea  of  chance  as  to  make 
it  an  affent,  or  really  existing  and  aciing  cause  of  anything, 
and  mnch  less  sure  of  all  things."  ' 

AOVOIOLOOT  (%6yof  t^i  olyrouK,  the  theory  of  true  ignorance), 
is  a  section  of  Philosophy  intermediate  between  Epistomology 
and  Ontology.  "Absolute  Being  may  be  tiiat  which  we  are 
ignorant  of.  We  must,  therefore,  examine  and  fix  what  igno* 
ranee  is,  what  wo  are,  and  can  be  ignorant  of."  * 

ALCHEMY  or  ALCHTMT  (a/,  the  article,  and  xvfta,  what  is 
poured,  according  to  Yossius),  is  that  branch  of  chemistry 
which  proposed  to  transmute  metals  into  gold,  to  find  the 
panacea  or  uniyersal  remedy,  &c.^ — F.  Il£RnTic  Philosopht, 

ROSICBVCIAN. 

ALLEOOBT  (oxxo  6y9pivtw,  to  say  another  thing),  says  Quin- 
tilian,  exhibits  one  thing  in  words  and  another  in  meaning. 

"An  Allegory  is  a  continued  metaphor.  It  consists  in  repro- 
senting  one  subject  (object)  by  another  analogous  to  it ;  tiie 
subject  thus  represented  is  not  formally  mentioned,  but  we 
aro  left  to  discover  it  by  reflection ;  and  this  furnishes  a  very 
pleasant  exorcise  to  our  faculties.  A  metaphor  explains  itself 
by  the  words  which  are  connected  with  it  in  their  proper  and 
natural  meaning.  When  I  say,  '  Wallace  was  a  thunderbolt 
of  war,'  *  In  peace  Fingal  was  the  gale  of  spring,'  the  thunder- 
bolt of  war  and  the  gale  of  spring  are  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  mention  of  Wallace  and  Fingal.  But  on  allegory  may  b« 
allowed  to  stand  more  unconnected  with  the  literal  meaning ; 
the  interpretation  is  not  so  directly  pointed  out,  but  is  left  to 
our  own  discovery. 

"  When  the  Jewish  nation  is  represented  under  the  notion 
of  a  vine  or  a  vineyard,  as  is  done  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Pro- 

•  Taylor,  Synonym*. 

•  WoIbutoD,  Iteliif.  of  NaLt  8,  6. 

•  Ferrier,  huL  »/  JfeCajoAy*.,  p.  4«. 

•  Loals  FlgiDder,  VAlOumie  U  Let  AJchanidu,  P«rli,  1890. 
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phets,  you  haye  a  fine  example  of  an  AlUgfrry*^  > — F.  Meta- 
phor, Mtth. 
AMBinOIf  (from  amhio^  to  go  about  seeking  place  or  power), 
is  the  desire  of  power,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  pri- 
mary or  original  desires  of  human  nature.' 

AMPHIBOLOQY  (d^t*^<>^'  ambiguity),  is  to  use  a  proposi- 
tion which  presents  not  an  obscure,  but  a  doubtful  or  double 
sense.  It  is  enumerated  among  the  sophisms  by  Aristotle, 
who  distinguishes  it  from  equivocation  ofudyvftta,  by  which 
he  understands  ambiguity  in  terms  taken  separately. —  F. 
Fallact. 

AMPHIBOLY  is  applied  by  Kant  to  that  kind  of  amphibology 
which  is  natural,  and  consists  in  confoundiDg  pure  notions  of 
the  understanding  with  objects  of  experience,  and  attributing 
to  the  one  characters  and  qualities  which  belong  to  the  other ; 
as  when  we  make  identity ,  which  is  a  notion  d  priori,  a  real 
quality  of  phenomena,  or  objects  which  experience  makes 
known  to  us. — F.  Antinomy,  Proposition. 

AVALOOTTE  (di^axoyo;,  proportionate).  —  "By  sn  Analogue  is 
meant  an  organ  in  one  animal  having  the  same  function  as  a 
different  organ  in  a  different  animal.  The  difference  between 
Bomologue  and  Analogue  may  be  illustrated  by  the  wing  of  a 
bird  and  that  of  a  butterfly ;  as  the  two  totally  differ  in  ana- 
tomical structure,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  homologous,  but 
they  are  analogous  in  function,  since  they  both  serve  for 
flight"* 

In  Logic  a  term  is  analogous  whose  single  signification  ap- 
plies witii  equal  propriety  to  more  than  one  object — as  the  leg 
of  the  table,  the  leg  of  the  animal.* 

AVALOOY  (eLvflXoyM,  proportion),  has  been  defined,  **  The  simi- 
larity of  ratios  or  relations.'^  "  But  in  popular  language  we 
extend  the  word  to  resemblances  of  things  as  well  as  rela- 
tions. Employed  as  an  argument,  analogy  depends  upon  the 
canon,  the  same  attributes  may  be  assigned  to  distinct,  but 
similar  things,  provided  they  can  be  shown  to  accompany  the 

*  Irring,  EuffUah  Ompogitum,  p.  280. 

•  See  Keid,  AcL  Fbw^  cbmj  ill.,  part  2,  chap.  2;  Stewart,  Ad,  iVw^  book  1^  ebep.  2, 
McL  4. 

»  M'Godi,  Topical  Jlmu,  p.  85.  *  Wbatelj,  Lop^  b.  liJ.,  1 10. 
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points  of  resemblance  in  the  things,  and  not  the  points  of 
difference." " 

"  Analogy  does  not  mean  the  similarity  of  two  (kings,  but 
the  similarity,  or  sameness  of  two  rdaiions.  There  must  be 
more  than  two  things  to  give  rise  to  two  relations;  there  must 
be  at  least  three,  and  in  most  cases  there  are  ybur.  Thus  A 
may  be  like  B,  but  there  is  no  analogy  between  A  and  B :  it  is 
an  abuse  of  the  word  to  speak  so,  and  it  leads  to  much  con- 
fusion of  thought.  If  A  has  the  same  relation  to  B  which  G 
has  to  D,  then  there  is  an  analogy.  If  the  first  relation  be 
well  known,  it  may  serve  to  explain  the  second,  which  is  less 
known ;  and  the  transfer  of  name  frojn  one  of  the  terms  in 
the  relation  best  known  to  its  corresponding  term  in  the  other, 
causes  no  confusion,  but  on  the  contraiy  tends  to  remind  us 
of  the  similarity  that  exists  in  these  relations,  and  so  assists 
the  mind  instead  of  misleading  it."' 

"  Analogy  implies  a  difference  in  sort,  and  not  merely  in 
degree ;  and  it  is  the  sameness  of  the  end  with  the  difference 
of  the  means  which  constitutes  analogy.  No  one  could  say 
the  lungs  of  a  man  were  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  a  monkey, 
but  any  one  might  say  that  the  gills  of  a  fish  and  the  spira* 
cnla  of  insects  are  analogous  to  lungs."* 

Between  one  man  and  another,  as  belonging  to  the  same^ 
genus,  there  is  identity.  Between  a  fiint  and  a  flower,  as 
belonging  to  different  genera,  there  is  diversity.  Between 
the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  periods  of  human  life,  or  be- 
tween the  repose  of  an  animal  and  the  sleep  of  a  plant,  when 
we  think  wherein  they  agree,  without  forgetting  wherein  they 
differ,  there  is  analogy, 

''When  some  course  of  erents  seems  to  follow  the  same 
order  with  another,  so  that  we  may  imagine  them  to  be  influ- 
enced by  similar  causes,  we  say  there  is  an  analogy  between 
them.  And  when  we  infer  that  a  certain  eyent  will  take  place 
in  some  other  case  of  a  similar  nature,  we  are  said  to  reason 
from  analogy;  as  when  we  suppose  that  the  stars,  like  the 
sun,  are  surrounded  with  planets,  which  derive  from  them 

*  ThomMn,  ChiOinet  of  Law  of  Thought^  p.  363,  Ist  edit 

*  Oopl«eton0,  fbur  DitcowMe*,  p.  122,  8to,  London,  1821. 

*  Coleridge^  Fh^rioUgv  *if  Lift,  p.  M. 
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light  and  heat.  The  word  analogic  is  employed  with  strict 
propriety  only  in  those  cases  where  there  is  supposed  to  be 
a  sameness  in  the  causes  of  similar  effects.  When  there  is  a 
mere  similarity  in  effects  or  appearances,  the  word  rescml^nce 
should  be  used.  Besemblances  may  be  well  adduced  in  illus-- 
trcUion  of  an  argument;  but  then  they  should  be  proposed 
merely  as  similes,  or  metaphors,  not  as  analogies*^ 

''  The  meaning  of  analogy  is  resemblance  (.?),  and  hence  all 
reasoning  from  one  case  to  others  resembling  it  might  be 
termed  analogical;  but  the  word  is  usually  confined  to  cases 
where  the  resemblance  is  of  a  slight  or  indirect  kind.  We  do 
not  say  that  a  man  reasons  from  analogy  when  he  infers  that  a 
stone  projected  into  the  air  will  fall  to  the  ground.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  so  essentially  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
experienced  a  thousand  times,  that  we  call  the  cases  identical, 
not  analogical.  But  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  reflecting  on  the 
tendency  of  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  centre, 
inferred  that  the  moon  had  the  same  tendency,  his  reasonii^g, 
in  the  first  instance,  was  analogical, 

**  By  some  writers  the  term  has  been  restricted  to  the  resem- 
blance of  relations ;  thus  knowledge  is  said  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  mind  as  light  to  the  eye-— to  enlighten  it.  But 
although  the  term  is  very  properly  applied  to  this  class  of  re- 
semblances, I  think  it  is  not  generally  confined  to  them ;  it  is 
commonly  used  with  mdte  latitude,  except,  indeed,  in  mathe- 
matics, when  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  identity  of 
ratios."* 

"  As  analogy  is  the  resemblance  of  ratios  (or  relations),  two 
things  may  be  connected  by  analogy,  though  they  haxe  in 
themselves  no  rtsemUance;  thus  as  a  sweet  taste  gratifies  the 
palate,  so  does  a  sweet  sound  gratify  the  ear,  and  hence  the 
same  word,  '  sweet,'  is  applied  to  both,  though  no  fiayour  can 
resemble  a  sound  in  itself.  To  bear  this  in  mind  would  serre 
to  guard  us  against  two  very  common  errors  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  analogical  language  of  Scripture : — 1.  The  error  of 
supposing  the  things  themselves  to  be  similar,  from  their 
bearing  similar  relation  to  other  things;  2.  The  still  more 

*  Tftylor,  ElemadM  of  Thought 

•Sam.  DiJlej,  Disoomna,  p.  181,  8t«^  Londoa,  1891. 
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common  error  of  suppoBing  the  analogy  to  extend  farther  than 
it  does,  or  to  be  more  complete  than  it  really  is,  from  not  oon- 
flidering  in  idhai  the  analogy  in  each  case  consists.''  * 

*' Analogy  is  a  Greek  word  used  by  mathematicians  to  signify 
a  similitude  of  proportions.  For  instance,  when  we  obserre 
that  two  is  to  six  as  three  is  to  nine,  this  similitade  or  equality 
of  proportion  is  termed  analogy.  And  although  proportion 
strictly  signifies  the  habitude  or  relation  of  one  quantity  to 
another,  yet,  in  a  looser  and  translated  sense,  it  hath  been 
applied  to  signify  every  other  habitude,  and  consequently  the 
term  analogy,  all  similitude  of  relations  or  habitudes  whatsoeyer. 
Hence  the  schoolmen  tell  us  there  is  analogy  between  intellect 
and  sight;  forasmuch  as  intellect  is  to  the  mind  what  sight  is 
to  the  body :  and  that  he  who  governs  the  state  is  analogous 
to  him  who  steers  a  ship.  Hence  a  prince  is  analogically 
styled  a  pilot,  being  to  the  state  as  a  pilot  is  to  his  vessel.* 
For  the  further  clearing  of  this  point,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
a  twofold  analogy  is  distinguished  by  the  schoolmen,  metapho- 
rical and  proper.  Of  the  first  kind  there  are  frequent  instances 
in  Holy  Scripture,  attributing  human  parts  and  passions  to 
God.  When  He  is  represented  as  having  a  finger,  an  eye, 
or  an  ear;  when  Ho  is  said  to  repent,  to  be  angry,  or 
grieved,  every  one  sees  the  analogy  is  merely  mefaphorieal; 
because  these  parts  and  passions,  taken  in  the  proper  sig- 
nification, must  in  every  degree  necessarily,  and  from  the 
formal  nature  of  the  ^ing,  include  imperfection.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  said  the  finger  of  God  appears  in  this  or  that 
event,  men  of  common  sense  mean  no  more,  but  that  it  is 
as  truly  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  works  wrought  by  human 
fingers  are  to  man;  and  so  of  the  rest.  But  the  case  is  differ- 
ent when  vrisdom  and  knowledge  are  attributed  to  God. 
Passions  and  senses,  as  such,  imply  defect;  but  in  knowledge 
simply,  or  as  such,  there  is  no  defect.  Knowledge,  therefore, 
in  the  proper  formal  meaning  of  the  word,  may  be  attributed 
to  God  proportionally,  that  is,  preserving  a  proportion  to  the 
infinite  nature  of  God.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  as  God 
is  infinitely  above  man,  so  is  the  knowledge  of  God  infinitely 

•Whatflljr. 
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above  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  this  is  what  Cajetan  calls 
ancdogia  proprie  facia. — ^And  after  the  same  analogy  we  must 
understand  all  those  attributes  to  belong  to  the  Deity,  which 
in  themselves  simply,  and  as  such,  denote  perfection."  ^ 

Analogy  and  Metaphor. — Metaphor,  in  general,  is  a  substitution 
of  the  idea  or  conception  of  one  thing  with  the  term  belonging  to 
it,  to  stand  for  another  thing,  on  account  of  an  appearing  simili- 
tude only,  without  any  real  resemblance  and  true  correspon- 
dency between  the  things  compared ;  as  when  the  Psalmist 
describes  the  yerdure  and  fruitftilness  of  valleys  by  laughing 
and  singing.  Analogy^  in  general,  is  the  substituting  the  idea 
or  conception  of  one  thing  to  stand  for  and  represent  another, 
on  account  of  a  true  resemblance  and  correspondent  reality  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  things  compared.  It  is  defined  by  Aris- 
totle 'Iffori;;  fov  Xoyov,  an  equality  or  parity  of  reason,  though, 
in  strictness  and  truth,  the  parity  of  reasoning  is  rather  built 
on  the  similitude,  and  analogy,  and  consequent  to  them,  than 
the  same  thing  with  them. 

"  The  ground  and  foundation  of  Metaphor  consists  only  in 
an  appearing  or  imaginary  resemblance  and  correspondency ; 
as  when  God  is  said  to  have  hands,  and  eyes,  and  ears.  But 
the  foundation  of  analogy  is  an  actual  similitude  and  a  real 
correspondency  in  the  very  nature  of  things ;  which  lays  a 
foundation  for  a  parity  of  reason  even  between  things  different 
in  nature  and  kind ;  as  when  God  is  said  to  have  knowledge, 
power,  and  goodness. 

** Metaphor  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and  the  result  merely  of 
imagination,  it  is  rather  a  figure  of  speech  than  a  real  simili- 
tude and  comparison  of  things ;  and,  therefore,  is  properly  of 
consideration  in  rhetoric  and  poetry.  But  analogy  being  built 
on  the  very  nature  of  things  themselves,  is  a  necessary  and 
useful  method  of  conception  and  reasoning ;  and,  therefore,  of 
consideration  in  Physics  and  Metaphysics."' 

'*  I  am  not  of  the  mind  of  those  speculators  who  seem  as- 
sured that  all  states  have  the  same  period  of  infancy,  man- 
hood, and  decrepitude  that  are  found  in  individuals.  Parallels 

>  Berkeley,  Min,  PhOotoph^  Ualog.  4. 
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of  this  sort  rather  furnish  simflitudes  to  illustrate  or  to  adorn, 
than  supply  analogies  from  whence  to  reason.  The  objects 
which  are  attempted  to  be  forced  into  an  analogy  are  not 
found  in  the  same  classes  of  existence.  IndiTiduids  are  phy- 
sical beings  —  commonwealths  are  not  physical,  but  moral 
essences."^ 

Uany  fallacies  become  current  through  false  metaphorical 
analogies.  See  an  example  of  false  analogy*  in  the  supposed 
likeness  between  the  decay  of  yegetables  and  of  living  crea- 
tures. 

Analogy  and  Example.  —  Analogy  is  not  unfrequently  used  to 
mean  mere  similarity.  But  its  specific  meaning  is  similarity  of 
relations,  and  in  this  consists  the  difference  between  the  argu- 
ment by  example  and  that  by  analogy, — that  in  the  one  we 
argue  from  mere  similarily,  from  similarity  ofrelaiions  in  the 
other.  In  the  one  we  argue  from  Pisistratus  to  Dionysius, 
who  resembles  him ;  in  the  other,  from  the  relation  of  indue- 
Hon  to  demonsiraiion,  to  the  corresponding  relation  of  the 
example  to  the  enihymeme,* 

Analogy  and  Eq^enoe. — **  Experience  is  not  the  mere  collec- 
tion of  obserrations ;  it  is  the  methodical  reduction  of  them  to 
their  principles  .  .  .  Analogy  supposes  this,  but  it  goes  a  step 
farther.  Experience  is  mere  analysis.  Analogy  inxolves  also 
a  synthesis.  It  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  some  difference 
of  circumstances  is  supposed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  arguing 
from  the  formation  of  particular  parts  of  oniT  class  of  animals 
to  the  correspondence  in  another,  the  different  nature,  habits, 
circumstances,  of  the  one  class,  are  considered  and  allowed 
for,  in  extending  the  given  observation.* 

In  the  Schools,  what  was  termed  the  analogy  of  faith,'  was 
showing  that  the  truth  of  one  scripture  is  not  repugnant  to 
the  truth  of  another,  or  of  the  whole.  "  Analogia  vero  est, 
cum  Veritas  unins  scripturie  oetenditur  veritati  alterius  non 
repugnare."' 
In  Logic,  three  modes  of  reasoning  are  called  analogical. 

■  Barker  LaUen  oh  K^ffidde  Btaee,  h.  It.  *  Butltr,  Analamf,  part  L,  chap.  7. 

•KMni9kM,AidtlQLog^r6LVL,p.74,  « HampdM,  JMrwi.  JHbr.  PiJUl^  Uet r. 

•  Sm  Bodi.  xU.  0.  I 

•  Tlion.  AqvliMi,  Stam,  Thuhtf^  pan  print,  qiiMi  1^  wt  10. 
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1.  From  effect  to  cause,  or  from  cause  to  effect.  2.  From 
means  to  ends,  or  from  ends  to  means.  3.  From  mere  resem- 
blance or  concomitance.  Oondillac'  has  shown  how  these 
modes  of  reasoning  all  concur  to  prove  that  the  human  beings 
around  us,  who  are  formed  like  ourseWes  (analogy  of  resemr 
blance),  who  act  as  we  act  [analogy  of  cause)  ^  who  hare  the 
same  organs  {analogy  of  means),  should  be  in  all  respects  like 
ourselves,  and  have  the  same  faculties. 
Analogy  and  Induction.  —  "  There  are  two  requisites  in  order 
to  every  analogical  argument :  1.  That  the  two  or  several  par- 
ticulars concerned  in  the  argument  should  be  known  to  agree 
in  some  one  point ;  for  otherwise  they  could  not  be  referable 
to  any  one  class,  and  there  would  consequently  be  no  basis  to 
the  subsequent  inference  drawn  in  the  conclusion.  2.  That 
the  conclusion  must  be  modified  by  a  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  to  which  we  argue.  For  herein  con- 
sists the  essential  distinction  between  an  analogical  and  an  in- 
ductive argument," ' 
AVALY8IS  and  STNTHESIS  {&m  xvu,  m,  tletnii,  resclutio, 
compositio),  or  decomposition  and  recomposition.  Objects  of 
sense  and  of  thought  aro  presented  to  us  in  a  complex  state, 
but  we  can  only,  or  at  least  best,  understand  what  is  simple. 
Among  the  varied  objects  of  a  landscape,  I  behold  a  tree,  I 
separate  it  from  the  other  objects,  I  examine  separately  its 
different  parts — ^trunk,  branches,  leaves,  &e.,  and  then  reunit- 
ing them  into  one  whole  I  form  a  notion  of  the  tree.  The  first 
part  of  this  process  is  analysis,  the  second  is  synthesis.  If  this 
must  be  done  with  an  individual,  it  is  more  necessary  with  the 
infinitude  of  objects  which  surround  us,  to  evolve  the  one  out 
of  many,  to  recall  the  multitude  to  unity.  We  compare  objects 
with  one  another  to  see  wherein  they  agree ;  we  next,  by  a 
synthetical  process,  infer  a  general  law,  or  generalise  the  coin- 
cident qualities,  and  perform  an  act  of  induction  which  is  purely 
a  synthetical  process,  though  commonly  called  analytical.  Thus, 
from  our  experience  that  bodies  attract  within  certiun  limits, 

*Arl.d€Sai90tmer» 

•  Hampd«D,  Aiay  ott PhO, Eeid,of  Christianity,  pp.  OMM.  See  Locke,  On  Bum.  Tn- 
dentand^  book  ir.,  chep.  10,  eeet  12;  Be«ttle*«  £uay  on  Truth,  part  L,  diftp.  2,  tect  7 ; 
Stewart*!  Bementt,  voL  iL,  ebap.  4,  eeet  4 ;  Stewart*!  Sstaj^t,  r.,  e.  8. 
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we  infer  that  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other.  The 
antecedent  here  only  says  that  certain  bodies  gravitate,  the 
consequent  says  all  bodies  gravitate.  They  are  brought  to- 
gether by  the  mental  insertion  of  a  third  propositioQ,  which  is, 
"  that  nature  is  uniform."  This  is  not  the  product  of  induc- 
tion, but  antecedent  to  all  induction.  The  statement  fully  ex- 
pressed is,  this  and  that  body,  which  we  know,  gravitate,  but 
nature  is  uniform ;  this  and  that  body  represent  all  bodies  — 
all  bodies  gravitate.  It  is  Kie  mind  which  connects  these  things, 
and  the  process  is  synthetical.  This  is  the  one  universal 
method  in  all  philosophy,  and  different  schools  have  differed 
only  in  the  way  of  employing  it.  Method  is  the  following  of 
one  thing  through  another.  Order  is  the  following  of  one 
thing  after  another.  Analysis  is  real,  as  when  a  chemist  sepa* 
rates  two  substances.  Logical,  as  when  we  consider  the  pro- 
perties of  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle  separately,  though 
wo  cannot  think  of  a  triangle  without  sides  and  angles. 

For  an  ezplanfition  of  the  processes  of  analysis  and  synthesitf 
see  Stewart.^ 

The  instruments  of  analysis  are  observation  and  experiment; 
of  synthesis,  definition  and  classijication. 

Take  down  a  watch,  analysis;  put  it  up,  synthesis^ 

"  Hoc  analysi  licebit,  ex  rebus  eompositis  ratiocinaiione  col- 
ligere  simplice^;  ex  moiibus,  vires  moventes;  et  in  vniversum,  ex 
effectis  causas;  ex  causiqtte  particularibus  generates;  donee  ad 
generdlissimas  tandem  sit  decentum"^ 

Analysis  is  decomposing  what  is  compound  to  detect  its  ele- 
ments. Objects  may  be  compound,  as  consisting  of  several 
distinct  parts  united,  or  of  several  properties  equally  distinct. 
In  the  former  view,  analysis  will  divide  the  object  into  its 
parts,  and  present  them  to  us  successively,  and  then  the  rela- 
tions by  which  thoy  are  united.  In  the  second  case,  analysis 
will  separate  the  distinct  properties,  and  show  the  relations  of 
every  kind  which  may  be  between  them.* 

Analysis  is  the  resolving  into  its  constituent  elements  of  a 

'  BtemtntMy  part  li.,  cbap.  4. 

•  Lord  Broajchom,  PrtUmin.  JHgeoune,  part  L,  feet  7. 

•  Newton,  OptictM,  2d  edit,  p.  413. 

•  CunlaUlec,  Etudes  EUnunt,  torn.  L,  pp.  8, 9. 
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compound  heterogoneous  substance.  Thus,  water  can  be 
analysed  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  atmospheric  air  into 
these  and  asote.*  / 

Abstraction  is  analysiSf  since  it  is  decomposition,  but  what 
distinguishes  it  is  that  it  is  exercised  upon  qualities  which  by 
themseWes  have  no  real  existence.  Classification  is  syniJiesis, 
Induction  rests  upon  analysis.  Deduction  is  a  synthetical  pro^ 
cess.    Demonstration  includes  both. 

AVALTTICS  (Ta  'AyaXvftxa)  is  the  title  which  in  the  second 
century  was  given,  and  which  has  since  continued  to  be 
applied,  to  a  portion  of  the  Organon  or  Logic  of  Aristotle. 
This  portion  consists  of  two  distinct  parts ;  the  First  Ana- 
lytics,  whichleaches  how  to  reduce  the  syllogism  to  its  diverse 
figures  and  most  simple  elements,  and  the  Fbsterior  Anor 
lytics,  which  lays  down  the  rules  and  conditions  of  demon- 
stration in  general.  It  was  in  inylation  of  this  title  that 
Kant  gave  the  name  of  Transcendental  Analytie  to  that  part 
of  the  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason  which  reduces^the  faculty  of 
knowing  to  its  elements. 

AV6EL0L00Y  (c^yyc'^t  &  messenger ;  Xoyo(,  discourse),  is  the 
doctrine  of  Angels. — V,  Pkeumatologt. 

AHIKA  MTJVDI  (soul  of  the  world.) — Animism  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  anima  mundi  as  held  by  Stahl.  The  hypothesis  of  a  force, 
immaterial,  but  inseparable  from  matter,  and  giving  to  matter 
its  form  and  movement,  is  coeval  with  the  birth  of  philosophy. 
Pythagoras  obscurely  acknowledged  such  a  force,  but  held  that 
there  was  an  infinitely  perfect  being  above  it.  From  Pythag- 
oras it  passed  into  the  system  of  Plato,  who  could  not  conceive 
how  pure  spirit,  the  seat  of  eternal  ideas,  could  act  directly 
upon  matter.  Ho  thought  also  that  the  world  would  be  more 
perfect  if  endowed  with  life.  The  soul  of  the  world  was  the 
source  of  all  life,  sensibility,  and  movement.  The  school  of 
Alexandria  adhered  to  the  views  of  Plato,  and  recognized  in- 
telligence and  Deity  as  above  the  anima  mnndi,  which  in  the 
system  of  the  Stoics  usurped  the  place  of  Ood,  and  even  Ilia 
name;  while  Straton  of  Lampsacus  called  it  nature.  The 
hypothesis  of  the  anima  mundi  was  not  entertained  by  the 

*  P«ainaii%  Introd.  ai  PkOomiph^  p.  75»  12mo,  Lorao^  1840. 
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Bchdastic  phiioflophen.  Bat  it  reappeared  under  the  name  of 
ArehfoUf  in  the  syitems  of  Cornelias  Agrippa,  Paracelsus,  and 
Van  Helmont ;  while  Henry  More  recognized  a  principium 
htflurchicutM,  and  Cad  worth  &pUuife  tiature,  sa  the  universal 
agent* of  physical  phenomena,  the  cause  of  all  forms  of  organ- 
isation, and  the  spring  of  all  the  moyements  of  matter.  About 
the  same  time,  some  German  divines,  as  Amos  Ccmienius,  and 
John  Bayer,  attempted  to  rest  a  similar  opinion  on  Genesis  i. 
2,  and  maintained  that  the  spirit  which  moved  on  the  face  of 
the  waters  still  gives  life  to  all  nature.' 

The  doctrine  of  the  anima  mundi,  as  held  by  the  Stoics  and 
Stratonicians,  is  closely  allied  to  pantheism;  while  according 
to  others  this  soul  of  tho  universe  is  altogether  intermediate 
between  the  Creator  and  His  works.' 

AVTSCBDSVT  (anleeedo,  to  go  before)  .~'*  And  the  antecedent 
shall  you  fynde  as  true  when  you  rede  over  my  letter  as  him- 
self can  not  say  nay,  but  that  the  conseauyon  is  formal."* 

In  a  relation,  whether  logical  or  metaphysical,  the  first  term 
is  the  antecedent,  the  second  the  eoneeguent.  Thus  in  the  re- 
lation of  causality — the  cause  is  the  antecedent,  and  the  effect 
the  consequent. 

In  Logic,  antecedent  is  the  former  of  two  propositions,  in  a 
species  of  reasoning,  which,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
middle  proposition,  leads  directly  to  a  fair  conclusion ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  termed  the  comeguent.  Thus,  I  reflect, 
therefore  I  exist.  I  reflect,  is  the  antecedent  —  therefore  I 
exist,  is  the  consequent,^ 

Antecedent  is  that  part  of  a  conditional  proposition  on  which 
the  other  depends.* 

In  Grammar  the  word  to  which  the  relative  refers  is  called 
the  antecedent;  as,  "God  whom  we  worship,*' — ^where  God  is 
the  antecedent,  to  which  whom  the  relative  refers. 

AVTHEOPOLOOY  {ivSpiaftos  and  x&yos,  the  science  of  man). — 
Among  naturalists  it  means  the  natural  history  of  the  human 

■  Btuldeua,  Ettm.  PhiL,  pars  3,  cap.  6^  sect  11, 12,  tt  seq. 

•  See  Plato^  Tinutut,  29  ».—  SO  c.    SchelliDfc,  Dt  VAwu  de  Mmde,  8to,  Eunb.,  1809. 

•  Sir  T.  Mon*i  Works,  p.  1115. 

•  Xnler,  LetUrt  to  a  Otrruin  Princeu. 
ft  WlMteljr,  Loff^  b.  U.,  ch»p.  4,  {  6. 
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species.  According  to  Dr.  Latham,'  anfhropciogy  determines 
the  relations  of  man  to  the  other  mammalia ;  ethnology^  the 
relations  of  the  different  xarieties  of  mankind  to  each  other, 
p.  559.  The  German  philosophers  since  the  time  of  Kant 
have  used  it  to  designate  all  the  sciences  which  in  any  point 
of  view  relate  to  man — soul  and  body — ^indiyidual  and  species 
— ^faots  of  history  and  phenomena  of  consciousness — the  abso- 
lute rules  of  morality  as  well  as  interests  material,  and  chang- 
ing ;  so  that  works  under  the  general  title  of  anthropology 
treat  of  xery  different  topics. 

** Anthropology  is  the  science  of  man  in  all  his  natural  vari- 
ations. It  deals  with  the  mental  peculiarities  which  belong 
specifically  to  different  races,  ages,  sexes,  and  temperaments, 
together  with  the  results  which  follow  immediately  from  them 
in  their  application  to  human  life.  Under  psychology,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  include  nothing  but  what  is  common  to  all 
mankindy^  and  forms  an  essential  part  of  human  nature.  The- 
one,  accordingly,  may  be  termed  the  science  of  mental  vario- 
bles;  tiie  other,  the  science  of  mental  coMtants.*'^ 

In  an  anonymous  work  entitled  Anthropologic  Abstracted,* 
Anthropology  is  divided  into  Psychology  and  Anatomy. 
AHTHEOPOMOBFHISK  (ai^pw/coi,  man ;  ftof^,  form).—"  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Anihropomorphites  that  God  had  all  the 
parts  of  a  man,  and  that  we  are,  in  this  sense,  made  according 
to  his  image."* 

Melito,  of  Sardis,  was  the  first  Christian  writer  who  ascribed 
body  to  Deity.  The  ascribing  of  bodily  parts  or  members  to 
Deity  is  too  gross  a  delusion  to  call  for  refutation.  It  is  wit- 
tily exposed  by  Cicero.*  But  there  is  a  spiritual  anthropo- 
morphitm,  sometimes  also  called  anthropopathy,  which  ascribes 
to  him  the  acts,  passions,  sentiments,  and  proceedings  of 
human  nature. 

"  We  ought  not  to  imagine  that  God  is  clothed  with  a  hu* 
man  body,  as  the  Anihropomorphites  asserted,  under  colour 
that  that  figure  was  the  most  perfect  of  any."' 

>  AU.  BitL  tif  VaridUi  o/  Man,  Lond^  1890. 

•  MonU,  i^^dhobyy,  pp.  1,  2.  •  8to,  Load.,  1665. 

*  MoK,  D^.  nf  Oahbala,  e.  1. 

•  De  XaL  Dtor^  lib.  i.,  eap.  27. 

*  MBl«bnnch«,  Search  ofUr  Tr^h,  book  UL,  ebap.  9. 
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Hume  applies  the  name  to  thoee  who  think  the  mind  of  God 
is  like  the  mind  of  man. 

"  When  it  is  asked,  what  cause  produces  order  in  the  ideas 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  can  any  other  reason  be  assigned  by 
joa  AtUhropomorpkUe$,  than  that  it  is  a  rational  facal^,  and 
that  such  is  the  nature  of  Beitj." ' 
ASnCIPATIOV  (anticipaiio,  ycpoKi^^cf),  is  a  term  which  was 
first  used  by  Epicurus  to  denote  a  general  notion  which  en- 
ables us  to  conceiTO  beforehand  of  an  object  which  had  not 
yet  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  But  these  gene- 
ral notions  being  formed  by  abstraction  from  a  multitude  of 
particular  notions,  were  all  originally  owing  to  sensation,  or 
mere  generalizations  ^  posteriori.  Buhle*  gives  the  following 
account :  —  '*  The  impressions  which  objects  make  on  the 
senses,  leave  in  the  mind  traces  which  enable  us  to  recognise 
these  objects  when  they  present  themselves  anew,  or  to  com- 
pare them  with  others,  or  to  distinguish  them.  When  we  see 
an  animal  for  the  first  time,  the  impression  made  on  the  senses 
leaves  a  trace  which  serves  as  a  type.  If  we  aflerwards  see 
the  same  animal,  we  refer  tiie  impression  to  the  type  already 
existing  in  the  mind.  This  type  and  the  relation  of  the  new 
impression  to  it,  constituted  what  Epicurus  called  the  an^tct- 
paiion  of  an  idea.  It  was  by  this  aniicipat^on  that  we  could 
determine  the  identity,  the  resemblance  or  the  difference  of 
objects  actually  before  us,  and  those  formerly  observed.'^ 

The  language  of  Cicero*  seems  to  indicate  that  by  Epicurus 
the  torm  ttpoXif^f  was  extended  to  what  is  supersensual,  and 
included  what  is  now  called  knowledge  d  priori.  "  Qua  est 
enitn  geng,  aui  quod  genus  hominnm,  quod  non  habeatt  sine  doe- 
trina,  anticipationem  quandam  Deorum  t  quam  apdiai  ftft6ktf^ 
Epicurus,  id  est,  anieeeptam  animo  rei  quandam  informationem, 
sine  qua  nee  inUUigi  quidquam,  nee  quceri,  nee  dispuiari 
potest"  And  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,^  the  Stoics 
defined  npoXri'^ts  to  mean  *'  a  natural  conception  of  the  uni- 
versal.''   It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  definition  was 

>  Dialnffues  on  Nat.  Rdig^  pmrts  It  ,  t. 

•  ma.  d€  la  PhO.  MM^  torn.  1^  pp.  87,  SlL 

•  Dt  NaL  Jkor.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  IS. 
•Lib.YU,fMt.M,&3,M. 
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not  adopted  by  all.  And  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  said:^ 
—  **  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  xotvai  firoccu,  fvaixai 
fCpo9^4«K»  of  the  Stoics,  far  less  of  the  Epicureans,  were  more 
than  generalizations  d  posteriori.  Yet  this  is  a  mistake,  into 
which,  among  many  others,  Lipsius  and  Leibnitz  have  fallen 
in  regard  to  the  former/'* 
Anticipation  of  Ifatnre  is  a  phrase  employed  by  Lord  Baoon* 
to  denote  a  hasty  and  illicit  generalization,  as  opposed  to  a  due 
and  gradual  generalization,  which  he  called  an  LUerprdaiion 
of  Nature.''  . 
AHmrOKY  (drfJ,  against ;  vo/uo(,  law),  the  opposition  of  one  law 
or  rule  to  another  law  or  rule. 

"  If  He  once  willed  adultery  should  be  sinful,  all  his  omni- 
potence will  not  allow  Him  to  will  the  allowance  that  His 
holiest  people  might,  as  it  were,  by  His  own  antinomy  or 
counter  statute,  live  unrcproved  in  the  same  fact  as  He  Him- 
self esteemed  it,  according  to  our  common  explainers.''^ 

According  to  Kant,  it  means  that  natural  contradiction 
which  results  from  the  law  of  reason,  when,  passing  tUe  limits 
of  experience,  we  seek  to  know  the  absolute.  Then,  we  do 
not  attain  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  or  we  overstep  the  limits 
of  our  faculties,  which  reach  only  to  phenomena. 

If  the  world  be  regarded  not  as  a  phenomenon  or  sum  of 
phenomena,  but  as  an  absolute  thing  in  itself,  the  following 
Aniinomiee  or  counter-statements,  equally  capable  of  being 
supported  by  arguments,  arise :  — 

Th<9%9.  L  AntithtM. 

The  trorld  bu  an  origin  in  time,  and        The  world  hat  no  beginning  and 
is  quoad  spaee  shut  np  in  boandarios.    no  bounds. 

XL 
Every  compound  sobstanee  in  the        No  composite  eonsists   of  simple 
world  consists  of  simple  parts;  and    parts;  and  there  exists  nowbat  simplo  ~ 
there  Is  nothing  but  the  simple,  or    in  the  world, 
that  which  is  componnded  from  it 

*  ReuTi  Warki^  noUi  a,  p.  774. 

*  See  MatutdueUo  ad  Staicam  PML,  lib.  ll,  dioert  11 ;  and  Leibnits,  Abtowcw*  Jl^ 
soiff,  Pret    See  aim  Kemian,  DiiteH,  in  ^piatri  wfiXti^iP,  Ac.,  Ooett,  1786. 

*  Pref.  to  Aop.  Organ.  *  Milton,  Dod.  and  pUc.  qf  Div^t  b.  iL,  c.  8. 
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AHTDrOMT— 

in. 

The9i»»  AntUhetith 

It  U  nqabito  to  aamii^  »  Fr—  There  ie  no  Freedom.    Breiything 

eeiuality  to  explain  the  phenomena  io  the  world  happens  aecording  to  the 

of  the  worl^  lawf  of  natnxe. 

IV. 

To  the  world  there  holongf  fome-  There  exists  no  abtoluteljr  neceesary 
what  which,  either  as  its  part  or  its  Being,  neither  in  the  world  nor  out  of 
eanse,  is  an  ahsolntcly  necessary  being,    the  world,  as  its  cause. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  two  first  antinomieM  lies  the  absnnlitj 
of  transferring  to  the  world  in  itself  predicates  which  can  bo 
applied  only  to  a  world  of  phenomena.  We  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  by  declaring  that  both  thesis  and  antithesis  are  false. 
With  regard  to  the  third,  an  act  may  be  in  respect  of  the 
causality  of  reason  a  first  beginning,  while  yet,  in  respect  of 
the  sequences  of  phenomena,  it  is  no  more  than  a  subordinate 
commencement,  and  so  be,  in  the  first  respect,  free ;  but  in  the 
second,  as  mere  phenomenon,  fettered  by  the  law  of  the  causal 
nexus.  The  fourth  aiUincmy  is  explained  in  the  same  man- 
ner; for  when  the  cause  qua  phenomenon  is  contradistin- 
guished from  the  cause  of  phenomena,  so  far  forth  as  this  last 
may  be  a  thing  in  itself,  then  both  propositions  may  consist 
together.  1 

Others  think  that  when  the  principles  are  carefully  inducted 
and  expressed,  the  contradiction  disappears." 
AXnPATHT  (ayW  noBoiy  feeling  against).  —  "There  arc  many 
ancient  and  received  traditions  and  observations  touching  the 
sympathy  and  aniipcdhy  of  plants ;  for  that  some  will  thrive 
best  growing  near  others,  which  they  impute  to  sympathy, 
and  some  worse,  which  they  impute  to  aniipaihy**^ 

According  to  Sylvester  Rattray,  M.  D.,*  there  is  antipathy 
and  sympathy  not  only  between  plants,  but  also  between 
minerals  and  animals. 

>  Svinple,  Inirod.  to  Uetaphyrie  i\fRhicgt  p.  06. 

•  H-GMh,  Mdh.  qf  Div.  Govern.,  p.  &30,  5th  edit 

•  Beeon,  JVaf .  BM ,  met  47S. 

«  Jdiiut  Nowut  ad  OecuUat  S^pathitB  et  AfUipaOiia  eatuat  Hntnimda*.  ISm^ 
0Uif.,1668. 
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AHUPATHY— 

A  blind  and  instinctive  movement,  which,  without  any 
appreciable  reason,  makes  us  averse  to  the  companv  or  char- 
acter of  some  persons  at  first  sight.  An  involuntary  dislike 
or  aversion  entertained  by  an  animate  being  to  some  sensible 
object.  A  man  may  have  an  antipathy  to  particular  smells 
or  tastes,  a  turkey  cock  or  bull  to  the  colour  red,  a  horse  to 
the  smell  of  raw  flesh.  Some  are  natural*  others  are  acquired, 
as  a  surfeit  of  any  food  gives  antipathy.  Some  are  founded 
on  sensation,  others  on  sentiment. > — F.  Sympathy. 
A  PAETE  ANTE,  and  A  PAETE  POST.— These  two  expres- 
sions, borrowed  from  the  scholastic  philosophy,  refer  to  eter- 
nity ;  of  which  man  can  only  conceive  as  consisting  of  two 
parts ;  the  one  without  limits  in  the  past,  a  parte  ante ;  and 
the  other  without  limits  in  the  future,  a  parte  post.  Both  are 
predicable  of  Deity ;  only  the  latter  of  the  human  soul. — V, 
Eternity. 
APATAY  {oy  privative;  and  ftoBo^,  passion).  —  The  absence  of 
passion.  "  What  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy ^  or  dispasmon ; 
by  the  Sceptics  indisturbance,  dtofo^Mii;  by  the  Molinists, 
quietism ;  by  common  men,  peace  of  conscience :  seem  all  to 
mean  but  great  tranquillity  of  mind." ' 

As  the  passions  are  the  springs  of  most  of  our  actions,  a 

state  of  apathy  has  come  to  signify  a  sort  of  moral  inertia-— 

the  absence  of  all  activity  or  energy.   According  to  the  Stoics, 

apathy  meant  the  extinction  of  the  passions  by  the  ascendancy 

.  of  reason. 

"  By  the  perfect  apatJty  which  that  philosophy  (tho  Stoical) 
prescribes  to  us,  by  endeavouring  not  merely  to  moderate 
but  to  eradicate,  all  our  private,  partial,  and  selfish  afi!co- 
tions,  by  sufiering  us  to  feel  for  whatever  can  befall  our- 
selves, our  friends,  our  country,  not  even  the  sympathetic 
and  reduced  passions  of  the  impartial  spectator, — it  endea- 
vours to  render  us  altogether  indifierent  and  unconcerned 
in  tho  success  or  miscarriage  of  everything  which  nature  has 
prescribed  to  us  as  the  proper  business  and  occupation  of  our 
lives."* 

*  Locke,  On  Hum.  Undertland^  book  U.,  chap.  88,  Met  7, 8. 

•  Sir  W.  Temple,  Of  Gardmatg. 

s  Bmitb,  ThDory  of  Moral  SetUimenU,  part  tU^  sect  2.^ 
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AFAIHT— 

"  In  general,  experience  will  show,  that  as  the  wants  of 
natural  appetite  to  food  supposes  and  proceeds  from  some 
natural  disease;  so  the  opoMy  the  Stoics  talk  of,  as  much 
supposes  or  is  accompanied  with  something  amiss  in  the  moral 
oharacter,  in  that  which  is  the  health  of  the  mind."' 

la  luy  apaihjf  let  SUda  boMt 

Thalr  vlrtne  fls'd ;  tto  llz'd  u  In  a  fttMt ; 

GoBtncted  all,  ntiriaf  to  tb»  biMit ; 

Bat  itrMigth  of  mind  is  vxtrtiM^  not  rttL"— Pon.* 

APHOBISHt  determinate  position,  from  i^opfrgw,  to  bound,  or 
limit ;  whence  our  horizon.  **  In  order  to  get  the  full  sense 
of  a  word,  we  should  first  present  to  our  minds  the  yibual 
image  that  forms  its  primary  meaning.  Draw  lines  of  dif- 
ferent colours  round  the  difierent  counties  of  England,  and 
then  cut  out  each  separately,  as  in  the  common  play-maps 
that  children  take  to  pieces  and  put  together,  so  that  each  dis- 
trict can  be  contemplated  apart  from  the  rest,  as  a  whole  in 
itself.  This  twofold  act  of  circumscribing  and  detaching, 
when  it  is  exerted  by  the  mind  on  subjects  of  reflection  and 
reason,  is  to  aphorise,  and  the  result  an  aphorism"* 

A  precise,  sententious  saying ;  e,  g,,  "  It  is  always  safe  to 
learn  from  our  enemies,  seldom  safe  to  instruct  eyen  our 
friends." 

.^  Like  Hippocrates,  BoerhaaTe  has  written  a  book  entitled 
Aphorisms,  containing  medical  maxims,  not  treated  argumenta- 
tirely,  but  laid  down  as  certain  truths.  In  civil  law  apJufrisms 
are  also  used. 

The  three  ancient  commentators  upon  Hippocrates,  vix., 
Theophilus,  Meletins,  and  Stephanus,  have  given  the  same 
definition  of  an  aphorism,  i, «.,  *'  a  succinct  saying,  compre- 
hending a  complete  statement,"  or  a  saying  poor  in  expres- 


«BiitIcr,fl«m4MiT. 

•  MiraMtonH  (Joh.  Butb.),  DimmrL  dt  AMeomm  As^^mc,  U.    4to,  Helmet,  1079. 
BMniw,  jW<l9^  UbU  3,  ▲»40tt«  Sapimtifl  StoicL    4to,  CoiMnbag^  1688. 
riMlMnu  (John  Hon.),  Diu.  dt  SMda  InaBtiaifaUo  nupeetU.    4to,  Leipi.,  1710. 
Qondlui  DitpvUUio  trUum  Ukid  Sloieorum  paradoaon  wtpl  r9f  ivti$U»t  tapendmt, 
4to^86dlnl,l720. 
lleinon,  Mdangtt,  torn,  it.,  p.  130. 
•Oolorldgt^  Mdt  to  B^/UeUan,  toI.  i^  p.  IS,  «dlt  184S. 
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APH0BI8K- 

sion,  bat  rich  in  seatiment.  The  first  aplwrUm  of  Hippo- 
crates 18,  '*Life  is  short,  and  the  art  is  long;  the  occasion 
fleeting;  experience  fallacious,  and  judgment  difficult  The 
physician  must  not  only  be  prepared  to  do  what  is  right  him- 
self, but  also  to  make  the  patient^  the  attendants,  and  exter- 
nals, co-operate." 

"  The  first  and  most  ancient  inquirers  into  truth  were  wont 
to  throw  their  knowledge  into  apborismSf  or  short,  scattered, 
unmethodical  sentences." ' 

Heraclitus  is  known  by  his  aphorisms,  which  are  amonfi; 
the  most  brilliant  of  those 

**  JcweUi,  tf  words  long^ 
Th«t  on  the  stretehed  foro>fliigor  of  til  tim«^ 
Sparkle  for  ever." 

Among  the  most  famous  are, — ^War  is  father  of  all  things, 
».  e.,  all  things  are  evolved  by  antagonistic  force.  No  man 
can  bathe  twice  in  the  same  stream,  t.  e.,  all  things  are  in 
perpetual  flux. 
APODBICnC,  APODEICTICAL  (ajto6u»pvnh  to  show).— 
"  The  argumentation  is  from  a  similitude,  therefore  not  apo' 
didiek,  or  of  evident  demonstration." ' 

This  term  was  borrowed  by  Kant  from  Aristotle.*  He  made 
a  distinction  between  propositions  which  admitted  of  contra- 
diction or  dialectio  discussion,  and  such  as  were  the  basis  or 
result  of  demonstration.  Kant  wished  to  introduce  an  analo- 
gous distinction  between  our  judgments,  and  to  give  the  name 
of  apodeictic  to  such  as  were  above  all  contradiction. 
APOLOGUE  {&ft^ikoy9f,  fabula)^  <'a  novel  story,  contrived  to 
teach  some  moral  truth." —^  Johnson. 

'*  It  would  be  a  high  relief  to  hear  an  apologue  or  fable  well 
told,  and  with  such  humour  as  to  need  no  sententious  moral 
at  the  end  to  make  the  application."^  It  is  essential  to  an 
apologue  that  the  circumstances  told  in  it  should  be  fictitious. 

*  iVev.  Organ^  book  L,  leet  SS.    And  the  Ifavum  Orffamm  Itself  le  written  in 
aphorUmt. 

*  RobioMn,  Budaea,  p.  23. 

•  Arudyt  Prior^  lib.  1.,  cap.  1. 

•  Shafteabory;  vol.  lii.,  M£$edL  4,  e.  1. 
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APOLOOTJE— 

The  difference  between  aparabU  and  an  apologue  is,  that  the 
former  being  drawn  from  hnman  life  requires  probability  in 
the  narration ;  whereas  the  apologue  being  taken  from  inani- 
mate things  or  the  inferior  animals,  is  not  confined  stricUj  to 
probability.    The  fables  of  JEaop  are  apologues. 

For  an  admirable  instance  of  the  xoyof  or  apologue,  see 
Coleridge's  Friend,  where  the  case  of  the  seisore  of  the 
Danish  fleet  by  the  English  is  represented  in  this  form. 
APOLOOT  (attcouoyia,  a  defence  made  in  aconrt  of  justice). — 
We  have  a  work  of  Xenophon,  entitled  the  Apology  of  Socrates, 
and  another  with  the  same  title  by  Plato.  The  term  was 
adopted  by  the  Christian  fathers,  and  applied  to  their  writings 
in  defence  of  Christianity,  and  in  answer  to  its  opponents. 
About  the  year  125,  Quadratus  and  Aristides  presented  Apolo- 
gies to  the  Emperor  Iladrian  when  on  a  risit  to  Athens.  Ter- 
tullian  addressed  his  Apologetic  to  the  magistrates  of  Rome, 
the  Emperor  Severus  being  then  absent. 
APOFETHEOH  (oHo^eyyofuu,  to  speak  out  plainly).  — A  short 
and  pithy  speech  or  saying  of  some  celebrated  man ;  as  that 
of  Augustus,  Festina  lente. 

"  In  a  numerous  collection  of  our  Saviour's  apophthegms, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  one  example  of  sophistry."  ^ 

The  Lacedsemonians  used  much  this  mode  of  speaking. 
Plutarch  has  a  collection  entitled  the  Apophthegms  of  Kings 
and  Generals,  many  of  which  are  anecdotes ;  and  also  another 
entitled  Laconiea.  Drusius  (Joan.  Prof.  Heb.  Lugd.  Bat.) 
published  in  1612,  a  collection  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Apoph- 
thegms,   Erasmus  has  a  collection  of  Apophthegms,* 

'<0f  Blockmore's  (Sir  Richard)  attainments  in  the  ancient 
tongues,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  his  prose,  he  has 
confounded  an  aphorism  with  an  apophthegm"* 

In  Guesses  ai  Truth,*  the  saying  of  Demosthenes,  "that 
action  was  the  first,  second,  and  third  essential  of  eloquence,'' 
is  called  an  apophthegm. 

'  Pal«7,  Endtnees,  p«rt  IL, «.  & 

3  ]2mo,  BmU,  1666. 

•  MaKsnUr,  On  Jdditon,  p.  11. 

•SdMriMplSiS.  ' 
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AFPEKCEPTIOir  (Self-consciousness).  —  "By  appercepiion  he 
(Leibnitz)  understands  that  degree  of  perception  which  re- 
flects as  it  were  upon  itself;  by  which  wo  are  conscious  of  our 
own  existence,  and  conscious  of  our  perceptions,  by  which  we 
can  reflect  upon  the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  and  can 
comprehend  abstract  truths."  ^ 

"  By  appercepiion  the  Leibnitzio-Wolfians  meant  the  act  by 
which  the  mind  is  conscious  immediately  of  the  repreaenta- 
tiye  object,  and  through  it,  mediately  of  the  remote  object 
represented." ' 

Appercepiion  according  to  Kant  is  consciousness  of  one's 
self,  or  the  simple  representation  of  the  I.  If  a  subject 
capable  of  representations  possesses  such,  it,  besides,  always 
connects  with  these  representations  that  it  (the  subject)  has 
them.  This  second  representation,  that  I,  the  representing 
subject,  has  these  representations,  is  called  the  consciousness 
of  myself,  or  the  apperception.  This  representation  is  simple, 
and  is  an  efiect  of  the  understanding,  which  thereby  connects 
all  the  diversity  of  a  representation  in  a  single  representation, 
or,  according  to  Kant's  mode  of  expression,  produces  a  syn- 
thesis."' 

"The  term  consciousness  denotes  a  siaie,  apperception  an 
act  of  the  ego;  and  from  this  alone  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  is  apparent."^ 

"  Cousin  maintains  that  the  soul  possesses  a  mode  of  spon- 
taneous thought,  into  which  yolition  and  reflection,  and  there- 
fore personality,  do  not  enter,  and  which  gives  her  an  intui- 
tion of  the  absolute.  For  this  he  has  appropriated  the  name 
apperception^  explaining  it  also  as  a  true  inspiration,  and  hold- 
ing therefore,  that  inspirations  come  to  man,  not  by  the  special 
volitions  of  God,  as  commonly  believed^  but  fall  to  reason  in  its 
own  rights  thus  constituting  a  scientific  organ  of  discovery."* 

APPETITE.  —  "  The  word  appetitus,  from  which  that  of  appetite 
is  derived,  is  applied  by  the  Romans  and  the  Latinists  to  do- 
sires  in  general,  whether  they  primarily  relate  to  the  body  or 
not,  and  with  obvious  propriety ;  for  the  primitive  signification 

<  B«M.  InUU.  Fiaw^  mmj  lU  o.  16. 

•  Sir  Will.  HmmlltOD,  RdtPs  Work*,  note  »•,  Mct  1. 

•  BftTwood,  Critidc  1/  Pure  Beaton,  p.  502. 

«  M«lkI«!)ohfi,  CrOkUm  ^f  Putt  JReaton,  note,  p.  81. 

•  MmTImt,  Enpary  UUo  HuMum  Naiur*,  8?o,  Sdla.,  UI8,  p.  21^ 
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APPETITE  — 

ifl  the  seeking  after  whatever  may  eondace  either  to  gratiftcA- 
tion  or  happiness.  Thus  Cicero  obserres,  *  Mciu9  animoram 
dupliees  sunt;  aUeri^  cogitationU ;  alUri,  appetitiu.  Cogilaiio 
in  ve^t)  exquirendo  maxime  venaiur;  appetUus  impellit  ad  agen" 
dumJ  By  two  powers  of  action  being  thns  placed  in  contrast 
with  each  other,  and  the  one  applied  to  thought  simply,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  other  comprehends  every  species  of  desire, 
whether  of  a  mental  or  corporeal  nature.  Metaphysicians 
also,  who  have  written  in  the  Latin  language,  use  the  word 
appedius  in  the  same  latitude.'' ' 

In  modem  use,  appetita  refer  to  corporeal  wants,  each  of 
which  creates  its  correspondent  desire.  But  desire  proper  re- 
fers to  mental  objects. 

''The  word  appetite,  in  common  language,  often  means 
hanger,  and  sometimes  figuratively  any  strong  desire."  * 

As  our  perceptions  are  external,  which  are  common  to  us 
with  the  brutes;  and  internal,  which  are  proper  to  us  as 
rational  beings-— so  appetite  is  sensitive  and  rational.  The  sen- 
sitive appetite  was  distinguished  into  the  irascible  and  the 
concupisciple.* 

Appetite  and  InBtinct. — "Appetites  have  been  called  instinc- 
tive, because  they  seek  their  own  gratification  without  the 
aid  of  reason,  and  often  in  «pite  of  it.  They  are  common  to 
man  with  the  brute ;  but  they  differ  at  least  in  one  important 
respect  from  those  instincts  of  the  lower  animals  which  are 
usually  contrasted  with  human  reason.  The  objects  towards 
which  they  are  directed  are  prized  for  their  own  sake ;  they 
are  sought  as  ends,  while  instinct  teaches  brutes  to  do  many 
things  which  are  needed  only  as  means  for  the  attainment  of 
some  ulterior  purpose.  Thus  instinct  enables  a  spider  to  en- 
trap his  prey,  while  appetite  only  leads  him  to  devour  it  when 
in  hia  possession. 

*'  Instinct  is  an  impulse  conceived  without  instruction,  and 
prior  to  all  experience,  to  perform  certain  nets,  which  are  not 
needed  for  the  immediate  gratification  of  the  agent,  which,  in 
fact,  are  often  opposed  to  it,  and  are  useful  only  as  means  for 

•  Ooimn,  On  Iht  Putioiu,  toI.  L,  p.  U. 

•  BoAtti*,  Mar,  Sdaue,  part  U  o.  1. 

•  JMOt  Act,  JPbw^  mmj  iU. ;  atovwt,  JeL  i^w .,  vol.  L,  p.  14. 
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APPETITE- 

the  accomplishment  of  some  ulterior  object ;  and  this  object  is 
usually  one  of  pre-eminent  utility  or  necessity,  either  for  the 
preservation  of  the  animal's  own  life,  or  for  the  continuance 
of  its  species.  The  former  quality  separates  it  from  intelli- 
gence, properly  so  called,  which  proceeds  only  by  experience 
or  instruction ;  and  the  latter  is  its  peculiar  trait  as  distin- 
guished from  appetite,  which  in  strictness  uses  no  means  at 
all,  but  looks  only  to  ends."  * 
APPREHEE'SIOir  (apprehendo,  to  lay  hold  of).—''  By  the  appre- 
hensive power,  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible  things,  pre- 
sent or  absent,  and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print  of  a 
seal.""  ' 

Hero  it  includes  not  only  conception  or  imagination,  bnt 
also  memory  or  retention. 

**  How  can  he  but  be  moved  willingly  to  serve  God,  who 
hath  an  apprehension  of  Ood's  merciful  design  to  save  him  I"* 

**  It  may  be  true,  perhaps,  tftat  the  generality  of  the  negro 
slaves  are  extremely  dull  of  apprehension  and  slow  of  under- 
standing."^ 

Apprehension  in  Logic,  is  that  act  or  condition  of  the  mind 
in  which  it  receives  a  notion  of  any  object ;  and  which  is  ana- 
logous to  the  perception  of  the  senses.  Inamplex  apprehen" 
sion  regards  one  object,  or  several,  without  any  relation  being 
perceived  between  them,  as  a  man,  a  card,  &e.  Complex  ap- 
prehension regards  several  objects  with  such  a  relation,  as  a 
man  on  horseback,  a  pack  of  cards,  &c.* 

**  Apprehension  is  the  Kantian  word  for  perception,  in  the 
largest  sense  in  which  we  employ  that  term.  It  is  the  genus 
which  inclndes  under  it,  as  species,  perception  proper  and 
sensation  proper."  • 
Apprehend  and  Comprehend.  —  "  We  apprehend  many  truths 
which  we  do  not  comprehctxd.  The  great  mysteries  of  our 
faith,  the  doctrine,  for  instance,  of  the  Holy  Trinity — we  lay 
hold  upon  it  (ad  prehendo),  we  hang  upon  it,  our  souls  live  by 
it ;  but  wo  do  not  take  it  all  in,  we  do  not  comprehend  it ;  for 

<  Bowra,  LototU  Lai.,  1840,  p.  228. 
^  Burton,  AnaU  of  JUdaneftcly,  p.  21. 

*  Btrrow,  Serin,  xlii.  *  Porteiu,  On  dviUeaHon  of  Slartt» 

*  Whfttcly,  Log^  b.  «,  ch.  1.  { 1. 

*  Mdklcjohn,  Criticism  of  Purt  Rtatm,  note,  p.  127. 
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it  in  a  necessary  attribute  of  God  that  He  ia  incomprehensible; 
if  He  were  not  so  He  would  not  be  Qod,  or  the  being  that 
comprehended  Him  would  be  God  also.  But  it  also  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  God  that  He  may  be  *  apprehended '  though  not 
*  comprehended'  by  His  reasonable  creatures;  He  has  made 
them  to  know  Him,  though  not  to  know  Him  all,  to  'appre- 
hend' though  not  to  'comprehend'  Him." ' 

AFFBOBATIOH  (Horal)  includes  a  judgment  of  an  action  as 
right  J  and  a  feeling  favourable  to  the  agent.  The  judgment 
precedes  and  the  feeling  follows.  But  in  some  cases  the  feel- 
ing predominates ;  and  in  others  the  judgment  is  more  promi- 
nent. Hence  some  have  resolred  an  exercise  of  the  moral 
faculty  into  an  act  of  the  reason ;  while  others  would  refer  it 
altogether  to  the  sensibility.  But  both  the  judgment  and  the 
feeling  should  be  taken  into  account.* 

A  FBIOBI  and  A  POSTESIOSI.— "There  are  two  general 
ways  of  reasoning^  termed  arguments  d  priori  and  d  posteriori^ 
or  according  to  what  is  usually  styled  the  synthetic  and  anor 
lytic  method ;  the  one  lays  down  some  preyious,  self-evident 
principles ;  and  in  the  next  place,  descends  to  the  severai  con- 
sequences that  may  be  deduced  from  them ;  the  other  begins 
with  a  view  of  the  phenomena  themselves,  traces  them  to  their 
original,  and  by  developing  the  properties  of  these  pheno- 
mena, arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  the  cause."* 

By  an  d  priori  argument  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  an 
antecedent  fact,  whether  the  consequence  be  in  the  order  of 
time  or  in  the  necessary  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  By  the 
argument  d  posteriori  we  reason  from  what  is  consequent  in 
the  order  of  time  to  what  is  antecedent,  or  from  effect  to  cause. 
An  individual  may  fall  under  suspicion  of  murder  for  two 
reasons :  he  may  have  coveted  the  deceased's  property,  or  he 
may  be  found  with  it  in  his  possession ;  the  former  is  an  4 
priori,  the  latter  an  d  posteriori  argument  against  him. 

"Of  demonstrations  there  are  two  sorts;  demonstrations 
d  priori,  when  we  argue  from  the  cause  to  the  effect ;  and  d 

*  Traoch,  On  AMy  of  Wvrda,  p.  110,  12iiks  Lond^  1861. 

*  8«e  Manmlt^fMar.  PhiL,  p.  102;  Beid,  JUL  Pm^  tanj  r^  ch.  7. 

*  King,  Amjt  m  £WZ,  VnL,  p.  9. 
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po9teriari,  when  we  argne  from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Thus 
when  we  argue  from  the  ideas  we  have  of  immenflity,  eternity, 
necessary  existence,  and  the  like,  that  such  perfections  can 
reside  but  in  one  being,  and  thence  conclude  that  there  can 
be  but  one  supreme  God,  who  is  the  cause  and  author  of  all 
things,  and  that  therefore  it  is  contradictory  to  this  to  suppose 
that  there  can  be  two  necessary  independent  principles,  the 
one  the  cause  of  all  the  good,  and  the  other  the  cause  of  all 
the  evil  that  is  in  the  world ;  this  is  an  argument  d  priori. 
Again,  when  the  Manicheans  and  Paulicians,  from  what  they 
observe  in  things  and  facts,  from  the  many  natural  evils  which 
they  see  in  the  world,  and  the  many  moral  wickednesses 
which  are  committed  by  men,  conclude  that  there  must  be 
two  different  causes  or  principles  from  whence  each  of  these 
proceed ;  this  is  arguing  d  posteriori^*  * 

**  The  term  d  priori,  by  the  influence  of  Kant  and  his  school, 
is  now  very  generally  employed  to  charactcriae  those  elements 
of  knowledge  which  are  not  obtained  d  posteriori  —  are  not 
evolved  out  of  factitious  generalizations ;  but  which  as  native 
to,  are  potentially  in,  the  mind  antecedent  to  the  act  of  ex- 
perience, on  occasion  of  which  (as  constituting  its  subjective 
condition)  they  are  first  actually  elicited  into  consciousness. 
Previously  to  Kant  the  terms  d  priori  and  d  posteriori  were, 
in  a  sense  which  descended  from  Aristotle,  properly  and  usually 
employed  —  the  former  to  denote  a  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect — the  latter  a  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause.  The  term 
d  priori  came,  however,  in  modem  times,  to  be  extended  to 
any  abstract  reasoning  from  a  given  notion  to  the  conditions 
which  such  a  notion  involved ;  hence,  for  example,  the  title  d 
priori  bestowed  on  the  ontological  and  cosmological  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  The  latter  of  these,  in  fact, 
starts  from  experience — ^from  the  observed  contingency  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  construct  the  supposed  notion  on  which  it 
founds.  Clarke's  cosmological  demonstration  called  d  priori, 
is  therefore,  so  far,  properly  an  argument  d  posteriori,*'  * 

"By  knowledge  d  priori,"  says  Kant,*  **we  shall  in  the 

■  Dr.  John  Clark,  Enquiry  into  Eril,  pp.  81-2. 

Sir  W.  nam  n  ton,  i?«uf«  Works,  p.  702. 
*  CriUeitm  of  Pkrt,  Seaton,  lDtn4.,  {  1* 
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8eqael  understand,  not  fuch  aa  is  independent  of  this  or  that 
kind  of  experience,  but  such  as  is  absolutely  so  of  all  experi- 
ence. Opposed  to  this  is  empirical  knowledge,  or  that  which 
is  possible  only  d  posteriori,  that  is,  through  experience. 
Knowledge  d  priori  is  either  pure  or  impure.  Pure  knowledge 
d  priori  is  that  with  which  no  empirical  element  is  mixed  up. 
For  example,  the  proposition,  *  Every  change  has  a  cause,'  is 
a  proposition  d  priori,  but  impure  because  change  is  a  con- 
ception which  can  only  be  deriyed  from  experience/' 

"We  have  ordinarily  more  consideration  for  the  demon- 
stration called  propter  quid  or  d  priori,  than  for  that  which 
we  call  quia  or  d  posteriori;  because  the  former  proooeds  from 
uniyersals  to  particulars,  from  causes  to  effects,  while  the  lat- 
ter proceeds  in  a  manner  wholly  contrary.  We  must  never- 
theless see  whether  we  have  a  right  to  do  this;  since  no 
demonstration  d  priori  can  have  credence,  or  be  received, 
without  supposing  the  demonstration  d  posteriori,  by  which  it 
must  be  proved.  For  how  is  it,  for  example,  that  having  to 
prove  that  man  feels,  from  this  proposition,  every  animal  feels 
— how,  I  say,  will  you  establish  the  truth  of  this  position, 
should  some  one  hesitate  to  grant  it,  except  by  making  induc- 
tion of  the  individual  animals,  of  whom  there  is  not  one  that 
docs  not  feel ?"> 

"If  there  are  any  truths  which  the  mind  possesses,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  before  and  independent  of  ex- 
perience, they  may  be  called  d  priori  truths,  as  belonging  to 
it  prior  to  all  that  it  acquires  from  the  world  around.  On  the 
other  hand,  truths  which  are  acquired  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience, are  called  d  posteriori  truths,  because  they  come  to 
the  mind  after  it  has  become  acquainted  with  external  facts. 
How  far  d  priori  truths  or  ideas  are  possible,  is  the  great  catip- 
pus  philosophorum,  the  great  controverted  question  of  mental 
philosophy."* — V,  Dzxonstbation. 
ABBOK  POBPHTKIAHA.— In  the  third  century  Porphyry 
wrote  Viaaiyioyri,  or  an  LUroduciiou  to  Logic.  He  represented 
the  five  predicablcs  under  the  form  of  a  tree  with  its  trunk 


>  Benier,  AbridgmeiU  </  Cfatttndi  «  De  VEnimdbmmt,'*  vol.  vl^  pp.  8X0-1. 
*  ThomaoB,  OtMint  ^  Lam  nf  Tkovffht,  2d  edit,  pp.  SS-9. 
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and  branches,  and  hence  the  name.  By  the  Greek  logicians 
it  was  called  the  ladder  {loJtfwi)  of  Porphyry.  A  delineation 
of  the  Arbor  Porphifriana  is  giren  by  Aquinas.^ 

AXCHifiVS  18  the  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to  the  vital  prin- 
ciple which  presides  over  the  growth  and  continuation  of 
living  beings.  He  called  it  body ;  but  an  astral  body,  that  is 
an  emanation  from  the  substance  of  the  stars,  which  defends 
us  against  the  external  agents  of  destruction  till  the  inevita- 
ble term  of  life  arrives.  The  hypothesis  was  extended  by 
Van  Ilelmont  to  the  active  principle  which  presides  not  only 
over  every  body,  but  over  every  particle  of  organized  body, 
to  which  it  gives  its  proper  form. 
The  word  is  used  by  More'  as  synonymous  with  form, 

ABCHELOGT  (xoyo^  h*^  tuv  dpitwv)  treats  of  principles,  and 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Archceology  (xoyo(  tttpi  twr 
&pxaMaif),  which  treats  of  antiquities  or  things  old.' — V.  Prik- 

CIPLS. 

ABCHEIYPE  i^XK*  first  or  chief;  and  tvHof,  form),  a  model 
or  first  form. — "There  were  other  objects  of  the  mind,  uni- 
versal, eternal,  immutable,  which  they  called  intelligible 
ideas,  all  originally  contained  in  one  archetypal  mind  or  un- 
derstanding, and  from  thence  participated  by  inferior  minda 
or  souls."* 

'*  The  first  mind  is,' according  to  this  hypothesis,  an  ardu' 
iypal  world  which  contains  intelligibly  all  that  is  contained 
sensibly  in  our  world."  • 

Cornelius  Agrippa  gave  the  name  of  Arcketypt  to  God,  con- 
sidered as  the  absolute  model  of  all  being. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  the  archetypes  of  our  ideas  are 
the  things  really  existing  out  of  us.  "  By  real  ideas,  I  mean 
such  as  have  a  foundation  in  nature;  such  as  have  a  con- 
formity with  the  real  being  and  existence  of  things,  or  with 
their  archetypes"^ 

>  Opv»c.  zWUL,  tnct  \\^  cap.  8. 

•  AwUdaU  to  Athtiam^  pt.  i^  o.  11. 

•  8m  AUtediua  (J.  H.),  SeiaUifmm  Ommi»m  AMyoftyadte. 
«  Cudworth,  htidL  S^tL,  p.  387. 

•  BoUogbroke,  ISanj  W.,  sect  28. 

•  S$$a]f  on  Aim.  UndenUmd^  b.  II.,  e.  80. 
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"  There  is  truih  as  well  as  poetry  in  tiie  Platonic  idea  of 
things  being  formed  after  original  arehet^pea.  Bat  we  hold 
that  these  archetypes  are  not  nnoreated,  as  Plato  seems  to  sup- 
pose ;  we  maintain  that  they  have  no  Necessary  or  indepen* 
dent  existence,  but  that  they  are  the  product  of  Divine 
wisdom ;  and  that  we  can  discoyer  a  final  cause  for  their  pre- 
valence, not,  indeed,  in  the  mere  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  animal,  but  in  the  aid  furnished  to  those  created  intelli- 
gences who  are  expected  to  contemplate  and  admire  their  pre- 
determined forms."  * 

"Apelles  painte  a  head  of  Jupiter.  The  statue  of  Phidias 
was  his  archetype,  if  he  paints  after  it  from  memory,  from 
idea.  It  was  his  model,  if  he  paints  after  it  in  presence  of 
the  statue.  He  paints  a  likeness,  if  the  resemblance  is  striking. 
If  he  makes  a  second  painting  in  imitation  of  the  first,  he 
takes  a  copy,"* 
ABCHITECTOSflCSl— "  I  understand  by  an  ArchiUctonick  the 
art  of  systems.  As  the  systematic  unity  is  what  first  of  all 
forms  the  usual  cognition  into  science,  that  is,  from  a  mere 
9'ggfegiBkte  of  it  forms  a  system,  so  is  Architectonick  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scientific  in  our  cognition  in  general,  and 
belongs  therefore  necessarily  to  the  doctrine  of  Method."' 
ABOTTMEHT  (arguo,  from  dpy^;,  clear,  manifest — ^to  show,  reason, 
or  prove),  is  an  explanation  of  that  which  is  doubtful,  by  that 
which  is  known. 

Reasoning  (or  discourse)  expressed  in  words,  is  Argument. 
Every  argument  consiste  of  two  parts ;  that  which  is  proved; 
and  that  by  means  o/ which  it  is  proved.  The  former  is  called, 
before  it  is  proved,  the  question;  when  proved  the  conclusion 
(or  inference) ;  that  which  is  used  to  prove  it,  if  stated  last  (as 
is  often  done  in  common  discourse),  is  called  the  reason,  and  is 
introduced  by  " because"  or  some  other  causal  conjunction ; 
e,g.,  '*  Caesar  deserved  death  because  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  all 
tyrante  deserve  death."  If  the  conclusion  be  stated  last 
(which  is  the  strict  logical  form,  to  which  all  reasoning  may 
be  reduced),  then,  that  which  is  employed  to  prove  it  is  called 

*  M'Cosb,  Mdh.  o/JHo.  Chnern^  b.  IL,  eh.  1, }  4. 

*  Taylor,  Sjfnonynu. 

*  Kant,  CrUiek  of  Pyr%  Kexuxm,  bj  Haywood,  pt  02L 
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the  premises,  and  the  conolusion  is  then  introdaeed  by  some 
^kUive  conjunction,  as  there/ore;  e.g.^ 
"All  tyrants  deserve  death: 
Caesar  was  a  tyrant; 
Therefore  he  deserved  death." ' 
The  term  arg^iment  in  ordinary  discourse,  has  several  mean- 
ings.— 1.  It  is  used  for  the  premises  in  contradistinction  to  the 
oonclasion,  e,  ^.,  "  the  conclusion  which  this  argument  is  in- 
tended to  establish  is,"  &c.    2.  It  denotes  what  is  a  course  or 
series  of  arguments,  as  when  it  is  applied  to  an  entire  disser- 
tation.   3.  Sometimes  a  disputation  or  two  trains  of  argument 
opposed  to  each  other.    4.  Lastly,  the  various  forms  of  stating 
an  argument  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  different  kinds  of 
argument,  as  if  the  same  argument  were  not  capable  of  being 
stated  in  various  ways.* 

'*  In  technical  propriety  argument  cannot  be  used  for  argU' 
mentation,  as  Dr.  Whately  thinks,  but  exclusively  for  its  middle 
term.  In  this  meaning,  the  word  (though  not  with  uniform 
consistency)  was  employed  by  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Boeiliius, 
&c. ;  it  was  thus  subsequently  used  by  the  Latin  Aristotelians, 
from  whom  it  passed  even  to  the  Ramists;  and  this  is  the 
meaning  which  the  expression  always  first  and  most  natu- 
rally suggests  to  a  logician."* 

In  this  sense,  the  discovery  of  arguments  means  the  dis- 
covery of  middle  terms. 

Argument  (The  Indirect). — It  is  opposed  to  the  Ostensive  or 
Direct  Of  Indirect  arguments  several  kinds  are  enumerated 
by  logicians. 

Argunentnm  ad  homineniiy  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of  an 
opponent 

Argnmentam  ez  eoacesio,  a  proof  derived  from  some  truth 
tJready  admitted. 

Argnmentnm  a  fortiori,  the  proof  of  a  conclusion  deduced 
from  that  of  a  less  probable  supposition  that  depends  upon  it 
— Matthew  vi.  30,  vii.  11. 

Arg^nmentnm  ad  jadiciumi  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

>  Whfttel7,  Log^  b.  il.,  ch.  8, }  2.  •  IML,  Appendix  L 

•  Sir  W.  UuUltoo,  IMkKMtau^  ^  U7. 
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Argumentmii  ad  yereeimdiftm,  an  appeal  to  oar  rererenoe  for 
8ome  respected  authority. 

ArgpumeatlUll  ad  popullUII,  an  appeal  to  the  passions  uid  pre- 
judices of  the  multitude. 

Ar^^uaentiim  ad  ignorantiaiBy  an  argument  founded  on  the 
ignorance  of  an  adyersary. 

Xednctio  ad  abturdnm  la  the  proof  of  a  conclusion  deriyed  from 
the  absurdity  of  a  contrary  supposition.  These  arguments  are 
oalled  Indirect,  because  the  oenclusion  that  is  established  ia 
not  the  absolute  and  general  one  in  question,  but  some  other 
relatiye  and  particular  conclusion,  which  the  person  is  bound 
to  admit  in  order  to  maintain  his  consistency.  The  Eedudio 
ad  absurdum  is  the  form  of  argument  which  more  particularly 
comes  under  this  denomination.  In  geometry  this  mode  of 
reasoning  is  much  employed,  by  which,  instead  of  demon- 
strating what  is  asserted,  eyerything  which  contradicts  that 
'  assertion  is  shown  to  be  absurd.  For,  if  eyerything  which 
oontradicts  a  proposition  is  absurd,  or  unthinkable,  the  pro- 
position itself  must  be  accepted  as  true.  In  other  sciences, 
howeyer,  which  do  not  depend  upon  definition,  nor  proceed  by 
demonstration,  the  supposable  and  the  false  find  a  place  be- 
tween what  is  true  and  what  is  absurd. 
ABOVHEHTATIOir  is  opposed  to  intuition  and  consciousness, 
and  used  as  synonymous  with  deduction  by  Dr.  PricA.^ 

Argumentation  or  reasoning  is  that  operation  of  mind  where- 
by we  infer  one  proposition  from  two  or  more  propositions 
premised.* 

Argumeniati<m  must  not  be  confounded  with  reasoning. 
Reasoning  may  be  natural  or  artificial ;  argumentation  is  al- 
ways artificial.  An  adyocate  reasons  and  argues;  a  Hottentot 
ftasonSf  but  does  not  argue,  Reasoning  is  occupied  with  ideas 
and  their  relations,  legitimate  or  illegitimate ;  argumentation 
has  to  do  with  forms  and  their  regularity  or  irregularity.  One 
reasons  often  with  one's  self;  you  cannot  argue  but  with  two. 
A  thesis  is  set  down — you  attack,  I  defend  it;  you  insist,  I 
reply ;  you  deny,  I  approye ;  you  distinguish,  I  destroy  your 
distinction ;  your  objections  and  my  replies  balance  or  oyer- 


thap,  ft.  *  WAtt%  Ltff^  latcod. 
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ABatnCEVTATIOH — 

turn  one  another.    Such  is  arg^imeniaiion.    It  supposes  that 
there  are  two  sides,  and  that  both  agree  to  the  same  rules.^ 

*'  ArgumenicUionis  nomine  Ma  dispuiaiio  ipsa  compreheiy- 
dUur,  consians  ex  argumenio  et  argutnenii  eonfidatione"* 
ART  (Latin  ars,  from  Greek  Ipttiq,  strength  or  skill ;  or  from  apw, 
to  fit,  join,  or  make  agree). 

Ars  est  ratio  recta  aliquorum  operum  faeiendorum.^ 

Ars  est  habUus  cum  redaratione  effeciivus;  quia  per  precepfa 
sua  dirigit  effectionem  seu  productionem  operis  extemi  sensibilis. 
Differt  auiem  a  natura,  q%u>d  naiura  operatur  in  eo  in  quo  est; 
ars  vero  nunquam  operatur  in  eo  in  quo  est;  nisi  per  acddens, 
puia  cum  medicus  seipsum  sanai,^ 

Ars  est  metkodus  aliquidjuxia  regulas  detei^minatas  operandi.^ 

Ars  est  recta  ratio  factibilium,  atque  in  eo  differt  a  prudentia, 
qua  est  recta  ratio  agibilium  * 

Docti  rationem  artis  intelligvnt,  indocti  vdlupiatem. — Quint. 
This  is  the  difference,  in  the  fine  arts  especially,  between 
acquired  knowledge  and  natural  taste. 

''We  speak  of  art  as  distinguished  from  nature;  but  art 
itself  is  natural  to  man.  .  .  .  If  we  admit  that  man  is 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and  has  in  himself  a  principle  of 
progression  and  a  desire  of  perfection,  it  appears  improper  to 
say  that  he  has  quitted  the  state  of  his  nature,  when  he  has 
befun  to  proceed ;  or  that  he  finds  a  station  for  which  he  was 
not  intended,  while,  like  other  animals,  he  only  follows  the 
disposition  and  employs  the  powers  that  nature  has  given. 
The  latest  efforts  of  human  invention  are  but  a  continuation 
of  certain  devices  which  were  practised  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  rudest  state  of  mankind.''^ 

Art  is  defined  by  Lord  Bacon  to  be  "  a  proper  disposal  of 
the  things  of  nature  by  human  thought  and  experience,  so  as 
to  make  them  answer  the  designs  and  uses  of  mankind."  It 
may  be  defined  more  concisely  to  be  the  adjustment  of  means 
to  accomplish  a  desired  end.* 

>  DicL  da  Seimcu  PhHo$oph.  *  Ciono.  ■  Thonat  Aqidnu. 

•  Derodoo,  Phys^  p.  21.  •  BouTicr. 

•  PeemADS,  Inlrod,  ad  PAiToiopA^  p.  81. 

^  FerguMD,  £uay  on  HUL  of  Civ.  Ac.,  pp.  10-13. 

•  Stevsrt,  Works,  toL  iL,  p.  36,  last  «UUob. 
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**Ari  has  in  general  preceded  science.  There  were  bleach- 
ing, and  dyeing,  and  tanning,  and  artificers  in  copper  and 
iron,  before  there  was  chemistr  j  to  explain  the  processes  used. 
Men  made  wine  before  there  was  any  theory  of  fermentation ; 
and  glass  and  porcelain  were  manufactured  before  the  nature 
of  alkalies  and  earths  had  been  determined.  The  pyramids  of 
Nubia  and  Egypt,  the  palaces  and  sculptured  slabs  of  Nine- 
Teh,  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  obelisks  and 
temples  of  India,  the  cromlechs  and  druidical  circles  of  coux^ 
tries  formerly  Celtic,  all  preceded  the  sciences  of  mechanics 
and  architecture.  There  was  music  before  there  was  a  science 
of  acoustics ;  and  painting  while  as  yet  there  was  no  theory 
of  colours  and  perspective."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand  Cicero  has  said,*  ''  NikU  ed  etiim,  quod 
ad  ariem  redigi  poasii,  nisi  iUe  prius  qui  ilia  ieneif  quorum  artem 
insiituere  vuU,  habecU  illam  seierUiam,  ui  ex  tit  rebus,  quarutn 
are  nondum  sU,  ariem  efficere  possiiJ' 

And  Mr.  Harris*  has  argued — ''  If  there  were  no  theorems 
of  science  to  guide  the  operations  of  art,  there  would  be  no 
art;  but  if  there  were  no  operations  of  art,  there  might  still 
be  theorems  of  science.    Therefore  science  is  prior  to  ariJ' 

"  The  principles  which  art  involves,  science  evolves.  The 
truths  on  which  art  depends  lurk  in  the  artist's  mind  unde- 
Teloped,  guiding  his  hand,  stimulating  his  invenUon,  balancing 
his  judgment,  but  not  appearing  in  the  form  of  enunciated 
propositions.  Art  in  its  earlier  stages  is  anterior  to  science- 
it  may  afterwards  borrow  aid  from  it."^ 

If  the  knowledge  used  be  merely  accumulated  experience, 
the  art  is  called  empirical;  but  if  it  be  experience  reasoned 
upon  and  brought  under  general  principles,  it  assumes  a 
higher  character  and  becomes  a  scieniifie  art. 

The  difference  between  art  and  science  is  regarded  as  merely 
verbal  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.* 

'*  The  distinction  between  science  and  art  is,  that  a  science  is 

*  MKteli,  On  Dh,  OoMm^  p.  161. 
•JhOraiarttU^U 

•  Pfcfl.  ArrangtmentMj  chap.  15. 

*  WlMV«U,  PhA.  of  JnduU,  Seimeu,  toL  IL,  pp.  111-2,  ntw  tdlL 

•  In  MUn.  JEev.,  Ko.  115.    On  the  otbw  tidr,  Mt  Pntlkce  of  8t  HIlAlrePt  tnnalatkm 
of  tb*  Orffontn,  p.  12;  Wh«w«U,  PhO.  ^  /MftMC  Setmea,  pwt  U^  book  iL,  chap.  8. 
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a  body  of  principles  and  deductions,  to  explain  the  nature  of 
some  object  matter.  An  art  is  a  body  of  precepts  with  prao- 
tical  skill  for  the  completion  of  some  work.  A  science  teaches 
us  to  know,  an  aH  to  do ;  the  former  declares  that  something 
exists,  with  the  laws  and  causes  which  belong  to  its  existence; 
the  latter  teaches  how  something  may  be  produced."^ 

*'  The  object  of  science  is  knowledge ;  the  objects  of  art  are 
works.  In  oW,  truth  is  a  means  to  an  end ;  in  science  it  is  the 
only  end.  Hence  the  practical  arts  are  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  sciences.'" 

"  Science  gires  principles,  art  gives  rules.  Science  is  fixed, 
and  its  object  is  intellectual ;  art  is  contingent,  and  its  object 
sensible."* 
ASCETICISM  {a<sxtj6ii,  exercise). — The  exercise  of  scTere  virtue 
among  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics  was  so  called.  It  con- 
sisted in  chastity,  poverty,  watching,  fasting,  and  retirement. 
'<  The  ascetics  renounced  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  age ;  alnjured  the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage, 
chastised  the  body,  mortified  their  afiections,  and  embraced 
a  life  of  misery,  as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness."^ 

This  name  may  be  applied  to  every  system  which  teaches 
man  not  to  govern  his  wants  by  subordinating  them  to  reason 
and  the  law  of  duty,  but  to  stifle  them  entirely,  or  at  least  to 
resist  them  as  much  as  we  can ;  and  these  are  not  only  the 
wants  of  the  body,  but  still  more  those  of  the  heart,  the  ima- 
gination, and  the  mind ;  for  society,  the  family,  most  of  the 
sciences  and  arts  of  civilization,  are  proscribed  sometimes  as 
rigorously  as  physical  pleasures.  The  care  of  the  soul  and  the 
&ntemplation  of  the  Deity  are  the  only  employments.  Ascet- 
icism may  be  distinguished  as  religious^  which  is  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  expiation,  and  seeks  to  appease  the  Divine  wrath 
by  voluntary  sufferings,  and  philosophical^  which  aims  at  ac- 
complishing the  destiny  of  the  soul,  developing  its  faculties, 
and  freeing  it  from  the  servitude  of  sense.' 

■  TbomMn,  OuOhu  tif  Xom  ^  Thought,  p.  1%  3A  tdit 

•  Wb«w«l),  PhO.  qf  JndveL  SeUiueM,  aph.  ift. 

■  Harris,  Dialogue  on  AH, 

*  Gibbon,  HuL,  c  87. 
•J>kLdetaBiatcttPhiL 
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ASCETICISM- 

The  principle  of  attdieitm  is  described  by  Bentham,'  as 
«*  that  principle  which  approves  of  actions  in  proportion  as 
they  tend  to  diminish  haman  happiness,  and  conversely  dis- 
approves of  them  as  they  tend  to  augment  it/'  But  this  is 
not  a  fair  representation  of  Mceiicisni  in  any  of  its  forms. 
The  only  tnie  and  rational  asceticism  is  temperance  or  mode- 
ration in  all  things. 

A88S9T  {ad  seniio — ^to  think  the  same— to  be  of  the  same  mind 
or  opinion). — '*  Subscription  to  articles  of  religion,  though  no 
more  than  a  declaration  of  the  subscriber's  assent,  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
oatlis,  because  it  is  governed  by  the  same  rule  of  interpre- 
Ution."* 

Assent  is  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  accept  as  true  a 
propositioujji  perception,  or  an  idea.  It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  judgment ;  for  if  you  taka«way  from  judgment  affirmation 
or  denial,  nothing  remains  but  a  simple  conception  without 
logical  valuCj^pr  a  proportion  wluch  must  be  examined  before 
it  can  be  admitted.  It  is  also  implied  in  perception,  which 
would  otherwise  be  a  mere  phenomenon  which  the  mind  had 
not  accepted  as  true.  Assent  la  free  when  it  is  not  the  unavoid- 
able result  of  eridence,  necessary  when  I  cannot  withhold  it 
without  contradicting  myself.  The  Stoics,  while  they  ad- 
mitted that  most  of  our  ideas  came  from  without,  thought  that 
images  purely  sensible  could  not  be  converted  into  real  cog- 
nitions^without  a  spontaneous  act  of  the  mind,  which  is  just 
assent,  or  belief,  avyxatdSiais.^ — V.  Belief,  Consent. 

"Assent  of  tlie  mind  to  truth  is,  in.  all  cases,  the  work  not 
of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  reasoti.  Men  are  not  con- 
vinced by  syllo^isnis ;  but  when  they  believe  a  principle,  or 
wish  to  believe,  then  syllogisms  are  brought  in  to  prove  it."* 

ASSEBTIOIT  (nd  sem,  to  join  to,  to  declare),  in  Logic  is  the 
affirmation  or  denial  of  something.' 

ASSE£TOBT. — *'  But  whether  each  of  them  be  according  to  the 

*  Introd.  to  Prin,  of  Mor.  and  LegitUOion,  eb.  3. 

•  Pale^  Mor.  JPhH.,  b.  fli.,  e.  32.  •  Diet,  det  SeUmeu  PhOoierh, 
«  Sowell,  C7irii<.  Jfer,  ebap.  21.                     >  Wbately,  Xc^.,  b.  SL,  eh.  3,  { 
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kinds  of  oaths  divided  by  the  schoolmen,  one  atsertcry^  the 
other  promissory^  to  which  some  add  a  third,  commxTuUoTy,  is 
to  me  unknown/'  * 

Judgments  have  also  been  distingaished  into  the  problematic, 
the  assertory,  and  the  apodeictic,  —  V.  Judghbnt,  Oath. 
A8S0CIATI0H  {cusocio,  to  accompany).  —  "  Ideas  that  in  them- 
selves are  not  all  of  kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's 
minds,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  separate  them ;  they  always  keep 
company,  and  the  one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the 
understanding  but  its  associate  appears  with  it/'' — V.  Suo- 
OESTioN,  Train  of  Thought. 

"  If  several  thoughts,  or  ideas,  or  feelings,  have  been  in  the 
mind  at  the  same  time,  afterwards,  if  one  of  these  thoughts 
return  to  the  mind,  some,  or  all  of  the  others,  will  frequently 
return  with  it;  this  is  called  the  association  of  ideas."* 

**  By  the  law  of  continuity y  the  mind,  when  the  chord  has 
once  been  struck,  continuesy  as  Hume  describes  it,  to  repeat  of 
itself  the  same  note  again  and  again,  till  it  finally  dies  away. 
By  association  it  falls  naturally  into  the  same  train  of  consecu- 
tive ideas  to  which  it  has  been  before  accustomed.  Imagine  a 
glass  so  constructed  that  when  the  face  placed  before  it  was 
withdrawn,  the  image  should  still  continue  reflected  on  it  for 
a  certain  time,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter  until  it  finally 
disappeared.  This  would  represent  the  laio  of  continuity. 
Imagine  that  when  a  book  and  a  man  had  been  once  placed 
before  it  together,  it  should  be  able,  when  the  book  was  next 
brought  alone,  to  recall  the  imago  of  the  man  also.  This 
would  be  the  law  of  association.  On  these  two  laws  depends 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind."* — SewelL* 

''  The  law  of  association  is  this, — That  empirical  ideas  which 
often  follow  each  other,  create  a  habit  in  the  mind,  whenever 
the  one  is  produced,  for  the  other  always  to  follow."* 

''I  employ  the  word  association   to    express   the   effSect 


*  Fuller,  Worthies,  Gornwall. 

*  Locke,  On  Hum.  Undentand^  b.  U.,  e.  83,  leet  6. 

*  Taylor,  EkmmU  of  Thought 

*  See  the  QM  whieh  BctUtr  bat  made  of  tbcae  In  his  Analogy,  oh.  1  and  eb.  t. 

*  Ckrid,  Mor.,  oh.  14.  •  Kant,  jln(Aropo{ryy,  p.  182. 
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which  an  object  derives  from  idcM,  or  from  feelings  which 
it  does  not  necessarily  suggest,  but  which  it  uniformly  re- 
calls to  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  early  and  long  eontinned 
habits/' 1 

"InUUigiiur  per  as9ociationem  idearum  non  quctvis  ntUuralis 
et  necessaria  earundem  cor^undiOf  sed  qucB  fortuiia  eti,  aiti 
per  consuetudinem  vel  affectum  produeiiur,  qua  idea,  qum 
nuUum  naturalem  inter  se  habeni  nexunif  iia  copulaniur,  ut 
recurrenie  una,  Ma  earum  ctUena  se  cotispiciendam  inieUectui 
prcBbeal,"* 

"  The  influence  of  association  upon  morab  opens  an  ample 
field  of  inquiry.  It  is  from  this  principle  that  we  explain  the 
reformation  from  theft  and  drunkenness  in  servants  which  we 
sometimes  see  produced  by  a  draught  of  spirits  in  which  tartar 
emetic  had  been  secretly  dissolved.  The  recollection  of  the 
pain  and  sickness  excited  by  the  emetic,  naturally  associates 
itself  with  the  spirits,  so  as  to  render  them  both  equally  the 
objects  of  aversion.  It  is  by  calling  in  this  principle  only  that 
we  can  account  for  the  conduct  of  Moses  in  grinding  the 
golden  calf  into  a  powder,  and  afterwards  dissolving  it  (pro- 
bably by  means  of  hepar  sulphuris)  in  water,  and  compelling 
the  children  of  Israel  to  drink  of  it  as  a  punishment  for  their 
idolatry.  This  mixture  b  bitter  and  nauseous  in  the  highest 
degree,  An  inclination  to  idolatry,  therefore,  could  not  be 
felt  without  being  associated  with  the  remembrance  of  this 
disagreeable  mixture,  and  of  course  being  rejected  with  equal 
abhorrence."* — F.  Combination. 
ASSTJMFTIOH  {assttmoy  to  take  for  granted). — ''The  unities  of 
time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false  assumptions.*'^ 

Of  enunciations  or  premises,  that  which  is  taken  universally 
is  called  the  proposition,  that  which  is  less  universal  and 
comes  into  the  mind  secondarily  is  called  the  assumption,* 

*  Stewart,  TTortt,  toI.  il^  p.  440. 

•  Bnickenif,  Ik  Mas.  Locke,  Atay,  look  SL,  ebmp.  23;  Hubm,  Amyii  «9nj  UL ; 
Ilaytlej,  Obterv.  on  Jfen  ;  Reid,  InldL  I\no^  cany  It. ;  Stewart,  SlementttfcL  JL,  eh.  ft ; 
BrowD,  Lectures,  leet  zxslll. 

•  Dr.  Rush,  MhtUeal  Enquiries,  toI.  11.,  8to,  FhBadelphie,  1708,  p.  12. 

*  JohiMOB,  Preposals/or,  <fe.,  ShaJtspears. 
f  Trenddenburg,  Abte  in  ArisL 
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ASSTncmoH-- 

The  Assumption  is  the  minor  or  second  propositi  m  in  a 
categorical  syllogism. 

ATHEISM  (a,  priy. ;  and  Oto;,  God). — The  doctrine  that  there  is 
no  God. 

*'  We  shall  now  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry,  to  see 
if  we  can  find  any  other  philosophers  who  aiheized  before 
Bemocritns  and  Leucippos,  as  also  what  form  of  atheism  they 
entertained.''  * 

The  name  Atheist  is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  to 
Diagoras  of  Melos  (or  Delos),  a  follower  of  Democritus,  who 
explained  all  things  by  motion  and  matter,  or  the  movement 
of  material  atoms.  The  other  form  of  atJieism  in  ancient 
times  was  that  of  Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Heraclitus,  who 
accounted  for  all  things  by  the  different  transformations  of 
the  one  element  of  water.  Straton  of  Lampsacus  rejected 
the  purely  mechanical  system  of  Democritus,  and  ascribed  to 
matter  a  power  of  organization  which  gave  to  all  beings  their 
forms  and  faculties.  Epicurus  was  the  contemporary  of 
Straton,  but  the  follower  of  Democritus,  on  whose  system  ho 
grafted  the  morality  which  is  suited  to  it.  And  the  material- 
ism of  Hobbes  and  others  in  modem  times  has,  in  like  manner, 
led  to  atheism. 

It  is  a  fine  observation  of  Plato  in  his  Laws — ^that  atheism 
is  a  disease  of  the  soul  before  it  becomes  an  error  of  the 
understanding.' 

"  To  believe  nothing  of  a  designing  principle  or  mind,  nor 
any  cause,  measure,  or  rule  of  things  but  chance,  so  that  in 
nature  neither  the  interest  of  the  whole,  nor  of  any  particulars, 
can  be  said  to  be  in  the  least  designed,  pursued,  or  aimed  at, 
is  to  be  a  perfect  atheist,*** 

Hi  soli  sunt  athei,  qui  mundum  rectoris  sapientis  constlio 
negant  in  initio  constitutum  fuisse  cUqtie  in  omni  tempore  ad- 
ministrari,^ 

Atheists  are  confounded  with  Pantheists;  such  as  Xcno- 
phanes  among  the  ancients,  or  Spinoza  and  Schelling  among 

•  Cudworth,  JMeK.  S^tt,  p.  111. 

•  Lmlerc,  HitL  des  S^ttemn  du  AneSen  Aihiu.    In  BiUkthtqtu  CMsk, 

•  Shaftesbury,  in^ia'iy  Ooncemtt^  Vvrtue,  book  L,  put  L,  Met  X 
« Ilutcbeion,  MUaj^gB^  h>0  3,  e.  1. 
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the  moderns,  who,  initead  of  denying  God,  absorb  eveiTthing 
into  Him,  and  are  rather  JcosmisU, 

Atheism  has  been  distinguished  from  Aniitheism;  and  the 
former  has  been  supposed  to  imply  merely  the  non-recognition 
of  God,  while  the  latter  asserts  His  non-existence.  This  dis- 
tinction is  founded  on  the  difference  between  unbelief  and  dis- 
hdUf^  and  its  validity  is  admitted  in  so  far  as  it  discriminates 
merely  between  sceptical  and  dogmatic  aiheiam.* 

**  The  verdict  of  Uie  atheist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  God,  is  only 
that  it  is  not  proven.    It  is  not  that  it  is  disproven.    He  is 
but  an  (Uheisi.    He  is  not  an  aniiiheist,*** 
ATOM,  ATOMISM  (»,  priv. ;  and  rifnya,  to  cut,  that  which  cannot 
be  cut  or  divided  is  an  atom). 

**  Now,  I  say,  as  Ecphantus  and  Archelaus  asserted  the  cor- 
poreal world  to  be  made  of  €Uoms,  yet  notwithstanding,  held 
an  incorporeal  deity,  distinct  from  the  same  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  activity  in  it,  so  in  like  manner  did  all  other  ancient 
aiomists  generally  before  Democritus  join  theology  and  incor- 
porealism  with  their  atomical  physiology."^ 

Leucippus  considered  the  basis  of  idl  bodies  to  consist  of 
extremely  fine  particles,  differing  in  form  and  nature,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  dispersed  throughout  space,  and  to  which 
the  followers  of  Epicurus  first  gave  the  name  of  atoms.  To 
these  aUnns  he  attributed  a  rectilinear  motion,  in  consequence 
of  which,  such  as  are  homogeneous  united,  whilst  the  lighter 
were  dispersed  throughout  space. 

The  doctrine  of  atomism  did  not  take  its  rise  in  Greece,  but 
in  the  East.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  philosophy.  Kanada, 
the  author  of  the  system,  admitted  an  infinite  intelligence 
distinct  from  the  world.  But  he  could  not  believe  matter  to 
be  infinitely  divisible,  as  in  this  case  a  grain  of  sand  would  be 
equal  to  a  mountain,  both  being  infinite.  Matter  consists, 
then,  of  ultimate  indivisible  atoms,  which  are  indestructible 
and  eternal.  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras  did  not  exclude 
mind  or  spirit  from  the  universe.  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
did.  Epicurus  added  nothing  to  their  doctrine.  Lucretius 
gave  to  it  the  graces  of  poetry, 

1  Cbalmen,  yiaL  Thtti^  t^  M.  *  BachMan,  IhUh  in  Ood,  toI.  1 ,  p.  898. 

dulmen^  lU  mtpra,  ^  Codvortb,  hddL  Sg$t^  p.  2A, 
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In  all  its  forms,  explaining  the  universe  by  chance  or  neces- 
sity, it  tends  to  materialism  or  atheism,  nlthongh  Gassendi  has 
attempted  to  reconcile  it  with  a  belief  in  God.' —  F.  Molecule. 
ATTEHTIOH  {aUendo,  to  stretch  towards). 

"When  we  see,  hear,  or  think  of  anything,  and  feel  a  desire 
to  know  more  of  it,  we  keep  the  mind  fixed  upon  the  object ; 
this  effort  of  the  mind,  produced  by  the  desire  of  knowledge, 
is  called  attention."* 

Attention  is  the  voluntary  directing  of  the  energy  of  the 
mind  towards  an  objector  an  act.  It  has  been  said  by  Sir  H. 
Holland,*  that  "  The  phrase  of  direciian  of  copscft^i^n^jtx  might 
often  be  advantageously  substituted  for  it,"  It  implies  Will 
as  distinct  from  Intelligence  and  Sensibility.  It  is  the  volun- 
tary direction  or  the  Intelligence  and  activity.  Condillac  con- 
founded It  with'  a  sensation  of  which  we  were  passively  con- 
scious, alt  otfa^r  sensations  being  as  if  they  were  not.  Laro- 
miguiere  regarded  it  as  a  faculty,  and  as  the  primary  faculty 
of  the  understai[iding,  which  gives  birth  to  all  the  rest.  But 
we  may  do  an  act  with  attention  as  well  as  contemplate  an 
object  with  attention,'  And  we  may  attend  to  a  feeling  as  well 
as  to  ft^cognition.  According  to  De  Tracy ,^  it  is  a  state  of 
mind  rather  than  a  faculty.  It  is  to  be  acquired  and  improved 
by  habit.  We  may  learn  to  be  attentive  as  we  learn  to  walk 
and  to  write. 

According  to  Br.  Reid,*  "Attention  is  a  voluntaiy  aet;  it 
requires  an  active  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it ;  and  it 
may  be  continued  as  long  as  we  will;  but  consciousness  is 
involuntary,  and  of  no  continuance,  changing  with  evfery 
thought." 

Attentiifn  t»  external  things  is  olfservaiion,  Aikntion  to  the 
subjects  of  our  own  consciousness  is  refaction. 

Attention  and  alstraction  are  the  same  process,  it  has  been 
Bud,  viewed  in  different  relations.  They  are  the  positive  and 
negative  polos  of  the  same  act.  The  one  evolves  the  other. 
Attention  is  the  abttraction  of  the  mind  from  all  things  else, 
and  fixing  it  upon  one  object ;  and  abstraction  is  the  fixing  the 
mind  upon  one  object  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

>  Stewart,  AeU  Aw^  toI.  i!^  last  adit,  309.  *  Taylor,  Blementi  nf  TktmghL 

•  MaUat  PhytiU.,  p.  14.  *  UeoUvie,  e.  11.  « Inidl,  Ftw^  esaay  i.,  cb.  ft. 
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Attention  and  Thought.—*'  By  thofitght  is  here  meant  the  rolun- 
tu7  reproduction  in  onr  minds  of  those  states  of  consciousness, 
to  which,  as  to  his  best  and  most  authentic  documents,  the 
teacher  of  moral  or  religious' truth  refers  us^  In  aiieniion, 
we  keep  the  mind  passiTO ;  in  thought,  we  rouse  it  into  actiyity. 
In  the  former,  we  submit  to  an  impression — ^we  keep  the  mind 
steady,  in  order  to  receive  the  stamp.  In  the  latter,  we  seek 
to  imitate  tEe  artist,  while  we  ourselves  make  a  copy  or  dupli- 
cate of  his  work.  We  may  learn  arithmetic  or  the  elements 
of  geometry,  by  continued  aiteniitm  alone ;  but  self-knowledge, 
or  an  insight  into  the  1%W8  and  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  grounds  of  religion  and  true  morality,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  effort  of  attention,  requires  th^  energy  of  ihovght,"  ^ 
ATTBIBXJTS  (a/^<&tco,  to  apportion,  to  ascribe),  is  anything  that 
can  be  predicated  of  another. 

To  pardon  flrrtef  man ;  twoct  mercy  w&mM 
Ito  darUog  attribiUe,  vbkh  lloiU  JostlM." 

DrydcD,  AS  for  Lne. 

"AttribuieM  are  usually  distributed  under  the  three  heads  of 
quality,  quantity,  and  relation.'^* 

In  the  Schools,  the  definition,  the  genus,  the  proprium,  and 
the  accident,  were  called  dialectic  aUributes;  because,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,*  these  were  the  four  points  of  riew  in  which 
any  subject  of  philosophical  discussion  should  be  viewed. 

"A  predate,  the  exact  limits  of  which  are  not  determined, 
cannot  be  used  to  define  and_detormine  a  subject.  It  may  be 
called  an  attribute,  and  conveys  not  the  whole  nature  of  the 
subject,  but  some  one  quality  belon^ng  to  it.  '  Metals  are 
heavy,'  'some  snakes  are  venomous,'  are  judgments  in  which 
this  kins' of  predicable  occurs.^ 

Attributes  (real  or  metaphysical)  are  always  real  qualities, 
essential  and  inherent,  not  only  in  the  nature,  but  even  in  the 
substance  of  things.  "By  this  word  attribute,' '  said  Descartes 
(in  his  letter  to  Regius),   "is  meant  something  which  is 

<  Coleridict,  Aids  to  B^/Uetion,  toI.  i^  p.  4. 

•  MUI^  Loff^  ad  edit,  vol.  I.,  p.  88. 

•  n^rfe,  UK  L,  c  6. 

«  ThoBiiOD,  (hiiiine  qf  Lawt  9f  Thmgld,  ad  adit,  p.  ICL 
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immovable  and  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  its  subject,  as 
that  which  constitutes  it,  and  which  is  thus  opposed  to  HMdeJ* 
Thus  unity,  identity,  and  actiyity,  are'  aiiribuies  of  the  soul ; 
for  I  cannot  deny  them,  without,  at  the  same  time,  denying 
the  existence  of  the  soul  Itself.  Sensibility,  liberty,  and  intel- 
ligence, are  but  faculties.  In  God  there  is  nothing  but  attri" 
buieMf  because,  in  God  everything  is  absolute,  involved  in  the 
substance imd. unity  of  the  necessary  being.  In  Deo  non  pro^ 
prU  modos  aut  qtialitaies^  sed  atiribuia  iantum  dicimua  esse,^ 

In  man  the  essential  nj^k  19  reason — attrihuU,  capaci^  of 
learning — modet  actual  learn mg—gtioZi/y,  relatively  to  another 
more  or  leMTeafninf .•* — V,  QuALifri  Mobs. 

AUTHENTIC. —  "A  gemdne  book  is  that  which  was  written  by 
the  person  whoso  name  it  bears,  as  the  author  of  it.  An 
anlheniic  book  is  that  which  relates  matters  of  fact  as  they 
really  happened.  A  book  may  be  genuine  without  being 
anlheniic ;  and  a  book  may  be  autheniie  without  being  genuine. 
The  books  written  by  Richardson  and  Fielding  are  genuine 
books,  though  the  histories  of  Clarissa  and  Tom  Jones  are 
fables.  .  .  .  Anson's  voyage  may  be  considered  as  an 
authentic  book,  it  probably  containing  a  true  narrative  of  the 
principal  events  recorded  in  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  genuine  book, 
having  not  been  w^tten  by  Walters,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 
but  by  Robins."* 

In  jurisprudence,  those  laws  or  acts  are  called  authentic 
which  are  promulgated  by  the  proper  public  officer,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  conditions  requisite  to  give  them  faith  and 
force. 

ATJTHOSITT  (The  principle  of).  —  "  The  principle  of  adopting 
the  belief  of  others,  on  a  matter  of  opinion,  without  reference 
to  the  particular  grounds  on  which  the  belief  may  rest."*  — 
F.  Consent. 
Authority  (The  argnment  from).  —  It  is  an  argument  for  the 
truth  of  an  opinion  that  it  has  been  embraced  by  all  men,  in 

■  Deieartcs,  Prindp.  PhUouph^  I.,  p.  57. 

*  Peemans,  Introd.  ad  PhUonph^  p.  6. 

■  Bp.  WaUon,  JpoUtgyfor  the  A'Ue,  p.  88. 

•  Sir  Q.  C.  UniM,  On  AuUunrUv in  MaUertqf  OpMcHt  p.  8. 
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all  ages,  and  in  all  nations.  Quod  semper,  ubique,  ei  ab  rnnr 
nibus,  are  the  marks  of  universality,  according  to  Yincentius 
Lirinensis.  "  This  word  is  sometimes  employed  in  its  primary 
sense,  when  we  refer  to  any  one's  example,  testimony,  or 
judgment;  as  when,  e.g,j  we  speak  of  correcting  a  reading  in 
some  book  on  the  authoriiy  of  an  ancient  MS.,  or  giving  a 
statement  of  some  fact  on  the  authoriiy  of  such  and  such  his- 
torians, &c.  In  this  sense  the  word  answers  pretty  nearly  to 
the  Latin  audoritas.    It  is  a  claim  to  deference, 

**  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  employed  as  equivalent  to  poiestas, 
power,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 
This  is  a  claim  to  obedience" ^ 

Una  in  re  consentio  omnium  gentium  lex  naiurce  puianda 
est.* 

MuUum  dare  solemus  prcuumptioni  omnium  hominum:  Apud 
nos  vei^atis  argumentum  est,  aliquid  omnibus  tideri} 
ATJT0CBA8T  (ovfoi,  self;  and  spaf<»,  to  have  power). — "The 
Divine  will  is  absolute,  it  is  its  own  reason,  it  is  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  ground  of  all  its  acts.  It  moves  not  by  the 
external  impulse  or  inclination  of  objects,  but  determines 
itself  by  an  absolute  autoerasy"* 

**  God  extends  his  dominion  even  to  man's  will,  that  great 
seat  of  freedom,  that  with  a  kind  of  autoerasy  and  supremacy 
within  itself,  commands  its  own  actions,  laughs  at  all  compul- 
sion, scorns  restraint,  and  defies  the  bondage  of  human  laws 
or  external  obligations."' — F.  Autonoxt. 
ATJTOMATOH'  (a^o^iofov,  that  which  moves  of  itoelf.) 

Automatic. — "The  difference  between  an  animal  and  an  auUh 
matic  statue  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  animal  we  trace  the 
mechanism  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  we  are  stopped,  either 
the  mechanism  becoming  too  subtile  for  our  discernment,  or 
something  else  beside  the  known  laws  of  mechanism  taking 
place ;  whereas,  in  the  auiomatony  for  the  comparatively  few 
motions  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  trace  the  mechanism 
throughout."* 

Automatic  motions  are  those  muscular  actions  which  are 

>  Whatriy,  Leg^  App«iidlz  1.  *  Cloero,  1^  Tnteol. 

•  Smmm,  XpW.  ocTiL  «8oiitb,Tol.Ta,Mr.z. 

■Boiitb,T0l.L,Mr.va.  •  Pil^,  JVU.  IIImL,  e.  91 
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not  dependent  on  the  mind,  and  whioh  are  either  penifitent, 
or  take  place  periodically  with  a  regular  rhythm,  and  are 
dependent  on  normal  causes  seated  in  the  nerres  or  central 
organs  of  the  nervous  system.  **  MoTcments  influenced  simply 
by  sensation,  and  not  at  all  by  the  will,  are  automatic,  such 
as  winking/'  > 

Leibnitz'  has  said,  **  anima  humana  est  spirUuale  quoddam 
automaton,"  In  a  note  on  this  passage,  Bilfinger  is  quoted  aa 
saying  that  automaton  is  deriyed  from  avf oi  and  /mom  or  fwrii^ 
to  seek  or  desire.  The  soul  is  a  being  desiring  of  itself, 
whose  changes  are  desired  by  itself;  whereas  the  common 
interpretation  of  the  word  is  sclf-moYing.  The  soul,  in  strict 
propriety,  may  be  called  self-desiring,  or  desiring  changes  of 
itself,  as  having  the  principle  of  change  in  itself;  whereaa 
machines  are  improperly  called  self-moving,  or  solf-desiring, 
or  willing. 

'<  By  the  compound  word  a^ofiatw  (of  ay  avto  ftdtt^v  yii^o*) 
Aristotle  expresses  nature  effecting  either  more  or  less  than 
the  specific  ends  or  purposes  to  which  her  respective  opera- 
tions invariably  tend."*  Nature  operating  xara  avfi^tfifixoi, 
and  producing  effects  not  in  her  intention,  is  called  airo/iafor 
or  chancd,  and  art  operating  xara  av/ifitJ^tjxoit  &nd  producing 
effects  not  in  her  intention,  is  called  rvxtj,  fortune.  Thus, 
chance  or  fortune  cannot  have  any  existence  independently  of 
intention  or  design. 
Automatism  is  one  of  the  theories  as  to  the  activity  of  matter.* 
AUTOHOMT  (a^o;  voiAOfy  a  law  itself).— In  the  philosophy  of 
Kant,  autonomy  is  ascribed  to  the  reason  in  all  matters  of 
morality.  The  meaning  is,  that  reason  is  sovereign,  and  the 
laws  which  it  imposes  on  the  will  are  universal  and  absolute. 
Man,  as  possessed  of  reason,  is  his  own  lawgiver.  In  this, 
according  to  Kant,  consists  the  true  character  and  the  only 
possible  proof  of  liberty.  The  term  Tieteronomy  is  applied  by 
him  to  those  laws  which  are  imposed  upon  us  by  nature,  or 
the  violence  done  to  us  by  our  passions  and  our  wants  or  de- 
sires.—  V,  AUTOCRAST. 

>  Morcll,  Bi9dM(^,  p.  M.  •  Tom.  i.,  p.  ISS. 

•  KaL  AmeyiL,  lib.  iU  <«P-  <;  OilUM,  Awdytiiof  AriMUt  W»kt,  ehap.  %  noteb 

«  0M  Btewtft,  AkL  Aw.,  voL  IL,  pp.  878, 879. 
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AUT0THEI8TS  (0^0$  $t6i).'^Autotheistas  qui  nulla  alia  entia 

prceter'9e  agnascufUJ 
AXIOM   (a{iu/m,  from  dL£iou,  to  think  worthy),  a  poBition  of 
irorthj  or  authority.    In  science,  that  which  is  assumed^as 
the  basis  of  demonstration.    In  mathematics,  a  self-OTident 
proposition. 

Diogenes  Laertius,'  explains  an  axiom,  according  to  Ghry- 
sippus,  as  meaning  a  proposition  asserting  or  denying  some- 
thing. "  It  has  received  the  name  of  axiom,  iiUifM,  because 
it  is  either  maintained,  aitwttu,  or  repudiated." 

*'  There  are  a  sort  of  propositions,  which,  under  the  name 
of  maxims  and  axioms,  have  passed  for  principles  of  science."* 

**  Philosophers  give  the  name  of  axioms  only  to  self-evident 
truths  that  are  necessary,  and  are  not  limited  to  time  and 
place,  but  must  be  true  at  all  times  and  in  all  places."^ 

Mr.  Stewart'  contends  that  axioms  are  elemental  truths  ne- 
cessary in  reasoning,  but  not  truths  from  which  anything  can 
be  deduced. 

That  all  axioms  are  iniuiiive  and  setf-tvideni  truths,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Tatham,*  a  fundamental  mistake  into  which 
Mr.  Locke,^  and  others,'  have  been  betrayed,  to  the  great 
injury  of  science.  All  axioms  though  not  iniuiiive  may,  how- 
ever, be  properly  said  to  be  self-evident;  because,  in  their 
formation,  reason  judges  by  single  comparisons  without  the 
help  of  a  third  idoa  or  middle  term ;  so  that  they  are  not  in- 
debted to  any  other  for  their  evidence,  but  have  it  in  them- 
selves ;  and  though  inductively  framed,  they  cannot  be  syllo- 
gistioally  proved.' 

This  term  was  first  applied  by  mathematicians  to  a  certain 
number  of  propositions  which  are  self-evident,  and  serve  as 
the  basis  of  all  their  demonstrations.  Aristotle  ^  applied  it 
to  all  self-evident  principles,  which  are  the  grounds  of  all 
science.    According  to  him  they  were  all  subordinate  to  the 

«  LMOOdre^  InMtiL  Fhao$opfL,  torn,  li.,  p.  190.  •  Hft  of  Zeno,  cb.  48. 

•  LoelMi  On  JETicm.  ITmUntaniL,  book  It.,  ch.  7. 

«  ReM,  htUa.  Bfw^  sMay  IL,  ebap.  20;  im  alM  Sir  WUllam  HftmUton'f  editioD  of 
JUidf  note  a,  laet.  5. 

•  MUm€mU,  part  IL,  eh.  1.  •  OutH  €md  Aab  ^f  Tnih,  dwp.  4. 

•  Asay,  b.  It.,  chap.  7,  { 1. 

•  AneUiU  MeU^hftict,  vol.  L,  b.  T^  chap.  8,  p.  380,  and  vol.  IL,  p.  336. 

•  Ibid,  ehap.  7,  aeet.  L  m  Awdvt,  BftL,  Ub.  i.,  ehap.  2. 
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BUpreme  condition  of  all  demonstration,  the  principle  of 
identity  and  contradiction.  The  Stoics,  under  the  name  of 
axioms^  included  every  kind  of  general  proposition,  whether 
of  necessary  or  contingent  truth.  In  this  sense  the  term  is 
employed  by  Bacon,^  who,  not  satisfied  with  submitting 
asciomt  to  the  test  of  experience,  has  distinguished  several 
kinds  of  axioms^  some  more  general  than  others.  The  Car- 
tesians, who  wished  to  apply  the  methods  of  geometry  to  phi- 
losophy, have  retained  the  Aristotelian  use  of  the  term. 
Kant  has  consecrated  it  to  denote  those  principles  which  are 
the  grounds  of  mathematical  science,  and  which,  according  to 
him,  are  judgments  absolutely  independent  of  experience,  of 
immediate  evidence,  and  which  have  their  origin  in  the  pure 
intuition  of  time  and  space. 


BBAUTT.  —  "All  the  objects  we  call  beautiful  agree  in  two 
things,  which  seem  to  concur  in  our  sense  of  htauty.  First, 
When  they  are  perceived,  or  even  imagined,  they  produce  a 
certain  agreeable  emotion  or  feeling  in  the  mind ;  and,  se- 
oondly.  This  agreeable  emotion  is  accompanied  with  an  opinion 
or  belief  of  their  having  some  perfection  or  excellence  belong- 
ing to  them."" 

Beauty  is  ah^oluie,  real,  and  ideal.  The  absolutely  beautiA^ 
belongs  to  Deity.  The  really  beautiful  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  objects  of  nature  and  the  actions  of  human  life.  The 
ideally  beautiful  is  aimed  at  by  art.  Plato  identified  the 
heautijiil  with  the  good,  tb  xoXov  xai  iyoBw,  But,  although 
the  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  of  the  good,  and  of  the  true  are 
related  to  each  other,  they  are  distinct.  There  may  be  truth 
and  propriety  or  proportion  in  beauty — and  there  is  a  htauty 
in  what  is  good  or  right,  and  also  in  what  is  true.  But  still 
these  ideas  are  distinct. 

Dr.  Hutcheson*  distinguishes  beauty  into  "absolute;  or  that 

>  Nimm  Orgamm,  lib.  1^  aphor.  18, 17, 10, 4a 
•BaU,  hUdL  l\f»^  mnj  vUL,  chap. 4. 

>  Inqtrirjf  Oomoernbig  Bicnttg,  ke. 
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beauty  which  we  pereetre  in  objects  without  oomparison  to 
anything  external,  of  which  the  object  is  supposed  an  imita- 
tion or  picture ;  such  as  that  heamty,  perceixed  from  the  works 
of  nature  ;  and  comparative  or  relatiye  beauty,  which  we  per- 
eeiTe  in  objects,  commonly  considered  as  imitations  or  resem- 
blances of  something  else."  According  to  Hntcheson,'  the 
general  foundation  or  occasion  of  the  ideas  of  beauty  is  "  iii»»* 
ft/rmity  amidst  variety." 

Berkeley,  in  his  Aleiphron,  and  Hume,  in  many  parts  of 
his  works,  make  utility  the  foundation  of  beauty.  But  objects 
which  are  useful  are  not  always  beautiful,  and  olijects  which 
are  beautiful  are  not  always  useful.  That  which  is  useful  is 
useful  for  some  end ;  that  which  is  beautiful  is  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  pleasure  which  it  gires,  or  the 
end  it  may  serve. 

On  the  question  whether  mental  or  material  objects  first 
giye  us  feelings  of  beauty,  see  Stewart,'  Smith,*  and  Alison.^ 

Dr.  Price'  has  some  remarks  on  natural  beauty.  See  also 
the  article  "Beauty"  in  the  Eneyclop.  Brit.,  by  Lord  Jef- 
frey; Kames,  Elements  of  Criticism;*  Burke  On  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful;  Knight's  Enquiry  into  Principles  of  Taste; 
Sir  Uvedale  Price  On  the  Picturesque^  with  Preface  by  Sir  T. 
J>.  Lauder,  8to,  £din.,  1842;  Stewart's  Essays;''  Crousaz, 
TraiU  de  Beau;  Andr6,  Essai  sur  le  Beau. — K.  .Ssthitics, 
Ideal. 
BSINO  (tb  orfciK  09,  that  which  i%  existence). 

"  First,  thou  madest  things  which  should  hare  beinff  with- 
out life ;  then  those  which  should  have  life  and  being;  lastly, 
those  which  hare  beint;,  life,  and  reason.'" 

"  This  (being),  applies  to  eyerything  which  exists  in  any 
way  whether  as  substance  or  accident^  whether  actually  or  po- 
tentially, whether  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  only  in  our 
notions ;  for,  even  what  we  call  entia  rationis,  or  fictions  of  our 
minds,  such  as  hippo-centaur,  or  mountain  of  gold,  have  a 


•  Inquiry^  toet.  2.  *  Ad.  Bno.,  toI.  L,  p.  279. 

•  Theory  of  3hr.  &ni.,  part  Ir„  chap.  1.  *  E$tay  an  IhuU. 

•  In  bla  Review  nf  FrimeipaX  QueMHoru  in  MwaU,  feet.  2. 

•  Tol.  1^  ebap.  3.  i  Part  U. 

•  Blsliop  Hall,  OmlempL,  "Ttao  CroatioD.'' 
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heing;  eren  negation  or  prWatioii  have  an  ezistenco ;  nay,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,'  we  can  say  that  nothing  has  a  being.  In 
short,  whenever  we  can  use  the  Bubstantive  verb  is,  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  being.'" 

According  to  some,*  we  can  have  no  idea  of  nothing;  ac- 
cording to  others,^  the  knowledge  of  contraries  being  one,  if 
we  know  what  being  is,  we  know  what  nci  being  is. 

Being  is  either  substance  or  accident. 

Substance  in  either  matter  or  mind. 

Accident  is  divided  by  the  other  categories.— F".  Ontologt. 
BELIEF  (that  which  we  live  by,  or  according  to,  or  lief,  in  Ger- 
man bdieben,  from  Ivhet,  that  which  pleases). 

*'  The  first  great  instrument  of  changing  our  whole  nature, 
is  a  firm  belief,  and  a  perfect  assent  to,  and  hearty  entertain- 
ment of  the  promises  of  the  gospel."* 

**  Belief,  assent,  conviction,  are  words  which  I  do  not  think 
admit  of'  logical  definition,  because  the  operation  of  mind 
signified  by  them  is  perfectly  simple,  and  of  its  own  kind. 
Belief  must  have  an  object.  For  ho  who  believes  must  be- 
lieve something,  and  that  which  he  believes  is  the  object  of 
his  belief.  Belief  is  always  expressed  in  language  by  a  pro- 
position wherein  something  is  affirmed  or  denied.  Belief 
admits  of  all  degrees,  from  the  slightest  suspicion  to  the  full- 
est  assurance.  There  are  many  operations  of  mind  of  which 
it  is  an  essential  ingredient,  as  consciousness,  perception,  re- 
membrance. We  give  the  ^ame  of  evidence  to  whatever  is  a 
ground  of  belief.  "What  this  evidence  is,  is  more  easily  felt 
than  described.  The  common  occasions  of  life  lead  us  to  dis- 
tinguish evidence  into  different  kinds ;  such  as  the  evidence 
of  sense,  of  memory,  of  consciousness,  of  testimony,  of  axioms, 
and  of  reasoning.  I  am  not  able  to  find  any  common  nature 
to  which  they  may  all  be  reduced.  They  seem  to  me  to  agree 
only  in  this,  that  they  are  all  fitted  by  nature  to  produce 
bdiefin  the  human  mind,  some  of  them  in  the  highest  degree, 


'  Mdaphyi^  lib.  It.,  o.  2.  *  Monboddo,  Ancient  Mdapkyt^  book  i.,  chap.  4L 

*  Did.  de$  ScUwxt  PkOovtpk^  art  »  Etra." 

*  Bnart^  Man.  </  Log.,  IMQ,  p.  130.  '  Dp.  Tajlor,  vol.  L,  8«r.  xL 
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which  m  call  certain^,  othon  in  Tftrioiu  degrees  aMording 
to  circumstanoes/' '  % 

"  St  Austin  aoeuratelj  Bays,  '  We  kruno  what  rests  upon 
reason;  we  bdiece  what  rests  upon  authority  J  But  reason 
itself  must  rest  at  lost  upon  authority ;  for  the  original  data 
of  reason  do  not  rest  upon  reason^  but  are  necessarily  accepted 
by  reason  on  the  authority  of  what  is  beyond  itself.  These 
data  are,  therefore,  in  rigid  propriety,  beliefs  or  trusts.  Thus 
it  is,  that  in  the  lost  resort,  we  must,  perforce,  philosophically 
admit,  that  belief  is  the  primary  condition  of  reason,  and  not 
reason  the  ultimate  ground  of  belief  We  are  compelled  to 
surrender  the  proud  LiUUiffc  ut  credos  of  Abelard,  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  humble  Crede  ut  inielligcu  of  Anselm."' — 
F.  Feelxxq,  Knowledge,  Opinion. 

See  Guizot,  Medilalions,  &o.  Quel  est  le  vrai  sens  du  moi 
Foi,  p.  135,  8vo,  Paris,  1852. 

To  believe  is  to  admit  a  thing  as  true,  on  grounds  sufficient, 
sulQectively ;  insufficient,  olffecticely.* 

"^"The  word  believing  has  been  variously  and  loosely  em- 
ployed. It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  states  of  consciousness 
which  have  already  their  separate  and  appropriate  appellar 
tions.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  said,  *  I  believe  in  my  own  exist- 
ence and  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  I  believe  in  the 
facts  of  nature,  the  axioms  of  geometry,  the  affections  of  my 
own  mind,'  as  well  as  *  I  believe  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
or  in  .the  evidence  of  historical  documents/  " 

**  Setting  aside  this  loose  application  of  the  term,  I  propose 
to  confine  it,  First,  to  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  premises 
in  what  is  termed  probable  reasoning,  or  what  I  have  named 
contingent  reasoning — in  a  word,  the  premises  of  all  reasoning, 
but  that  which  is  demonstrative ;  and,  Secondly ^io  the  state  of 
holding  tnss  when  that  state,  far  from  being  the  effect  of  any 
premises  discerned  by  the  mind,  is  dissociated  from  all  evi- 
dence/'* 

**  I  propose  to  restrict  the  term  belief  to  the  assent  to  propo- 
sitions, and  demarcate  it  from  those  inferences  which  are 

'  Raid,  JntdL  Ano^  eaaay  U^  chap.  20,  sod  /n^in'ry,  ehap.  20,  aect  6. 

•  Sir  Win.  namllton,  JMf «  Wvrkg,  note  A,  Net  5. 

•  Kant,  CrU.d€Ut,  Bait.  PraL,  p.  11.  ^- 
«  HaUgftLiUmmFMkttqph. «/  Htm.  Mind,  9wo,  18(1,  ^Tft. 

7*  F 
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made  in  the  presenoe  of  objoots  and  have  reference  to  them. 
I  would  say,  we  believe  in  the  propoeition  '  Fire  bomB,'  but 
know  the  fact  that  the  paper  about  to  be  thrust  into  the  flame 
will  ignite."* 
BBNEYOLEHCE  (henevoleniia,  well-wishing). — "When  our  lore 
or  desire  of  good  goes  forth  to  others,  it  is  termed  good-will  or 
benevolence"  * 

Bishop  Butler  has  said,*  that  "  there  are  as  real  and  the 
same  kind  of  indications  in  human  nature,  that  we  were  made 
for  society  and  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  as  that  we 
were  intended  to  take  care  of  our  own  life,  and  health,  and 
private  good."  These  principles  in  our  nature  by  which  we 
are  prompted  to  seek  and  to  secure  our  own  good  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  self-loTe,  and  those  which  lead  us 
to  seek  the  good  of  others  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  benevolence.  The  term  corresponding  to  this  among  the 
Greeks  was  ^iXKvefxarcla,  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment dycuci^i  and  among  the  Romans  Jiumaniiaa.  Under  these 
terms  are  comprehended  all  those  feelings  and  affections  which 
lead  us  to  increase  the  happiness  and  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  others,  while  the  term  self-love  includes  all  those  principles 
of  our  nature  which  prompt  us  to  seek  our  own  good.  Ac- 
cording to  some  philosophers,  our  own  good  is  the  ultimate 
and  only  proper  end  of  human  actions,  and  when  we  do  good 
to  others  it  is  done  with  a  view  to  our  own  good.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  selfish  philosophy,  which  in  modem  times 
has  been  maintained  by  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  RoChefoucauIt, 
and  others.  The  other  view,  which  is  stated  above  in  the 
words  of  Butler,  has  been  strenuously  defended  by  Cumber- 
land, Hutcheson,  Adam  Smith,  and  Reid. 
BLABPHEHY  (^rttia,  to  hurt). — "BiKM^fila  properly  denotes 
calumny,  detraction,  reproachful  or  abusive  language,  against 
whomsoever  it  be  vented."* 

As  commonly  used,  it  means  the  wanton  and  irreverent  use 
of  language  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Being  or  to  His  worship 

*  LewM,  Bingraph.  Hist,  of  PhUaoph.,  p.  492. 

*  Co^n,  On  the  J\utionM,  part  i.,  cbiip.  2. 

*  Sermon  i.,  On  IlMnan  Nature. 

*  OftBpbell,  On  the  GoipeU,  Pr«tim.  Dbwrt  Ir.,  part  tt. 
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and  service.*  This  is  an  offence  against  the  light  of  natore, 
and  was  seyerelj  condemned  by  ancient  ethical  writers. 
Among  the  Jews,  blasphemff  was  panished  by  death  (Levit. 
xxiT.  14»  16).  And  by  the  laws  of  many  Christittn  nations 
it  has  been  prohibited  under  heaxy  penalties.  So  late  as  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  man  suffered  death  at  Edin- 
burgh for  hlasphtmy*  • 

BUisphcmy  differs  from  sacrilege,  in  that  the  former  consists 
in  using  language,  the  latter  in  some  overt  act. 

BOST. — **  The  primary  ideas  wo  have  peculiar  to  hody^  as  con- 
tradistinguished to  spirit,  are  the  cohesion  of  solid  and  con- 
sequently separable  parts,  and  a  power  of  communicating 
motion  by  impulse."* 

**Body  is  the  external  cause  to  which  we  ascribe  our  sen- 
sations." « 

Monboddo*  distinguishes  between  maiUr  and  body,  and 
calls  body  matter  sensible,  that  is,  with  those  qualities  which 
make  it  perceptible  to  our  senses.  This  leaves  room  for  under- 
standing what  is  meant  by  a  spiritual  body,  aC^fta  ttvtvf»»rtM9w, 
of  which  we  read  1  Cor.  xv.  44.  He  also  calls  body,  **  matter 
with  form,"  in  contradistinction  to  **  first  matter,"  which  is 
matter  without  form. 

Body  is  distinguished  as  physical,  mathematical,  and  mdor 
physical.  Physical  body  is  incomplete  or  complete.  Incomplete 
as  in  the  material  part  of  a  living  being ;  thus  man  is  said  to 
consist  of  body  and  mind,  and  life  is  something  different  from 
the  bodily  frame  in  animals  and  vegetables.  Complete,  when 
composed  of  matter  and  form,  as  all  natural  bodies  are.  Maihe^ 
maiical  body  is  the  threefold  dimensions  of  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  Metaphysical  body  is  body  as  included  under 
the  predicament  of  substance,  which  it  divides  with  spirit, — 
V.  Mattxr,  Mind,  Spirit. 

BOHUK,  when  given  as  one  of  the  transcendental  properties  of 
being,  means  that  God  hath  made  all  things  in  the  best  pos- 

*  AngiutlD*  uMf^Jam  vulgo  Utuphemia  non  aeetpUwr  nisi  mata  verba  4«  Dto 
dioere. 

*  See  Amot,  Crlm,  TriaU. 

*  Lcieke,  fnajf  on  Hum.  UnderttantL,  book  U.,  cfaftik  2L 

«  Mill,  Loftc,  2d  tdiU,  red.  i.,  p.  74.  •  Ancient  Mdapk^i.,  book  U » dwp.  1. 
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sible  manner  to  answer  the  wisest  ends,  or  that  no  thing  is 
destitute  of  its  essential  properties,  which  metaphysicians  call 
perfections.  Perfections  are  distinguished  into  absolute  and 
relative,  the  former  making  the  nature  to  which  thej  belong 
happy,  and  excluding  all  imperfection ;  the  latter  belonging 
to  inferior  natures,  and  not  excluding  imperfection,  but  afford-' 
ing  help  and'  relief  under  its  effects.' 

Bontun  Morale,  or  what  is  good,  relatively  to  man,  was  distin- 
gubhed  into  bonum  jucundum,  or  what  is  calculated  to  give 
pleasure,  as  music ;  bonum  atUey  or  what  is  advantageous,  as 
wealth ;  and  b<mwn  honestumt  or  what  is  right,  as  temperance. 
These  may  be  separate  or  conjoined  in  human  actions. 

Bomun  Stunmiun. — ^the  chief  good. — This  phrase  was  employed 
by  ancient  ethical  philosophers  to  denote  that  in  the  prosecu- 
tion and  attainment  of  which  the  progress,  perfection,  and 
happiness  of  human  beings  consist.  The  principal  opinions 
concerning  it  are  stated  by  Cicero  in  his  treatise  De  Finibus. 
See  also  Augustin,  De  Summo  Bono. 

Tucker,  Light  of  Nature^  has  a  chapter,*  entitled  ''Ultimate 
Qood,"  which  he  says  is  the  right  translation  of  tummum 
bonum. 

According  to  Kant,  "  virtue  is  not  the  entire  complete  good 
as  an  object  of  desire  to  reasonable  finite  beings ;  for,  to  have 
this  character  it  should  be  accompanied  by  happiness,  not  as 
it  appears  to  the  interested  eyes  of  our  personality,  which  we 
conceive  as  an  end  of  itself,  but  according  to  the  impartial 
judgment  of  reason,  wLich  considers  virtue  in  general,  in  the 
world,  as  an  end  in  itself.  Happiness  and  virtue,  then, 
together  constitute  the  possession  of  the  sovereign  good  in  an 
individual,  but  with  this  condition,  that  the  happiness  should 
be  eiMiiHy  proportioned  to  the  morality  (this  constituting  the 
value  of  the  individual,  and  rendering  him  worthy  of  happi- 
ness). The  sovereign  good,  consisting  of  these  two  elements, 
represents  the  entire  or  complete  good,  but  virtue  must  be 
considered  as  the  supreme  good,  because  there  can  be  no 
condition  higher  than  virtue;  whilst  happiness,  which  is 
unquestionably  always  agreeable  to  its  possessor,  is  not  of 

•  Hatobwon,  JACapkyt^  pan  1,  cap.  8.  97,  ofvoLL 
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itoelf  absolutely  good,  bnt  sapposM  as  a  oondition,  a  morally 
good  oondact" 
BBOCABD.  —  "I  make  use  of  all  the  Irocardics,  or  rales  of  in- 
terpreters ;  that  is,  not  only  what  is  established  regularly,  in 
law,  but  what  is  concluded  wise  and  reasonable  by  the  best 
interpreters."  * 

"  To  the  Stoics  and  not  to  the  Stagyrite,  are  we  to  refer  the 
first  announcement  of  the  brocard — In  inidUctu  nihU  est,  guod 
non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu"* 


CAHE8THESIS.— F.  Sbitsation,  Sbnsvs  Ooxxmru. 
CAPACITY.— 

''li  It  Ibr  tbat  radi  oalward  oniMDvnt 
Wm  Urlahfld  on  tbdr  mz,  tbat  inward  glfto 
Were  left  for  haeto  anflni»h'd,  judgment  fcant, 
Cbpocity  not  raiaed  to  apprehend. 
Or  Taloe,  what  to  beet 
In  ebolee^  bat  ofleet  to  affeet  tbe  wronf." 

Wliout  JScaum  JffonUUt. 

"  The  original  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of  being 
taught,  we  call  natural  capacity;  and  this  in  some  degree  is 
common  to  all  men.  The  superior  facility  of  being  taught, 
which  some  possess  above  the  rest,  we  call  genius.  The  first 
transition  or  advances  from  natural  power,  we  call  proficiency; 
and  the  end  or  completion  of  proficiency  we  call  habit.  If  such 
habit  be  conversant  about  matter  purely  speculative,  it  is  then 
called  science:  if  it  descend  from  speculation  to  practice,  it  is 
then  called  art;  and  if  such  practice  be  conversant  in  regulat- 
ing the  passions  and  affections,  it  is  then  called  moral  viHue,"* 

"From  habit,  necessarily  results  power  or  capacity  (in 
Greek  hivojui),  which  Aristotle  has  distinguished  into  two 
kinds.  The  first  is  the  mere  capacity  of  becoming  anything. 
The  second  is  the  jxncer  or  faculty  of  energizing,  according  to 
the  habit  when  it  is  formed  and  acquired ;  or,  in  other  words, 

*  Jttvmj  Taylor,  Prefkoe  to  Dueler  JhtbUanHum. 

*  BIr  wm.  Hamilton,  JSmf  «  Wtorkt,  note  A,  p.  7T2. 

*  Harris  FhUosoph.  Arrang^  «hap.  8. 
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after  the  thing  is  become  and  actually  exists,  which  at  first 
was  only  in  the  capacity  of  existing.  This,  Aristotle  illus- 
trates by  the  example  of  a  child,  who  is  then  only  a  genend 
in  power  (h  twdfiii)^  that  is,  has  the  power  of  becoming  a 
general,  but  when  he  has  grown  up  and  has  become  a  general, 
then  he  has  the  power  of  the  second  kind,  that  is,  the  power 
of  performing  the  office  of  a  general."  > 

"  There  are  powers  which  are  acquired  by  use,  exercise,  or 
study,  which  are  called  hahils.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  constitution  of  the  mind  necessary  to  our  being  able  to 
acquire  hahUs^  and  this  is  commonly  called  capacity''* 

Dr.  Reid  did  not  recognize  the  distinction  of  power  as  active 
or  passive.  But  capacity  is  a  passive  power,  or  natural  recep- 
tivity. A  faculty  is  a  power  which  wo  are  conscious  we  can 
direct  towards  an  end.  A  capacity  is  rather  a  disposition  or 
aptitude  to  receive  certain  modifications  of  our  consciousness, 
in  receiving  which  we  are  passive.  But  an  original  capacity, 
though  at  first  passive,  may  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
will  and  attention,  and  when  so  exercised  it  corresponds  to  a 
mental  power,  apd  is  no  longer  a  pure  receptivity.  In  sensa- 
tion, we  are  in  the  first  instance  passive,  but  our  capacity  of 
receiving  sensations  may  be  employed  in  various  ways  under 
the  direction  of  will  and  attention,  or  personal  activity. 
OABDnTAL  (The)  Virtues,  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and 
justice,  were  so  called  from  cardOy  a  hinge ;  because  they  were 
the  hinges  on  which  other  virtues  turned.  Each  one  of  them 
was  nfoTis  ei  principium,  from  which  other  virtues  took  their 
rise. 

The  four  cardinal  virtues  are  rather  the  necessary  and  e»- 
sential  conditions  of  virtue,  than  each  individually  a  virtue. 
For  no  one  can  by  itself  be  manifested  as  a  virtue,  without  the 
other  three.* 

This  division  of  the  virtues  is  as  old  as  moral  philosophy.  It 
is  found  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates  as  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
with  this  difference,  that  cvdi^cca  or  regard  to  the  Deity  holds 
the  place  of  prudence  or  knowledge,  which,  united  to  virtue, 

>  Monboddfs  AneiaU  Mdafhyu^  K  L,  ebsp.  4. 

»B«M,  JMelL  Aw^  mnj  i^  cba^  1. 

t  Thnrot,  Dt  VSufgndtmeiU,  torn.  L,  p.  lOL 
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fonnA  true  wisdom.  Plato  notices  temperance,  fortitude,  tnd 
prudence,  and  in  connection  with  or  arising  out  of  these,  jus- 
tice, which  he  considered  not  as  the  single  yirtue  of  giving  all 
their  due,  but  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
society.  The  term  justice  had  been  employed  in  the  same 
large  sense  by  Pythagoras,  and  the  corresponding  term 
righteoasness,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  not  one  virtue, 
but  all  the  Tirtues.  The  four  cardinal  virtues  are  alluded  to 
in  the  Apocrypha,  WUdoMf  viii.  7. 

The  theological  virtues  are  faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  which 
being  added  to  the  cardinal,  make  the  number  seven. 

**  Justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  prudence,  the  old  heads 
of  the  family  of  virtues,  give  us  a  division  which  fails  alto- 
gether ;  since  the  parts  are  not  distinct,  and  the  whole  is  not 
complete.  The  portions  of  morality  so  laid  out,  both  overlap 
one  another,  or  are  undistinguishable ;  and  also  leave  parts 
of  the  subject  which  do  not  appear  in  the  distribution  at  all."* 

Clodius,  De  Viriutibus  qucu  Cardinalcs  Appdlanf,  4to, 
Leips.,  1815.  Plethon,  De  Quatuor  Viriutibus  CardinalQnu, 
8vo,  BasL,  1552. 

The  cardinal  or  principal  points  of  the  compass  are  the 
North,  South,  East,  and  West. 

The  cardinal  numbers  are  one,  two,  three,  &x,,  in  opposition 
to  the  ordinal,  as  first,  second,  third,  &c. 

0A8UISTET  is  a  department  of  ethics — "the  great  object  of 
which  is  to  lay  down  rules  or  canons  for  directing  us  how  to 
act  wherever  Uiere  is  any  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation.'" 

To  casuistry,  as  ethical  or  moral,  belongs  the  decision  of 
what  are  called  cases  of  conscience — that  is,  cases  in  which 
we  are  under  obligation,  but  which,  from  the  special  circum- 
stances attending,  give  rise  to  doubt  whether  or  how  far  the 
obligation  may  be  relaxed  or  dissolved  —  such  as  the  obliga- 
tion to  keep  a  promise  obtained  by  fraud,  or  extorted  by 
force. 

'*A11  that  philosophy  of  right  and  wrong  which  has  be- . 
oome  famous  or.  infamous  under  the  name  of  Casuistry,  had 

*  Wta«ir«U,  ammai,  Uat^  last  It. 

•  StowtfC^  jM.  Ai0,  k  ir^  diap.  «^  Met  4 
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its  origin  in  the  distinotion  between  Mortal'  and  Venial 
Sin."« 
CATALEPSY  {xataxtj^,  catalepsy).  —  "The  speculations  of 
Berkeley  and  Boscoyich  on  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and 
of  Kant  and  others  on  the  arbitrariness  of  all  our  notions, -are 
interested  in,  for  they  appear  to  be  oonfuted  by,  the  intuitions 
of  caiaUpiics.  The  cataleptic  apprehends  or  perceives  directly 
the  objects  around  her;  but  they  are  the  same  as  when  real- 
ized through  her  sensos.  She  notices  no  difference;  size, 
form,  colojir,  distance,  are  elements  as  real  to  her  now  as  be- 
fore. In  respect  again  to  the  future,  she  sees  it,  but  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  annihilation  of  time ;  she  foresees  it ;  it  is 
the  future  present  to  her ;  time  she  measures,  present  and 
future,  with  strange  precision — strange,  yet  an  approximation, 
instead  of  this  certainty,  would  have  been  more  puzzling. 

"  So  that  it  appears  that  our  notions  of  matter,  force,  and 
the  like,  and  of  the  conditions  of  space  and  time,  apart  from 
which  we  can  conceive  nothing,  are  not  figments  to  suit  our 
human  and  temporary  being,  but  elements  of  eternal  truth."' 

How  far  is  the  argument  in  the  foregoing  passage  affected 
by  the  fact,  that  in  sleep  and  in  dreams  we  have  sensations 
and  perceptions  in  reference  to  objects  which  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  senses? 

The  paradox  of  Berkeley  may  be  confuted  in  two  ways :  — 
First,  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  ;  second,  no  single  existence 
oan  effect  any  change  or  event,  and  a  change  or  event  of  some 
kind  there  must  be,  in  order  to  create  those  sensations  or 
states  of  mind  in  which  consciousness  consists.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  something  in  existence  foreign  to  ourselves,  for 
no  change,  in  other  words,  nothing  which  stands  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  is  conceivable,  but  what  is  the  result 
of  two  existences  acting  upon  each  other .^ 
CATEGOBEHATIC  (»afi7Yopi«a,  to  predicate).  —  "A  word  is  so 
called  which  may  by  itself  be  employed  as  a  Term.  Adverbs, 

*■  Thla  tuljMt  is  hiXij  Mid  daarly  ditcowed  by  Kr.  Jovett— J^iifOet  ^f  SL  FnA, 
vol.  II.,  pp.  361,  363. 
*  OoMdridgt  EuaySf  1860,  p.  8. 

■  Hayo,  On  PbptOar  Sv^pentitUm,  p.  125, 8vo,  8d  edit,  Edin.,  1861. 
«  See  Sir  GUbert  Blane  on  Mfuailar  Jfottoii,  p.  85S,  note. 
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Propositions,  &c.,  and  «lso  Nouns  in  any  other  case  besides 
the  Nominative,  are  Syncaiegorematic,  i.  e,,  can  only  form  pari 
of  a  Term." » 

CATEGORICAL.— r.  Peofosition. 

CATEOOET  (MW^ryopfta,  to  predicate). 

"  So  again  the  distribution  of  things  into  certain  tribes, 
which  we  call  etUegoriu  or  predicamenU^  are  but  cautions 
against  the  confusiou  of  definitions  and  dirisions." ' 

The  eaiegories  are  the  highest  classes  to  which  all  the  objects 
of  knowledge  can  be  reduced,  and  in  which  they  can  be 
arranged  in  subordination  and  system.  I%ilosophy  seeks  to 
know  all  things.  But  it  b  impossible  to  know  all  things 
individually.  They  are,  therefore,  arranged  in  classes,  accord- 
ing to  properties  which  are  common  to  them.  And  when  we 
know  the  definition  of  a  class,  we  attain  to  a  formal  knowledge 
of  all  the  individual  objects  of  knowledge  contained  in  that 
class.  Every  individual  man  we  cannot  know ;  but  if  we  know 
the  definition  of  man,  we  know  the  nature  of  man,  of  which 
every  individual  of  the  species  participates ;  and  in  this  sense 
we  may  be  said  to  know  all  men.  This  attempt  to  render 
knowledge  in  some  sense  universal,  has  been  made  in  all  ages 
of  philosophy,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  caiegoriet  which  have 
appeared  in  various  forms.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
philosophy  of  Eastern  nations,  as  a  classification  of  things  and 
of  ideas.  The  categories  of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  have 
been  preserved  by  Aristotie  in  the  first  book  of  his  MeUtphgnet. 
Those  ascribed  to  Archytas  are  now  regarded  as  apocryphal, 
and  as  having  been  fabricated  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  lower  the  reputation  of  Aristotie,  whose 
categories  are  well  known.  They  are  ten  in  number,  vis., — 
ovM,  substance ;  Kotfov,  quantity ;  ttoioif,  quality ;  Hftoi  itLy  rela- 
tion ;  Kov,  place ;  #(dfe,  time ;  xtiaBoh  Ktuation ;  ix'w,  posses- 
sion, or  manner  of  holding ;  Houivt  action ;  and  fcdifxf^f  Buf- 
fering.   The  Mnemonic  verses  which  contain  them,  are :  — 

Arbor  wx  iMTOi  ardore  refrlgsrat  uiiot 
Oris  mr*  ftabo^  ted  tunleatiM  cro.* 

'  Whatoly,  Log^  h.  li.,  cb.  1,  }  3.  •  Bacon,  Adv.  qf  Leaminfff  b.  U. 

*  A  bvmoroiu  UliutraUon  of  tbo  eatcgorlti  la  girmi  by  ComoUaa  to  bi«  pnpII  Mar- 
tiniia  Serlbloma.   CaUing  up  tb«  eoaGbman,  ha  atked  bim  what  ba  bad  fcea  at  tba 
8 
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The  categories  of  Aristotle  are  both  logical  and  metaphysical, 
and  apply  to  things  as  well  as  to  words.  Regarded  logically, 
they  are  reducible  to  two,  substance  and  attribute.  Regarded 
metaphysically,  they  are  reducible  to  being  and  accident.  The 
Stoics  reduced  them  to  four,  yii.,  substance,  quality,  manner 
of  being,  and  relation.  Plotinus  attempted  a  new  system.  But 
the  categories  of  Aristotle  were  acquiesced  in  till  the  time  of 
Bacon,  who  recommended  obserration  rather  than  classifica- 
tion. Descartes  arranged  all  things  under  two  great  catego^ 
gieSf  the  absolute  and  the  relativiB.  In  the  Port  Royal  Logic, 
BOTen  categories  are  established.  In  more  modem  times  the 
categories  of  Kant  are  well  known.  They  are  quantity,  qual- 
ity,  relation,  and  modality.  But  they  are  purely  subjective, 
and  give  merely  a  classification  of  the  conceptions  or  judg- 
ments of  the  understanding.  In  the  history  of  philosophy, 
the  categories  have  been  successively  a  classification  universal 
of  things,  of  words,  of  ideas,  or  of  forms  of  thought  And  a 
complete  theory  of  classification,  or  a  complete  system  of  coie- 
gories,  is  still  a  desideratum.' — V.  Pkbdicambnt,  Universal. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,'  gives  a  deduction  and  simplification 
of  the  categories  of  Aristotle.* 

Mr.  MilH  gives  the  following  classification  of  all  nameable 
things :  — 

1.  Feelings  or  state  of  consciousness, 

2.  The  minds  which  experience  these  feelings. 

3.  The  bodies  or  external  objects  which  excite  certain  of 
these  feelings,  together  with  the  power  or  properties  whereby 
they  excite  them. 

4.  The  successions  and  co-existences,  the  Ukenesses  and  un- 
likenesses,  between  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness. 


bear-garden  f  The  meta  answered  that  he  had  seen  two  men  fight  for  a  prise ;  one  was 
a  fair  man,  a  sergeant  in  the  Guards ;  th«  other  black,  a  butober ;  the  mrgOAnt  bad  red 
breeehee,  the  batcher  blna;  they  Ibught  upon  a  stage  about  four  o*clock,  and  the  ser" 
geant  wounded  the  butcher  In  the  leg.  Mark  (quoth  Comeliui)  how  the  lUIow  mna 
through  the  predlcamenti»— men  (nibi<an<ta>->two(9ua*iMe(u)~falr  and  black  (TMoUfau) 
—sergeant  and  butcher  (rvlofjo)— wounded  the  other  (fiuiio  H  /Kuiio)— fighting  (sites)— 
stage  (u6t>- four  O'dook  (7Mamle>— blue  and  red  breeehee  (AoMhis). 
«  Monboddo,  Origtn  ^f  Leaig^  toI.  L,  p.  620,  and  Anr'ent  MtUtphyt^  h.  UL,  chap.  L 
•  Bei^i  Wbrkit  p.  087.  •  Bee  also  Di$euttumt,  pp.  86»  27, 2d  edtt. 
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CAVSAUTT,  CAVSATIOV,  CATTSE. 
CAUSE.- 

**  He  knew  the  oauM  of  ererr  nwladle. 
Wen  it  of  oold,  or  liot,  ot  moist,  or  dsfo." 

Cbencer,  Prolngm,  r.  42L 

**  The  general  idea  of  eauw  is,  that  without  which  another 
thing  called  the  effect,  cannot  be ;  and  it  is  divided  by  Arie- 
totle,'  into  four  kinds,  known  by  the  name  of  the  material,  the 
formal,  the  efficient,  and  tbe^9ia/.  The  first  is  that  of  which 
an'ything  is  made.  Thus  brass  or  marble  are  the  material 
causes  of  a  statue ;  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  of  all  natural 
bodies.  The  formal  cause  is  the  form,  idea,  archetype,  or  pat- 
tern of  a  thing ;  for  all  these  words  Aristotle  uses  to  express 
it.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  artist  is  the  formal  cause  of  the 
statue ;  and  of  all  natural  substances,  if  we  do  not  suppose 
them  the  work  of  chance,  the  formal  cause  are  the  ideas  of  the 
BiTine  mind ;  and  this  form  concurring  with  the  matter,  pro- 
duces exery  work,  whether  of  nature  or  art.  The  efficient 
cause  is  the  principle  of  change  or  motion  which  produces  the 
thing.  In  this  sense  the  statuary  is  the  cause  of  the  statue, 
and  the  God  of  nature  the  cause  of  all  the  works  of  nature. 
And  lastly,  the^na^  cause  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which  any- 
thing is  done.  Thus  the  statuary  makes  the  statue  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit ;  and  the  works  of  nature  are  all  for 
some  good  end."* 

Aristotle*  says  we  may  distinguish  four  kinds  of  causes. 
The  forst  is  the  form  proper  to  each  thing.  To  ti  ^  ^vc*. 
This  is  the  quidditas  of  the  schoolmen,  the  causa  formalxs. 
The  second  is  the  matter  and  the  subject.  'H  tbu;  xeu  ^6 
hfioKtiiuvw,  causa  maierialis.  The  third  is  the  principle  of 
morement  which  produced  the  thing.  *Apxh  ^^f  xwrfittA^, 
causa  efficiens.  The  fourth  is  the  reason  and  good  of  all 
things ;  for  the  end  of  all  phenomena  and  of  all  movement  is 
good.  To  o{  Svtaea,  xai  tb  ayaOop,  causa  fnalis.  The  sufficient 
reason  of  Leibnitz,  which  he,  like  Aristotle,  thought  to  be 
essentially  good. 

Aristotle^  says,  "  It  is  possible  that  one  object  may  oombine 
all  the  kinds  of  causes.    Thus,  in  a  house,  the  principle  of 

»  Mdapkyt^  Ifb.  t^  eap.  2.  •  Monboddo,  AndaU  Metaphy$^  b.  L,  Gh•^  4. 

>  In  MOajpkifM^  lib.  L,  cap.  3.  « lUd,  lib.  iil,  cap.  2. 
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movement  is  the  art  and  the  workmen,  ihejinal  ecmse  ie  the  work, 
the  mailer  the  earth  and  stonee,.  and  the  plan  ia  the  ybr»."  * 

In  addition  to  these  four  causes,  Dr.  Gillies'  sajs,  ''  The 
model  or  exemplar  was  considered  as  a  catiM  by  the  Pythago- 
reans and  Platonists ;  the  former  of  whom  maintained  that 
all  perceptible  things  were  imitations  of  numhere;  and  the 
latter,  that  they  owed  their  existence  to  the  participation  of 
ideas;  but  wherein  either  this  imitation  or  this  participation 
consisted,  these  philosophers,  Aristotle  observes,  omitted  to 
show." 

Seneca,*  explains  the  common  and  Platonic  divisions  of 
causes ;  and  arraigns  both,  because  he  conceived  that  space, 
time,  and  motion,  ought  to  be  included. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton^  says,  "  The  exemplary  cause  was  intra* 
duced  by  Plato ;  and  was  not  adopted  by  the  schoolmen  as  a 
fifth  cause  in  addition  to  AristoUe's  four."  .  It  is  noticed  by 
Suarez  and  others. 

According  to  Derodon,'  material  and  formal  causes  are  ni- 
temalf  and  constitute  the  essence  of  a  thing ;  efficient,  final, 
and  exemplary  causes  are  external^  that  is,  out  from  or  of 
the  essence  of  a  thing.  T)ie  material  cause  is  that,  ex  quo^ 
.  anything  is,  or  becomes.  The  formal  cause  is  that,  per  quod. 
The  efficient  cause  is  that,  a  quo.  The  final  cause  is  that, 
propter  quod.  And  the  exemplary  cause  is  that,  ad  cujus  tmi- 
iaiionem  res  fit. 

When  the  word  cause  is  used  without  an  adjective,  it  com- 
monly means,  active  power,  that  which  produces  change,  or 
efficient  cause. 

Suarez,  Rivius,  and  others,  define  a  cause  thus :  —  Causam 
esse  principium  per  se  influens  esse  in  aliud. 

Ens  qitod  in  se  coniinet  raiiotiein^  cur  allerum  existat,  dicUur 
,     hujus  causa.  — Wolfius. 

''A  cause  is  that  which,  of  itself,  makes  anything  begin 
to  be."« 

We  conceive  of  a  ca:use  as  existing  and  operating  before  the 
effect  which  is  produced.    But,  to  the  production  of  an  effect 

'  Bee  also  NaL  AubchU^  lib.  it,  cap.  3,  quoted  bj  Harrif,  Coneeraiog  Art,  p.  %L 
«  Awdw$it  <{f  AritMiet  IForJkf,  chap.  2,  note,  p.  100. 

*  Epi$l.  06  and  67.  «  17ewf  t  Workt,  p.  C90,  note. 

^DtPr9dioam.,^.llL  •  Ironi,  JVnol  Chitfei^  p.  74^ 
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more  canses  than  one  may  be  neceBsary.  Hence  it  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Karalake,^  "  The  ecnue  of  a  thing  is  that  ante- 
cedent (or  aggregate  of  antecedents),  which  is  seen  to  hare  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  effect,  viewed,  if  it  be  not  itself 
a  self-determining  agent,  in  reference  to  self-acting  power, 
whose  agency  it  exhibits/'  And  some,  instead  of  the  word 
cauttf,  wonld  prefer  in  many  cases  to  use  the  word  coneauset, 
''Though  the  antecedent  is  most  strictly  the  eatMeo/*  a  Min^ 
being,  as,  e,  g,,  the  passage  of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and 
the  Sim  is  the  cause  of  an  eclipse,  yet  the  effect  is  that  which 
commonly  presents  itself  to  us  as  the  eauee  of  our  knowing  it 
to  be.  Hence,  by  what  seems  to  us  a  strange  inversion  of  eatue 
and  effect,  tffeci  wu  said  to  be  a  eauee,  a  eauea  eognaecendi, 
as  distinguished  from  a  eatua  eseendif  the  strict  cause"* — F. 
Occasion. 

GAVSALITT  and  CAITSATIOir. 

**  Now,  if  tliere  be  no  spirit,  matter  must  of  necessity  move 
itself,  where  you  cannot  imagine  any  activity  or  causality,  but 
the  bare  essence  of  the  matter,  from  whence  the  motion 
comes."* 

"  Now,  always  God's  word  hath  a  causation  with  it.  He 
said  to  him,  Sit,  that  is,  he  made  him  sit,  or  as  it  is  here  ex- 
pressed, he  made  him  sit  with  a  mighty  power."  ^ 

Causality,  in  actu  prime,  is  the  energy  or  power  in  the 
cause*  by  which  it  produces  its  effect;  as  heat  in  the  fire. 
Causcdity,  in  actu  secundo,  is  causation  or  the  operation  of 
the  power  by  which  the  cause  is  actually  producing  its  effect. 
It  b  inflexus  tile,  a  quo  causa  infiuit  esse  in  effectum  qucs  die- 

*Aidi  to  V^atudv  of  Logic,  yfA.il,  If.  4A. 
«IbVl,Tol.U.,p.aS. 

•  H.  Uore,  ImmortaUtv  </  the  SnO,  twok  L,  chap.  «. 
«  Goodwin,  Workt,  tol.  L,  part  1.,  p.  406. 

•  The  idaa  of  kho  rtamm  l«  not  to  bo  eoofboDdod  with  tbat  of  eautaiiljf.  It  !•  a  nore 
•Urated  idea,  baeaoM  it  appliaa  to  all  ordan  of  tbinga,  wbOa  oatuaUtf  aztondf  only  to 
thioga  in  Uma.  It  la  tnia  wa  spaak  •omatlmea  of  the  atornal  eaosa ;  but  tboa  tba  idaa 
of  caoM  la  tjDonjmmB  with  that  of  tha  reaaon.  Thli  idea  of  tha  raamD  ezpressat  tha 
ralatlon  of  a  being  or  thioK  to  what  la  contained  within  it ;  In  other  worda,  tlM  reaaon 
expreasea  the  rapport  du  eonUnant  au  oonUnu,  or  the  reaaon  it  that  whoea  eaience  en- 
doaea  the  ewenee  and  exiatence  of  another  thing.  We  thua  arrive  at  the  conception 
of  all  being  contained  In  Ood,  who  la  the  •oprame  reaaoo. — Abrana,  Qmrt  de  F^j^cfuL, 

tOBa.ll.— 7.  BCABOH. 

8* 
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iinguitur  a  parte  rei,  tarn  aprincipio,  quam  a  termino^  sive  ab 
effecUi  ad  quern  iendit.  <*  The  changes  of  which  I  am  consdoas 
in  the  state  of  my  own  mind,  and  those  which  I  perceive  in 
the  external  nniyerse,  impress  me  with  a  oonyiction  that  some 
cause  must  haye  operated  to  produce  them.  There  is  an  intui- 
tive judgment  involving  tiie  simple  idea  of  eauealwn,"^ 

From  the  explanation  of  these  terms,  it  appears  that  a  cause 
is  something  which  not  only  precedes,  but  has  power  to  produce 
the  effect.  And  when  the  effect  has  been  produced,  we  say  it 
is  in  consequence  of  the  power  in  the  cause  having  operated. 
The  belief  that  every  exchange  implies  a  cause,  or  that  every 
change  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  some  power,  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  primitive  belief,  and  has  been  denomi- 
nated by  the  phrase,  i^e*  principle  of  catLsalUy.  Hume,  and 
others,  however,  have  contended  that  we  have  no  proper  idea 
of  cause  as  implying  power  to  produce,  nor  of  any  necessary 
connection  between  the  operation  of  this  power  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  effect.  All  that  we  see  or  know  is  mere 
succession,  antecedent  and  oonsequent;  but  having  seen 
things  in  this  relation,  we  associate  them  together,  and 
imagining  that  tiiere  is  some  fjincvlum  or  connection  between 
them,  wo  call  the  one  the  cause,  and  the  other  the  effect. 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  adopts  this  view  with  the  modification 
that  it  is  in  cases  where  the  antecedence  and  consequence  is 
inwiriaUe^  that  we  attain  to  the  idea  of  cause.  Experience, 
however,  can  only  testify  that  the  succession  of  one  thing  to 

•  8t«irurt,  PliQtmpk,  Enayt,  L,  chap.  8. 

•  Lord  Baoon  (Aoo.  Organ^  book  il^  Mot.  14),  says,  '*Th«re  are  soma  things  ulttmatv 
and  inoausable." 

•  *'A  eaoM,  In  Om  Aillaat  deHnitkm  which  It  phUosophloally  admits,  maj  ba  aald  to 
ba*^  that  whioh  immediately  precedes  any  change,  and  vhlch,  existing  at  any  time  In 
similar  Hrcumstances,  baa  been  always,  and  will  be  always,  Immediately  IbUowed  by  a 
similar  change."  —  Brown,  Inqvity,  p.  18. 

^Antecedency  and  snbasqttency  are  imnatarlal  to  the  proper  deflniUon  of  eanae  and 
eAAt;  on  the  contrary,  although  an  olyect,  In  order  to  act  as  a  eanae,  most  be  In  being 
antecedently  to  sncfa  action ;  yet  when  It  acts  as  a  cause,  its  cffccta  are  synebrooona 
with  that  action  and  are  Included  In  it,  which  a  cloae  inspection  Into  the  nature  of 
cause  will  prore.  For  eHiscts  are  no  mora  than  tha  new  quslltlea  of  newly  ibrmed 
ol^ects.  Bach  conjunction  of  bodias  (now  separately  in  existence^  and  of  certain  da* 
lined  Qualities),  prodncea  upon  their  union  theee  new  nature*,  whoae  qualities  must 
nacsasarlly  be  In  and  with  them  in  tha  vary  monant  of  their  focmatkm.**  —  JBtfOf  an 
Oittss  oiMi  J^ccf,  8to»  Load.,  I8a4»  p.  M. 
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another  has,  in  ao  far  as  it  has  been  observed,  been  unvaried^ 
not  that  in  the  natore  of  things  it  is  invariable.  Mr.  Locke  ^ 
ascribes  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  cause  to  our  experience  of 
tiie  sensible  changes  which  one  body  produces  on  another,  as 
fire  npon  wax.  Our  belief  in  an  external  world  rests  partly 
on  the  principle  of  cauMolity,  Our  sensations  are  referred  to 
external  objects  as  their  causes.  Yet,  the  idea  oi power  which 
is  inTolTed  in  that  of  cause,  he  traces  to  the  consciousness  of 
our  possessing  power  in  ourselyes.  This  is  the  view  taken  of 
the  origin  of  our  idea  of  cause  by  Dr.  Reid.'  "  In  the  strict 
philosophical  sense,  I  take  a  cause  to  be  that  which  has  the 
relation  to  the  effect  which  I  hare  to  my  voluntary  and  de- 
liberate actions ;  for  I  take  this  notion  of  a  cause  to  be  derived 
from  the  power  I  fee!  in  myself  to  produce  certain  effects.  In 
this  sense  we  say  that  the  Deity  is  the  cause  of  the  uni- 
verse.'' And  at  p.  81  he  has  said,  "  I  see  not  how  mankind 
could  ever  have  acquired  the  conception  of  a  cause,  or  of  any 
relation  beyond  a  mere  conjunction  in  time  and  place  between 
it  and  its  effects,  if  they  were  not  conscious  of  active  exer- 
tions in  themselves,  by  which  effects  are  produced.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  origin  of  the  idea,^r  conception  of  pro- 
duction.'' 

By  origin,  however,  Dr.  Reid  must  have  meant  occasion. 
At  least  he  held  that  the  principle  of  catiualityf  or  the  belief 
that  every  change  implies  the  operation  of  a  cause,  is  a  natu- 
ral judgment,  or  d  priori  conviction,  necessary  and  universal. 
But  if  the  idea  of  a  cause  be  empirical  and  grounded  on 
experience,  it  may  be  difficult  to  show  how  a  higher  origin 
can  be  claimed  for  the  principle  of  cauaalUy,  Mr.  Stewart 
has  expressed  himself  in  language  equivalent  to  that  of  Dr. 
Reid.  And  Maine  de  Biran*  thinks  that  the  true  origin  of 
our  idea  of  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  actirity  of  the  will,  or 
in  the  consciousness  that  we  are  causes,  or  have  in  ourselves 
the  power  of  producing  change.  Haring  found  the  idea  of 
power  within  tHe  sphere  of  consciousness,  we,  by  a  process 

*  E$9ay  on  Sum.  OMerstoncL,  book  U.,  ebapi.  21  aod  S6. 

*  Oarrespmuknoe  ^  J>r.  Bdd,  p.  77. 

*  Jfoutdlei  Onuiderat.  $itr  U  Bapport  du  Phfrijue  ei  dm  Mont  de  VBffmtM,  8to,  Vvt^ 
U34,  pp.  27 1, 390, 868,402. 
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which  he  calls  natural  induction,  project  this  idea  into  the 
external  world,  and  ascribe  power  to  that  which  we  call  cause. 
According  to  Kant  we  have  the  idea  of  cause,  and  also  the 
belief  that  every  commencing  phenomenon  implies  the  ope- 
ration of  a  cause.  But  these  are  merely  forms  of  our  under- 
standing, subjective  conditions  of  human  thought.  In  con- 
formity with  a  pre-«xisting  law  of  our  intelligence,  %e  arrange 
phenomena  according  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
But  we  know  not  whether,  independently  of  our  form  of 
thought,  there  be  any  reality  corresponding  to  our  idea  of 
cause,  or  of  productive  power.  The  view  that  the  idea  of 
cause  is  furnished  by  the  fact  of  our  being  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing power,  meets  the  idealism  of  Kant»  for  what  greater 
reality  can  be  conceived  than  a  fact  of  consciousness  f  But 
if  experience  of  external  phenomena  can  be  accepted  as  the 
origin  (or  rather  as  the  occasion)  of  our  notion  of  change,  and 
if  consciousness  of  internal  phenomena  can  be  accepted  as 
the  origin  (or  rather  as  the  occasion)  of  our  notion  of  power 
to  produce  change,  the  idea  of  a  necessary  and  universal  con- 
nection between  change  and  the  power  which  produces  it,  in 
other  words,  a  belief  in  the  principle  of  causality^  can  only  be 
referred  to  the  reason,  the  faculty  which  apprehends,  not 
what  is  contingent  and  passing,  but  what  is  permanent  and 
absolute. 

"  Cousin's  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  idea  of  causality 
is,  that  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  that  the  agent  and  the 
change  vary  in  cases  of  personal  agency  (though  here  he  is  not 
very  explicit),  several  times  repeated ;  while  the  relation  be- 
tween them,  viz.,  the  strict  idea  of  personal  causation,  never 
varies,  but  is  necessary ;  that  the  mind  abstracts  the  invariable 
and  necessary  element  from  the  variable  and  contingent  ele- 
ments of  the  fact,  and  thus  arrives  at  the  idea  of  cauuUiiy"^ 
*  *  CA1J8ATI0H  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  The  only  experience  we 
can  have  of  it  is  in  the  consciousness  we  have  of  exerting 
some  power  in  ordering  our  thoughts  and  actions.  But  this 
experience  is  surely  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  a  general 
conclusion,  that  all  things  that  have  had  or  shall  have  a 

>  AMtar  on  CtutaUtif,  By  an  TJndergndQate,  1854,  p.  S. 
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beginning  must  have  a  oaoM.    This  is  to  be  admitted  as  a 
first  or  8elf-«Tident  principle/'  > 

But  Locke  has  said,'  *'  The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion 
we  have  only  from  reflection  on  what  passes  in  ourseWes, 
where  we  find  by  experience,  thai  barely  by  willing  it,  barely 
by  a  Uumgkt  of  the  mind,  we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies 
whiclt  were  before  at  rest." 

See  Cousin.'  See  also  on  the  Tarions  theories  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  our  judgment  of  cause  and  effect,  Sir  Will.  Hamilton.^ 
CAUSES  (Fiiud,  Doctrine  of). — ^When  we  see  means  independ- 
ent of  each  other  conspiring  to  accojnplish  certain  ends,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  the  ends  have  been  contemplated,  and 
the  means  arranged  by  an  intelligent  agent ;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ends  and  of  the  means,  we  infer  the  character 
or  design  of  the  agent.  Thus,  from  the  ends  answered  in 
creation  being  wise  and  good,  we  infer  not  only  the  existence 
of  an  Intelligent  Creator,  but  also  that  He  is  a  Being  of  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
argument  from  design  or  from  final  causes.  It  was  used  by 
Socrates,*  and  found  a  place  in  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
But  Lord  Bacon  has  said,'  that  the  inquiry  into^na^  causes  is 
sterile.  And  Descartes  maintained  that  we  cannot  know  the 
designs  of  God  in  creating  the  uniyerse,  unless  he  reveal  them 
to  us.  But  Leibnitz,  in  maintaining  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason,  upheld  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  and  thought  it 
equally  applicable  in  physics  and  in  metaphysics.  It  is  true 
that  in  physical  science  we  should  prosecute  our  inquiries 
without  any  preconceiyed  opinion  as  to  the  ends  to  be  an- 
swered, and  observe  the  phenomena  as  they  occur,  without 
forcing  them  into  the  service  of  an  hypothesis.  And  it  is 
against  this  error  that  the  language  of  Bacon  was  directed. 
But  when  tmr  contemplations  of  nature  reveal  to  us  innumera- 
ble adjustments  and  arrangements  working  out  ends  that  are 
wise  and  good,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they  have  been 
designed  by  a  cause  sovereignly  wise  and  good.  Notwithstand- 

•  Rdd,  TnteU,  Fi>».t  eswy  t!.,  ch»p.  6. 

•  JBuay  <m  Hum.  Vndtrdand.,  book  ii^  eliftp.  21,  {  4. 

•  Obimrta,  Pnm,  Str^  torn.  L,  ooun  1817,  and  HitU  de  FhOotopk.  MotL,  Met  19. 

•  DitamUmt,  App.  1.  *  See  Xenophon,  ifemoroMKa. 

•  D»  Aug.  aeiaiL, !»».  iiL,  ea^  6. 
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ing  the  doubts  as  to  the  logical  yalidity  of  this  argument, 
-which  haye  been  started  by  Kant,  Coleridge,  and  others,  it 
continues  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  popular  and  impressive 
mode  of  proving  the  being  and  perfections  of  God.  And  the 
validity  of  it  is  implied  in  the  universally  admitted  axiom  of 
modem  physiology,  that  there  is  no  organ  without  its  function. 
We  say  of  some  things  in  nature  that  they  are  useless.  All 
we  can  truly  say  is,  that  we  have  not  yet  discovered  their  use. 
Everything  has  an  end,  to  the  attainment  or  accomplishment 
of  which  it  continually  tends.  This  is  the  form  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  Jinal  causes  was  advocated  by  Aristotle.  With 
him  it  was  not  so  much  an  argument  from  design,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  chance.  But  if  things  do  not  attain  their  ends 
by  chance  it  must  be  by  design.  Aristotle,  it  is  true,  was 
satisfied  that  ends  were  answered  by  tendencies  in  nature. 
But  whence  or  why  these  tendencies  in  nature,  but  from  an 
Intelligent  Author  of  nature  ? 

'<  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  explanations  of  the  principle 
given  by  Aristotle,  the  notion  of  a  final  cause,  as  originally 
conceived,  did  not  necessarily  imply  design.  The  theological 
sense  to  which  it  is  now  commonly  restricted,  hajB  been  derived 
from  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  scholastic  philosophy; 
though,  indeed,  the  principle  had  been  long  before  beautifully 
applied  by  Socrates  and  by  the  Stoics  to  establish  the  truth  of 
a  Divine  Providence.  Whenever,  indeed,  we  observe  the 
adjustment  of  means  to  an  end,  we  seem  irresistibly  impelled 
to  conclude  that  the  whole  is  the  effect  of  design.  The  pre- 
sent acceptation,  therefore,  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  is 
undoubtedly  a  natural  one.  Still  it  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
struction of  the  doctrine.  With  Aristotle,  accordingly,  it  is 
simply  an  inquiry  into  tendencies  —  an  investigation  of  any 
object  or  phenomenon,  from  considering  the  huxa,  tov,  the 
reason  of  it,  in  something  else  which  follows  it,  and  to  which 
it  naturally  leads. 

"His  theory  of  final  causes  is  immediately  opposed  to  a 
doctrine  of  chance,  or  spontaneous  coincidence ;  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  denial  of  that,  rather  than  as  a  positive  asser- 
tion of  design.  He  expressly  distinguishes,  indeed,  between 
thought  and  nature.    He  ascribes  to  nature  the  same  working 
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in  order  to  ends,  which  is  commonly  regarded  us  the  attribute 
of  thought  alone.  He  insisted  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  deliberation  necessary  in  these  workings  of  nature, 
since  it  is  '  as  if  the  art  of  shipbuilding  were  in  the  timber,  or 
just  as  if  a  person  should  act  as  his  own  physician.'"  * 

*'  The  argument  from  final  coumm^*  sayB  Dr.  Reid,*  *<  when 
reduced  to  a  syllogism,  has  these  two  premises: — First,  that 
design  and  intelligence  in  the  cavat  may,  with  certainty,  be 
inferred  from  marks  or  signs  of  it  in  the  effect.  This  we  may 
call  the  m^jor  proposition  of  the  argument  The.  second, 
which  we  caJll  the  minor  proposition,  is,  that  there  are  in  fact 
the  clearest  marks  of  design  and  wisdom  in  the  works  of 
nature ;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  works  of  nature  are 
the  effects  of  a  wise  and  intelligent  cauu.  One  must  either 
assent  to  the  conclusion,  or  deny  one  or  other  of  the  premises." 

Hampden,  Inirod.  to  Mor,  Phil.;*  Irons,  Dodriru  of  Final 
Causes,  8yo,  Lond.,  1856.  The  argument  from  design  is  pro- 
secuted by  Paley,  in  Nai,  Theol,;  in  Bridgtwater  Treatises; 
Burnett  Prize  Essays,  &c, 
OAVBES  (Oooaiioiial,  Dootrina  of). — This  phrase  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Cartesians  to  explain  the  commerce  or  mode  of 
communicating  between  mind  and  matter.  The  soul  being  a 
thinking  substance,  and  extension  being  the  essence  of  body, 
no  intercourse  can  take  place  between  them  without  the  inter- 
rention  of  the  First  Cause.  It  is  Deity  himself,  therefore, 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  certain  modifications  in  our  minds, 
excites  the  corresponding  moyements  of  body ;  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  changes  in  our  body,  awi^ens  the  corre- 
sponding feelings  in  the  mind.  This  theory,  which  is  inyolved 
in  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  was  fully  deyeloped  by  Male- 
branche.  Regis,  and  Geulinx.  Laforge  limited  the  theory  to 
inyoluntary  moyements,  and  thus  reconciled  it  in  some  degree 
to  experience  and  common  sense.  Malebranche's  doctrine  is 
commonly  called  the  "  yision  of  all  things  in  God" — who  is 
the  *'  light  of  all  our  seeing." 

According  to  this  theory,  the  admirable  structure  of  the 

>  Hampden,  JMvwi.  to  Mar.  PJUL,  leoi  !▼,  p.  US. 
•  bUOL  Ai0.,  9sm.j  tL,  oluip.  8. 
•Pp.  110-118. 
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body  and  its  organs  is  usoless ;  as  a  dull  mass  would  hare 
answered  the  purpose  equally  well. 

CERTAIHTT,  CEBTITUSE  (Cerium  (from  cemo),  propne 
idem  sit,  quod  decreium  ae  proinde  finnum.    Yossias). 

*'  This  way  of  certainty  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas, 
goes  a  little  farther  than  bare  imagination ;  and  I  believe  it 
win  appear  that  all  the  certainty  of  general  truths  a  man  has, 
lies  in  nothin^^se."  ^ 

"Cert€UJir  in  its  primary  sense,  is  applied  (according  to  its 
etymology,  from  cerno),  to  the  state  of  a  person's  mind ;  de- 
noting any  one's  full  and  complete  conviction ;  and  generally^ 
though  not  always^  implying  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  for 
such  conviction.  It  was  thence  easily  transferred  metonymio- 
ally  to  the  trut?i8  or  events,  respecting  which  this  conviction  is 
rationally  entertained.'  And  uncertain  (as  well  as  the  sub- 
stantives and  adverbs  derived  from  these  adjectives)  follows 
the  same  rule.  Thus  we  say,  'It  is  certain,'  &c.,  meaning 
that  «?s  are  sure ;  whereas  the  fact  may  be  uncertain  and  cer^ 
iajsk  ip  different  individuals.  From  not  attending  to  this,  the 
words  uncerisuji^MSid  contingent  have  been  considered  as  denot- 
ing some  quality  in  the  things  themselves -~  and  duinee  has 
been  regarded  as  a  real  agent.'" 

**  Certainty  is  truth  brought  jnfltihodjsally  to  the  human 
intellect,  that  is,  conducted  from  principle  to  principle,  to  a 
point  which  is  evident  in  itself.  It  is  the  relation  of  truth  to 
knowledge,  of  God  to  man,  of  ontology  to  psychology."* 

<*In  accurate  reasoning,  the  word  certain  ought  never  to  be 
used  as  merely  synonymous  with  necessary.  Physical  events 
we  call  neoessary,  because  of  their  depending  on  fixed  causes  j 
not  on  known  causes ;  when  they  depend  also  (m  JfcnotCTt  eauses, 
they  migr  Jbfi.jcalled  certain.  The  yariations  of  the  weather 
arise  from  necessary  fuad  fixed  causes,  but  Uiey  are  proverbially 
uncertain."  * 

TThen  we  affirm,  without  any  doubt,  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  being  or  phenomenon,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a 
proposition,  the  state  in  which  our  mind  is  we  eall  eerlainty — 

•  Looke,  JBnay  on  Sum,  Undentand,,  book  UL,  ehtp.  4. 

•  Wbately,  Log^  Appendix  1.  '  nberghisn,  £uai  da  Qmnait.  Aiai^  p.  8ft. 

•  OoplMtoBO,  Sema^  Bro,  Loud,  18M,  p.  98. 
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and  we  say  of  the  object  of  knowledge  that  it  is  erident  or 
certain.  According  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  attained, 
certainty  is  immediate  by  senBe~'and  intaition»  and  mediate  by 
reasoning  imd  demonstration.  According  to  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests,  it  is  called  metaphyneal,  when  we  firmly  adhere 
to  truth  which  cannot  be  otherwise ;  such  as  the  first  principles 
of  natural  law,  or  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Physical,  when  we  adhere  tQ  truth  which  cannot  be  otherwise, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  which  may  be  by  miracle ; 
as,  fire  will  certainly  bum  —  although  it  did  not  bum  the 
Hebrew  youths  (Dan.,  chap,  iii.)  Morale  when  we  adhere  to 
truth  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  common  order  of  things, 
and  the  common  judgment  of  men — although  it  may  be  other- 
wise without  a  miracle. 

Moral  certainty  may  amount  to  the  highest  degree  of  probO" 
biliiyf  and  to  all  practicaTpurposes  may  be  as  influential  as 
certainty.  For  it .  should  be  observed  that  probability  and 
certainty  axe  two  states  of  mind,  and  not  two  modes  of  the 
reality.  The  reality  is  one  and  the  same,  but  our  knowledge 
of  it  may  be  probable  or  certain.  Prcbabiliiy  has  more  or 
less  of  doubt,  and  admits,  of  degrees.  Certainty  excludes 
doubt,  and  admits  neither  of  increase  nor  diminution. 

Certainty  supposes  an  object  to  be  known,  a  mind  to  know, 
and  the  result  of  a  communication  or  relation  being  established 
between  them  which  is  knowledge ;  and  certain  knowledge  or 
certainiji  is  the  confidence  with  which  the  mind  reposes  in  the 
inI6rmatl5n'  (>nt8  "Ytuiultles.  Self-consciousness  reveals  with 
certainty  the  different  states  and  operations  of  our  own  minds. 
The  operations  of  memory  may  give  us  certainty  as  to  the 
past.  We  cannot  doubt  the  reality  of  what  oiir  senses  clearly 
testify.  Reason  reveals  to. us  first  traths  with  intuitive  cer- 
iaCfity.  And  by  demonstration  we  ascend  with  certainty  from 
one  trulh  to  another.  For  to  use  the  words  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas,' "  TSinc  conclusiones  pro  certo  eciuntury  quando  resoltuntur 
inprineipia,  et  idea,  quod  aliquodper  certitudinem  aciatur,  eai 
€X  lumine  rationis  divinitus  inieritu  indito,  quo  in  nobis  loquitur 
J>eu9,  non  autem  ab  komine  exterius  docente,  nisi  quatenus  eon' 
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clusiones  in  princt'pia  reaolvit,  nos  decent,  ex  guo  iamen  nos  eer^ 
titudinem  non  acciperemus,  nin  in  noine  essei  eertUudo  prineir 
piorum  in  guas  conclusiones  resolvuniur," 

*'  The  criterion  of  true  knowledge  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
anywhere  abroad  without  our  own  minds,  neither  in  the 
height  above, -nor  in  the  depth  beneath,  but  only  in  our  know- 
ledge and  conceptions  themsolves.  For  the  entity  of  all 
theoretical  truth  is  nothing  else  but  clear  intelligibility,  and 
whatever  is  clearly  conceived,  is  an  entity  and  a  truth ;  but 
that  which  is  false,  Divine  power  itself  cannot  make  it  to  be 
clearly  and  jistinctly  understood,  because  falsehood  is  a  non- 
entity, and  a  clear  conception  is  an  entity ;  and  Omnipotence 
itself  cannot  make  ft  non-entity  to  be  an  entity."  ^ 

"  The  theories  of  certitude  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes. 
TiYiefirat  places  the  ground  of  certitude  in  reason;  the  second 
in  authorily;  the  third  in  evidence;  including,  under  that  term, 
both  the  external  manifestations  of  truth,  and  the  internal 
principles  or  laws  of  thought  by  which  we  are  determined  in 
forming  our  judgments  in  regard  to  them."' 

'*  De  veriiaiis  criierio  frustra  laboraniur  quidam:  quum  turn 
alia  reperienda  sUpraster  ipsam  raiionis  faculiatem,  aut  menti 
eongeniiam  inielligendi  vim"* 

Protagoras  and  Epicurus  in  ancient  times,  and  Ilobbes  and 
the  modem  sensationalists,  have  made  sense  the  measure  and 
ground  of  certainty,  Descartes  and  his  followers  founded  it 
on  self-consciousness,  Cogito  ergo  sum;  while  others  have 
received  as  certain  only  what  is  homologated  by  human  reason 
in  general.  But  certainly  is  not  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
knowledge  furnished  by  any  one  faculty,  but  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  any  or*all  of  our  intellectual  faculties  when 
legitimately  exercised  within  their  respective  spheres.  Whea 
BO  exercised  we  cannot  but  accept  the  result  as  true  and 
certain. 

But  if  we  are  thus  naturally  and  necessarily  determined  to 
accept  the  knowledge  furnished  by  our  faculties,  that  know- 
ledge, according  to  Kant,  cannot  be  proved  to  be  absolute, 

•  Cadvorth,  Menud  ami  ImmvUMe  Mmr^  book  ir.,  ohap.  ft. 

•  BncfaaBftn,  IkOh  in  Qcd,  Td.  U^  p.  904. 

•  HatohMon,  Mdofhjfi^  pan  1^  eap.  a. 
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or  a  knowledge  of  things  in  themBelves,  and  as  they  must 
appear  to  all  intelligent  beings,  but  is  merely  relatire,  or  a 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  appear  to  us.  Now,  it  is  true 
that  we  cannot,  as  Kant  has  expressed  it,  obfedify  the  sulh 
jeeiive.  Without  rising  out  of  human  nature  to  the  possession 
of  a  higher,  we  cannot  sit  in  judgment  on  the  faculties  of  that 
nature.  But  in  admitting  Uiat  our  knowledge  is  rdoHve,  we 
are  merely  saying  it  is  human.  It  is  according  to  the  measure 
of  a  man.  It  is  attained  by  human  faculties,  and  must  be 
relatiTe,  or  bear  proportion  to  the  faculties  by  which  it  is 
attained.  In  like  manner,  the  knowledge  of  angels  may  be 
called  angelic,  but  this  is  not  to  call  it  uncertain.  We  may 
not  know  all  that  can  Ibe  known  of  the  objects  of  our  know- 
ledge, but  still,  what  we  do  know,  we  may  know  with  cer- 
iairUy,  Human  knowledge  may  admit  of  increase  without 
being  liable  to  be  contradicted  or  overturned.  We  come  to  it 
by  degrees,  but  the  higher  degree  of  knowledge  to  which  we 
may  ultimately  attain,  does  not  inyalidate  the  lower  degree  of 
knowledge.  It  rests  upon  it  and  rises  out  of  it,  and  the  ground 
and  encouragement  of  all  inquiry  is,  that  there  is  a  truth  and 
reality  in  tKings,  whicb  our  faculties  are  fitted  to  apprehend. 
Their  testimony  we  rejoice  to  believe.  Faith  in  their  trust- 
worthiness is  spontaneous.  Doubt  concerning  it  is  an  after- 
thought. And  scepticism  as  a  creed  is  self-destructiye.  He 
who  doubts  is  certain  that  he  doubts.  Omnis  gut  utrum  tU 
Veritas  dubitat,  in  se  ipso  hahel  verum,  unde  non  dubitet.^ 

Etiam  qiti  negat  veritaUm  esse;  concedii  veritatem  esse;  si 
enim  Veritas  non  est,  verum  est,  veritatem  non  esse,  Thomas 
Aquin.,  Sum.  Theol.;  Savary,  Sur  la  Certitude,  8yo,  Paris, 
1847.  —  r.  Etidincs,  Critbriost,  Knowlxdgb. 
CHAVGS.  —  Aristotle*  says,  "According  to  some,  chance  is  a 
cause  not  manifest  to  human  reasoning."    Aoxft  jimv  aitCa  7 

**  Many  things  happen,  besides  what  man  intends  or  pur- 
poses ;  and  also  some  things  happen  different  from  what  is 
aimed  at  by  nature.  We  cannot  call  them  natural  things,  or 
from  nature,  neither  can  we  say  that  they  are  from  human 

1  Aagwtto,  2>s  Mm  Jte^^wMe*  •  PHyf.,  IL,  4. 
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intention.  They  are  what  we  call  fortaitouB  eventa,  and  the 
cause  which  produces  them  is  called  chance.  But  they  haye 
all  respect  to  some  end  intended  hy  nature  or  by  man.  So 
that  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  Aristotle'  roya*  that 
if  there  were  no  end  intended,  there  could  be  no  chance, 
'  "A  man  digs  a  piece  of  ground,  to  sow  or  plant  it ;  but,  in 
digging,  he  finds  a  treasure.  This  is  beside  his  intention,  and 
therefore  it  is  said  to  be  by  chance. 

**  When  a  hanging  wall  falls  upon  a  passenger  and  crushes 
him,  the  destination  of  nature  was  only,  that  the  stones  of  the 
wall  being  no  longer  kept  together  by  the  cement,  should  fall 
to  the  ground,  according  to  their  natural  moyement ;  so  that 
the  crushing  of  the  man  was  something  beside  the  purpose  of 
nature,  or  ycapa  fvow.'* ' 

As  to  Aristotle's  views  of  fortune  and  chance,  see  Piccolo- 
mineus.* 
«  Chance  is  opposed  to  law  in  this  sense,  yis.,  that  what  hap- 
pens according  to  law  may  be  predicted,  and  counted  on.  But 
everything  has  its  own  law  and  its  proper  cause ;  and  chance 
merely  denotes  that  we  know  not  the  proper  cause,  nor  the 
law  according  to  which  a  phenomenon  occurs. 

An  event  or  series  of  events  which  seems  to  be  the  result 
neither  of  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  nor  of 
a  plan  conceived  by  intelligence,  is  said  to  happen  by  cAonof. 

*'  It  is  not,  I  say,  merely  in  a  pious  manner  of  expression, 
that  the  Scripture  ascribes  every  event  to  the  providence- 
of  God ;  but  it  is  strictly  and  philosophically  true  in  nature 
and  reason,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  or  acci- 
dent ;  it  being  evident  that  these  words  do  not  signify  any- 
thing that  is  truly  an  agent  or  the  cause  of  any  event ;  but 
they  signify  merely  men's  ignorance  of  the  real  and  imme- 
diate cause."* 

"  If  a  die  be  thrown,  we  say  it  depends  upon  chance  what 
side  may  turn  up ;  and,  if  we  draw  a  prize  in  a  lottery,  we  aa- 
cribe  our  success  to  chance.    We  do  not,  however,  mean  that 

« Phys^  lib.  U. 

•  Mooboddo,  Aneiml  MUaphyt.,  tx>ok  II.,  chap.  20. 

•  Philo$opk.  de  MarHna,  1583,  p.  713. 

•  Clarke^  toL  L,  Sermon  xcrUl. 
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these  effects  were  produced  by  no  cause,  but  only  that  m  are 
ignorant  of  the  cause  that  produced  them/'  > 

In  what  sense  we  may  say  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ekaneef 
and  in  what  sense  not,  see  M'Gosh,'  and  Mill,  Log,* 

CHAHCES  (Theory  of). — "The  theory  of  chances  consists  in  re- 
ducing all  events  of  the  same  kind  to  a  certain  number  of  cases 
equally  possible,  that  is,  such  that  we  are  equally  undecided  as 
to  their  existence ;  and  in  determining  the  number  of  these 
oases  which  are  fayourable  to  the  event  of  which  the  proba- 
bility is  soughtw  The  ratio  of  that  number  to  the  number  of 
all  the  possible  cases,  is  the  measure  of  the  probability ;  which 
is  thus  a  fraction,  having  for  its  numerator  the  number  of 
cases  favourable  to  the  event»  and  for  its  denominator  the 
number  of 'all  the  cases  which  are  possible."^ 

CHABITY  (iyaxij),  as  one  of  the  theological  virtues,  is  a  princi* 
pie  of  prevailing  love  to  God,  prompting  to  seek  his  glory  and 
the  good  of  our  fellow-men. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  brotherly  love,  or 
that  principle  of  benevolence  which  leads  us  to  promote,  in 
all  possible  ways,  the  happiness  of  others. 

In  a  more  restricted  sense  it  means  almsgiving,  or  relieving 
the  wants  of  others  by  communication  of  our  means  and  sub^ 
stance. 

CHASTITY  is  the  duty  of  restraining  and  governing  the  appetite 
of  sex.  It  includes  purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  behaviour. 
Lascivious  imaginings,  and  obscene  conversation,  as  well  as 
incontinent  conduct,  are  contrary  to  the  duty  of  ehoitity. 

CHOICE. 

*'  The  necessity  of  continually  choosing  one  of  the  two,  either 
to  act  or  to  forbear  acting,  is  not  inocmsistent  with  or  an  argu- 
ment against  liberty,  but  is  itself  the  very  essence  of  liberty."  ' 
''For  the  principle  of  deliberate  choice,  Aristotle  thought 
that  the  rational  and  irrational  should  concur,  producing 
"orectic  intellect,"  or  ''dianoetio  appetite,"  of  which  he  em« 
phatically  says, — "And  this  principle  is  man."* 
Mr.  Locke  says,  *'  The  will  signifies  nothing  but  a  power  or 

•  Artbar,  ZKaoounei,  p.  17.  *  Typical  Jtrmt,  p.  40. 

•  B.  UL,  ehap.  17. 

«  LapUoa,  X»mi  F%a.  nsr  U$  FtobabOiUi,  Mk  edit^  p.  7. 

•  CUriM,  JkmptutraUim,  prop.  10.  i  OtihoKc  PhUmofkWf  p.  Mb 
9* 
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ability  ia  prefer  or  choose  J*  And  in  another  passage  he  BayB, 
''  The  word  preferring  seems  best  to  express  the  act  of  yolition ; 
yet  it  does  not  precisely,  for  though  a  man  wonld  prefer  flying 
to  walking,  yet  who  can  say  he  ever  wilU  it?" — By  Jonathan 
Edwards/  choice  and  fxjlition  are  completely  identified.  But, 
in  popular  language,  choosing  or  preferring  may  mean — 1.  A 
conclusion  of  the  understanding ;  as  when  I  say — I  prefer  or 
choose  peaches  rather  than  plums ;  i .  e.,  I  reckon  them  a  bet- 
ter and  safer  firuit. 

2.  A  state  of  inclination  or  sensibility ;  as,  I  prefer  or  choose 
plums  rather  than  pears ;  that  is;  I  like  them  better ;  or — 

3.  A  determination  of  will ;  as,  I  prefer  or  chooso  pears, 
meaning  that,  with  the  offer  of  other  fruits,  I  take  this. 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  sense  that  choice  and  Volition  are  the 
same.' 

**  Choice  or  preference,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  an  act  of  the 
understanding ;  but  sometimes  it  is  improperly  put  for  volition, 
or  the  determination  of  the  will  in  things  where  Uiere  is  no 
judgment  or  preference ;  thus,  a  man  who  owes  me  a  shilling, 
hiys  down  three  or  four  equally  good,  and  bids  me  take  which 
I  choose.  I  take  one  without  any  judgment  or  belief  that 
there  is  any  ground  of  preference ;  this  is  merely  an  act  of 
will,  that  is,  a  yolition."* 

"  To  prefer  is  an  act  of  the  judgment ;  and  to  choose  is  an 
act  of  the  will.  The  one  describes  intellectual,  and  the  other 
practical  decision."^ 
CEEEXATISTICS  (xfi^fh  goods),  is  the  science  of  wealth,  or 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Political  Economy,  or  that  de- 
partment of  social  science  which  treats  of  the  resources  of  a 
country,  and  of  the  best  means  of  increasing  them,  and  of 
dtfiusing  them  most  bene^cially  among  the  inhabitants,  re- 
garded as  individuals,  or  as  constituting  a  community. 
CIVILITY  or  C01TBTS01JS17E8S  belongs  to  what  have  been 
called  the  lessor  moralities.  It  springs  from  benevolence  or 
brotherly  love,  and  manifests  itself  by  kindness  and  consider- 
ation in  manner  and  conversation  towards  others.  It  is  distin- 

*  Aaoy  en  Freedom  nf  WtU,  tect  1. 

*  fl«e  Tappan,  Jppetdto  OonKiaumett,  cb.  3^  aect  4, 4. 

*  0»rnspondenc$  ^f  Dr,  MMd, p.  79.  ^X^ylor,  ^S^moMinM. 
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gnished  into  natural  and  canveniiondln    It  is  opposed  to  rude' 
ness,    Dr,  Ferguson  says  cimlUy  avoids  giving  offence  bj  our 
oon venation  or  manner.    JPoUUnesB  seeks  to  please.* 
CLA88IFICATI0H  (iti^Hf  dasn$,  from  mjlm,  to  call,  a  multi* 
tade  called  together). 

"  Montesquieu  observed  very  justly,  that  in  their  classifica- 
tion of  the  citizens,  the  great  legislators  of  antiquity  made  the 
greatest  display  of  their  powers,  and  even  soared  above  them- 
selves."' 

''A  doss  consists  of  several  things  coming  under  a  common 
description."  * 

**  The  sorting  of  a  multitude  of  things  into  parcels,  for  the 
sake  of  knowing  them  better,  and  remembering  them  more 
euily,  is  classification.  When  we  attempt  to  classify  a  multi- 
tude of  things,  we  first  observe  some  respects  in  which  they 
differ  from  each  other ;  for  we  could  not  classify  things  that 
are  entirely  alike ;  as,  for  instance,  a  bushel  of  peas ;  we  then 
separate  things  that  are  not  alike,  and  bring  together  things 
that  are  similar."^ 

"  In  every  act  of  classificcUion,  two  steps  must  be  taken ; 
certain  marks  are  to  be  selected,  the  possession  of  which  is  to 
be  the*  title  to  admission  into  the  class,  and  then  all  the  objects 
that  possess  them  are  to  be  ascertiuned.  When  the  marks 
selected  are  really  important  and  connected  closely  with  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  thing,  the  cUusification  is  said  to 
be  natural;  where  they  are  such  as  do  not  affect  the  nature 
of  the  objects  materially,  and  belong  in  common  to  things  the 
most  different  in  their  main  properties,  it  is  artificial,"* 

The  condition  eommon  to  both  modes  of  classification^  is  to 
comprehend  everything  and  to  suppose  nothing.  But  the  rules 
for  a  natural  dassifieation  are  more  strict  than  for  an  artificial 

*  Knox,  Euays,  No.  05.  •  Burke,  On  the  French  BtvoMian, 
"  Wbfttcly,  Lng^  b.  i^  2  8.  «  Tkylor,  EUmmtt  <ff  ThoughL 

*  AMraetimt  ffenenMaoHen,  ud  d^/fnUionf  prvoad*  cUutiJIetMon  ;  Ibr  if  w«  wisli  to 
ndne*  to  rvgularity  tlM  oliMrratloiM  w«  baTv  mtidt,  w  miut  eompftn  ihom,  in  order 
to  unite  tbem  by  their  eMentUI  raeembUnoes,  and  ezproM  tbeir  enMnoe  with  all  poesi- 
ble  precision.  Wo  might  d««slfy  a  Ifbrarj  by  dlTldlng  the  books  into  hittory  and  phil» 
si>ph!f.  Btatory  into  anei€nt  and  »u)dem;  aneimt,  aeeonllng  to  the  people  to  whom  It 
referred,  and  modem  into  general^  partieular,  and  indMAtal,  or  memoin.  These  dlvi- 
atone  and  eabdiTiatoika  miffht  be  called  a  eUtnifioaticn, 

*  ThoMDo,  OuOim  qf  Lam  ef  TkmigfU^  Sd  edit,  p.  STT. 
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or  arbitrary  one.  "We  may  classify  objects  arbitrarily  in  any 
point  of  yiew  in  which  we  are  pleased  to  regard  them.  But  a 
natural  classification  can  only  proceed  according  to  the  real 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  objects.  The  advantages  of  cktssir 
Jication  are  to  give  a  convenient  form  to  our  acquirements, 
and  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  relations  in  which  differ- 
ent objects  stand  to  one  anotlier.  A  good  classification  should 
— 1st,  Rest  on  one  principle  or  analogous  principles.  2d,  The 
principle  or  principles  should  be  of  a  constant  and  permanent 
character.  3d,  It  should  be  natural,  that  is,  even  when  artifi- 
cial, it  should  not  be  violent  or  forced.  4th,  It  should  clearly 
and  easily  apply  to  all  the  objects  classified. 

The  principles  on  which  classification  rests  are  these : — 1st, 
of  Ocneralization ;  2d,  of  Specification;  and  3d,  of  Continuity^ 
—  q.v. 

Classification  proceeds  upon  observed  resemblances.  Gen^ 
ralization  rests  upon  the  principle,  that  the  same  or  similar 
causes  will  produce  similar  effects.* 
COOmnOH  {cognosce,  to  know). — According  to  Kant,  cognition 
(ErkenntnCts)  is  the  determined  reference  of  certain  repre- 
sentations to  an  object,  that  is,  that  object  in  the  conception 
whereof  the  diverse  of  a  given  intuition  is  united.  ErkenrU- 
niss  wrm&gen  is  the  cognition  faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  cog- 
nition. To  cognize,  is  to  refer  a  perception  to  an  object  by 
means  of  a  conception.  For  cognizing,  understanding  is 
required.  A  dog  knows  his  master,  but  he  does  not  cognize 
him. 

Representing  something  to  one's  self  (vorstellen)  is  the  first 
degree  of  cognition;  representing  to  one's  self  with  consciousness 
(toahmehmen),  or  perceiving,  is  the  second ;  knowing  {kennen) 
something,  or  representing  to  one's  self  something  in  comparison 
with  other  things,  as  well  in  respect  of  identity  as  difference,  is 
the  third ;  cognizing  (erkennen)  or  knowing  something  with 
consciousness,  the  fourth ;  understanding  (versianden)  cognis- 
ing through  the  understanding  by  means  of  the  conceptions,  or 
conceiving  something,  the  fifth ;  cognizing  something  through 
reason  or  perspecting  (einsehen),  the  sixth ;  and  comprehending 
something  {begriefen),  that  is,  cognizing  it  through  reason  d 

*lllll,£<y.,1>.L,eliap.7,i4;  M^Cteb,  2>gp»eal  Jbm^  b.  ilL,  chap.  L 
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priori  in  a  degree  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  the  seventh.  For 
all  our  comprehending  is  only  rdaiive,  that  is,  sufficient  for  a 
certain  purpose ;  abaoluiely  we  do  not  comprehend  anything.' 

COLLIGATION  or  PACTS  in  Induction,  is  a  phrase  employed 
by  Dr.  Whewell  to  denote  the  binding  together  groups  of 
facU  by  means  of  some  suitable  conception.    The  conception 
must  be  capable  of  explanation  or  definition,  not  indeed  of 
adequcUe  definition,  since  we  shall  have  to  alter  our  description 
of  it  from  time  to  time  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  but 
still  capable  of  a  precise  and  clear  explanation.    ..... 

Conceptions  not  wholly  correct  may  serre  for  a  time  for  the 
eoUigation  offacU^  and  may  guide  us  in  researches  which  shall 
end  in  a  more  exact  colligation.  «...  As  soon  zAfacU 
occur  which  a  conception  is  inadequate  to  explain,  we  unite  it 
or  replace  it  by  a  new  one.* 

COHBnrATIOV  and  COVHECTIOV  of  IDEAS  are  phrases  to 
be  found  in  Locke' 8  Essay?  in  which  he  treats  of  what  is  more 
commonly  called  Association  of  Ideas,  —  q.  v. 

COMBIVATIOV  OF  IDEAS. —The  phrase  Association  of  Ideas 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Locke.  It  stands  as  the 
title  to  one  of  the  chapters  in  his  Essay  on  ike  Human  Under* 
standing.  But  in  the  body  of  the  chapter  he  uses  the  phrase 
combination  of  ideas.  These  two  phrases  have  reference  to 
the  two  views  which  may  be  taken  of  the  train  of  thought  in 
the  mind.  In  both,  under  ideas  are  comprehended  all  the 
various  modes  of  consciousness.  In  treating  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  the  inquiry  is  as  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  suc- 
cession or  order  according  to  which  one  thought  follows  an- 
other. But,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  various  modes  of 
consciousness  not  only  succeed  in  some  kind  of  order,,  but  that 
they  incorporate  themselves  with  one  another  so  as  to  form 
permanent  and  almost  indissoluble  combinations. 

"When  many  impressions  or  ideas  are  operating  in  the 
mind  together,  there  sometimes  takes  place  a  process,  of  a 
similar  kind  to  chemical  combination.  When  impressions 
have  been  so  often  experienced  in  conjunction,  that  each 

>  Haywood,  Crit.  of  Pun  JZeown,  p.  603,  SEd  edit 

*  Thomson,  Outline  of  Lam  qf  Thovght,  2d  edit.,  p.  Sft. 

•InteokiL,c]wp.d3. 
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of  tbem  calls  up  readily  and  mstantaneouBly  the  ideas  of 
the  whole  group,  these  ideas  sometimes  melt  and  coalesce 
into  one  another,  and  appear  not  several  ideas,  but  one; 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  seven  prismatic  colours 
are  presented  to  the  eye  in  rapid  succession,  the  sensation 
produced  is  that  of  white.  But,  as  in  this  huBt  case,  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say,  that  the  seven  colours,  when  they  rapidly  foUow 
one  another,  generate  white,  but  not  that  they  actually  arc 
white ;  so  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Complex  Idea,  formed  by 
the  blending  together  of  several  simple  ones,  should,  when  it 
really  appears  simple  (that  is,  when  the  separate  elements  are 
not  consciously  distinguishable  in  it),  be  said  to  ruuUfrcm, 
or  to  be  generaUd  by,  the  simple  ideas,  not  to  eoruiit  of  them. 
Our  idea  of  an  orange  really  consists  of  the  simple  ideas  of  a 
certain  colour,  a  certain  form,  a  certain  taste,  and  smell,  &e., 
because  we  can  by  interrogating  our  consciousness,  pereem 
all  these  elements  in  the  idea.  But  we  cannot  conceive,  in  so 
apparently  simple  a  feeling  as  our  perception  of  the  shape  of 
an  object  by  the  eye,  all  that  multitude  of  ideas  derived  from 
other  senses,  without  which,  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  no  such 
visual  perception  would  ever  have  had  existence ;  nor  in  our 
idea  of  extension  can  we  discover  these  elementary  ideas  of 
resistance  derived  from  our  muscular  frame,  in  which  Dr. 
Brown  has  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  idea  origi- 
nates. These,  therefore,  are  cases  of  mental  chemistry,  in 
which  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  simple  ideas  generate,  rather 
than  that  they  compose  the  complex  ones." ' 

Suppose,  that,  in  eating  an  apple  we  had  made  use  of  a 
fruit  knife ;  a  connection  comes  to  be  established  in  our  minds 
between  an  apple  and  a  fruit  knife ;  so  that  when  the  idea  of 
the  one  is  present,  the  idea  of  the  other  also  wUl  appear ;  and 
these  two  ideas  are  said  to  be  associated  in  the  way  of  com' 
binaiion. 

Or,  the  same  kind  of  connection  may  be  established  between 
two  feelings,  or  between  a  cognition  and  a  feeling,  or  between 
a  feeling  and  a  volition,  — between  any  two  or  more  mental 
movements. 

«llUl,£fly.,l».TL,di.4,fi. 
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In  catting  an  spple,  ire  may  hare  wounded  our  finger;  and, 
afterwards,  the  sight  of  an  apple  will  raise  a  sense  or  feeling 
of  the  wound.  Haying  eaten  of  honey,  we  have  afterwards 
sufiered  pain;  and,  when  honey  is  again  presented,  there  will 
be  a  feeling  of  dislike,  and  a  purpose  to  abstain  from  it. 

The  a$9ocialion,  which  thus  takes  place  between  different 
mental  moTements,  is  more  than  mere  juxtaposition  of  separate 
things.  It  amounts  to  a  perfect  comhinaium  or  fusion.  And, 
as  in  matter,  compounds  havo  properties  which  are  not  mani- 
fested by  any  of  the  component  parts,  in  their  separate  state, 
80  it  is  in  mind ;  the  result  of  rarious  thoughts  and  feelings 
being  fused  into  one  whole,  may  be  to  produce  a  new  princi- 
ple, with  properties  differing  from  the  separate  influence  of 
each  individual  thought  and  feeling.  In  this  way,  many 
ueoHdarif  tLadfactiiunu  principles  of  action  are  formed. 
OOXMOH  8EH8E  is  a  phrase  employed  to  denote  that  degree  of 
intelligence,  sagacity,  and  prudence,  which  is  common  to  all 
men. 

"  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  sense  which  is  necessary  to 
our  being  subjects  of  law  and  government,  capable  of  manag- 
ing oar  own  affairs  and  answerable  for  our  conduct  to  others. 
This  is  called  common  sense,  because  it  is  common  to  all  men 
with  whom  we  can  transact  business. 

"  The  same  degree  of  understanding  which  makes  a  man 
capable  of  acting  with  common  prudence  in  life,  makes  him 
capable  of  discerning  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  matters 
that  are  self-CTident,  and  which  he  distinctly  apprehends." ' 

'*  It  is  by  the  help  of  an  innate  power  of  distinction  that  we 
recognize  the  differences  of  things,  as  it  is  by  a  contrary  power 
of  composition  that  we  recognize  their  identities.  These 
powers,  in  some  degree,  are  common  to  all  minds;  and  as 
they  are  the  basis  of  our  whole  knowledge  (which  is,  of  neces- 
sity, either  affirmative  or  negative),  they  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute what  we  call  common  sense.'* ' 
COHMOV  8EH8E  (The  Philosophy  of)  is  that  philosophy  which 
accepts  the  testimony  of  our  faculties  as  trustworthy  within 

«  Rdd,  JiUeU,  JRno^  mm7  tI^  eh.  2. 
*  Hardly  PhilMOfh.  Arrange^  Qbap.  0. 
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their  respective  spheres,  and  rests  all  human  knowledge  on 
certain  first  truths  or  primitive  beliefs,  which  are  the  oonsti- 
tutive  elements  or  fundamental  forms  of  our  rational  nature, 
and  the  regulating  principles  of  our  conduct. 

"As  every  ear  not  absolutely  depraved  is  able  to  make 
8ome  general  distinctions  of  sound;  and,  in  like  manner,  everj 
eye,  with  respect  to  objects  of  vision ;  and  as  this  general  use 
of  these  faculties,  by  being  diffiised  through  all  individuals, 
may  be  called  common  hearing  and  common  vision,  as  opposed 
to  those  more  accurate  energies,  peculiar  only  to  artists ;  so 
fares  it  with  respect  to  the  intellect.  There  are  truths  or  uni- 
versals  of  so  obvious  a  kind,  that  every  mind  or  intellect  not 
absolutely  depraved,  without  the  least  help  of  art,  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognize  them.  The  recognition  of  these,  or  at  least 
the  ability  to  recognize  them,  is  called  pov^  xot,v6f,  common 
senitf  as  being  a  sense  common  to  all  except  lunatics  and 
idiots. 

"  Further,  as  this  power  is  called  xocyo^  vovf,  so  the  several 
propositions  which  are  its  proper  objects,  are  called  ytpox^cf, 
or  pre-conceptions,  as  being  previous  to  all  other  concepUons. 
It  is  easy  to  gather  from  what  has  been  said  that  those 
ft^dh^ni  must  be  general,  as  being  formed  by  induction ;  as 
also  natural,  by  being  common  to  all  men,  and  previous  to  all 
instruction — hence,  therefore,  their  definition.  A  pre-con- 
ception  is  the  natural  apprehension  of  what  is  general  or 
universal." ' 

A  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Stoics  was,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  inteUect  which  has  not  first  been  in  the  sense. 
They  admitted,  however,  natural  notions,  which  they  called 
aniicipationsj  and  artificial  notions  formed  in  us  by  the  under- 
standing. They  also  recognized  notions  which  all  men  equally 
receive  and  understand.  These  cannot  be  opposed  to  one 
another ;  they  form  what  is  called  common  «e?w«.* 

"A  power  of  the  mind  which  perceives  truth,  not  by  pro- 
gressive argumentation,  but  by  an  instinctive  and  instantaneous 
impulse ;  derived  neither  from  education  nor  from  habit,  but 
from  nature ;  acting  independently  upon  our  will,  whenever 

■  Harrte,  On  Happinen^  p.  M. 

•  BouTtor,  Bid,  de  la  PhOotoph^  torn,  i^  p.  149,  8to,  Pftrii^  1844 
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the  object  is  presented,  according  to  an  established  law ;  and, 
therefore,  not  improperly  called  a  sense^  and  acting  in  the 
same  manner  upon  all  mankind;  and,  therefore,  properly 
called  common  senw,  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth/'  > 

**  Common  sense,"  says  Mens.  Jaques,'  "  is  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  whole  human  race,  upon  facts  and  questions 
which  all  may  know  and  resolve — or,  more  precisely,  it  is  the 
ensemble  (complement)  of  notions  and  opinions  common  to  all 
men  of  all  times  and  places,  learned  or  ignorant,  barbarous  or 
civilised.  Spontaneity,  impersonality,  and  universality,  are 
the  characteristics  of  truths  of  common  sense;  and  hence 
their  truth  and  certainty.  The  moral  law,  human  liberty,  the 
existence  of  God,  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  truths  of 
common  sense." 

On  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  common  sense  philosophy, 
see  EeicTs  Works  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton;*  Oswald,  Appeal  to 
Common  Sense;  Seattle,  Essay  on  Tntih,  &c, 

comov.—r.  TzRv. 

COKPACT  {compingo,  to  bind  close),  is  that  by  which  or  to  which 
men  bind  or  oblige  themselves.  It  is  a  mutual  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing 
something. — F.  Pact,  Contbact. 

COKPABISOH  is  the  act  of  carrying  the  mind  from  one  object 
to  another,  in  order  to  discover  some  relation  subsisting 
between  them.  It  is  a  voluntary  operation  of  the  mind,  and 
thus  differs  from  the  perception  or  intuition  of  relations,  which 
does  not  always  depend  upon  the  will.  The  result  of  compart* 
son  is  knowledge,  which  liie  intellect  apprehends,  but  the  act 
is  an  exercise  of  attention  voluntarily  directing  the  energy  of 
the  mind  to  a  class  of  objects  or  ideas.  The  theorems  of  mar 
thematics  are  a  series  of  judgments  arrived  at  by  comparison, 
or  viewing  different  quantities  and  numbers  in  their  relations. 
The  result  of  comparison  is  a  judgment. 

COMPASSIOH.-r.    SVMPATHT. 

COMPLEX. — "  That  which  consists  of  several  different  things,  so 
put  together  as  to  form  a  whole,  is  called  complex.    Complex 

>  B«ati«,  Awy  on  Truth,  pp.  86-42. 

•  Jfcm.  <2e  rjeodem.,  JKoy.  dtf  iSbJowM  Ifor.  et  iU,  torn.  1,  p.  310,  Pu^ 

s  Appcodis^  not*  A. 

10  H 
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things  are  the  suhjects  of  analysis.  The  analysis  of  complex 
notions  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  exercises  of  the 
understanding."  > 

COMPEEHEV BIOV  means  the  act  of  comprehending  or  fully 
understanding  any  object  or  idea, — F.  Apprehension.  For 
the  sense  in  -which  it  is  used  by  the  logicians,  F.  Extension. 

COMPUNCTION  (comjmngo,  to  prick  or  sting),  is  the  pricking 
or  uneasy  feeling  of  the  conscience  on  account  of  something 
wrong  being  done.  *<A11  men  are  subject  more  or  less  to 
compunctions  of  conscience.''  —  Blair. 

"Stop  up  th'  aooeu  and  p«0Mge  to  remorse; 
Tbat  BO  cfmpwMtuMt  TlsitSngs  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpoM."— ifaebeCA. 

CONCEITINO  and  APPEEHENBINO,  or  UNSEBSTAND- 
INO. — Dr.  Reid  begins  his  essay  on  Conception  by  saying, 
'*  Conceiving,  imagining,  apprehending,  and  underslanding^ 
having  a  notion  of  a  thing,  are  common  words  used  to  express 
that  operation  of  the  understanding  which  the  logicians  call 
simple  apprehension.** 

In  reference  to  this  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Manscl,' 
that  **  conception  must  be  distinguished  as  well  from  mere 
imagination,  as  from  a  mere  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  words.*  Combinations  of  attributes  logically  impossible, 
may  be  expressed  in  language  perfectly  intelligible.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
bilinear  figure,  or  iron-gold.  The  language  is  intelligible, 
though  the  object  is  inconceivable.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  all  conception  implies  imagination,  yet  all  imagination 
does  not  imply  conception.  To  have  9,  conception  of  a  horse, 
I  must  not  only  know  the  meaning  of  the  several  attributes 
constituting  the  definition  of  the  animal,  but  I  must  also  be 
able  to  combine  these  attributes  in  a  representative  image^ 
that  is,  to  individualize  them.  This,  however,  is  not  mere 
imagination,  it  is  imagination  relatively  to  a  concept.  I  not 
only  see,  as  it  were,  the  image  with  the  mind's  eye,  but  I  also 
think  of  it  CM  a  horse,  as  possessing  the  attributes  of  a  given 

*  Taylor,  EUmenU  t^  Thought  *  Prolegom.  Loff^  p.  24. 

*  Tbeae  hare  been  confounded  by  Aldrlch,  and  Reld,  and  otbcn. 
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concept,  and  called  by  the  name  ezpreesive  of  them.  But 
mere  imaginaUon  is  possible  without  any  such  relation.  My 
mind  may  recall  a  sensible  impression  on  whose  constituent 
features  I  have  never  reflected,  and  relatively  to  which  I  have 
never  formed  a  concept  or  applied  a  name.  Imagination 
would  bo  possible  in  a  being  without  any  power  of  distin- 
guishing or  comparing  his  presentations;  it  is  compatible  with 
our  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  existence  of  any  presen- 
tations, save  the  one  represented  by  the  image.  Conception, 
in  its  lowest  degree,  implies  at  least  a  comparison  and  distinc- 
tion of  this  from  that.  Conception  proper  thus  holds  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  intuitive  and  symbolical  knowledge 
of  Leibnitx,  being  a  verification  of  the  latter  by  reference  to 
the  former." 

*'  The  words  conception,  conc^t,  notion,  should  be  limited  to 
the  thought  of  what  cannot  be  represented  in  the  imagination, 
as  the  thought  suggested  by  a  general  term.  The  Leibnitzians 
call  this  symbolical,  in  contrast  to  iniuiiive  knowledge.  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  conceptio  and  eoneeptue  have  been  usu- 
ally and  correctly  employed."*  —  F.  Knowlsooe. 
CONCEPT,  A,  "  is  a  collection  of  attributes,  united  by  a  sign, 
and  representing  a  possible  object  of  intuition."* 

It  was  used,  or  conceit  as  synonymous  with  it,  by  the  older 
English  writers.* 

Kant  and  his  followers,  while  they  reserve  the  word  idea  to 
denote  the  absolute  products  of  the  reason,  and  intuition  to 
denote  the  particular  notions  which  we  derive  from  the  senses, 
have  applied  the  word  concept  (begriff)  to  notions  which  are 
general  without  being  absolute.  They  say  they  are  of  three 
kinds, — 1.  Pure  concepts,  which  borrow  nothing  from  experi- 
ence ;  as  the  notions  of  cause,  time,  and  space.  2.  Empirical 
concepts,  which  are  altogether  derived  from  experience ;  as  the 
notion  of  colour  or  pleasure.  3.  Mixed  concepts,  composed  of 
elements  furnished  partly  by  experience,  and  partly  by  the 
pure  understanding.^ 

•  sir  W.  Hamilton,  JWtT*  Wark9,  p.  SW,  note.  •  Hansel,  Prologom.  Log^  p.  60. 

•  8m  Bayneis  Eitay  on  Analytic  of  Lng.  Formt,  8ro,  EdJa.,  18S0,  pp.  6,  6;  Sir  W.  Uaan- 
Uton,  ReUC»  Work$,  p.  398. 

•  See  Sebmid,  JHctbmnain  p<mr  lenvr  aux  icriU  de  Kant,  12mo,  Jena,  1708. 
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A  concept  is  clear,  when  its  object,  as  a  whole,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other ;  it  is  distinct,  when  its  several  con- 
stituent parts  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The 
merit  of  first  pointing  out  these  characteristics  of  the  logical 
perfection  of  thought  is  ascribed  to  Leibnitz.^ 

COVCEPT,  COVCEFTIOV  (conceptiu,  conception  to  notlo  or 
notion). — '*  Conception  consists  in  a  conscious  act  of  the  under- 
standing, bringing  any  given  object  or  impression  into  the 
same  class  with  any  number  of  other  objects  or  impressions, 
by  means  of  some  character  or  characters  common  to  them  all. 
Concipimus,  id  est,  capimtis  hoc  cum  ilh  —  we  take  hold  of 
both  at  once,  we  comprehend  a  thing,  when  we  haye  learnt  to 
comprise  it  in  a  known  class.'' ' 

"  Conception  is  the  forming  or  bringing  an  image  or  idea 
into  the  mind  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  It  is  distinguished 
from  sensation  and  perception,  produced  by  an  object  present 
to  the  senses ;  and  from  imagination,  which  is  the  joining  to- 
gether of  ideas  in  new  ways ;  it  is  distinguished  from  memory, 
by  not  having  the  feeling  of  past  time  connected  with  the 
idea."* 

According  to  Mr.  Stewart,^  conception  is  "  that  faculty,  the 
business  of  which  is  to  present  us  with  an  exact  transcript  of 
what  we  have  felt  or  pexc'eived,"  or  that  faculty,  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  "to  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  past  sensa- 
tions or  of  the  objects  of  sense  which  we  have  formerly  per- 
ceived." But  what  Mr.  Stewart  wonld  thus  assign  to  the  faculty 
of  conception  belongs  to  imagination  in  its  reproductive  func- 
tion, nonce  Sir  Will.  Hamilton  has  said,'  "  Mr.  Stewart  has  be- 
stowed on  the  reproductive  imagination  the  term  conception  ; 
happily,  we  do  not  think ;  as,  both  in  grammatical  propriety  and 
by  the  older  and  correcter  usage  of  philosophers,  this  term  (or 
rather  the  product  of  this  operation,  concept)  is  convertible  with 
general  notion,  or  more  correctly,  notion  simply,  and  in  this  sense 

«  8e«  MedOationet  de  OngnUioiu,  VeritaU  et  Meit, 
«  Golerldg»,  Churcft  and  SlaU,  Prelim.  Rem.,  p.  4. 

*  Taylor,  SUmenis  qf  Thought, 

*  EUmtnts,  toI.  1^  chap.  3. 
>  DUcustions,  p.  278. 
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is  admirably  rendered  by  the  hegriff  (which  i«,  ffraaped  up) 
of  the  Germans." 

According  to  Kant,  cognition  by  conception  (begriff)  is  a 
mode  of  cognizing  an  object,  when  I  have  not  the  same  tmme- 
diaiHy  before  me.  If  I  see  a  tree  before  me,  its  immediate 
representation  strikes  upon  the  senses,  and  I  hare  an  intuition 
of  it ;  but  if  I  represent  to  myself  the  tree  by  means  of  certain 
characteristics,  which  I  seek  for  in  the  intuition  of  it,  as,  for 
example,  the  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves,  these  characteristics 
are  termed  signs,  and  the  complex  of  them  is  termed  the 
content  of  the  concep/u>?frilnd  affords  a  mediate  representation 
of  the  tree.  The  difference  between  pure  and  empirical  eon- 
cepiions  does  not  concern  the  origin  of  either  in  time,  or  the 
mode  whereby  we  come  lb  the  consciousness  thereof,  but  the 
origin  of  tire  8ttmo,-fKan  the  source  and  content.  Hence  an 
empirical  coticepUon  is  that  which  does  not  only  arise  by  occa- 
sion of  experience,  Ibut  to- which  experience  also  furnishes  the 
matter.  A  pure  eDWSepXtOffi^  that  with  which  no  sensation  is 
mixed  up.  The  cOfseepUan  of  cause  is  a  pure  conception  of 
this  kind,  ^ince  I  have  no  sensible  object  which  I  would  term 

Cause.' ' 

COHCEFTIOV  and  IMAOnTATIOH.— "  Properly  and  strictly 
to  conceive  is  an  act  more  purely  intellectual  than  imagining^ 
proceeding  ii*om  a  faculty  superior  to  those  of  sense  and  fancy, 
or  imagination^^  which  are  limited  to  corporeal  things,  and 
those  determined,  as  all  particulars  must  be,  to  this  or  that, 
place,  tim6,  manner,  &c.  TVhen  as  that  higher  power  in  man, 
which  we  may  call  the  mind,  can  form  apprehensions  of  what 
is  not  material  (viz.,  of  spirits  and  the  affections  of  bodies 
which  fall  not  under  sense),  and  also  can  frame  genercU  ideas 
or  notions,  or  consider  of  things  in  a  general  way  without 
attending  to  their  particular  limited  circumstances,,  as  when 
we  think  of  length  in  a  road,  without  observing  its  determin- 
ate measure."' 

''  It  is  one  thing  to  imagine  and  another  thing  to  conceive. 
For  do  we  conceii^  anything  more  clearly  than  our  thought 

*  n«jwood,  CHL  nf  Pure  JUaton,  p.  6M;  Baynca,  Euajf  on  JnaljfL  of  Lop.  Fbrmt, 
pp.  6,  e. 

*  Oldfleki,  Euajf  on  Seatm,  p.  IL 

10* 
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when  we  think?  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  thought, 
or  to  paint  any  image  of  it  in  the  brain." ' 

"  The  distinction  between  conception  and  imagination  is  real, 
though  it  be  too  often  overlooked  and  the  words  taken  to  be 
synonymous.  I  can  conceive  a  thing  that  is  impossible,  but  I 
cannot  distinctly  imagine  a  thing  that  is  impossible.  I  can 
conceive  a  proposition  or  a  demonstration,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
either.  I  can  conceive  understanding  and  will,  virtue  and  vice, 
and  other  attributes^of  mind,  but  I  cannot  imagine  them.  In 
like  manner,  I  can  ^^istinctly  conceive  universals,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  them.'' «   "^ "" 

Imagination  has  to  do  only  with  objects,  of  sense,  conception 
with  objects  of  thoughts  The  things  which  we  imagine  are 
represented  to  the  mind  as  individuals,  as  some  particular 
man,  or  some  particular  horse.  The  things  of  which  wo  con^ 
eeive  are  such  as  may  be  denoted  by  general  terms,  as  man, 
horse. 

"  The  notions"  (or  conceptions)  which  tha  ''mind  forms  from 
things  offered  to  it,  are  either  of  single  objects,  as  of  '  this 
pain,  that  man,  Westminster  Abbey;'  or  of  many  objects 
taken  together,  as  '  pain,  man,  abbey.' "  Notions  of  single 
objects  are  called  intuitionSy  as  being  such  as  the  mind  receives 
when  it  simply  attenSs'to  TJTTnspects  (intnetvr)  the  object. 
Notions  formed  from  Bevevsl  objects  are  called  conceptions,  as 
being  formed  by  the  power  which  the  -mind  has  of  taking 
things  together  (cone^^ere,  i.  e.,  capere  hoc  cum  illo). 

"On  inspecting  two  or  more  objects  of  the  same  class,  we 
begin  to  compare  them  with  one  another,  and  with  those  which 
are  already  reposited  in  our  memory ;  and  we  discover  that 
they  have  some  points  of  resemblance.  All  the  houses,  for 
example,  which  come  in  our  way,  however  they  may  differ  in 
height,  length,  position,  convenience,  duration,  have  some 
common  points ;  they  are  all  covered  buildings,  and  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  men.  By  attending  to  these  points  only,  and 
abstracting  them  from  all  the  rest,  we  arrive  at  a  general 
notion  of  a  house,  that  it  is  a  covered  building  fit  for  human 
habitation ;  and  to  this  notion  we  attach  a  particular  name, 

'  Part  Sojf.  Log^  part  i^  chap.  1. 
•  Rekl,  InUU.  Pno^  wray  It. 
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houae,  to  roinind  us  of  the  process  we  have  gone  through,  and 
to  record  its  results  for  use.  The  general  notion  so  formed  wo 
call  a  conception;  the  cnnunnn  pftintr  wn  observed  in  the  vari- 
ous objects  arO'  ealWi.taaiiix  or  not€9;  and  the  process  of 
observing  themTand  forming  one  entire  notion  from  them  ia 
termed  abstradion" * 
COHCEPnON  and  IDEA. — '*  By  conception  is  meant  the  simple 
view  we  have  of  the  ofejecta  which  are  presented  to  our  mind ; 
as  when,  for  instance^  we  think  of  the  eun,  the  earth,  a  ireCj  a 
circle,  a  square,  thought,  being,  without  forming  any  determi- 
nate judgment  concerning  them ;  and  the  form  through  which 
we  consider  these  things  is  called  an  idea." — Bort.  Roy.  Log. 

**  The  having^  tm  idea  of  a  thing  is,  in  common  language, 
used  in  the^vame  sense  (as  conceiving),  chiefly,  I  think/'  says 
Dr.  Reid,  **  since  Mr.  Locke's  time." 

*'  A^onception  is  something  derived  from  observation ;  not 
so  ideas,  which  meet  with  nothing  exactly  answering  to  them 
within  the  range  of  our  experience.  Thus  ideas  are  d  priori, 
conceptions  are  a  posteriori;  and  it  is  only  by  moans  of  the 
former  that  the  latter  are  really  possible.  For  the  bare  fact, 
taken  by  itself^  falls  short  of  the  conception  which  may  bo 
described  as  the  synthesis  of  the  fact  and  the  idea.  Thus  wo 
have  an  idea  of  the  universe,  under  which  its  different  phe- 
nomena fall  into  place,  and  from  which  they  take  their  mean- 
ing ;  we  have  an  idea  of  God  as  creator,  from  which  we  derive 
the  power  of  oonceiving  that  the  impressions  produced  upon 
our  minds,  through  the  senses,  result  from  really  existing 
things ;  we  have  an  idea  of  the  soul,  which  enables  us  to  real- 
ize our  own  perianal  identity,  by  suggesting  that  a  feeling, 
conceiving,  thinking  subject,  exists  as  a  substratum  of  every 
sensation,  conceplfon,  thought."' 

**  Every  wncepHqft,"  says  Coleridge,*  **  has  its  sole  reality  in 
its  being  referable  to  a  thing  or  class  of  things,  of  which,  or 
of  the  common  characters  of  which,  it  is  a  reflection.  An 
idea  is  a  power,  dvvofui  vot^,  which  constitutes  its  own  reality, 

*  Thoauoo,  OutUne  qf  Law$  of  Thwight^  p.  106,  PrindgUa  tf  Neotstaiy  and  Qmtin' 
ffiU  Truth,  p.  141. 
>  Cbnrlien,  JSitay  en  Lng.  ikth.,  p.  137. 
'  NUu  en  EngU$h  Dixinu,  12mo,  1S&3,  toI.  i^  p.  27. 
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and  is,  in  order  of  thought,  necessarily  antecedent  to  the 
things  in  which  it  is  more  or  less  adequately  realised,  while  a 
conception  is  as  necessarily  posterior/' 

Conception  is  used  to  signify — 1.  The  power  or  faculty  o£ 
conceiving,  as  when  Mr.  Stewart  says,  **  Under  the  article  of 
conception  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  faculty  whose  proTince 
it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  past  sensations,  or  of 
the  objects  of  sense  that  we  have  formerly  perceived." 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  this  power  or  faculty.  **  Conc^ 
tion"  says  Sir  John  Stoddart,^  *' which  is  derived  from  con 
and  capio,  expresses  the  action  by  which  I  take  up  together  a 
portion  of  our  sensations,  as  it  were  water,  in  some  vessel 
adapted  to  contain  a  certain  quantity." 

'*  Conception  is  the  act  by  which  we  comprehend  by  means 
of  a  general  notion,  as  distinguished  both  from  ihQ  perception 
of  &  present,  and  the  imagination  of  an  absent  individual** 

3.  The  result  of  the  operation  of  this  power  or  faculty ;  as 
when  Dr.  Whewell  says,*  "  our  conceptions  are  Viat,  in  the 
mind,  which  we  denote  by  our  general  terms,  as  a  triangle,  a 
square  number,  a  force." 

This  last  signification,  however,  is  more  correctly  and  con- 
veniently given  by  the  word  concept^  i.  e.,  conceptum,  or  id 
quod  eonceptum  est, 
COHCEPTTTALISM  is  a  doctrine  in  some  sense  intermediate  be- 
tween realism  and  nominalism,  q.  v,  Ilave  genera  and  species 
a  real  independent  existence  ?  The  Realist  answers  that  they 
exist  independently ;  that  besides  individual  objects  and  the 
general  notion  from  them  in  the  mind,  there  exist  certain  ideas^ 
the  pattern  after  which  the  single  objects  are  fashioned;  and 
that  the  general  notion  in  our  mind  is  the  counterpart  of  the  idea 
without  it.  The  Nominalist  says  that  nothing  exists  but  things, 
and  names  of  things ;  and  that  universals  are  mere  names, 
flatus  venti.  The  Conceptualists  assign  to  universals  an  exist- 
ence which  may  be  called  logical  or  psychological,  that  is,  in- 
dependent of  single  objects,  but  dependent  upon  the  mind  of  the 
thinking  subject,  in  which  they  are  as  notions  or  conceptions.^ 

>  IThtr.  Oram^  in  Encydcp.  MetrnpoL  «  North  BrU,  Rtt^  No.  27,  p.  4S. 

a  Pref.  to  the  FhUoaiopk.  of  the  InducL  Sdeneet,  p.  13. 
*  ThomfOD,  Ouilim  of  Zmwm  of  Thottght,  Sd  edit.,  p.  112. 
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Dr.  Brown,  while  Lis  views  approach  those  of  the  Concqh 
tualhis,  would  prefer  to  call  himself  a  ReUUionUtO 

COVCLITSIOlf .— When  something  is  simply  affirmed  to  be  true, 
it  is  called  a  proposition  ;  after  it  has  been  found  to  be  true, 
by  sereral  reasons  or  arguments,  it  is  called  a  conclusion. 
*'  Sloth  and  prodigality  will  bring  a  man  to  want,''  this  is  a 
proposition;  after  all  the  arguments  have  been  mentioned 
which  prove  this  to  be  true,  we  say,  **  (here/ore  sloth  and 
prodigality  will  bring  a  man  to  want  ;**  this  is  now  the  con* 
dusiou* 

That  proposition  which  is  inferred  from  the  premises  of  an 
argument  is  called  the  conclusion.* 

COITCBETE  (concresco,  to  grow  together),  is  opposed  to  abstract 
A  concrete  notion  is  the  notion  of  an  object  as  it  exists  in 
nature,  invested  with  all  its  qualities.  An  abstract  notion,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  notion  of  some  quality  or  attribute  sepa- 
rated from  the  object  to  which  it  belongs,  and  deprived  of  all 
the  specialities  with  which  experience  invests  it ;  or  it  may  be 
the  notion  of  a  substance  stripped  of  all  its  qualities.  In  this 
way  concrete  comes  to  be  synonymous  with  particular^  and 
abstract  with  general. 

The  names  of  classes  are  abstract^  those  of  individuals  con- 
crete; and  from  concrete  adjectives  are  made  abstract  substan* 
tives. — V,  Abstract,  Tsbm. 

COHDIGNITT.— r.  Merit. 

COHDITIOH— ( Conditio  fere  sumitur  pro  qualUate  qua  quid  condi, 
id  est  fieri, — ^Vossius.  Or  it  may  be  from  condo,  to  give  along 
with,  f.  e.,  something  given  or  going  along  with  a  cause). 

A  condition  is  that  which  is  pre-rcquisite  in  order  that 
something  may  be,  and  especially  in  order  that  a  cause  may 
operate.  A  condition  does  not  operate  but  by  removing  some 
impediment,  as  opening  the  eyes  to  see ;  or  by  applying  one's 
strength  in  conjunction  with  another,  when  two  men  are  re< 


'  See  Phytiol.  of  Hum.  Mind^  p.  295.  Ooasln,  Introd.  Aux  Owvrages  Irudits  tFAb*- 
lord,  4to,  Par.,  1836,  p.  181 ;  Beid,  InUU.  Ihto.,  ossaj  y.,  chap.  6,  with  Sir  W.  Ilamiltoa's 
note,  pw  412. 

*  Taylor,  BUmenis  of  Thayghi, 

'  Whately,  X<y.,  b.  ii.,  eh.  8,  { 1. 
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quired  to  lift  or  carry  a  weight,  it  being  a  condition  of  their 
doing  so  that  their  strength  be  exerted  at  the  same  time.  A 
condUion  is  prior  to  the  production  of  an  effect ;  but  it  does 
not  produce  it.  It  is  fire  that  burns ;  but,  before  it  burns,  it 
is  a  condition  that  there  be  an  approximation  of  the  fire  to  the 
fuel,  or  the  matter  that  is  burned.  Where  there  is  no  wood 
the  fire  goeth  out.  The  cause  of  burning  is  the  element  of 
fire,  fuel  is  a  con-cause,  and  the  condition  is  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  impression  on  the  wax  is 
the  effect — the  seal  is  the  cause  ;  the  pressure  of  the  one  sub- 
stance upon  the  other,  and  the  softness  or  fluidity  of  the  wax 
arc  conditions. 

"  By  a  condition,*'  says  Mr.  Karslake,^  "  is  meant  something 
more  negative,  whereas  a  cause  is  regarded  as  something  more 
positive.  Wo  seem  to  think  of  a  condition  rather  as  that 
whose  absence  would  have  prevented  a  thing  from  taking 
place ;  of  a  cause,  rather  as  that  whoso  presence  produced  it. 
Thus  we  apply,  perhaps,  the  word  cause  rather  to  that  between 
which  and  the  result  we  can  see  a  more  immediate  connection. 
If  so,  then  in  this  way,  also,  every  cause  will  be  a  condition^ 
or  antecedent,  but  not  every  antecedent  will  be  a  cause.  The 
fact  of  a  city  being  built  of  wood  will  be  a  condition  of  its 
being  burnt  down :  some  inflammable  matter  having  caught 
fire  will  be  the  cause." — F.  Occasion. 

Condition  and  Conditioned  {Bedingung  and  Bedingies)  are 
correlative  conceptions.  The  condition  is  the  ground  which 
must  be  presupposed ;  and  what  presupposes  a  condition  is 
the  conditioned,  conditionaie,  or  conditional, 

covinnoviLL, — r.  proposition,  syllogism. 

CONOBTIITY  (from  congruo,  to  come  together  as  cranes  do, 
who  feed  and  fly  in  companies),  means  the  fitness  or  agreement 
of  one  thing  to  another.  Congruity  to  the  relations  of  the 
agent  is  given  by  some  philosophers  as  the  characteristic  of 
aU  right  actions.  Thus  there  is  a  congruity  or  fitness  in  a 
creature  worshipping  his  Creator,  in  a  son  honouring  his  father. 
In  this  use  of  the  word  it  belongs  to  the  theory  which  places 
virtue  in  the  nature,  reason,  and  fitness  of  things. —  F.  Merit. 

«  AOt  to  Lng^  Tol.  U^  p.  43. 
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COI'JIIGATE. — Words  of  the  same  stock  or  kindred,  as  wise,  fo 
be  leise,  wUtlyj  are  called  eonjngaie  or  paronymoua  words. 

COVHOTATIYE,  A,  or  attributive  term  is  one  which»  when 
applied  to  some  object,  is  such  as  to  implj  in  its  signification 
some  attribute  belonging  to  that  object.  It  connotes^  t.  e., 
notes  along  with  the  object  (or  implies),  something  considered 
as  inherent  therein;  as  "The  qapital  of  France/'  '^The 
founder  of  Rome.''  The  founding  of  Rome  is,  by  that  appel- 
lation, attributed  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

A  term  which  merely  denotes  an  object,  without  implying 
any  attribute  of  that  object,  is  called  absolute  or  non-con- 
notative ;  as  Paris,  Romulus.  The  latter  terms  (fenote  respeo- 
tively  the  same  objects  as  the  former,  but  do  not,  like  them, 
connote  {imply  in  their  signification)  any  attribute  of  those 
individuals.' 

CONSANGUIIflTY  {con  sanguis,  of  the  same  blood),  is  defined 
to  be,  vinculum  personarum  ab  eodem  stipi(€  descendetUium,  the 
relation  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  stock  or  common 
ancestor.  It  is  either  lineal  or  collateral.  Lineal  consanguinity 
is  that  which  subsists  between  persons  of  whom  one  is  de- 
scended in  a  direct  line  from  the  other;  as  son,  grandson, 
great  grandson,  kc.  Collateral  relations  agree  with  the  lineal 
in  this,  that  they  descend  from  the  same  stock  or  ancestor ; 
but  differ  in  this,  that  they  do  not  descend  the  one  from  the 
other.  John  has  two  sons,  who  have  each  a  numerous  issue ; 
both  these  issues  are  lineally  descended  from  John,  or  their 
common  ancestor;  and  they  are  collateral  kinsmen  to  each 
other,  because  all  descended  from  this  common  ancestor,  and 
all  have  a  portion  of  his  blood  in  their  veins,  which  denomi- 
nates them  consanguineous,  — V,  Affinity. 

C0H8CIEHCE  {conscientia,  joint  or  double  knowledge),  means 
knowledge  of  conduct  in  reference  to  the  law  of  right  and 
wrong. 

"Conscience  is  the  reason,  employed  about  questions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  accompanied  with  the  sentiments  of 
approbation  and  condemnation,  which,  by  the  nature  of  man, 
cling  inextricably  to  his  apprehension  of  right  and  wrong.'" 

>  Whatelj,  Log.y  b.  H.,  eb.  5,  { 1 ;  Uill,  Log,,  b.  L,  eh.  9^  Met  6. 
•  Wb«ir«U,  S^A,  Mor,,  Iwt  tL 
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According  to  some,  conscience  takes  cogniEance  merely  of 
our  own  conduct.  Thus  Bishop  Butler  has  said:^  "The 
principle  in  man  by  which  he  approves  or  disapproves  of  his 
heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  conscience — for  this  is  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  so  as  to  take  in 
more." 

Locke  defined  conscience  to  be  **  our  own  judgment  of  the 
rectitude  and  pravity  of  our  own  actions.'' 

Dr.  Rush'  has  said:  "The  moral  faculty  exercises  itself 
upon  tiie  actions  of  others.  It  approves,  even  in  books,  of 
the  virtues  of  a  Trajan,  and  disapproves  of  the  vices  of  a 
Marius,  while  conscience  confines  its  operations  to  our  own 
actions.'' 

"The  word  'conscience*  does  not  immediately  denote  any 
morarfaculty  by  which  we  approve  or  disapprove.  Conscience 
supposes,  indeed,  the  existence  of  some  such  faculty,  and  pro- 
perly signifies  our  consciousness  of  having  acted  agreeably  or 
contrary  to  its  directions.'" 

"  Conscience  coincides  exactly  with  the  moral  faculty,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  former  refers  to  our  own  conduct 
alone,  whereas  the  latter  is  meant  to  express  also  the  power  by 
which  we  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  others."^ 

By  these  writers  conscience  is  represented  as  being  the  func- 
tion of  the  moral  faculty  in  reference  to  our  own  conduct,  and 
as  giving  us  a  consciousness  of  self-approbation  or  of  self- 
condemnation. 

By  a  further  limitation  of  the  term,  conscience  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  as  merely  retrospective  in  its  exercise ;  and 
by  a  still  further  limitation  as  only,  or  chiefly,  punitive  in  its 
exercise,  and  implying  the  consciousness  of  our  having  acted 
wrong. 

But  of  late  years,  and  by  the  best  writers,  the  term  con- 
science,  and  the  phrases  moral  faculty,  moral  judgment,  faculty 
of  moral  perception,  moral  sense,  susceptibility  of  moral  < 


•  Sermon  i^  On  Bum,  Natwrt. 

•  Inquiry  into  ikt,  Influence  of  Phjftieal  Oanau  tipoii  Ac  Moral  AenVy,  p.  t. 

•  Smith,  Thean  of  Mar.  StnL,  pt  TiL,  ieot  S. 

•  Stewtrt,  AeL  Aw.,  pt  L,  cfa.  a    See  aIm  Ptjoa,  EkmmU  ^  kor,  Seiam,  Itll^ 
p.  SIS. 
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tion,  have  all  been  applied  to  that  faculty,  or  oombination  of 
faculties,  by  which  we  have  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in 
reference  to  actions,  and  correspondent  feelings  of  approba* 
tion  and  disapprobation.  This  faculty,  or  combination  of 
faculties,  is  called  into  exercise  not  merely  in  reference  to  our 
own  conduct,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  others. 
It  is  not  only  reflective  hnt  proepeciite  in  its  operations.  It  is 
antecedent  as  well  as  etdtecquent  to  action  in  its  exercise ;  and 
is  occupied  defaciendo  as  well  as  de  facto} 

In  short,  ctmecieMC  constitutes  itself  a  witness  of  the  past 
and  of  the  future,  and  judges  of  actions  reported  as  if  present 
when  they  were  actually  done.  It  takes  cognizance  not  merely 
of  the  individual  man,  but  of  human  nature,  and  pronoimces 
concerning  actions  as  right  or  wrong,  not  merely  in  reference 
to  one  person,  or  one  time,  or  one  place,  but  absolutely  and 
universally. 

With  reference  to  their  views  as  to  the  nature  of  caneeitace 
and  the  constitution  of  the  moral  faculty,  modem  philoso- 
phers may  be  arranged  in  two  great  schools  or  sects.  The 
difference  between  them  rests  on  the  prominence  and  prece- 
dence which  they  assign  to  reason  and  to  feeling  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  moral  faculty ;  and  their  respective  theories  may  be 
distinctively  designated  the  intellectual  theory  and  the  setUi- 
mental  theory.  A  brief  view  of  the  principal  arguments  in 
support  of  each  may  be  found  in  Hume.* 
COHBCIOUSHESS  (conscierUia,  joint  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of 
one  thing  in  connection  or  relation  with  another). 

Sir  William  Hamilton*  has  remarked  that  "  the  Greek  has 
BO  word  for  eonecicumese"  and  that  ** TertuUian  is  the  only 
ancient  who  uses  the  word  conscientia  in  a  psychological  sense, 
corresponding  with  our  consciousness"^ 

The  meaning  of  a  word  is  sometimes  best  attained  by 
means  of  the  word  opposed  to  it.  Unconsciousness,  that  is, 
the  want  or  absence  of  consciousness,  denotes  the  suspension 
of  all  our  faculties.  Consciousness,  then,  is  the  state  in 
which  we  are  when  all  or  any  of  our  faculties  are  in  exer- 

*  Sm  IMd,  Act,  iVw^  tntj  iU.,  pt  lii.,  ch.  8. 

*  Jnquinf  ecmotming  Vu  PHndpUt  *ffMdraJi,  Mct  6. 

*  Ditauriontf  p.  110,  not*.  *  RtUt*  Work$,  p.  776. 
11 
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else.  It  is  tho  condition  or  accompaniment  of  eyery  menial 
operation. 

The  scholastic  definition  was,  percepiio  qua  mens  depregenii 
8U0  statu  admondur, 

*' Consciousness  is  the  necessary  knowledge  which  the  mind 
has  of  its  own  operations.  In  knowing,  it  knows  that  it 
knows.  In  Experiencing  emotions  and  passions,  it  knows  that 
it  experiences  them.  In  willing,  or  exercising  acts  of  cau- 
sality, it  knows  that  it  wills  or  exercises  such  acts.  This  is 
the  common,  universal,  and  spontaneous  consciousness.*' .  .  • 
''By  consciousness  more  nicely  and  accurately  defined,  we 
mean  the  power  and  act  of  self-recognition:  not  if  you  please, 
the  mind  knowing  its  knowledges,  emotions,  and  Tolitions ; 
but  the  mind  knowing  itself  in  these.'' ' 

Mr.  Locke  has  said,'  "  It  is  altogether  as  intelligible  to  say 
that  a  body  is  extended  without  parts,  as  that  anything  thinks 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that  it  does  so. 
They  who  talk  in  this  way,  may,  with  as  much  reason,  say 
that  a  man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always  feel 
it;  whereas  hunger  consists  in  that  very  sensation,  as  thinking 
consists  in  being  conscious  that  one  thinks  I " 

"  We  not  oiAyfeeily  but  we  know  that  we  fed;  we  not  only 
<ici,  but  we  know  that  we  act ;  we  not  only  think,  but  wo  know 
that  we  think ;  to  think,  without  knowing  that  we  think,  ib  as 
if  we  should  not  think ;  and  the  peculiar  quality,  the  funda- 
mental attribute  of  thought,  is  to  have  a  consciousness  of  itself. 
Consciousness  is  this  interior  light  which  illuminates  every- 
thing that  takes  place  in  the  soul;  consciousness  is  the  ac- 
companiment of  all  our  faculties ;  and  is,  so  to  speak,  their 
echo.'" 

On  consciousness  as  the  necessary  form  of  thought,  see  lec- 
ture V.  of  the  same  volume. 

That  consciousness  is  not  a  particular  faculty  of  the  mind, 
but  the  universal  condition  of  intelligence,  the  fundamental 
form  of  all  tho  modes  of  our  thinking  activity,  and  not  a 
special  mode  of  that  activity,  is  strenuously  maintained  by 

*  Tapi/an,  Doctrine  o/lkt  Will  by  an  Appeal  to  Oaueiinuneu,  ehap.  3;  Met  L 

•  Si$ay  m  Hum,  Undenland^  book  U.,  ch.  L 

"  Oooiin,  HiO.  of  Mod.  PhOotaph^  vol.  i^  pp.  271-4 
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Ajiuidee  Jacques,'  and  also  by  two  American  -writers,  Mr. 
Bowen'  and  Mr.  Tappan.  This  view  is  in  accordance  with 
the  saying  of  Aristotle,  ofo  htt¥  at^Sfiatf  aio(hr^(tt^<>f — there  is 
not  a  feeling  of  a  feeling ;  and  that  of  the  schoolmen — **Kon 
MHtimuSf  nisi  seniiamus  na$  seniire — non  inteUigimus,  nisi  in- 
ietligamvs  nos  inielligerc."  "No  man/'  said  Dr.  Reid,  "can 
pereeiTc  an  object  without  being  conscious  that  he  perceives 
it.  No  man  can  think,  without  being  conscious  that  he  thinks.'' 
And  as  on  the  one  hand  we  cannot  think  or  feel  without  being 
conscious,  so  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  be  conscious  without 
thinking  or  feeling.  This  would  be,  if  possible,  to  be  con- 
0cious  of  nothing,  to  have  a  consciousness  which  was  no  con- 
sciottsness,  or  consciousness  without  an  object.  ''Annihilate 
the  object  of  any  mental  operation  and  you  annihilate  the 
operation ;  annihilate  the  eonsciotisness  of  the  object,  and  you 
annihilate  the  operation." 

This  view  of  consciousness,  as  the  common  condition  under 
which  all  our  faculties  are  brought  into  operation,  or  of  con- 
sidering these  faculties  and  their  operations  as  so  many  modi- 
fications of  consciousness,  has  of  late  been  generally  adopted; 
so  much  so,  that  psychology,  or  the  science  of  mind,  has  been 
denominated  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  consciousness.  All 
that  we  can  truly  learn  of  mind  must  be  learned  by  attending 
to  the  various  ways  in  which  it  becomes  conscious.  None  of 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  can  be  called  in  question. 
They  may  be  more  or  less  clear — more  or  less  complete ;  but 
they  either  are  or  are  not. 

In  the  Dict»  des  Sciences  Fhilosoph,,^  it  is  maintained  thai 
consciousness  is  a  separate  faculty,  having  self,  or  the  ego,  for 
its  object. 

Instead  of  regarding  consciousness  as  the  common  condition 
or  accompaniment  of  every  mental  operation,  Royer  Gollard 
and  Adolphe  Gamier  among  the  French,  and  Reid  and  Stewart 
among  the  Scotch  philosophers,  have  been  represented  as 
holding  the  opinion  that  conscixmsness  is  a  separate  faculty, 
having  for  its  objects  the  operations  of  our  other  faculties. 
*^ Consciousness,*'  says  Dr.  Reid,*  "is  a  word  used  by  philoso- 

>  In  the  Manud  de  Pkiloaaphie,  I\irtU  JPkyeholcgique, 

•  In  hit  Critieal  Etwyt,  p.  131.  •  Art  ** 

*  ItUdL  Fno^  ees^j  i,  cbsp.  1 ;  «ee  kIm  essay  t1.,  chap.  6. 
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phers  to  signify  that  immediate  knowledge  which  we  have  of 
our  present  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  in  /general,  of  all  the 
present  operations  of  our  minds.  Whence  we  may  obserre 
that  consciousness  is  only  of  things  present.  To  apply  conr 
sciousness  to  things  past,  which  sometimes  is  done,  in  popular 
discourse,  is  to  confound  consciousness  with  memory ;  and  all 
such  confusion  of  words  ought  to  be  avoided  in  philosophical 
discourse.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed  that  consciousness  is 
only  of  things  in  the  mind,  and  not  of  external  things.  It  is 
improper  to  say,  '  I  am  conscious  of  the  table  which  is  before 
me.'  I  perceive  it,  I  see  it,  but  do  not  say  I  am  conscious  of 
it.  As  that  consciousness  by  which  we  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  different  power  from 
that  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects ;  and  as  these  dif- 
ferent powers  have  different  names  in  our  language,  and,  I 
believe,  in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  ought  carefully  to 
preserve  this  distinction  and  never  confound  things  so  different 
in  their  nature."  In  this  passage  Dr.  Reid  speaks  of  conscious^ 
ness  properly  so  called  as  that  consciousness  which  is  distinct 
from  the  consciousness  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects 
— as  if  perception  was  another  kind  or  mode  of  consciousness. 
Whether  all  his  language  be  quite  consistent  with  the  opinion 
that  all  our  faculties  are  just  so  many  different  modes  of  our 
becoming  conscious,  may  be  doubted.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  by  consciousness  ho  meant  especially  attention  to  the  ope- 
rations of  our  own  minds,  or  reflection  ;  while  by  observation 
he  meant  attention  to  external  things.  This  language  has 
been  interpreted  as  favourable  to  the  opinion  HiAt  consciousness 
is  a  separate  faculty.  Yet  he  has  not  distinctly  separated  it 
from  reflection  except  by  saying  that  consciousness  accompa- 
nies all  the  operations  of  mind.  Now  reflection  does  not  It 
is  a  voluntary  act — an  energetic  attention  to  the  facts  of  con" 
sciousness.  But  consciousness  may  be  either  spontaneous  or 
reflective. 

"  This  word  denotes  the  immediate  knowledge  which  the 
mind  has  of  its  sensations  and  thoughts,  and,  in  general,  of 
all  its  present  operations.'' ' 

'  OuOina  vf  Mar,  PkOoaopk^  part  i.,  sect.  L 
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Mr.  Stewart^  has  enumerated  consciousness  m  one  of  our 
intellectual  powers,  co-ordinate  with  perceptionp  memory, 
judgment,  ice.  But  conscUmsntss  is  not  confined  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  intellectual  powers.  It  accompanies  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  feelings  and  the  determinations  of  the  will.  And 
the  opinion  that  consciousness  is  a  separate  faculty,  is  not  only 
founded  on  a  false  analysis,  but  is  an  opinion,  which  if  pro- 
secuted to  its  results  would  oTcrtum  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
knowledge  in  perception — a  doctrine  which  Stewart  and  Reid 
upheld  as  the  true  and  only  barrier  against  the  scepticism  of 
Hume.  ''Once  admit  that,  after  I  have  perceived  an  object, 
I  need  another  power  termed  consciousness,  by  which  I  become 
cognizant  of  the  perception,  and  by  the  medium  of  which  the 
knowledge  involved  in  perception  is  made  clear  to  the  think* 
ing  self,  and  the  plea  of  common  sense  against  scepticism  is 
cut  oflf.  .  •  .  .  I  am  conscious  of  f^Z/'and  oinotself;  my 
knowledge  of  both  in  the  act  of  perception  is  equally  direct 
and  immediate.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  consciousness  a 
peculiar  faculty,  by  which  we  are  simply  cognizant  of  our 
own  mental  operations,  is  virtually  to  deny  the  immediatecy 
of  our  knowledge  of  an  external  world." ' 

*'  We  may  give  consciousness  a  separate  name  and  place, 
without  meaning  to  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  the  other  facul- 
ties. In  some  respects  it  is  superior  to  them  all,  having  in  it 
~  more  of  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  being  exercised  whenever 
the  soul  is  intelligently  exercised."' 
CONSCIOUSNESS  and  EEELING.^*' Feeling  and  sensation 
are  equivalent  terms,  the  one  being  merely  the  translation  of 
the  other ;  but  feeling  and  consciousness  are  not  equivalent, 
for  we  are  conscious  that  we  feel,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
are  conscious.  Consciousness  is  involved  in  all  mental  opera- 
tions, active  ^or  passive ;  but  these  are  not  therefore  kinds  or 
parts  of  consciousness.  Life  is  involved  in  every  operation, 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  our  bodily  system ;  but  move- 
ment or  action  are  not,  therefore,  a  species  of  life.  Conscious- 
ness is  mental  life."  ^ 

>  In  hie  OuOma,  ^  Morell,  Hist,  of  Spec.  Phi!otoph.f  vo].  ii.,  p  13. 

*  M'Cocb,  Method  qf  Die  Chtenut  P-  633,  flfth  edition.    8eo  Fearn,  Etsay  on  Om*- 
wdousneu. 

*  AgoniHes ;  cr.  PhilMophical  Stridt&ay  p.  836. 

n*  I 
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COHSEirr.  —  '*  Believing  in  the  prophets  and  erangelists  wiih  a 
calm  and  settled  faith,  with  that  conuni  of  the  will,  and  heart, 
and  understanding,  which  constatutes  religious  belief,  I  find 
in  them  the  clear  annunciation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth."  1 

Assent  is  the  consequence  of  a  conyiction  of  the  understand- 
ing.    Consent  arises  fr<»n  the  state  of  the  disposition  and  the 
will.    The  one  accepts  what  is  true;  the  other  embraces  it  as 
ime  and  good,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation. — V,  Assent; 
COirSEHT  (Argrnment  from  Universal).— F.  Authoritt. 

Reid'  applies  this  argument  to  establish  first  principles. 
He'  uses  it  against  the  views  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

Cicero^  says,  Major  enim  pars  eofere  deferri  solet  quo  a  na^ 
tura  deducitur.  It  is  used  to  prove  the  existence  of  tiie  gods. 
De  quo  auiem  omnium  naiura  conseniit,  id  verum  esse  necesse 
est  Esse  igitur  deos,  confiiendum  est.*  Cotta*  argues  against 
it.  The  argument  it  also  used,  where  we  read.  Omni  autem 
in  re,  consensu)  omnium  gentium  lex  naiurce  putanda  est  J 

Bacon  is  against  this  argument.* 

"  These  things  are  to  be  regarded  w  first  truths,  the  credit 
of  which  is  not  derived  from  other  truths,  but  is  inherent  in 
themselves.  As  for  probable  truths,  they  are  such  as  are  ad- 
mitted by  all  men,  or  by  the  generality  of  men,  or  by  true 
men ;  and  among  these  last,  either  by  all  the  wise,  or  by  the 
generality  of  the  wise,  or  by  such  of  the  wise  as  are  of  the 
highest  authority."* 

Multum  dare  solemus  prcBsumptioni  omnium  hominnm.  Apud 
nos  veritaiis  argnmenium  est  aliquid  omnibus  videri,^ 
COlTSEQTJEirr. — F.  Antecedent,  Necessity. 
CONSILIENCE  of  INDUCTIONS  takes  place  when  an  induc- 
tion obtained  from  one  class  of  facts  coincides  with  an  induc- 
tion obtained  from  a  different  class.  This  consilience  is  the 
test  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  in  which  it  occurs.^ ^ 

«  Souths,  Pntffrft$  of  Soeutjft  oolloqay  2.  •  TnUH.  Ptite.^  ewtj  I^  chap.  2. 

•  Enray  ii.,  chap.  19.  *  De  Qgiciii,  lib.  I.,  cap.  U 

•  Dt  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  i,  cap.  17.  *  Cap.  23. 
^  Jh  Not.  Dear.,  lib.  ii.,  2;  and  TumcuI.  QutuL,  lib.  i,  18. 

■  In  the  pivrHC«  to  his  Initauralio  Magna,  in  aphori«m  77,  and  In  Cbgilata  el  Ti$a. 

•  Aristotle,  Thjn'c,  1, 1.  *"  Seneca,  Epitl^  crii.,  czriL 
«>  Wbavell,  P/iiloc^i.  hulud,  Sciencet,  apboriam  14. 
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Palej's  HoroR  Pmdince,  -which  consists  of  gathering  together 
undesigned  coincidences,  is  an  example  of  the  coTMUienee  of 
inductions. 

**  The  law  of  gravitation  may  be  proTcd  by  a  conailicnce  of 
inductions/' ' 

COHSTXTTTTIYE  (in  German,  corutiiitHv),  means  objectiTely  de- 
termining, or  legislating.  It  is  a  predicate  which  expresses 
that  something  d  priori  determines  how  something  else  must 
be,  or  is  to  be.  That  which  is  constUuiire  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  regulative — q.  v. 

COHTEMPLATIOH'  {conteniplor),  means  originally  to  gaze  on 
a  shire  of  the  heavens  marked  out  by  the  augur.'  '*  The  next 
faculty  of  the  mind  (i.  «.,  to  perception),  whereby  it  makes  a 
further  progress  towards  knowledge,  is  that  which  I  call  re- 
ietiHon,  or  the  keeping  of  these  simple  ideas  which  from  sen- 
sation or  reflection  it  hath  received.  This  is  done  two  ways ; 
first,  by  keeping  the  idea  which  is  brought  into  it  for  somo 
time  actually  in  view,  which  is  called  caniempUUion,"* 

When  an  object  of  sense  or  thought  has  attracted  our  ad- 
miration or  love  we  dwell  upon  it;  not  so  much  to  know  it 
better,  as  to  enjoy  it  more  and  longer.  This  is  contemplation, 
and  differs  from  reflection.  The  latter  seeks  knowledge,  and 
our  intellect  is  active.  In  the  former,  we  think  we  have  found 
the  knowledge  whioh  reflection  seeks,  and  luxuriate  in  the  en- 
joyment of  it.  Mystics  have  exaggerated  the  benefits  of  eonr 
temptation,  and  have  directed  it  exclusively  to  God,  and  to  the 
cherishing  of  love  to  Him. 

COVTINEITCE  (amtxMo,  to  restrain),  is  the  virtue  whioh  consists 
in  governing  the  appetite  of  sex.  It  is  most  usually  applied 
to  men,  as  chasiitfj  is  to  women.  Chastity  may  be  the  result 
of  natural  disposition  or  temperament — continence  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  struggle  and  victory. 

COITTIKOENT  [contingo,  to  touch).  —  "  Perhaps  the  beauty  of 
the  world  rcquireth  that  some  agents  should  work  without 
deliberation  (which  his  lordship  calls  necessary  agents),  and 
some  agents  with  deliberation  (and  those  both  he  and  I  call 


*  Quarterly  Seu^  rol.  xlTiii.,  p.  233.  *  Taylor,  <S^iu>nym«. 

'  Locke^  iSrsery  an  Hum.  Undeniand.,  book  tt.,  chap.  10. 
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fret  agents),  and  that  some  agents  should  work,  and  we  know 
not  hofw  (and  their  effects  we  call  continffenis),"  ■ 

"  When  any  event  takes  place  which  seems  to  us  to  have  no 
cause,  why  it  should  happen  in  one  way,  rather  than  another, 
it  is  called  a  contingent  event ;  as,  for  example,  the  falling  of 
a  leaf  on  a  certain  spot,  or  the  turning  up  of  any  particular 
number  when  the  dice  are  thrown.'" 

The  contingent  is  that  which  does  not  exist  necessarily,  and 
which  we  can  think  as  non-existing  without  contradiction. 
Everything  which  had  a  beginning,  or  will  have  an  end,  or 
which  changes,  is  contingeni.  The  necessary,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  which  we  cannot  conceive  as  non-existing — ^that  which 
has  always  been,  which  will  always  be,  and  which  does  not 
change  its  manner  of  being. 

"  Contingent  is  that  which  does  not  happen  constantly  and 
regularly.  Of  this  kind  ancient  philosophy  has  distinguished 
three  different  opinions;  for  either  the  event  happens  more 
frequently  one  way  than  another,  and  then  it  is  said  to  be 
iid  -to  KaXv ;  of  this  kind  are  the  regular  productions  of  na- 
ture, and  the  ordinary  actions  of  men.  Or  it  happens  more 
rarely,  such  as  the  birth  of  monsters,  or  other  extraordi- 
nary productions  of  nature,  and  many  accidents  that  happen 
to  man.  Or,  lastly,  it  is  betwixt  the  two,  and  happens  as 
often  the  same  way  as  the  other;  or,  as  they  express  it  in 
Greek,  ^ftots^  <Vvx?.  Of  this  kind  are  some  things  in  nature^ 
such  as  the  birth  of  a  male  or  female  child ;  a  good  or  bad 
day  in  some  climates  of  the  earth ;  and  many  things  among 
men,  such  as  good  or  bad  luck  at  play.  All  these  last-men- 
tioned events  are  in  reality  as  necessary  as  the  falling  of 
heavy  bodies,  &c.  But  as  they  do  not  happen  constantly 
and  uniformly,  and  as  we  cannot  account  for  their  happen- 
ing sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  we  say  they 
are  contingent,"^ 

The  contingent  is  known  empirically — the  necessary  by  the 
reason.  There  are  but  two  modes  of  being,  the  necessary  and 
the  contingent.    But  the  contingent  has  degrees:  1.  Simple 

>  Hobbea,  lAberljf  and  XecutUjf.  ■  Tajlor,  Elementt  of  ThovgkL 

•  Monbodd(s  AneiaU  Mdaphjft^  toI.  i.,  p.  296. 
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facts  which  appear  and  disappear,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
Schools,  accidents.  2.  Qualities  or  properties  inherent  in  a 
suhstance,  which  eonstitute  its  specific  character.  3.  The 
substance  itself  considered  as  a  particular  and  finite  existence. 
A  thing  may.  be  continffeni  in  three  wajs: — 

1.  .^iqucUUer,  when  the  thing  or  its  opposite  may  equally 
be,  from  the  determination  of  a  free  will. 

2.  Ut  phirimum,  as  when  a  man  is  bom  with  five  digits, 
though  sometimes  with  more  or  less. 

3.  MarOf  as  when  it  happens  seldom ;  by  a  neeutary  nffent, 
as  when  a  tile  falls  on  a  man's  head ;  or  by  a  free  agents  as 
when  a  man  cleaving  wood  wounds  the  bystander.' 

An  event,  the  opposite  of  which  is  possible,  is  contingent. 
An  event,  the  opposite  of  which  is  impossible,  is  necessary. 
An  event  is  impossible  when  the  opposite  of  it  is  necessary. 
An  event  impossible  when  the  opposite  of  it  is  contingent. 

COVmnJITT  (lew  of).—"  The  supposition  of  bodies  perfectly 
hard,  having  been  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  two  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  that  of  the  constant  maintenance 
of  the  same  quantity  of  force  in  the  universe,  and  thai  of  the 
proportionality  of  forces  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities^  he 
found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that  all 
changes  are  produced  by  insensible  gradations,  so  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  a  body  to  have  its  state  changed  from  motion 
to  rest,  or  from  rest  to  motion,  without  passing  through  all  the 
intermediate  states  of  velocity.  From  this  assumption  he 
argued  with  much  ingenuity,  that  the  existence  of  atoms,  or  of 
perfectly  hard  bodies,  is  impossible ;  because,  if  two  of  them 
should  meet  with  equal  and  opposite  motions,  they  would 
necessarily  stop  at  once,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  continuity."* 
"  I  speak,''  said  John  Bemouilli,'  '*  of  that  immovable  and 
perpetual  order  established  since  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
which  may  be  called  the  law  of  continuity,  in  virtue  of  which 
everything  that  is  done,  is  done  by  degrees  infinitely  small. 
It  seems  to  be  the  dictate  of  good  sense  that  no  change  is 
made  per  saUum  ;  ^uUura  non  operatur  per  saltum;  and  nothing 

>  See  GbaoTin,  Lexicon  PkHotoph, 

•  Stmrart,  Dineri.j  part  II.,  p.  275. 

•  DiMamru  m  Motion,  172T. 
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can  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  without  passing  through 
all  the  intermediate  degrees." 

The  law  of  coiUinuity^  though  originally  applied  \ocofUinuity 
of  motion^  was  extended  by  Charles  Bonnet  to  cantintiiiy  of 
being.  He  hold  that  all  the  yarious  beings  which  oompose 
the  uniyerse,  form  a  scale  descending  downwards  without 
any  chasm  or  saliuSt  from  the  Deity  to  the  simplest  forms  of 
unorganized  matter.  A  similar  yiew  had  been  held  by  Locke 
and  others.'  The  researches  of  Cuyier  haye  shown  that  it 
can  only  be  held  with  limitations  and  exceptions,  eyen  when 
confined  to  the  comparatiye  anatomy  of  animals. — F.  Asso- 
ciation. 
CONTBACT  (contrdhOf  to  draw  together). — A  contract  is  an 
agreement  or  pact  in  which  one  party  comes  under  obligation 
to  do  one  thing,  and  the  other  party  to  do  some  other  thing. 
Paley  calls  it  a  mutual  promise.  Contracts  originate  in  the 
insufficiency  of  man  to  supply  all  his  needs.  One  wants  what 
another  has  abundance  of  and  to  spare ;  while  the  other  may 
want  something  which  his  neighbour  has.  Men  are  drawn 
more  closely  together  by  their  indiyidual  insufficiency,  and 
they  enter  into  an  agreement  each  to  giye  what  the  other 
needs  or  desires. 

Contracts  being  so  necessary  and  important  for  the  welfare 
of  society,  the  framing  and  fulfilling  of  them  haye  in  all  coun- 
tries been  made  the  object  of  positiye  law.  Viewed  ethically, 
the  obligation  to  fulfil  them  is  the  same  with  that  to  fulfil  a 
promise.  The  consideration  of  contracts^  and  of  the  yarious 
kinds  and  conditions  of  them  belongs  to  Jurisprudence. 

While  all  contracts  are  paetSy  all  pacts  are  not  contracts.  In 
the  Roman  law,  a  distinction  was  taken  between  pacts  or 
agreements  entered  into  without  any  cause  or  consideration 
antecedent,  present  or  future,  and  pacts  which  were  entered 
into  for  a  cause  or  consideration,  that  is,  containing  a  cnwca- 
xoyfta,  or  bargain,  or  as  it  may  be  popularly  expressed,  a  quid 
pro  quo — in  which  one  party  came  under  obligation  to  give  or 
do  something,  on  account  of  something  being  done  or  given  by 
the  other  party.  Agreements  of  the  latter  kind  were  properly 

<  SptdaUnr,  No.  &19. 
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contracts,  while  those  of  the  former  were  called  bare  pacts. .  A 
pactum  nudumy  or  bare  pact,  was  so  called  because  it  was  not 
clothed  with  the  circumstances  of  mutual  adTantage,  and  was 
not  a  valid  agreement  in  the  eye  of  the  Roman  law.  Nuda 
pacUo  obligationem  nonfacit.  It  is  the  same  in  the  English 
law,  in  which  a  contract  is  defined :  **  An  agreement  of  two  or 
more  persons,  upon  sufficient  consideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do 
a  particular  thing/'-^-and  the  consideration  is  necessary  to  the 
Taliditj  of  the  contract. 
COHTBABICTIOH,  Principle  of  {contradicoy  to  speak  agfunst). 
—  It  is  usually  expressed  thus:  A  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be 
at  the  same  time,  or  a  thing  must  either  be  or  not  be,  or  the 
same  attribute  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  affirmed  and  denied 
of  the  same  subject.' — V,  Iobmtitt. 

Aristotle  laid  down  this  principle  as  the  basis  of  all  Lofj^o 
and  of  all  Metaphysic. 

Leibnitz  thought  it  insufficient  as  the  basis  of  all  truth  and 
reasoning,  and  added  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason^^.  v, 

Kant  thought  this  principle  good  only  for  those  judgipents 
of  which  the  attribute  is  the  consequence  of  the  subject,  or,  as 
he  called  them,  analytic  judgments ;  as  when  we  say,  all  body 
has  extension.  The  idea  of  extension  being  enclosed  in  that 
of  body,  it  is  a  sufficient  warrant  of  the  truth  of  such  a  judg- 
ment, that  it  implies  no  contradiction.  But  in  synthetio 
judgments,  we  rest  either  on  a  belief  of  the  reason  or  the 
testimony  of  experience,  according  as  they  are  d  priori  or  d 
posteriori.* 

**  The  law  of  contradiction  vindicates  itself.  It  cannot  be 
denied  without  being  assented  to,  for  the  person  who  denies 
it  must  assume  that  he  is  denying  it,  in  other  words,  he  must 
assume  that  he  is  saying  what  he  is  saying,  and  he  must  admit 
that  the  contrary  supposition  —  to  wit,  that  he  is  saying  what 
he  is  not  saying — invoWes  a  contradiction.  Thus  the  law  is 
established."* 

It  has  also  been  called  the  law  of  noncontradiction.  It  is 
one  and  indivisible,  but  develops  itself  in  three  specific  forms, 

*  Pterron  and  Zerort,  Introd.  d  la  Mdaphyi.  dPArittaU,  2  torn,  Parli,  1840. 

•  Artatot^  Metaphyt^  Ub.  !U,  cap.  8 ;  UU  U^  cap.  7 ;  Ub.  z.,  cap.  5. 
•Venter,  JM.  o/  JfetejnAyi^  p. 21. 
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which  have  been  called  the  Three  Logical  Axicms.  Firsiy 
"  A  is  A."  Second,  "  A  is  not  Not-A."  Third,  "  Everything 
is  either  A  or  Not* A.''  This  last  is  sometimes  called  the  Law 
of  Exclvded  Middle  —  g.  v. 

The  principle  of  eontradiciion  is  the  same  ivith  the  Dicium 
de  omni  el  nulio — q»  v.^ 
COHTRABIES.  —  Aristotle*  says — "  There  seems  to  be  one  and 
the  same  error,  and  one  and  the  same  science,  with  respect  to 
things  contrary."  This,  by  Thcmistius,  in  his  Paraphrase^ 
is  thus  illustrated : — "  Of  things  contrary  there  is  one  science 
and  one  ignorance.  For  thus,  he  who  knows  good  to  be  some- 
thing beneficial,  knows  evil  at  the  same  time  to  be  something 
pernicious;  and  he  who  is  deceived  with  respect  to  oi^e  of 
these,  is  deceived  also  with  respect  to  the  other." 

**  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  opposite  and  coH" 
trary.  Opposite  powers  are  always  of  the  same  kind,  and  tend 
to  union  either  by  equipoise  or  by  a  common  product.  Thus 
the  4-  and  the  —  poles  of  the  magnet,  thus  positive  and  ncga- 
jtive  electricity,  are  opposites.  Stoeet  and  sour  are  opposiies; 
stceet  and  bitter  aire  contraries.  The  feminine  character  is 
opposed  to  the  masculine;  but  the  effeminate  is  its  contrary,^** 

We  should  say  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  not  contrary, 

Aristotle  defines  contrary,  **  that  which  in  the  same  genua 
differs  most;"  as  in  colour,  white  and  black;  in  sensation, 
pleasure  and  pain;  in  morals,  good  and  evil.  Contraries 
never  co-exist,  but  they  may  succeed  in  the  same  subject. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  one  admitting  a  middle  term,  partici- 
pating at  once  in  the  nature  of  the  things  opposed.  Thua, 
between  absolute  being  and  nonentity,  there  may  be  contin- 
gent being.  In  others  no  middle  term  is  possible.  There  are 
contraries  of  which  the  one  belongs  necessarily  to  a  subject,  or 
is  a  simple  privation,  as  health  and  sickness ;  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  sight  and  blindness.  Contraries  which,  admit  of  no 
middle  term  are  contradictories;  and  form,  when  \inited,  a 
contradiction.  On  this  rests  all  logic.  Aristotle  wished  to 
make  virtue  a  middle  term,  between  two  extremes.^ 


*  8eo  Poste,  PotUr.  Analfft,  Appendix  ji.  ^  De  Anima,  H1>.  UL,  mp,  8. 

"  Ooleridge,  Church  and  State,  sote,  p.  18.  «  Ditt.  da  Seknea  PWIotqA. 
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COWEKSIOV,  in  Logic,  is  tho  traxiBposition  of  the  rabjcct  of  a 
proposition  into  the  place  of  the  predicate,  and  of  the  predi- 
cate into  the  place  of  tho  subject.  The  proposition  to  be  con^ 
verted  is  called  the  converUnd  or  exposUaj  and  that  into  which 
it  is  converted  the  converse.  Logical  conyersion  is  iUaiive, 
that  is,  the  truth  of  the  eonvertend  necessitates  the  truth  of  the 
conperse.  It  can  only  take  place  when  no  term  is  distributed 
in  the  converse  which  was  undistributed  in  the  eonveriend.  It 
is  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  simple  conversion,  conversion  per  aeci" 
dens,  and  conversion  by  neffolion  or  eontraposUion} 

COPULA  (The)  is  that  part  of  a  proposition  which  indicates  that 
the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject.  This  is 
sometimes  done  by  inJUctum;  as  when  we  say.  Fire  bums; 
the  change  from  hum  to  hums  showing  that  we  mean  to  affirm 
the  predicate  bum  of  the  subject  fire.  But  this  function  is 
more  commonly  fulfilled  by  the  word  i»,  when  an  affirmation 
is  intended — is  not,  when  a  negation ;  or  by  some  other  part 
of  the  yerb  to  he.  Sometimes  this  verb  is  both  copula  and  pre- 
dicate, e.  g.,  **  One  of  Jacob's  sons  is  not''  But  the  copula, 
merely  as  such,  does  not  imply  real  existence,  e.g.,  "A  fault- 
less man  is  a  being  feigned  by  the  Stoics.''* 

CSOSXOOOHY  (wtffwi,  world;  yvyvo^Mu,  to  come  into  being). — 
*'  It  was  a  most  ancient,  and,  in  a  manner,  universally  re- 
ceived tradition  among  the  Pagans,  that  the  ooamogonia,  or 
generation  of  the  world,  took  its  first  beginning  from  a  chaos 
(the  divine  cosnwgonists  agreeing  therein  with  the  atheistic 
ones):  this  tradition  having  been  delivered  down  from  Or- 
pheus and  Linus  (among  the  Greeks)  by  Ilesiod  and  Homer, 
and  others."* 

The  different  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world  may  be 
comprehended  under  three  classes :  — 

1.  Those  which  represent  the  world,  in  its  present  form,  as 
having  existed  from  eternity.  —  Aristotle. 

2.  Those  which  represent  the  matter  but  not  the  form  of 
the  world  to  be  from  eternity. — Leucippus,  Democritus,  Epi- 
curus. 

3.  Those  which  assign  both  the  matter  and  form -of  the 
world  to  the  direct  agency  of  a  spiritual  cause. 

«  Whately,  Lag^  b.  iL,  eb.  2,  {  4. 
•  ^IbkL,  b.  II.,  eb.  1, } 3.    UUl,  Loff^  b.  i^  eh.  4, 1 1. 
•  OadworOi,  hOOL  Sgd^  p.  218. 
12 
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*^  Cosmogony  treats  of  the  birth,  cosmography  of  the  descrip- 
tion, and  cosmology  of  the  theory  of  the  world,"* 

COSXOLOOY,  BationaL — Fl  Metaphysics. 

CKABIOLOOY.— F.  Phrenoloot. 

C&AHIOSCOPY.— F.  Phrsnologt,  Organ,  Organology. 

CBEATION  is  the  act  by  which  Qod  produced  out  of  nothing  all 
things  that  now  exist  Unless  we  deny  altogether  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  we  must  either  believe  in  creation  or  accept  one 
or  other  of  the  two  hypotheses,  which  may  be  called  iheologi- 
col  dualism  taid  pantheism.  According  to  the  former,  there 
•re  two  necessary  and  eternal  beings,  God  and  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  all  beings  are  but  modes  or  manifesta- 
tions of  one  eternal  and  necessary  being.  A  belief  in  creation 
admits  only  the  existence  of  one  necessary  and  eternal  being, 
who  is  at  once  substance  and  cause,  intelligence  and  power, 
absolutely  free  and  infinitely  good.  God  and  the  universe  are 
essentially  distinct.  God  has  self-consciousness,  the  universe 
has  not  and  cannot  have.* 

CSEDTTLITY,  or  a  disposition  to  believe  what  others  tell  us,  is 
set  down  by  Dr.  Reid  as  an  original  principle  implanted  in  us 
by  the  Supreme  Being.  And  as  the  counterpart  of  this  he 
reckons  veracity  or  a  propensity  to  speak  truth  and  to  use 
language  so  as  to  convey  our  real  sentiments,  to  be  also  an 
original  principle  of  human  nature.' 

COUTEBIOV  (xpcfifpcor,  from  the  Greek  verb  xpiru,  to  judge), 
denotes  in  general,  all  means  proper  to  judge.  It  has  been 
distinguished  into  the  criterion  a  quo,  per  quod,  and  secundum 
quod— or  the  being  who  judges,  as  man ;  the  organ  or  faculty 
by  which  he  judges,  and  the  rule  according  to  which  he 
judges.  Unless  utter  scepticism  be  maintained,  man  must  be 
admitted  capable  of  knowing  what  is  true. 

"  With  regard  to  the  criterion,*  or  organ  of  truth  among 
the  ancient  philosophers,  some  advocated  a  simple  and  others 

*  Ttylor,  Sywmymt. 

*  Did.  det  Seienect  P/iilo$oph, 

"  Reld,  Jnqmry,  ehtp.  6,  {  21 ;  and  tlfo  Jd.  Ftw^  mskj  iU**  Pt  U  ehftp.  2;  Stevtrt^ 
Ad,  Paw^  Tol.  II.,  p.  844;  Pri«fltl«7,  Exam,,  p.  86;  Brown,  Leet  IxxxIt. 
«  8«js  Bdw.  Potte,  M.  A^  Introd.,  p.  14,  to  trsnu.  of  i^Mfar.  AmdyL  tf  AriddU, 
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a  mixed  criUrum,  The  adrocates  of  the  former  were  di- 
Tided  into  Sonsationallsts  or  Bationaluitfl,  as  they  advocated 
sense  or  reason ;  the  advocates  of  the  hitter  advocated  both 
sense  and  reason.  Democritus  and  Leucippus  were  Sensation- 
alists ;  Parmenides  and  the*Pythagoreans  were  Rationalists ; 
Plato  and  Aristotle  belonged  to  the  mixed  school.  Among 
those  who  advocated  reason  as  a  eriierian,  there  was  an  im- 
portant difference:  some  advocating  the  common  reason,  as 
Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras ;  others,  the  scientific  reason,  or 
the  reason  as  cultivated  and  developed  bj  education,  as  Par- 
menides, the  Pythagoreans,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  In  the  Ee- 
pubUcy^  Plato  prescribes  a  training  calculated  to  prepare  the 
reason  for  the  perception  of  the  higher  truths.  Aristotle  re- 
quires education  for  the  moral  reason.  The  older  Greeks  used 
the  word  measure,  instead  of  criUriotk;  and  Protagoras  had 
said,  that  man  was  the  measure  of  all  truth.  This  Aristotle' 
interprets  to  mean  that  sense  and  reason  are  the  organs  of 
truth,  and  he  accepts  the  doctrine,  if  limited  to  these  faculties 
in  a  healthy  and  perfect  condition.  These  names,  then,  can- 
not properly  be  ranked  among  the  common  Mn/ejphilosophers, 
where  they  are  placed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

"  When  reason  is  said  to  be  an  organ  of  truth,  we  must  in- 
clude, besides  the  intuitive,  the  syllogistic  faculty.  This  is 
the  instrument  of  the  mediate  or  indirect  apprehension  of 
truth,  as  the  other  of  immediate.  The  examination  of  these 
instruments,  in  order  to  discover  their  capabilities  and  right 
use,  is  Logic.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  Aristotie 
gave  the  titie  of  Organon  to  his  Logic.  So  Epicurus  called 
his  the  Canon  or  Criterion*^  The  controversy  on  the  Criterion 
is  to  be  found  at  length  in  Sextus  Empiricus.* 

Criierion  is  now  usod  chiefly  to  denote  the  character  which 
distinguishes  truth  from  falsity.  In  this  sense  it  corresponds 
with  the  ground  of  certitude. — F.  Certitude. 
CBITICK,  CEITICISM,  CRITIQUE  (German,  critik),  is  tiie 
examination  of  the  pure  reason,  and  is  called  in  Germany 
simply  the  eritick  or  critik,  xwt*  iioxh^'    It  is  the  science  of 

«  7,  Met  0.  *  Mdnph^t^  z.  2;  xL  «. 

•  BgptLf  irb  U^  «ip.  5-7. 
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the  pnre  faoulty  of  reaeon,  or  the  investigation  of  that  which 
reason  is  able  to  know  or  effect,  independently  of  experience, 
and  is  opposed  to  dogmatism.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  terms  the 
critical  philosophy  a  self-reviewing  philosophy. 

CUHULAXiVis  (The  Argument).  —  "The  proof  of  a  Divine 
agency  is  not  a  concli|sion  which  lies  at  the  end  of  a  chain  of 
reasoning,  of  which  chain  each  instance  of  contrivance  is  only 
a  link,  and  of  which,  if  one  link  fail,  the  whole  falls ;  but  it 
is  an  argument  separately  supplied  by  every  separate  example. 
An  error  in  stating  an  example  affects  only  that  example. 
The  argument  is  cumulative  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term. 
The  eye  proves  it  without  the  ear,  the  ear  without  the  eye. 
The  proof  in  each  example  is  complete ;  for  when  the  design 
of  the  part,  and  the  conduciveness  of  its  structure  to  that 
design  is  shown,  the  mind  may  set  itself  at  rest ;  no  future 
consideration  can  detract  anything  from  the  force  of  the 
example."* 

CVSTOM.  —  "  Let  custom,*'  says  Locke,'  "  from  the  very  ohild- 
hood,  have  joined  figure  and  shape  to  the  idea  of  (lod,  and 
what  absurdities  will  that  mind  be  liable  to  about  the 
Deity." 

Custom  is  the  queen  of  the  world. 

"  Such  preoedcntfl  are  nnmberlcM ;  we  dnw 
Oar  xlgbt  from  cutUm;  custom  Is  ■  lav 
Aa  high  as  hMT«ii,  as  wide  as  anas  or  land." 

Lansdown,  Batutg  and  Law. 

A  custom  is  not  necessarily  a  usage.  A  aisiom  is  merely 
that  which  is  often  repeated ;  a  usage  must  be  often  repeated 
and  of  long  standing.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  a  "  new  cus- 
iotn"  but  not  of  a  " new  usage"  Custom  had  probably  the 
same  origin  as  "accost,"  to  come  near,  and  thence  to  be 
habitual.    The  root  is  the  Latin  costa,  the  side  or  rib.* 

"An  aggregate  of  habits, 'either  successive  or  contemport^ 
noous,  in  different  individuals,  is  denoted  by  the  words  custom^ 

•  Paley,  Nat  TheoL,  chap.  & 

•  JEuajr  on  Hum.  Understand^  book  IL,  ehap.  83, 17 ;  and  book  L;  chap.  4,  IS. 

•  Bee  Kamee,  EUmsnts  of  Oritidsniy  diap.  U;  Sir  0. 0.  Lewis,  On  iWMet,  dup.  20^ 
•set  9. 
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tuar/e,  or  praciiceJ  When  many  penona  —  either  a  daaa  of 
Bocietj,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  or  an  entire  nation — 
agree  in  a  certain  habit,  thej  are  said  to  hare  a  euslom  or 
usage  to  that  effect 

"  CuHoiM  may  be  of  two  kinds : — Firsi^  There  may  be  vol- 
untary customs — customs  which  are  adopted  spontaneously  by 
the  people,  and  originate  from  their  independent  choice,  snch 
as  the  modes  of  salutation,  dress,  eating,  trayelling.  &c.,  pre- 
valent in  any  country,  and  most  of  the  items  which  constitute 
the  manners  of  a  people.  —  Secondly^  There  are  the  customs 
which  are  the  result  of  laws — customs  which  have  grown  up  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  government  upon  the  people. 
Thus,  when  successive  judges  in  a  court  of  justice  have  laid 
down  certain  rules  of  procedure,  and  the  advocates  pleading 
before  the  court  have  observed  these  rules,  such  is  called  the 
established  practice  of  the  court.  The  sum  of  the  habits  of 
the  successive  judges  and  practitioners  constitute  the  practice 
of  the  court.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  deliberative  assembly 
or  any  other  body,  renewed  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  its 
members.  In  churches  the  equivalent  name  is  rites  and  cere^ 
monies" — V,  Habit. 

Custom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  habit  is  the 
effect  of  such  repetition:  fashion  is  ih.e. custom  of  numbers; 
tiscigt  is  the  hahit  of  numbers.  It  is  a  good  custom  to  rise 
early ;  this  will  produce  a  hahit  of  so  doing ;  and  the  example 
of  a  distinguished  family  may  do  much  toward  reviving  the 
fashion^  if  not  re-establishing  the  usage} 

Usage  has  relation  to  space,  and  custom  to  time ;  usage  is 
more  universal,  and  custom  more  ancient ;  usage  is  what  many 
people  practise,  and  custom  is  what  people  have  practised  long. 
A  vulgar  usage;  an  old  custom} 
CTHIO. — After  the  death  of  Socrates,  some  of  his  disciples,  under 
Antisthenes,  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  Cynosarges,  one 
of  the  gymnasia  of  Athens,  ->—  and  hence  they  were  called 
Cynics.   According  to  others,  the  designation  comes  from  xvmv, 

•  A  ilmlUr  dlsUncUon  between  him  and  eontunltudo  la  made  hy  Maeroblvii,  SaiMm. 
DL,  8,  commeatlng  oo  YirgU,  ^ntid,  %  601.  He  quotei  Yarro  aa  ftatlog  that  mac  ii  the 
volt,  and  ccmmetmdo  the  naulting  acgNgate.  * 

*  Taylor,  iS^nonyaw.  *  Ifald. 

^2* 
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a  dog,  because  like  the  dog  they  were  destitute  of  all  modesty. 
Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  and  Crates  were  the  first  heads  of  the 
sect.  Zeno,  by  checking  and  moderating  their  doctrines,  gaye 
birth  to  the  sect  of  Stoics.^ 


DiBKOKIST.  —  "  To  believe  the  governing  mind,  or  minds,  not 
absolutely  and  necessarily  good,  nor  confined  to  what  is  best, 
but  capable  of  acting  according  to  mere  will  or  fancy,  is  to  be 
a  DcanonUV*^ 

DATA  (the  plural  of  datum — given  or  granted).  —  "  Those  facta 
from  which  an  inference  is  drawn^are  called  data;  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  always  been  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  tem- 
perate climates  have  excelled  those  of  very  hot  or  very  cold 
climates  in  stature,  strength,  and  intelligence :  these  facts  are 
the  daiat  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  excellence  of  body  and 
mind  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
climate."* 

SBDUCnOS'  (from  deduce,  to  draw  from,  to  cause  to  come  out 
of),  is  the  mental  operation  which  consists  in  drawing  a  par^ 
ticular  truth  from  a  general  principle  antecedently  known.  It 
is  opposed  to  induction,  which  consists  in  rising  from  parti- 
cular truths  to  the  determination  of  a  general  principle.  Let 
it  be  proposed  to  prove  that  Peter  is  mortal;  I  know  that 
Peter  is  a  man,  and  this  enables  me  to  say  that  all  men 
are  mortal;  from  which  affirmation  I  deduce  that  Peter  is 
mortal. 

The  syllogism  is  the  form  of  deduction.    Aristotle^  has  do- 

^ed  it  to  be  ''an  enunciation  in  which  certain  assertions 

being  made,  by  their  being  true,  it  follows  necessarily,  that 

another  assertion  different  from  the  first  is  true  also." 

Before  we  can  deduce  a  particular  truth  we  must  be  in  pos* 

>  Blchtenif,  D^fiertuiio  de  Cynieit,  Lelp«.,  1701 ;  Diogenoi  LattrtitM,  Ub.  xl,  e.  108. 

*  Sbaftosbarj,  JnqtUrjf  amcerninff  Virtue,  book  I.,  pt  t,  i«ct  2. 

«  Taylor,  ElamU  of  ThoughL  4  Prior,  Mudgt,  Ubi  i.,  capb  1. 
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•ewion  of  the  general  truth.  This  maj  be  acquired  intuUivdyf 
as  eyery  ehango  implies  a  cause ;  or  inductively,  as  the  Tolume 
of  gas  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  pressure. 

Deduction,  when  it  uses  the  former  kind  of  truths,  is  demon- 
stration or  science.  Truths  drawn  from  the  latter  kind  are 
contingent  and  relative,  and  admit  of  correction  by  increasing 
knowledge. 

The  principle  of  deduction  is,  that  things  which  agree  with 
the  same  thing  agree  with  one  another.  The  principle  of 
induction  is,  that  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  the 
same  substances,  from  the  same  causes  the  same  effects  will 
follow. 

The  mathematical  and  metaphysical  sciences  are  founded 
on  deduction,  the  physical  sciences  rest  on  induction} 

DX  FACTO  and  DE  JTJBE. — In  some  instances  the  penalty 
attaches  to  the  offender  at  the  instant  when  the  fact  is  com- 
mitted ;  in  others,  not  until  he  is  convicted  by  law.  In  the 
former  case  he  is  guilty  de  facto,  in  the  latter  dejure. 

Be  facto  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  oi  actually  or  reaUy, 
and  dejure  in  the  sense  of  rightfully  or  legally;  as  when  it  is 
said  George  II.  was  king  of  Great  Britain  de  facto;  but 
Charles  Stuart  was  king  dejure. 

JKEBTSJTIOV  {definio,  to  mark  out  limits). — Est  definitio,  earum 
rerum,  qua  sunt  ejus  reiproprice,  quam  definite  volumus,  brevis 
et  circumscripta  qucedam  explicatio,* 

'*  The  simplest  and  most  correct  notion  of  a  definition  is,  a 
proposition  declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  a  word."* 

Definition  signifies  '*  laying  down  a  boundary ;''  and  is  used 
in  Logic  to  signify  "  an  expression  which  explains  any  term 
so  as  to  separate  it  from  everything  else,  as  a  boundary  sepa- 
rates fields.  Logicians  distinguish  definitions  into  Nominal 
and  Real. 

"  Definitions  are  called  nominal,  which  explain  merely  the 
meaning  of  the  term;  and  real,  which  explain  the  nature  of  the 

*  for  the  different  riewi  of  deduction  and  indvdion,  am  Whevcll,  PhuoBcjph.  iff 
Jnduet.  Seienea,  book  i.,  chap.  6;  Mill,  Log.,  book  i}.,  chap.  5;  Quarterly  R*v.,  vol. 
IxTiii.,  art  on  "  Wbewell." 

*  Gloero,  De  OraL,  lib.  L,  e.  42. 

*  MUI,  Loff.,  2d  edit,  toI.  1.,  p.  1S2. 
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thing  signified  by  that  term.  Logic  is  concerned  with  nomindi 
definitions  alone."  > 

'*  By  a  real,  in  contrast  to  a  verbal  or  nominal  definition,  the 
logicians  do  not  intend  '  the  giving  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  natnre  and  essence  of  a  thing ;'  that  is,  of  a  thing  con- 
sidered in  itself,  and  apart  from  the  conceptions  of  it  already 
possessed.  By  verbal  definition  is  meant  the  more  accnrate 
determination  of  the  signification  of  a  word;  by  real  the  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  contents  of  a  notion.  The  one 
clears  up  the  relation  of  words  to  notions;  the  other  of  notions 
to  things.  The  substitution  of  tiotional  for  real  would,  perhaps, 
remove  the  ambiguity.  But  if  we  retain  the  term  real,  tiie 
aim  of  a  verbal  definition  being  to  specify  the  thought  denoted 
by  the  word,  such  definition  ought  to  be  called  notional,  on  the 
principle  on  which  the  definition  of  a  notion  is  called  real; 
for  this  definition  is  the  exposition  of  what  things  are  com- 
prehended in  a  thought."' 

"  In  the  sense  in  which  nominal  and  real  definitions  were 
distinguished  by  the  scholastic  logicians,  logic  is  concerned 
with  real,  i.  e.,  notional  definitions  only ;  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  words  belongs  to  dictionaries  or  grammars."* 

*'  There  is  a  real  distinction  between  definitions  of  names 
and  what  are  erroneously  called  definitions  of  things ;  but  it 
is  that  the  latter,  along  with  the  meaning  of  a  name,  covertly 
asserts  a  matter  of  fact.  This  covert  assertion  is  not  a  d^ni- 
tion,  but  a  postulate.  The  definition  is  a  mere  identical  pro- 
position, which  gives  information  only  about  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  from  which  no  conclusions  respecting  matters  of 
fact  can  possibly  be  drawn.  The  accompanying  postulate,  on 
the  other  hand,  affirms  a  fact  which  may  lead  to  consequences 
of  every  degree  of  importance.  It  affirms  the  real  existence 
of  things,  possessing  the  combination  of  attributes  set  forth  in 
the  definition,  and  this,  if  true,  may  be  foundation  sufficient 
to  build  a  whole  fabric  of  scientific  truth."* 

Real  definitions  are  divided  into  essential  and  aecidentah 


>  Wtaately,  Log^  b.  il.,  cb.  2,  {  0. 

*  Sir  Will.  Hamnton,  Keid^t  Woiiet,  p.  m\,  noU. 

*  Hansel,  Pro1e|i(om.  Log.,  ^  1S9. 

*  Mill,  Log.,  p.  197. 
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An  essential  definitxoix  states  what  are  regarded  as  the  oon» 
stitaent  parts  of  the  essence  of  that  which  is  to  bo  defined ; 
and  an  accidental  definition  (or  description)  lays  down  what 
are  regarded  as  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  viz.,  properties 
or  accidents,  such  as  causes,  effects,  £c. 

^* Essential  definition  is  divided  \nU} physical  (natural),  and 
logical  (metaphysical) ;  i^^  physical  definition  being  made  by 
an  enumeration  of  such  parts  as  are  actually  separable ;  such 
as  are  the  hull,  masts,  &c.,  of  a  'ship;'  the  root,  trunk, 
branches,  bark,  ftc.,  of  a  'tree/  The  logical  definition  consists 
of  the  genus  and  difference,  which  are  called  by  some  the 
metaphysical  (ideal)  parts ;  as  being  not  two  real  parts  into 
which  an  individual  object  can  (as  in  the  former  case),  be 
actually  divided,  but  only  different  views  taken  (notions 
formed)  of  a  class  of  objects,  by  one  mind.  Thus  a  magnet 
would  be  defined  logically,  *  an  iron  ore  having  attraction  for 
iron.'"» 

Accidental  or  descriptive  definition  may  be — 1.  Causal;  as 
when  man  is  defined  as  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  for 
his  glory.  2.  Accidental ;  as  when  he  is  defined  to  be  animal, 
hipes  imphtme.  3.  Oenetic;  as  when  the  means  by  which  it  is 
made  are  indicated ;  as,  if  a  straight  line  fixed  at  one  end  be 
drawn  round  by  the  other  end  so  as  to  return  to  itself,  a  circle 
will  be  described.  Or,  4.  Per  oppositum ;  as,  when  virtue  is 
said  to  be  flying  from  vice. 

The  rules  of  a  good  definition  are: — 1.  That  it  be  adequate. 
If  it  be  too  narrow,  you  explain  a  part  instead  of  a  whole; 
if  too  extensive,  a  whole  instead  of  a  part,  2.  That  it  be 
clearer  (t.€.,  consist  of  ideas  less  complex)  than  the  thing  de- 
fined. 3.  That  it  be  in  just  a  sufficient  number  of  proper 
WOTds.  Metaphorical  words  are  excluded  because  they  are 
indefinite.' 


>  Wbatel/,  Log^  h.  il^  eb.  6,  $  6. 

•HaoMl't  AUMeh,f  p.  86.  Aristotle,  Ftster,  Analyt,  lib.  iL;  Tetpie^  lib.  ▼!.;  Fbrt 
Bojffd  Log^  part  U  chap.  12, 13, 14;  part  ii.,  cbap.  16;  Locke,  B$$af  on  Hum.  Under- 
ttand^  book  ill.,  e.  8  and  4;  Leibnlti,  Noteaux  Araff,  IIt.  Hi.,  cap.  8  et  4;  Held, 
Aeeount  ^  AriaMUft  Logie,  chap.  %  tect  4;  Tappan,  Appeal  to  Omseioutnutf  chap. 

K 
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DEIST  {DeiiJty  God).  —  There  are  different  kinds  of  deists  noticod 
by  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke." 

1.  Those  who  believe  in  an  Eternal  and  Intelligent  Being, 
but  don  J  a  ProTidence,  either  conserving  or  governing. 

2.  Those  who  believe  in  God  and  in  Providence,  but  denj 
mofal  distinctions  and  moral  government. 

3.  Those  who  believe  in  God  and  His  moral  perfections,  but 
deny  a  future  state. 

4.  Those  who  believe  in  God  and  His  moral  government, 
here  and  hereafter,  in  so  far  as  the  light  of  nature  goes ;  but 
doubt  or  deny  the  doctrines  of  revelation. 

Kant  has  distinguished  between  a  theist  and  a  deist — the 
former  acknowledging  a  God,  free  and  intelligent,  the  creator 
and  preserver  of  all  things ;  the  latter  believing  that  the  first 
principle  of  all  things  is  an  Infinite  Force,  which  is  inherent  in 
matter,  and  the  blind  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Deism,  in  this  sense,  is  mere  materialism.  But  deism  is  gene- 
rally employed  to  denote  a  belief  in  God,  without  implying  a 
belief  in  revelation. 

*'  That  modem  species  of  infidelity,  called  deism,  or  naiurtU 
rdigipn,  as  contradistinguished  from  revealed.'* ' 

'*Tindal  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed  for 
himself,  and  bestowed  on  his  ooai^utors,  the  denomination  of 
CJiristian  deists,  though  it  implied  no  less  than  an  absolute 
contradiction  in  terms."* — V,  Theist. 
DEMIUBOE  (di^/uovpyof,  workman,  architect).  —  Socrates  and 
Plato  represented  God  as  the  architect  of  the  universe.  Plo- 
tinus  confounded  the  demiurge  with  the  soul  of  the  world,  and 
represented  it  as  inferior  to  the  supreme  intelligence.  The 
Gnostics  represented  it  as  an  emanation  from  the  supreme 
divinity,  and  having  a  separate  existence.  The  difficulty  of 
reconciling  our  idea  of  an  infinite  cause  to  the  variable  and 
contingent  effects  observable  in  the  universe,  has  given  rise  to 
the  hypotheses  of  a  demiurge,  and  of  a  plastic  nature ;  but 
they  do  not  alleviate  the  difficulty.  This  term  is  applied  to 
God,  Heb.  xi.  10. 


>  Workt,  vol.  li.,  p.  12. 

*  Van  Mildert,  BcanpUm  Lett,  Mimon  iz. 

*  IbUL,  aermoa  x.    See  LelMid,  Ftino  i^DetiUoal  WrSttsn. 
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DEMOV  (3a/fuw). — *^  The  demon  kind  is  of  an  intermediate  nature 
between  the  divine  and  human.  What  is  the  power  and 
virtue,  said  I,  of  this  intermediate  kind  of  being?  To  trans- 
mit and  to  interpret  to  the  gods,  what  comes  from  men ;  and 
to  men,  in  like  manner,  what  comes  from  the  gods;  from 
men  their  petitions  and  their  sacrifices ;  from  the  gods,  in 
return,  the  revelation  of  their  will." ' 

Socrates  declared  that  he  had  a  friendly  spirit,  or  Demon^ 
who  restrained  him  from  imprudence,  and  revealed  to  him 
what  was  true.  Plutarch  has  a  Dialogue  on  the  Vernon  of 
Socrates,  and  Apuleius  also  wrote  l)e  Deo  Socraiii.  In 
modern  times  we  have  L^lnt,  Du  Demon  de  Soerait^  He 
thinks  Socrates  was  subject  to  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing. 
DBX0H8TSATI0V  (demonstro,  to  point  out,  to  cause  to  see).— 
In  old  English  writers  this  word  was  used  to  signify  thepoin^ 
ing  out  the  connection  between  a  conclusion  and  its  premises, 
or  that  of  a  phenomenon  with  its  asserted  cause.  It  now 
denotes  a  necessary  consequence,  and  is  synonymous  with 
proof  from  first  principles.  To  draw  out  a  particular  truth 
from  a  general  truth  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  is  deduction;  from 
a  necessary  and  universal  truth  to  draw  consequences  which 
necessarily  follow,  is  demonstration.  To  connect  a  truth  with 
a  first  principle,  to  show  that  it  is  this  principle  applied  or 
realized  in  a  particular  case,  is  to  demonstrate.  The  result  is 
science,  knowledge,  certainty.  Those  general  truths  arrived 
at  by  induction  in  the  sciences  of  observation,  are  certain 
knowledge.  But  it  is  knowledge  which  is  not  definite  or  com- 
plete. It  may  admit  of  increase  or  modification  by  new  dis- 
coveries ;  but  the  knowledge  which  demonitration  gives  is  fixed 
and  unalterable. 

A  demonstration  is  a  reasoning  consisting  of  one  or  more 
arguments,  by  which  some  proposition  brought  into  question 
is  evidently  shown  to  be  contained  in  some  other  proposition 
assumed,  whose  truth  and  certainty  being  evident  and  acknow- 
ledged, the  proposition  in  question  must  also  be  admitted  as 
.  certain. 

Demonstraiion  is  direct  or  indirect.    Direct  demonstration  is 

*»j6nhaMa,  Plata,  Th£B<ut9fuU  •  Paiii^  1880, 16M. 
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dcscending—'wheii  starting  from  a  general  truth  we  come  to  a 
particular  conclusion,  which  we  must  afGbrm  or  deny ;  or  a^ 
cendiriff — when  starting  from  the  subject  and  its  attributes, 
we  arrive  by  degrees  at  a  general  principle,  with  which  we 
connect  the  proposition  in  question.  Both  these  are  deduc- 
tive, because  they  connect  a  particular  truth  with  a  general 
principle.  Indirect  demonstration  is  when  we  admit  hypo- 
thetically  a  proposition  contradictory  of  that  which  we  wish 
to  demonstrate,  and  show  that  this  admission  leads  to  absurd- 
ity ;  that  is,  an  impossibility  or  a  contradiction.  This  is,  c2e- 
monstraiio  per  impossible,  or  redtictio  ad  absurdum.  It  should 
only  be  employed  when  dii'ect  demonstration  is  unattainable. 

^^Demonstration  was  divided  by  ancient  writers  into  two 
kinds :  one  kind  they  called  demonstration  ot» ;  the  other  do- 
monstration  hvoti. 

*'  The  demonstration  hwtt,  or  argument  from  cause  to  effect, 
is  most  commonly  employed  in  anticipating  future  events. 
When,  e,  g.,  we  argue  that  at  a  certain  time  the  tides  will  be 
unusually  high,  because  of  its  being  the  day  following  the  new 
or  the  full  moon,  it  is  because  we  know  that  that  condition  of 
the  moon  is  in  some  way  connected  as  a  cause  with  an  un- 
usually high  rising  of  the  tides  as  its  effect,  and  can  argue, 
therefore,  that  it  will  produce  what  is  called  spring  tide. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  demonstration  6f»,  or  argument 
from  effect  to  cause,  ia  more  applicable,  naturally,  to  past 
events,  and  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit  as  effects.  Thus  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  bodies 
of  those  whose  death  has  been  unaccountably  sudden,  is 
frequently  proved  in  this  way  by  the  phenomena  which  such 
bodies  present,  and  which  involve  the  presence  of  poison  as 
their  cause."  * 

The  theory  of  demonstration  is  to  be  found  in  the  Organon 
of  Aristotle,  "  since  whose  time,"  said  Kant,  "  Logic,  as  to 
its  foundation,  has  gained  nothing." 
SENOMIHATION,  EzternaL— F.  Mods. 

SEONTOLOOY  (ro  iiop,  what  is  due,  or  binding ;  x6yof,  dis- 
course). 
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**  DeoiUclofftft  or  that  which  is  proper,  has  been  chosen  as  a 
fitter  term  than  any  other  which  could  be  found,  to  represent, 
in  the  field  of  morals,  the  principle  of  ttiUUaHanism,  or  that 
which  is  useful."  * 

''The  term  deontology  expresses  moral  science,  and  ex- 
presses it  well,  precisely  because  it  signifies  the  science  of 
duty,  and  contains  no  reference  to  utility/'* 

Deontology  inrolves  the  being  bound  or  being  under  obligar 
tion ;  the  yery  idea  which  it  was  selected  to  avoid,  and  which 
utility  does  not  giye. 

'*  The  ancient  Pythagoreans  defined  virtue  to  be  *Eti(  tw 
htoittos  (that  is,  the  habit  of  duty,  or  of  doing  what  is  binding), 
the  oldest  definition  of  virtue  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
and  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  which  is  yet  to  be  found 
in  any  system  of  philosophy/'* 

And  Sir  TV.  Ilamilton^  has  observed  that  ethics  are  well 
denominated  deontology. 
JXKSIOiS  {designo,  to  mark  out).  —  *'  The  atomic  atheists  further 
allege,  that  though  there  be  many  things  in  the  world  which 
serve  well  for  uses,  yet  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  there- 
fore they  were  made  intentionally  and  designedly  for  those 
uses."* 

*'  What  is  done,  neither  by  accident,  nor  simply  for  its  own 
sake,  but  with  a  view  to  some  efiect  that  is  to  follow,  is  said  to 
be  the  result  of  design.  Xone  but  intelligent  beings  act  with 
design ;  because  it  requires  knowledge  of  the  connection  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  the  power  of  comparing  ideas,  to  con- 
ceive of  some  end  or  object  to  be  produced,  and  to  devise  the 
means  proper  to  produce  the  effect.  Therefore,  whenever  we 
see  a  thing  which  not  only  may  be  applied  to  some  use,  but 
which  is  evidently  made  for  the  sake  of  the  eff'ect  which  it 
produces,  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  being  capable 
of  thought."  • 

"  When  we  find  in  nature  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end,  we  infer  design  and  a  designer ;  because  the  only  circum- 

>  Bcntbam,  DtonkHogy  ;  or,  fkt  Seimet «{/  JToroltfy,  vol. !.,  p.  ZL 

>  WlMwdl,  Pnfaoe  to  JiaekiiUotVt  PrtUM.  DiuerL,  p.  20. 

•  Stewart,  AcL  and  Mor.  Povtert,  roL  U.,  p.  44&  «  Bdat  WMct,  p.  540,  aoto. 

•  Codwovth,  hUOL  SySL,  p.  670.  •  Tajlor,  MlmaUs  ^  Tlmt^ 
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Btances  in  which  we  can  trace  the  origination  of  adaptation, 
are  those  in  which  human  mind  is  implicated."  ^ 

On  the  argument  for  the  being  of  God  from  the  evidences 
of  design,  or  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  uniyerse, 
see  Xenophon,  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,^  Buffier,  Ti'eatise  <m 
First  Ti-uihs*  Reid/  Stewart,*  Paley,«  BridgewaUr  Treatises; 
Burnett  Prize  Essays, — V,  Cause  (Pinal). 
SESIBE. — '^Desire  maybe  defined  that  uneasy  sensation  excited 
in  the  mind  by  the  yiew  or  by  the  contemplation  of  any  de» 
sirable  good  which  is  not  in  our  possession,  which  we  are  so- 
licitous to  obtain,  and  of  which  the  attainment  appears  at 
least  possible."^ 

According  to  Dr.  Hutchcson,*  "  desires  arise  in  our  mind  from 
the  frame  of  our  nature,  upon  apprehension  of  good  or  evil  in 
objects,  actions,  or  events,  to  obtain  for  ourselves  or  others  the 
agreeable  sensation  when  the  object  or  event  is  good ;  or  to 
prevent  the  uneasy  sensation  when  it  is  evil." 

But,  while  desires  imply  intelligence,  they  are  not  the  mere 
efflux,  or  product  of  that  intelligence ;  and,  while  the  objects 
of  our  desires  are  known,  it  is  not,  solely,  in  consequence  of 
knowing  them,  that  we  desire  them ;  but,  rather,  because  we 
have  a  capacity  of  desiring.  There  is  a  tendency,  on  our 
part,  towards  certain  ends  or  objects,  and  there  is  a  fitness  in 
them  to  give  us  pleasure,  when  Uiey  are  attained.  Our  desires 
of  such  ends  or  objects  are  natural  and  primary.  Natural, 
but  not  inHinetive,  for  they  imply  intelligence ;  primary,  and 
not  factitious,  for  they  result  from  the  constitution  of  things, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  antecedent  to  expe- 
rience and  education. 

It  has  been  maintained,  however,  that  there  are  no  original 
principles  in  our  nature,  carrying  us  towards  particular  objects, 
but  that,  in  the  course  of  experience,  wc  learn  what  gives  us 
pleasure  or  pain — what  does  us  good  or  ill — that  we  flee  from 
the  one  class  of  objects,  and  follow  after  the  other;  that 
in  this  way,  likings  and  dislikings — ^inclination  and  aversion, 

■  Dore,  TktoTjf  qf  ffum.  ProgreuUn,  p.  488.  *  Book.,  ebap.  4. 

•  Part  li^  chap.  16.  *AeL  Flaw^  «aaj  tL,  obaip.  S. 

•  Ad.  and  M>r.  iViif^  liook  iil^  ebap.  H.  •  NaL  TheU. 

V  Oogan,  On  J\usioiu,  part  i.,  chap.  2,  aeot  8.  «  Xm^  on  the  J\arionM,  tact  L 
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spriag  up  within  us ;  and  that  all  the  yarioos  passions  and 
pursuits  of  human  life  are  produced  and  prompted  by  sensi- 
bUIty  to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  affects 
that  sensibility ;  and  thus,  all  our  desires  may  be  resolved  into 
one  general  cUsire  of  happiness  or  well-being. 

There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
those  desires  which  are  original ;  but  there  is  little  room  for 
doubting,  that  there  are  some  which  may  be  so  designated. 
Every  being  has  a  nature.  Everything  is  what  it  is,  by  having 
such  a  nature.  Man  has  a  nature,  and  his  nature  has  an  end. 
This  end  is  indicated  by  certain  tendencies.  He  feels  incli* 
nation  or  desire  towards  certain  objects,  which  are  suited  to 
his  faculties  and  fitted  to  improve  them.  The  attainment  of 
these  objects  gives  pleasure,  the  absence  of  them  is  a  source 
of  uneasiness.  Man  seeks  them  by  a  natural  and  spontaneous 
effort.  In  seeking  them,  he  comes  to  know  them  better  and 
desire  them  more  eagerly.  But  the  intelligence  which  is  gra- 
dually developed,  and  the  development  which  it  may  give  to 
the  desires,  should  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  * 
desires  primarily  existed,  as  inherent  tendencies  in  our  nature, 
aiming  at  their  correspondent  objects ;  spontaneously,  it  may 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  but  gradually  gaining  clearness  and 
strength,  by  the  aid  and  concnrrence  of  our  intellectual  and 
rational  powers. 

DESTINY  (desiinatum,  fixed),  is  the  necessary  and  unalterable 
connection  of  events ;  of  which  the  heathens  made  a  divine 
power,  superior  to  all  their  deities.  The  idea  of  an  irresisti- 
ble destiny f  against  which  man  strives  in  vain,  pervades  the 
whole  of  Greek  tragedy. — F.  Fatalism. 

DETEBMIHISII.— This  name  is  applied  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton > 
to  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
ancient  doctrine  o^  fatalism.  The  principle  of  the  sufficient 
reason  is  likewise  called  by  Leibnitz  the  principle  of  the 
determining  reason.  In  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Philosoph.f 
nothing  is  given  wider  determinism,  but  a  reference  made 
to  fatalism,^     And  fatalism  is  explained  as  the  doctrine 

s  RttuTs  Wurl$,  p.  601,  note. 

*  Dot  la  the  trttple  **  LfberU,"  deUrminiim  li  applied  to  the  doctrine  that  motlrct 
invtnetbly  determine  the  will,  and  li  oppoeed  to  liberty  of  indlfferonoe,  which  is  deMribed 
«■  the  doctrine  that  man  c«n  determine  blnuelf  without  motlTes. 
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which  denies  liberty  to  man. — F.  Necbssitt,  Fatalism,  Li- 
berty. 

DIALECTIC  {diaUktik)  is  the  logic  of  appearance  as  distinguished 
from  uniyersal  Logic,  or  it  may  be  that  which  teaches  us  to 
excite  appearance  or  illusion.  As  logical  or  formal  it  treats  of 
the  sources  of  error  and  illusion,  and  the  mode  of  destroying 
them;  as  transcStidental,  it  is  the  exposure  of  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  illusion*  Hiat  arises  from  human  reason  itself* 
which  is  oyer  inclined  to  look  upon  phenomena  as  things  in 
themselres,  and  cogniti(5Ii8  d  priori,  as  properties  adhering  to 
these  things,  and  in'iuch  way  to  lorm  the  super-sensible,  ac- 
cording to  this  assumed  cognlBon  of  things  in  themseWes." ' 

**  How  to  diYicE^  and  subdivide,  and  dissect,  and  analyze  a 
topic,  so  as  to  be  directed  to  the  various  roads  of  argument 
by  which  it  mtiy  be  approached,  investigated,  defended,  or 
attacked,  is^he  province  of  diakdic,  IIow  to  criticise  those 
arguments,  so  as  to  reject  the  sophistical,  and  to  allow  their 
exact  weight  to"tIie_^8olid,  is  the  jrovince^  of  Logic.  The  dia- 
lectician is  praised  iiTproportion  as  his  method  is  ea^haustive  : 
that  is,  in  proportion  as  it  suppllesevery  possible  form  of  argu- 
ment applicable  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  The  logician 
is  praised  in  proportion  as  his  method  is  demonstrative;  that 
is,  in  proportion  as  it  determines  unanswerably  the  value  of 
every  argument  applied  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  Dia- 
lectic provides,  and  Logic  appreciates  argumentation;  diatectic 
exercises  the  invention,  and  Logic  the  jiw^ont.'**       ' 

DIALECTICS  (5to3Lfxftxj7  r«;r»^).— "The^reek  verb  BtaaJy- 
toOoi,  in  its  widest  signification, — 1.  Includes  the  use  both  of 
reason  and  speech  as  proper  to  man.  Hence  dialectics  may 
mean  Logic,  as  including  the  right  use  of  reason  and  language.. 
2.  It  is  also  used  as  synonymous  with  the  Latin  word  disaerere, 
to  discuss  or  dispute;  hence,  dialectics  has  been  used  to  denote 
the  Logic  of  probabilities,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  demon- 
stration and  scientific  induction.  3.  It  is  also  used  in  popular 
language  to  denote  Logic  properly  so  called.  But  dialectic*, 
like  science,  is  not  Logic,  but  the  subject  matter  of  Logic. 

>  Haywood,  Tirand.  qf  Kant,  p.  6M. 
*  Taylor,  Sjfnonywu. 
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JDiaUetics  is  handled,  anfttoiniied*  and  its  conditions  deter- 
mined bj  Logic ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  not  Logic,  any  more 
than  the  animal  kingdom  is  Zoology,  or  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  Botany .'V 

"Xenophon'  tells  us,  that  Socrates  said,  'That  diaieeiie 
{to  dcaxiyco^M)  was  so  called  because  it  is  an  inquiry  pursued 
by  persons  who  take  counsel  together,  separating  the  subjects 
considered  according  to  their  kinds  (6taXtyi»ta().  lie  held 
accordingly  that  men  should  try  to  be  well  prepared  for  such 
a  process,  and  should  pursue  it  with  diligence.  By  this  means 
he  thought  they  would  become  good  men,  fitted  for  respon- 
sible offices  of  command,  and  truly  dialectical'  (SutfKxf*- 
xiatatovi).  And  this  is,  I  conceive,  the  answer  to  Mr.  Grote*s 
interrogatory  exclamation.*  '  Surely  the  etymology  here  given 
by  Xenophon  or  Socrates  of  the  word  (6ia3Jyea9iu),  cannot  be 
considered  as  satisfactory.'  The  two  notions,  of  investigatory 
dialogue  and  distribution  of  notions  according  to  their  kinds, 
which  are  thus  asserted  to  be  connected  in  etymology,  were, 
among  the  followers  of  Socrates,  connected  in  fact ;  the  dia- 
ieeiie dialogue  was  supposed  to  involve  of  course  the  dialectic 
division  of  the  subject."* 

DIAHOIOLOaY-F.  Noology. 

DICHOTOMY  (itx^ofUa,  cutting  in  two,  division  into  two  parts, 
logically),  is  a  bimombral  division.  —  "Our  Saviour  said  to 
Pilate,  *  Say  est  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell 
thee  V  And  all  things  reported  are  reducible  to  this  dicho- 
tomie,  —  1.  The  fountain  of  invention.  2.  The  channel  of 
relation."* 

"  The  divisions  of  Peter  Ramus  always  consisted  of  two 
members,  one  of  which  was  contradictory  of  the  other,  as  if 
one  should  divide  England  into  Middlesex."  In  a  note  on 
this  passage.  Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  '*  There  is  nothing 
new  in  Ramus'  Dichotomy  by  contradiction.  It  was,  in  par- 
ticular, a  favourite  with  Plato."  • 
"  Every  division,  however  complex,  is  reducible  at  each  of 

*■  PtoitA,  Intnd,  to  Jttter.  AnoJjfl^  p.  IS.    12ino,  London,  18fiO. 

•  Mem.,  It.  5, 11.  •  Vol.  ▼«!.,  p.  677. 

«  Dr.  Wbewell,  On  PlaU^M  JMUm  ^f  JHalectic,  SVaiu.  of  Qmb.  PhQatoph.  Ac,  vol. 
ix^  part  4. 

•  Fallor,  Worthia,  toI.  I^  o.  23.  •  Retd't  ITorfct,  p.  680. 
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its  steps  to  a  Dichotomy;  that  is,  to  the  diYision  of  a  class  into 
two  sub-classes,  opposed  to  each  other  by  contradiction.  The 
term  X,  if  divisible  positively  by  several  terms,  of  which  Y  is 
one,  is  divisible  also  by  the  terms  Y  and  not  Y."  ^ 

DICTUM  DE  OMm  ET  HULLO  may  be  explained  to  mean 
"whatever  is  predicate  (i. «.,  affirmed,  or  denied)  universally 
of  any  class  of  things,  may  be  predicated  in  like  manner  (viz., 
affirmed,  or  denied)  of  anything  comprehended  in  that  class." 
— V.  Contradiction. 

DICTUM  SIMPLICITER.— When  a  term  or  proposition  is  to 
be  understood  in  its  plain  and  unlimited  sense,  it  is  used  sitn-' 
pUciter;  when  with  limitation  or  reference,  it  is  said  to  be 
used  secundum  quid  —  q,  v, 

DIFFERENCE  (dui^opa,  differenHa),  — When  two  objects  are 
compared  they  may  have  qualities  which  are  common  to  both, 
or  the  one  may  have  qualities  which  the  other  has  not.  The 
first  constitutes  their  resemblance^  the  second  their  difference. 
If  the  qualities  constituting  their  resemblance  be  essential 
qualities,  and  the  qualities  constituting  their  difference  be 
merely  accidental,  the  objects  are  only  said  to  be  distinct;  but 
if  the  qualities  constituting  their  difference  be  essential  quali- 
ties, then  the  objects  are  different.'  One  man  is  distinct  from 
another  man,  or  one  piece  of  silver  from  another ;  but  a  man 
is  differoil  from  a  horse,  and  gold  is  different  from  silver. 
Those  aoc"  U^ntal  differences  which  distinguish  objects  whose 
essence  is  common,  belong  only  to  individuals,  and  are  called 
indicidval  or  numerical  differences.  Those  differences  which 
cause  objects  to  have  a  different  nature,  constitute  species,  and 
are  called  specific  differences.  The  former  are  passing  and 
variable ;  but  the  latter  are  permanent  and  form  the  objects 
of  science,  and  furnish  the  grounds  of  all  classification,  divi- 
sion, and  definition  —  q,  v, 

"Difference  or  differentia,  in  Logic,  means  the  formal  or 
distinguishing  part  of  the  essence  of  a  species."  When  I  say 
that  the  differentia  of  a  magnet  is  "  its  attracting  iron,"  and 
that  its  property  is  "  polarity,"  these  are  called  respectively,  a 

*  Spalding,  Lo(fic.  p.  140. 

•  DwodOD,  Dt  UivwcnaUbut,  soems  to  use  diffartnUa  and  dMineUo  iDdtoerlmiaately. 
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Mpeeifie  difference  and  property;  because  magnet  is  (I  hare  sup- 
posed) an  infima  species  (?.  e.,  only  a  species).  When  I  say 
'  thai  the  differentia  of  iron  ore  is  "  its  containing  iron/'  and  its 
property  **  being  attracted  by  the  magnet,"  these  are  called 
respectively,  a  generic  difference  and  property,  because  "  iron 
ore"  is  a  subaltern  species  or  genus;  being  both  the  genus  of 
magnet,  and  the  species  of  mineral." ' 

The  £nglish  word  divers  expresses  difference  only,  but  d»- 
verse  expresses  difference  with  opposition.  The  ETangelists 
narrate  the  same  eyents  in  "divers  manners,"  but  not  in 
"  diverse  manners."  * — F.  Distinction. 

mUSmA  is  a  syllogism  with  a  conditional  premiss,  in  which 
either  the  antecedent  or  consequent  is  disjunctive.  When  an 
affirmative  is  proved,  the  Dilemma  is  said  to  be  in  the  modus 
ponens,  and  the  argument  is  called  constructive;  when  a 
negative  is  proved,  the  Dilemma  is  said  to  be  in  the  modus 
tdlens,  and  the  argument  is  called  destructive.  Of  the  can" 
structive  dilemma  there  are  two  sorts — the  simple,  which  con- 
cludes categorically,  and  the  complex,  which  has  a  disjunctive 
conclusion.  There  is  but  one  sort  of  the  true  destruciice 
dilemma. 

The  dilemma  is  used  to  prove  the  absurdity  or  falsehood  of 
some  assertion.  A  conditional  proposition  is  assumed,  the 
antecedent  of  which  is  the  assertion  to  be  disproved,  while 
the  consequent  is  a  disjunctive  proposition  enumerating  the 
suppositions  on  which  the  assertion  can  be  true.  Should  the 
supposition  be  rejected,  the  assertion  also  must  be  rejected. 
If  A  is  B,  either  C  is  D  or  E  is  F.  But  neither  C  is  D  nor  £ 
is  F ;  therefore,  A  is  not  B. 

This  syllogism  was  called  the  SyUogismus  Comutvs,  the  two 
members  of  the  consequent  being  the  horns  of  the  dilemma^ 
on  which  the  adversary  is  caught  between  (dcoXo/i^vcfat) 
two  difficulties.  And  it  was  called  dilemma,  quasi  6if  Xofi- 
^avcor ;  according  to  others  it  was  so  called  from  ilf,  twice, 
and  Xj^jtifto,  an  assumption,  l^ecause  in  the  major  premiss  there 


'  Wbately,  £«27.,  book  il^  ebap.  6,  }  4. 

9  See  Porpbyrjr,  Introd.  to  OtUgar. ;  AxUL,  Ibp.,  lib.  tU^  e.  1, 2. 
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are  generallj  two  antecedents,  which  in  the  minor  become 
two  assumptions. 

The  hypothetico-disjanctive  syllogism,  or  diltmma,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  sophism  called  diUmma,  in  which,  by 
a  fallacy,  two  contradictories  seem  to  be  proved. 

DISCOVERT.— F.  Intention. 

DISCTTR8US.— "If  the  mind  do  not  perceive  intuitively  the  con- 
nection betwixt  the  prsedicate  and  subject,  as  in  the  case  of 
axioms,  or  self-evident  propositions,  it  can  do  so  no  otherwise 
than  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas,  or  by  the  use  of  middle 
terms,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  language  of  Aristotle.  And 
this  application  of  the  middle  term,  first  to  one  of  the  terms  of 
a  proposition,  and  then  to  the  other,  is  performed  by  that  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellect  which  is  very  properly  called  in  Greek 
dcovoca,  because  the  intellect  in  this  operation  goes  betwixt 
the  two  terms,  as  it  were,  and  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
In  Latin,  as  there  is  not  the  same  facility  of  composition,  it  is 
expressed  by  two  words,  discursus  mentis,  mens  being  the 
same  thing  in  Latin  as  Nov;  in  Greek ;  and  the  Latin  expres- 
sion is  rendered  into  English  by  discourse  of  reasoning^  or  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  reasoning.''  > 

''Reasoning  (or  discourse)  is  the  act  of  proceeding  from 
certain  judgments  to  another  founded  on  them  (or  the  result 
of  them.)"* 

DISJIFNCTIVE.— F.  Proposition,  Stlloqism. 

DISPOSITION  (dMi9(0K,  disposiiio),  according  to  Aristotle,*  is 
the  arrangement  of  that  which  has  parts,  either  according  to 
place,  or  to  potentiality,  or  according  to  species;  for  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  position,  as  also  the  name 
disposition  makes  manifest." 

As  applied  to  mind,  it  supposes  the  relation  of  its  powers  and 
principles  to  one  another,  and  means  the  resultant  bias,  or 
tendency  to  be  moved  by  some  of  them  rather  than  by  others. 
Mind  is  essentially  one.  But  we  speak  of  it  as  having  a 
constitution  and  as  containing  certain  primary  elements;  and, 
according  as  these  elements  are  combined  and  balanced  there 


■  Monboddo,  Ancunt  Metaphfft^  book  t^  eb.  4. 
•  Whatoly,  Log^  book  U,  cb.  1,  }  2. 
a  Melaphyt.,  lib.  It.,  cap.  19. 
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may  be  differences  in  the  conatitation  of  indindual  minds,  just 
as  there  are  differences  of  bodily  temperamenU;  and  these  dif- 
ferences may  give  rise  to  a  dUposUion  or  bias,  in  the  one  case, 
more  directly  in  the  other.  According  as  intellect,  or  sensi- 
iiYitjt  or  will,  prevails  in  any  individual  mind,  there  will  be 
a  correspondent  bias  resulting. 

But  it  is  in  reference  to  original  differences  in  ^e  primary 
duireit  that  differences  of  dispoiiiion  are  most  observable. 
Any  desire,  when  powerful,  draws  over  the  other  tendencies 
of  the  mind  to  its  side ;  gives  a  colour  to  the  whole  character 
of  the  man,  and  manifests  its  influence  throughout  all  his 
temper  and  conduct.  His  thoughts  run  in  a  particular  chan- 
nel, without  his  being  sensible  that  they  do  so,  except  by  the 
Msnlt  There  is  an  under-current  of  feeling,  flowing  continu- 
ally within  him,  which  only  manifests  itself  by  the  direction 
in  which  it  carries  him.  This  constitutes  his  temper.*  Dit' 
poiiiion  is  the  sum  of  a  man's  desires  and  feelings. 
SISTmCnON  (^ttuVt^K)  is  wider  in  signification  than  differ^ 
ence;  for  all  things  that  are  different  are  also  distinct;  but  all 
things  that  are  distinct  are  not  also  different.  One  drop  of 
water  does  not  specifically  differ  from  another ;  but  they  are 
individually  distinct. 

Distinction  is  a  kind  of  alietas  or  otherness.  Those  things 
are  said  to  be  distinct  of  which  one  is  not  the  other.  Thus 
Peter,  precisely  because  he  is  not  PoiiZ,  is  said  to  be  distinct 
from  Paul,  Union  is  not  opposed  to  distinction;  for  things 
may  be  so  united  that  the  one  shall  not  be  confounded  with 
the  other.  Thus  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body.  Indeed  union 
implies  distinction;  it  is  when  two  things  which  are  mutually 
distinct  become,  as  it  were,  one. 

Distinction  is  real  and  mental,  a  parte  rei  and  per  inieUectum, 
Reed  distinction  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
amounts  to  difference.  It  is  threefold : — 1.  Object  from  olject 
— as  God  from  man.  2.  Mode  from  mode — as  blue  from  black. 
3.  Mode  from  thing — as  body  from  motion.  Mental  distinction 
is  made  by  the  mind  —  as  when  we  distinguish  between  light 

*  **  The  balance  of  oar  animal  prlndp^a,  I  tblDk,  eoDstitotef  what  we  call  •  man*» 
naUrtd  temper.^—IUiA,  Act,  Pow^  eawj  iii^  part  iL,  ch.  8. 
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and  heat,  which  are  naturally  united,  or*  between  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  body.    It  amounts  to  abstradion,^ 

*'  Separation  by  the  touch  (di»  and  tango)  makes  a  dUtino- 
turn;  by  turning  apart  {dis  and  vcrto)  makes  a  diversity ;  by 
carrying  asunder  {di»  dox^fero)  makes  a  difference;  by  affixing 
a  mark  (die  and  crimen)  makes  a  discrimination.  Distinction, 
therefore,  is  applied  to  delicate  variations ;  diversity  to  glaring 
contrasts ;  difference  to  hostile  unlikenesses ;  and  discrimina' 
Hon  to  formal  criticism."' 
SISIEIBUTIOF— "  is  the  placing  particular  things  in  the  places 
or  compartments  which  have  already  been  prepared  to  receive 
them."* 

"  In  Logic,  a  term  is  said  to  be  distributed  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  its  full  extent,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  its  signifi- 
cates  —  everything  to  which  it  is  applicable."^ 

"A  term  is  said  to  be  ^distributed/  when  an  assertion  is 
made  or  implied  respecting  every  member  of  the  class  which  the 
term  denotes.  Of  every  universal  proposition,  therefore,  the 
subject  is  distributed;  e,  g,,  all  men  are  mortal ;  No  rational 
being  is  responsible ;  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime 
were  written  for  our  learning.  When  an  assertion  is  made  or 
applied  respecting  some  member  or  members  of  a  class,  but 
not  necessarily  respecting  all,  the  term  is  said  to  be  '  undis- 
tributed ;'  as,  for  example,  the  subjects  of  the  following  pro- 
positions : — Some  men  are  benevolent ;  There  are  some  stand- 
ing here  that  shall  not  die;  Not  every  one  ifiat  invokes  ihe 
sacred  name  shall  enter  into  the  heavenly  kingdom."* 

''  When  the  whole  of  either  term  (in  a  proposition)  is  com« 
pared  with  the  other,  it  is  said  to  be  distributed;  when  a  part 
only  is  so  compared,  it  is  said  to  be  undistributed.  In  the  pro- 
position 'All,  A  is  B,'  the  term  A  is  distributed;  but  in  the 
proposition  '  Some,  A  is  B,'  it  is  undistributed."* 

The  rules  for  distribution  are :  — 

1.  All  universal  propositions,  and  no  particular,  distribute 
the  sulject, 

>  Bonnet,  Log^  Ht.  i.,  e.  36 ;  Reid,  Aecoma  ^f  ArUMt^t  Logic,  eh.  2,  wet  S. 

•  Taylor,  Synonjfm*.  '  Tfeylor,  XlemenU  qf  TkougkL 
«  Wbatd  J,  logic,  b.  il,  eb.  3,  {  2. 

•  Kldd,  PrineipUM  t^f  MeatofUng,  cb.  4,  net  8,  p.  179. 

•aoajjS^a.o/iog^p.A'!. 
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2.  All  negatWe,  and  no  affirmative,  the  predicate.* 

"A  singular  term  can  never  denote  anydiing  less  than  the 
object  of  which  it  is  a  name.  A  common  term  may  be  nnder^ 
stood  as  denoting  aU^  or  fewer  than  all,  of  the  objects  of  the 
class.  When  it  denotes  all,  it  is  said  to  be  taken  nniversally, 
or  to  be  disiribuied  ;  that  is,  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  class, 
or  to  be  applied  to  all  the  objects  distribntiTely — not  colleot- 
iyely  —  to  each,  not  to  all  together.  When  it  denotes  feww 
than  all  the  objects  of  the  class,  it  is  said  to  be  taken  particu- 
larly, or  to  be  undUtribtUed.*'^ 
DITHEISM.  —  ''As  for  that  fore-mentioned  ditheism,  or  opinion 
of  two  gods  —  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  it  is  evident  that  its 
original  sprung  from  nothing  else,  but  from  a  firm  persuasion 
of  the  essential  goodness  of  Deity,  &c."^ — F.  Dualisv. 
SIVISIOF — "is  the  separating  things  of  the  same  kind  into 
parcels ;  analysis  is  the  separating  of  things  that  are  of  di/" 
fereni  kinds ;  we  divide  a  stick  by  cutting  it  into  two,  or  into 
twenty  pieces;  we  analyze  it  by  separating  the  bark,  the 
wood,,  and  the  pith — a  division  may  be  made  at  pleasure,  an 
analysis  must  be  made  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object."^ 

Division  is  either  division  proper  or  partition.  Partition  is 
the  distribution  of  some  substance  into  its  parts;  as  of  the 
globe  into  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Division 
proper  is  the  distribution  of  genus  and  species  into  what  is 
under  them  ;  as  when  substance  is  divided  into  spiritual  and 
material.  The  members  which  arise  from  division  retain  the 
name  of  their  whole ;  but  not  those  from  partition, 

**Division  is  the  separation  of  a  whole  into  its  parts. 

"But  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  wholes,  there  are  also  two 
kinds  of  division.  There  is  a  whole  composed  of  parts  really 
distinct,  called  in  Latin,  toium,  and  whose  parts  are  called 
integral  parts.  The  division  of  this  whole  is  called  properly 
partition:  as  when  we  divide  a  house  into  its  apartments,  a 
town  into  its  wards,  a  kingdom  or  state  into  its  provinces,  man 
into  body  and  soul,  the  body  into  its  members.    The  sole  rule 

«  Weale7>  Ovid*  to  S^Uogim,  p.  10. 

•  Spalding,  Log.,  p.  67. 

•  Cndwortli,  InldL  SytUm,  p.  213. 
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of  their  division  is,  to  make  the  enumeration  of  particulan 
yery  exact,  and  that  there  be  nothing  wanting  to  them. 

*'  The  other  whole  is  called,  in  Latin,  omne,  and  its  parts 
mhjecUd  or  inferior  partSy  inasmuch  as  the  -whole  is  a  common 
iemij  and  its  parts  are  the  tonus  comprising  its  extonsion. 
The  word  animal  is  a  whole  of  this  nature,  of  which  the  in- 
feriors, as  man  and  beast,  which  are  comprehended  under  its 
extonsion,  are  subjectod  parts.  This  division  obtains  properly 
the  name  of  dioinon,  and  there  are  four  kinds  of  division 
which  may  be  noticed. 

•*  The  Jirei  is,  when  we  divide  the  genus  by  Us  species;  eyerj 
substance  is  body  or  mind,  every  animal  is  man  or  beast.  The 
second  is,  when  we  divide  the  genus  by  its  differences ;  every 
animal  is  rational  or  irrational,  every  number  is  even  or  un- 
even. The  third  is,  when  we  divide  a  common  subject  into  the 
opposite  accidents  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  these  being  accord- 
ing to  its  different  inferiors,  or  in  relation  to  different  times ; 
as,  every  star  is  luminous  by  itself,  or  by  reflection  only ; 
every  body  is  in  motion  or  at  rest,  &c.  The  ^our^A  is,  that  of 
an  accident  into  its  different  sulffecis,  as  division  of  goods  into 
those  of  mind  and  body."  ^ 

**Division  (Logical)  is  the  distinct  enumeration  of  several 
things  signified  by  one  common  name.  It  is  so  called  from 
its  being  analogous  to  the  real  division  of  a  whole  into  its 
parts."' 

The  rules  of  a  good  division  are :  — 

1.  Each  of  the  parts,  or  any,  short  of  all,  must  contain  less 
(t.  e.,  have  a  narrower  signification)  than  the  thing  divided. 
*'  Weapon  "  could  not  be  a  division  of  the  term  "  sword."  2. 
All  the  parts  taken  together  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
thing  divided.  In  dividing  the  term  "  weapon  "  into  **  sword," 
**  pike,"  "  gun,"  &c.,  we  must  not  omit  anything  of  which 
"  weapon  "  can  be  predicated,  nor  introduce  anything  of  which 
it  cannot.  3.  The  parts,  or  members,  must  bo  opposed,  i,  e., 
must  not  be  contained  in  one  another.  "  Book  "  must  not  be 
divided  into  "  Quarto,"  "  French ;"  for  a  French  book  may  be 
a  quarto,  and  a  quarto  French.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  divi- 

*  Pni  Rolf.  Ltfg.,  part  iL,  chap.  15.  •  Wbatdf,  Log^  book  U^  eta.  6, 2  0. 
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sion  should  proceed  throughout  upon  the  same  principle- 
Books  may  be  divided 'according  to  size,  language,  iHoUer,  &c.» 
all  these  being  so  many  cross-divisions. 
Aristotle,'  Reid.» — F.  Whole,  Fallacy. 

DIVOBCE  {diverto,  to  separate),  is  a  separation,  especially  of 
husband  and  wife.  It  is  used  to  signify, — 1.  Separation  of  a 
married  pair  without  any  right  of  re-marriage.  2.  The  like 
separation  with  that  right ;  and  3.  The  declaratory  sentence, 
pronouncing  a  marriage  to  have  been  void  ab  initio — that  is, 
never  to  have  existed  in  law. — Paley '  understands  by  dteoree, 
'*  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract  by  the  act  and  at 
the  will  of  the  husband."* 

DOGMATISM  (aoy^a,  from  doMw,  to  think).  — ''Philosophers,'' 
said  Lord  Bacon,  **  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  em- 
piries  and  the  dogmatists.  The  empiric,  like  the  ant,  is  content 
to  amass,  and  then  consume  his  provisions.  The  dogmaiist, 
like  the  spider,  spins  webs  of  which  the  materials  are  ex- 
tracted from  his  own  substance,  admirable  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  workmanship,  but  without  solidity  or  use.  The  bee 
keeps  a  middle  course — she  draws  her  matter  from  flowers  and 
gardens ;  then,  by  art  peculiar  to  her,  she  labours  and  digests 
it    True  philosophy  does  something  like  this." 

"He  who  is  certidn,  or  presumes  to  say  he  knows,  is, 
whether  he  be  mistaken  or  in  the  right,  a  dogmatiit"^ 

Kant  defined  dogmatism,  *'  the  presumption  that  we  are  able 
to  attain  a  pure  knowledge  based  on  ideas,  according  to  prin- 
ciples whidi  the  reason  has  long  had  in  use,  without  any 
inqtury  into  the  manner  or  into  the  right  by  which  it  has 
attained  them.''* 

"  By  dogmatism  we  understand,  in  general,  both  all  pro- 
pounding and  all  receiving  of  tenets  merely  from  habit, 
without  thought  or  examination,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the 
authority  of  others ;  in  short,  the  very  opposite  of  critical 
investigation.  All  assertion  for  which  no  proof  is  offered  is 
dogmatical*^'' 

«BMe<r.Jiuay<^U1».U,e.l8.  ^Aoeotimt  of  ArUtaOet  Logic,  fSbx^)L,w^ti,% 

•Jfer.Pfttl,1».iii^ptUi,e.7.  «Quafferryifov,No.l08»p.26d. 

■  ghaftMbary,  KSteeff.  R^fUet,  MIsoelL  U^  e.  3. 
•  BfoffeU,  JBlenMNlf  </ AyeMofy,  p.  286^  note. 
1  CbaXjhmoM,  S^temL  PkOotepk,,  p.  4. 

14  L 
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To  maintain  that  man  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  is  scepticism.  To  maintain  that  ho  can  do  so  only  by 
renouncing  his  reason,  which  is  naturally  defective,  and  sur- 
rendering himself  to  an  internal  inspiration  or  superior  intui- 
tion, by  which  he  is  absorbed  into  God,  and  loses  all  personal 
existence,  is  mysticism.  Dogmatism  is  to  maintain  that  know- 
ledge may  be  attained  by  the  right  use  of  our  faculties,  each 
within  its  proper  sphere,  and  employed  in  a  right  method. 
This  is  the  natural  creed  of  the  human  race.  Scepticism  and 
mysticism  are  after  thoughts. 

Dogmatism,  or  faith  in  the  results  of  the  due  exercise  of  our 
faculties,  is  to  be  commended.  But  dogmatism  in  the  method 
of  prosecuting  our  inquiries  is  to  be  condemned.  Instead  of 
laying  down  dogmatieaUy  truths  which  are  not  proven,  we 
should  proceed  rather  by  observation  and  doubt.  The  scho- 
lastic philosophers  did  much  harm  by  their  dogmatic  method. 
It  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  synthetic  method.  There  can 
be  no  synthesis  without  a  preceding  analysis.  But  they  started 
from  positions  which  had  not  been  proved,  and  deduced  con- 
sequences which  were  of  no  value.' 

There  is  wisdom  as  well  as  wit  in  the  saying  that,  Dogma- 
tism is  Puppyism  come  to  maturity. 
DOUBT  (dubito,  to  go  two  ways). — Man  knows  some^things  and 
is  ignorant oLjnany  things,  while  he  is^in  doubt  as  to  other 
things.  Doubt  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  we  hesitate  as 
to  two  contradictory  conclusions — having  no  preponderance 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  either.  Philosophical  doubt  has  been 
distinguished  as  provisional  or  dejimiive,  D^nitiut  doubt  is 
scepticism*  Provisional,  or  methodical  doubt  is  a  voluntary 
suspending  of  our  judgment  for  a  time,  in  order  to  come  to  a 
more  clear  and  sure  conclusion.  This  w^sfirsj^^gisen  as  a  rule 
in  philosophical  method  by  Descartes,  who  tells  us  that  he 
began  by  doubting  everything,  discharging  his  mind  of  all 
preconceived  ideas,  and  admitting  none  as  clear  and  true  till 
he  had  subjected  them  to  a  rigorous  examination. 

** Doubt  ia  some  degcee  of  belief,  along  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  ignorance,  in  re^rd  to  a  propositioh.    Absolute  di«- 

■  Did,  da  Stiawet  PhOoupk, 
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6€/(>y* implies  knowledge:  it  is  the  knowledge  that  such  or  sach 
a  thing  is  not  true.  If  the  mind  admits  a  proposition  without 
any  desire  for  knowledge  concerning  it,  this  is  credulity.  If 
it  is  open  to  receive  the  proposition,  but  feels  ignorance  con- 
cerning it,  this  is  doubt.  In  proportion  as  knowledge  increases, 
doubt  diminishes,  and  belief^qrjiabelief  strengthens."' — F". 
Certainty,  Scepticism. 
DHEAMIHO. — The  phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreaming,  are  treated 
by  almost  all  writers  on  psychology.  Dreams  very  often  take 
their  rise  and  character  from  something  in  the  preceding  state 
of  body  or  mind.  "  Through  the  multitude  of  business  cometh 
a  dream,''  said  Solomon ;  and  Aristotle  regarded  dreams  as  the 
vibrations  of  our  waking  feelings." 

According  to  these  views,  dreams^  instead  of  being  prospec- 
tive or  prophetic,  are  retrospective  and  resultant.  The  former 
opinion,  however,  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  among  all 
nations ;  and  hence,  oneiromancy  or  prophesying  by  dreams, 
that  is,  interpreting  them  as  presages  of  coming  events. 
SVALISH,  DTIAXITT.  —  "  Pythagoras  talked,  it  is  said,  of  an 
immaterial  unity,  and  a  material  duality^  by  which  he  pre- 
tended to  signify,  perhaps,  the  first  principles  of  all  things, 
the  efficient  and  material  causes.* 

Jhialirm  is  the  doctrine  that  the  universe  was  created  and 
is  preserved  by  the  concurrence  of  two  principles,  equally  ne- 
cessary, eternal,  and  independent. 

Mythological  dualism  was  held  by  Zoroaster  and  the  Magi, 
who  maintained  the  existence  of  a  good  principle  and  an  evil 
principle ;  and  thus  explained  the  mixed  state  of  things  which 
prevails.  It  would  appear,  however,  according  to  Zoroaster, 
that  both  Ormuzd  and  Ahrimanes  were  subordinate  to  Akerenes, 
or  the  Supreme  Deity ;  and  that  it  was  only  a  sect  of  the  Magi 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  dualism  in  its  naked  form.  Their 
views  were  revived  in  the  second  century  by  the  Gnostics,  and 
in  the  third  century  were  supported  by  Manes,  whose  follow- 
ers were  called  Manicheans. 

Many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  regarded  the  universe  as 
constituted  by  two  principles,  the  one  active,  the  other  pas- 

*  Taylor,  Elements  of  ThoughL  •  BMe,  lib.  1,  e»p.  IS. 

'  Bollogbroko,  Hum,  Rtason,  na»j  U. 
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sive,  the  one  mind,  the  other  matter — the  one  soul,  the  other 
body.  But  the  supposition  of  two  infinites,  or  of  two  first 
causes,  is  self-contradictorj,  and  is  now  abandoned. 

The  term  dualism  also  finds  a  place  in  the  theory  of  percept 
tion — g.  V, 
STBATIOF.  r- *' After  some  thought  has  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  mind  it  will  often  return,  joined  with  the  belief  that 
it  has  been  in  the  mind  before ;  this  is  called  memory.  Memory 
and  the  consciousness  of  succession  give  us  the  notion  signi- 
fied by  the  word  duration. "  * 

According  to  Kant,  duration  or  time,  and  also  space,  are 
necessary* forms  of  the  human  mind,  which  cannot  think  of 
bodies  but  as  existing  in  space,  nor  of  events  but  as  occurring 
in  time. — V.  Timk. 
DTJTTi — That  which  we  ought  to  do — that  which  we  are  under 
Migatum  to  do.  In  seeing  a  thing  to  be  right,  we  see  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it.  There  is  a  complete 
synthesis  between  rectitude  and  obligation.  Price  has  used 
oughinesa  as  synonymous  with  rightneaa. — V.  Obligation. 

Duty  and  right  are  relatiye  terms.    If  it  be  the  duly  of  one 
party  to  do  some  thing,  it  is  the  right  of  some  other  party  to 
expect  or  exact  the  doing  of  it.' — V.  Right,  Rectitudb. 
DTHAMISM,  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that  all  substance  in* 
YoUea  force. — F.  Matter. 


BCLBCTICI8M  (ixx»y»,  to  select,  to  choose  out).  ^  The  Alex- 
andrian philosophers,  or  Neo-Platonicians,  who  arose  at 
Alexandria  about  the  time  of  Pertinax  and  ScTerus,  and 
continued  to  flourish  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
professed  to  gather  and  imite  into  one  body,  what  was  true  in 
all  systems  of  philosophy.  To  their  method  of  philosophising, 
the  name  ecUdieiem  was  first  applied.  Clemens  Alexandrinus* 
said,  **  By  philosophy  I  mean  neither  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Pla- 
tonic, nor  the  Epicurean,  nor  the  Aristotelian ;  but  whatever 

*  Loeke,  Et$ay  oh  Bum.  VitdersUmd.,  book  U^  chap.  16. 
•8etWonlswortli,adeto2>K(y.  •  ^SEromas  Ut.  L,  p.  SS8. 
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ECLECTICISM— 

things  have  been  properly  said  by  eacb  of  these  sects,  incul- 
cating justice  and  devout  knowledge,  —  this  tekofe  selection  I 
call  philoeopJif/J'  Diogenes  Laertes^  tell  us,  that  Potamos  of 
Alexandria  introduced  ^Xixftxi^y  tuptaw.  But  the  method 
had  been  adopted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  before,  and  has  been 
followed  by  many  in  all  ages  of  philosophy.  Leibnitz  said 
that  truth  was  more  widely  diffused  than  was  commonly 
thought ;  but  it  was  often  burdened  and  weakened,  mutilated 
and  corrupted  by  additions  which  spoiled  it  and  made  it  less 
useful.  In  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  or  those  who  had 
gone  before,  he  thought  there  was  perennis  qucedam  philoso- 
phia — if  it  could  only  be  disintricated  from  error  and  disin- 
terred from  the  rubbish  which  overwhelmed  it.  In  modem 
times  the  great  adyocate  of  eclecticism  is  Mons.  Cousin.  But 
its  legitimacy  as  a  mode  of  philosophizing  has  been  chal- 
lenged. 

"  The  sense  in  which  this  term  is  used  by  Clemens"  (of 
Alexandria)  says  Mr.  Maurice,'  "  is  obvious  enough.  He  did 
not  care  for  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  as  such ;  far  less 
did  he  care  for  the  opinions  and  conflicts  of  the  schools  which 
bore  their  names ;  he  found  in  each  hints  of  precious  truths 
of  which  he  desired  to  avail  himself;  he  would  gather  the 
flowers  without  asking  in  what  garden  they  grew,  the  prickles 
he  would  leave  for  those  who  had  a  fancy  for  them.  Eclecti' 
eisni,  in  this  sense,  seemed  only  like  another  name  for  catholic 
wisdom.  A  man,  conscious  that  everything  in  nature  and  in 
art  was  given  for  his  learning,  had  a  right  to  suck  honey 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found ;  he  would  find  sweetness  in  it  if 
it  was  hanging  wild  on  trees  and  shrubs,  he  could  admire  the 
elaborate  architecture  of  the  colls  in  which  it  was  stored.  The 
Author  of  all  good  to  man  had  scattered  the  gifts,  had  im- 
parted the  skill ;  to  receive  them  thankfully  was  an  act  of 
homage  to  Ilim.  But  once  lose  the  feeling  of  devotion  and 
grtUitudef  which  belonged  so  remarkably  to  Clemens—once  let 
it  be  fancied  that  the  philosopher  was  not  a  mere  receiver  of 
treasures  which  had  been  provided  for  him,  but  an  ingenious 
chemist  and  compounder  of  various  naturally  unsociable  in- 
gredients, and  the  eclectical  doctrine  would  lead  to  more  self- 

M,  Met  21.  ■  Mbr.  and  Udaphyt.  Pftit,  p.  68. 
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conceit,  would  be  more  unreal  and  heartless  iJian  any  one 
of  the  sectarian 'elements  out  of  which  it  was  fashioned.,  It 
would  want  the  belief  and  conTiction  which  dwell,  with  what- 
erer  unsuitable  companions,  even  in  the  narrowest  theory. 
Many  of  the  most  vital  characteristics  of  the  original  dogmas 
would  be  effaced  under  pretence  of  taking  off  their  rough 
edges  and  fitting  them  into  each  other.  In  general  the  super- 
ficialities and  formality  of  each  creed  would  be  preserred  in 
the  new  system;  its  original  and  essential  characteristics 
sacrificed." 

"  In  philosophy  Cicero  was  neyer  more  than  an  eclectie,  that 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  philosopher  at  all..  For  the  yery  essence 
of  the  philosophical  mind  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  constrained  by 
an  irresistible  impidse  to  ascend  to  primary,  necessary  prin- 
ciples, and  cannot  halt  until  it  reaches  the  living,  streaming 
sources  of  truth ;  whereas  tiie  eclectic  will  stop  short  where  he 
likes,  at  any  maxim  to  which  he  chooses  to  ascribe  the  autho- 
rity of  a  principle.  The  philosophical  mind  must  be  system- 
atic, ever  seeking  to  behold  all  things  in  their  connection,  as 
parts  or  members  of  a  great  organic  whole,  and  impregnating 
them  all  with  the  electric  spirit  of  order ;  while  the  eclectic  ia 
content  if  he  can  string  together  a  number  of  generalizations. 
A  philosopher  incorporates  and  animates;  an  eclectic  heaps 
and  ties  up.  The  philosopher  combines  multiplicity  into 
unity;  the  eclectic  leaves  unity  straggling  about  in  multi- 
plicity. The  former  opens  the  arteries  of  truth,  the  latter  its 
veins.  Cicero's  legal  habits  peer  out  from  under  his  philoso- 
phical cloak,  in  his  constant  appeal  to  precedent,  his  ready 
deference  to  authority.  For  in  law,  as  in  other  things,  the 
practitioner  does  not  go  beyond  maxims,  that  is,  secondary  or 
tertiary  principles,  taking  his  stand  upon  the  mounds  which 
his  predecessors  have  erected." ' 

See  Cousin,*  Jouffroy,*  and  Damiron.* 
ECOHOMICS  (otxof,  a  house;  vofiof,  a  law).— Treatises  under 
this  title  were  written  by  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero. 

>  Seeond  Series  of  Gues$eM  at  TnUfi,  odiUon  1843,  p.  238. 
■  Ffagmau  Philotaphiquety  8to,  Parte,  1820. 

•  Mdanges  Philonpfuquat  8ro,  Paris,  1833. 

*  Euai  tur  VHMairt  de  la  PhUaophU  au  dixneuvitMU  tieeU,  2  torn.,  Svo^  Farb,  18S1 
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They  seem  to  haye  treated  of  the  best  means  of  managing 
and  increasing  the  comforts  and  resonrces  of  a  household. 
Only  fragments  of  them  remain.  But  in  modem  times 
justice  or  social  duty  has  been  distinguished  by  Henry  More 
into  eikiealf  eeonomicdlf  and  pditicaL  And  economics  has 
been  employed  to  denote  those  duties  which  spring  from  the 
relations  which  exist  in  a  family  or  household.  These  are  the 
duties — 

1.  Of  husband  and  wife. 

2.  Of  parent  and  child. 

3.  Of  master  and  servant. 

ECSTASY  (txotaaif,  standing  out),  a  transport  of  the  soul  by 
which  it  seems  as  if  out  of  the  body. 

*'  Whether  that  which  we  call  ecstasy  be  not  dreaming  with 
the  eyes  open,  I  ieaye  to  be  examined."  * 

This  word  does  not  occur  in  philosophy  before  the  time  of 
Philo  and  the  Alexandrians.  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  pre- 
tended to-  hare  ecstasies  in  which  they  were  united  to  God. 
Among  Christian  writers,  Bonayentura  (Itinerarium  Mentis  in 
Ikum),  Gerson  (Thcoloffia  Mystica)^  and  Francis  de  Sales,  re- 
commend those  contemplations  which  may  lead  to  ecstasy. 
But  there  is  danger  of  their  leading  to  delusion,  and  to  con- 
found the  visions  of  a  heated  imagination  with  higher  and 
nearer  views  of.  spiritual  things.' 

EDUCATIOF  {educOf  to  Jead  out),  means  the  development  of 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers.  The  human  being  is  bom  and 
lives  amidst  scenes  and  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency 
to  call  forth  and  strengthen  his  powers  of  body  and  mind. 
And  this  may  be  called  the  education  of  nature.  But  by  edu- 
cation  is  generally  meant  the  using  those  means  of  develop- 
ment which  one  man  or  one  generation  of  men  may  employ 
in  favour  of  another.  These  means  are  chiefly  insimctiony  or 
the  communication  of  knowledge  to  enlighten  and  strengthen 
the  mind ;  and  discipline,  or  the  formation  of  manners  and 
habits.  Instruction  and  discipline  may  be  physical  or  moral, 
that  is,  may  refer  to  the  body  or  to  the  mind.  Both,  when 
employed  in  all  their  extent,  go  to  make  up  education,  which 

>  Locke,  Euojf  en  Hum.  Under$tand^  book  11.,  diap.  19. 
•  BaadflT,  2Va^  itir  VEzla$e,  1817. 
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is  the  aid  given  to  assist  the  development,  and  advance  the 
progress  of  the  human  being,  as  an  individual,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  of  a  community,  and  a  race. 

"  The  business  of  education  is  to  educe  or  bring  out  that 
which  is  within,  not  merely  or  mainly  to  instruct  or  impose  a 
form  from  without.  Only  we  are  not  framed  to  be  self-sufS- 
cicnt,  but  to  derive  our  nourishment,  intellectual  and  spiritual, 
as  well  as  bodily,  from  without,  through  the  ministration  of 
others ;  and  hence  instruction  must  ever  be  a  chief  element  of 
education.  Hence  too  we  obtain  a  criterion  to  determine  what 
sort  of  instruction  is  right  and  beneficial  —  that  which  minis- 
ters to  education,  which  tends  to  bring  out,  to  nourish  and  cul* 
tivate  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  not  that  which  merely  piles  a 
mass  of  information  upon  them.  Moreover,  since  nature,  if 
left  to  herself,  is  ever  prone  to  run  wild,  and  since  there  are 
hurtful  and  pernicious  elements  around  us,  as  well  as  nourish- 
ing and  salutary,  pruning  and  sheltering,  correcting  and  pro- 
tecting are  also  among  the  principal  offices  of  education" ' 
Milton,*  Locke,'  Guizot,*  Conseils  d*un  Ptre  sur  V Education, 

EFPECT.  —  That  which  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  cause. 
— V,  Cause. 

EOO  (I).  —  "  Supposing  it  proved  that  my  thoughts  and  my  con- 
sciousness must  have  a  subject,  and  consequently  that  I  exists 
how  do  I  know  that  all  thut  train  and  succession  of  thoughts 
which  I  remember  belong  to  one  subject,  and  that  the  J  of 
this  moment  is  the  very  individual  J  of  yesterday,  and  of  time 
past?"* 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  note  upon  this  passage  is  as  follows: 
— "  In  English,  we  cannot  say  the  I  and  the  iwt  /,  so  happily 
as  the  French  le  tnoi  and  le  non-moi,  or  even  the  German  dxis 
Ich  and  das  nicht  leh.  The  ambiguity  arising  from  identity 
of  sound  between  the  /and  the  eye,  would  itself  preclude  the 
ordinary  employment  of  the  former.  The  ego  and  the  non-tgo 
are  the  best  terms  toe  can  use;  and  as  the  expressions  are 
scientific,  it  is  perhaps  no  loss  that  their  technical  precision  is 
guarded  by  their  non-vemacularUy*' 

>  Second  Series,  Guam  at  Truth,  1848,  p.  145.  •  On  Edueation. 

•  On  Education,  *  Meditations,  Bto,  Pirlii,  18(2. 

•  Beld,  Inquirif,  Introd.,  Met.  3. 
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In  another  note^  he  has  added :  —  **  The  ego  as  the  Bnbjeet 
of  thought  and  knowledge,  is  now  commonly  styled  by  phi- 
losophers the  stdffcct;  and  stilffectiveiB  a  familiar  expression 
for  whaT  pertains  to  the  mind  or  thinking  principle*  In  con- 
trast and  correlation  to  these,  the  terms  a^'ed  and  elective  are, 
in  like  manner,  now  in  general  use  to  denote  the  wm-ego,  its 
affections  and  properties,  and  in  general,  the  reaUy  txisteni  as 
opposed  to  the  ideally  haown," 
EOOIBX,  EGOIST.—"  Those  Cartesians  who  in.  the  progress  of 
their  doubts  ended  in  absolute  egoism." 

"A  few  bold  thinkers,  distinguished  by  the  name  ofegoitUf 
had  pushed  their  scepticism  to  such  a  length  as  to  doubt  of 
everything  but  their  own  existence.  According  to  these,  the 
proposition,  Cogito  ergo  eum,  is  the  only  truth  which  can  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  certain.'^' 

Br.  Reid*  says,  that  some  of  Descartes'  disciples  who  doubted 
of  eyerythiilg  but  their  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of 
the  operations  and  ideas  of  their  own  mind,  remained  at  this 
stage  of  his  system  and  got  the  name  of  egoists.  But  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  says,  "  He  is  doubt- 
ful about  the  existence  of  this  supposed  sect  of  egoists." 

The  first  sense  and  aspect  of  egoism  may  seem  to  be  selfish- 
ness.   But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  following  epitaph :  — 

In  the  churchyard  of  Homersfield  (St.  Mary,  Southelm- 
ham),  Suffolk,  was  the  graveetone  of  Robert  Crytofl,  who  died 
Nov.  17,  1810,  aged  ninety,  bearing  the  following  epitaph :  — 

^MTSSLF. 

« Ai  I  walk*d  by  iiiTieli;  I  talk'd  to  mjtOf, 
And  thai  myself  said  to  me^ 
Look  to  tfaysoir,  and  take  can  of  tbysoU; 
for  nobody  oarsa  for  tboa. 

<<  So  I  tamad  to  myself  and  I  answered  myself 
In  the  selfeame  xvrerie^ 
Look  to  myseli^  or  look  not  to  myself 
The  selfeame  thing  will  It  be." 

ELECTIOH  (digo,  to  choose),  is  an  elicit  act  of  will,  by  which, 
after  deliberation  of  several  means  to  an  end  proposed  by  the 

*  JteitPt  ITorfct,  note  b,  eocA.  1,  p.  800. 

•  Stewart,  DiuerL,  part  II.,  p.  ISl,  and  p.  17ft.  *  JMeO.  Aw.,  enay  II.,  chi^  S. 
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ELECTION  — 

understanding,  the  17111  elects  one  rather  than  any  other.  Fo- 
lition  has  reference  to  the  end,  election  is  of  the  means.  Ac* 
cording  to  others,  no  distinction  should  be  taken  betTreen 
eUciion  and  volition ;  as  to  will  an  end  is  the  same  act  as  to 
choose  the  means.  But  an  end  may  be  accomplished  by  dif- 
ferent means  —  of  one  or  other  of  which  there  is  election, 

Aristotle^  says,  ''moral  preference,  /epooitpetfif,  then,  relates 
to  those  things  only  which  may  be  accomplished  by  our  own 
exertions ;  it  is  appetite  or  affection,  combined  with  and  modi* 
fied  by  reason ;  and  conyersant  not  about  ends,  but  about  the 
best  means  by  which  they  may  be  attained.  Voliiion,  on  the 
contrary,  is  conversant  only  about  ends;  which  consist,  ac- 
cording to  some,  in  real,  and  according  to  others,  in  seeming 
good." 

ELEMEBT  ((^focjt^oy)*  —  ^^^  Stoic  definition  of  an  element  is, 
"  that  out  of-  which,  as  their  first  principle,  things  generated 
Hvc  made,  and  into  which,  as  their  last  remains,  they  are 
icijolved."* 

"  We  call  that  elementary  which  in  a  composition  cannot  be 
divided  into  heterogeneous  parts  —  thus  the  elements  of  sound 
constitute  sound,  and  the  last  parts  into  which  you  divide  it — 
parts  which  you  cannot  divide  into  other  sounds  of  a  different 
kind.  The  last  parts  into  which  bodies  can  be  divided — parts 
which  cannot  be  divided  into  parts  of  a  different  kind,  are  the 
elements  of  bodies.  ~  The  elements  of  every  being  are  its  con- 
stitutive principle."  • 

"Elements  are  ta  ivvrtdpz^nrtO'  cufea — ^the  inherent  or  inezist- 
ing  causes,  such  as  matter  and  form.  There  are  other  causes, 
such  as  the  tribe  of  efficient  causes,  which  cannot  be  called 
elements,  because  they  make  no  part  of  the  substances  which 
they  generate  or  produce.  Thus  the  statuary  is  no  part  of  his 
statue ;  the  painter  of  his  picture.  Hence  it  appears  that  all 
elements  are  causes,  but  not  all  causes  elements,"*  And  in  the 
chap,  he  says,  "  In  form  and  matter  we  place  the  elements  of 
natural  substance." 

Materia  prima,  or  matter  without  form — ftt>;,  was  an  element 
ready  to  receive  form.     This  seoms  to  be  the  use  of  the  word 

*  Sthia,  book  lU^  ebap.  3,  4.  «  Diog.  liaert,  tU^  170. 

•  Axift,  ifetopAyx.,  lib.  Ir^  o.  8.  •  Uairit,  PhOotopfi.  Arrang^  ofaap.  5,  DOte. 
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ELEMEHT— 

afl  retained  in  the  communion  serrice.  Bread  and  wine  are 
eUments  ready  to  receive  the  form  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  "  Like  the  elements  of  the  material  world,  the  bases 
of  the  sacred  natures  into  which  they  were  transformed."  * — 
See  Doublado's  Letters, 

"  The  elementes  be  those  originall  thynges  unmyxt  and  un- 
compounde,  of  whose  temperance  and  myxture  all  other 
thynges  having  corporal  substance  be  compact ;  of  them  be 
foure,  that  is  to  say,  earth,  water,  ayre,  and  fyre.''  * 

Element  is  applied  analogically  to  many  things ;  as  to  letters, 
the  elements  of  words;  to  words  the  elemenis  of  speech;  and  in 
general  to  the  principles  or  first  truths  or  rules  of  any  science 
or  art. 

ELEMEKTOLOGT.— F.  Mxthodoloot. 

ELICIT  {elicio,  to  draw  out),  is  applied  to  acts  of  will  which  are 
produced  directly  by  the  will  itself,  and  are  contained  within 
it;  as  velle  aui  nolle.  An  eiicU  act  of  will  is  either  election  or 
volition — the  latter  having  reference  to  ends,  and  the  former 
to  means. 

SUMIHATIOH  {elimino,  to  throw  out),  in  Mathematics,  is  the 
process  of  causing  a  function  to  disappear  from  an  equation, 
the  solution  of  which  would  be  embarrassed  by  its  presence 
there.  In  other  writings  the  correct  signification  is,  "the  ex- 
trusion of  that  which  is  superfluous  or  irrelevant."  Thus, 
Sir  W.  Hamilton*  says :  —  "  The  preparatory  step  of  the  dis- 
cussion was,  therefore,  an  elimination  of  those  less  precise  and 
appropriate  significations,  which,  as  they  would  at  best  only 
afford  a  remote  genus  and  difference,  were  wholly  incompe- 
tent for  the  purpose  of  a  definition." 

It  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  eliciting,  but  incor* 
rectly. 

SMAITATIOH  {emano,  to  flow  from). — According  to  several 
systems  of  philosophy  and  religion  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
East,  all  the  beings  of  which  the  universe  is  composed,  whether 
body  or  spirit,  have  proceeded  from,  and  are  parts  of,  the 
Divine  Being  or  substance.     This  doctrine  of  emanation  is 

'  Bftmpd«D,  On  Sehotadie  PhOotcphft  leet.  vU. 
•  8ir  T.  JElyot,  Quid  of  J7«attA,  b.  I. 
'  In  SUn,  Seo^  April,  188S. 
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EXAITATIOH- 

to  b6  found  in  the  ajstems  of  Zoroaster,  the  Gnostics,  and 
Neo-Platonicians.    It  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  Pantheism. 
EMnrENTLT.— F.  Viktual. 

SMOTIOV  (emoveo,  to  move  out),  is  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  feeling.  Strictly  taken,  it  means ''  a  state  of  fe<^ing  which, 
while  it  does  not  spring  directly  from  an  affection  of  body, 
manifests  its  existence  and  character  by  some  sensible  effect 
upon  the  body."    • 

An  emotion  differs  from  a  sensation,  by  its  not  originating 
in  a  state  of  body ;  and  from  a  eognUion,  by  its  being  pleasu- 
rable or  painful. 

Emotions,  like  other  states  of  feeling,  imply  knowledge. 
Something  beautiful  or  deformed,  sublime  or  ridiculous,  b 
known  and  contemplated ;  and  on  the  contemplation,  springs 
up  the  appropriate  feeling,  followed  by  the  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  or  attitude,  or  manner. 

In  themselves  considered,  emotions  >  can  scarcely  be  called 
springs  of  action.  They  tend  rather,  while  they  last,  to  fix 
attention  on  the  objects  or  occurrences  which  have  excited 
them.  In  many  instances,  however,  emotions  are  succeeded  by 
desires  to  obtain  possession  of  the  objects  which  awaken  them, 
or  to  remove  ourselves  from  the  presence  of  such  objects. 
When  an  emotion  is  thus  succeeded  by  some  degree  of  desire, 
it  forms,  according  to  Lord  Eames,  a  passion,  and  becomes, 
according  to  its  nature,  a  powerful  and  permanent  spring  of 
action. 

Emotions,  then,  are  awakened  through  the  medium  of  the 
intellect,  and  are  varied  and  modified  by  the  conception  we 
form  of  the  objects  to  which  they  refer. 

Emotions  manifest  their  existence  and  character  by  sensible 
effects  upon  the  body. 

Emotions,  in  themselves,  and  by  themselves,  lead  to  quies- 
cence and  contemplation,  rather  than  activity.  But  they  com- 
bine with  springs  of  action,  and  give  to  them  a  character  and 

«  «  Th«  fceliDgf  of  beauty,  gnndear,  and  whaterer  elM  is  oomprehtnded  rnidar  ttia 
nana  of  taito,  do  not  Uad  to  action,  Vat  tannlnata  In  delightful  contemplation,  wbkh 
aoDftltiitae  the  eeieotlal  dlstinotSon  between  tbem  and  the  moral  eentlments,  to  which. 
In  torn*  polati  of  Tiew,  thej  may  doabtleei  be  Ukened."— MadUntoeb,  JXttat^ 
p.838. 
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EMOTIOH- 

a  colouring.  What  is  said  to  be  done  from  surprise  or  shame, 
has  its  proper  spring  —  the  surprise  or  shame  being  con- 
comitant.^ 
SMPIBIC,  EMFIEIdSX.— Among  the  Greek  physicians  those 
who  founded  their  practice  on  experience  called  themselves 
empiricM  {ififtuptxoi) ;  those  who  relied  on  theory,  methodists 
{ju$9li,xoi) ;  and  those  who  held  a  middle  course,  dogmaUHs 
(hoyyM/ttxoi),  The  term  empiricism  became  naturalised  in 
England  when  the  writings  of  Galen  and  other  opponents  of 
the  empirics -were  in  repute,  and  hence  it  was  applied  generally 
to  any  ignorant  pretender  to  knowledge.  It  is  now  used  to 
denote  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  the  result  of  expe- 
rience. Aristotle  applies  the  terms  historical  and  empirical  in 
the  same  sense.  Historical  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  that 
a  thing  is.  Philosophical  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  its 
cause,  or  why  it  is.  Tho  Germans  laugh  at  our  phrase  phiUh 
scphieal  transactions,  and  say,  "  Socrates  brought  down  philo- 
sophy from  the  clouds  — but  the  English  have  brought  her 
down  to  the  dunghill.^' 

Empiricism  allows  nothing  to  be  true  nor  certain  but  what 
is  given  by  experience,  and  rejects  all  knowledge  d  priori. 

In  antiquity  the  Ionian  school  may  be  said  to  have  been 
sensualist  or  empiricah  The  saying  of  Heraclitus  that  nothing 
is,  but  that  all  things  are  beginning  to  be,  or  are  in  a  continual 
flux,  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  persistence  of  substance.  De- 
mocritus  and  the  atomists,  if  they  admitted  the  substance  of 
atoms,  denied  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
And  the  teaching  of  Protagoras,  that  sense  is  knowledge,  and 
nuui  the  measure  of  all  things,  made  all  science  individual 
and  relative.  The  influence  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  re-esta- 
blished the  foundation  of  true  philosophy,  and  empiricism  was 
regarded  as  scepticism. 

In  the  middle  ages  empiricism  was  found  only  among  the 
physicians  and  alchemists,  and  was  not  the  badge  of  any  school 
of  philosophy. 

Empiricism^  as  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  means 
that  he  traces  all  knowledge  to  experience,  ifimtpCa,    Expe- 

«  Sm  Dr.  Chalmen^  Skeklut  of  Ment,  and  Mor.  PhO^  p.  88. 
15 
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EHPIBIC- 

rience,  according  to  him,  included  sensation  and  reflection* 
The  French  philosophers,  Condillac  and  others,  rejected  re- 
flection as  a  distinct  source  of  knowledge  ;  and  their  doctrine, 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Locke,  is  called  sensualism. 
Ideology  gives  nothing  to  the  mind  hut  sensations  rememhered 
or  generalized,  which  it  calls  ideas.  But  Reid  and  the  common 
sense  philosophers,  as  well  as  Cousin  and  the  rationalist 
philosophers,  hold  that  the  mind  has  primary  heliefs,  or 
universal  and  necessary  ideas,  which  are  the  ground  of  all 
experience  and  knowledge.  —  F.  Expkrience. 

Empirical  or  experimental  "  is  an  epithet  used  by  Madame 
de  Stael  and  other  writers  on  German  philosophy,  to  distin- 
guish what  they  call  the  philosophy  of  sensation,  from  that  of 
Plato  and  of  Leibnitz.  It  is,  accordingly,  generally,  if  not 
always,  employed  by  them  in  an  unfavourable  sense.  In  this 
country,  on  the  contrary,  the  experimental  or  inductive  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind  denotes  those  speculations  concern- 
ing mind,  which,  rejecting  all  hypothetical  theories,  rest  solely 
on  phenomena  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness. It  is  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  and  to  all  that 
is  truly  valuable  in  the  metaphysical  works  of  Descartes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume." ' 

EMT7LATI0I1'  (cemulmt,  striving;  from  oiuiXXa,  a  strife),  is  the 
desire  of  superiority.  It  is  one  of  those  primitive  desires 
which  manifest  themselves  in  very  early  years.  It  prompts, 
when  properly  directed  and  regulated,  to  the  most  strenuous 
and  persevering  exertion.  Its  influence  in  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  education  is  most  important. 

SHDS.  —  Ends  are  of  two  kinds,  according  to  Aristotle,'  hi^tta*, 
operations ;  l(>7a,  productions.  An  hiftytia  is  the  end,  when 
the  object  of  a  man's  acting  is  the  pleasure  or  advantage  in 
being  so  employed,  as  in  music,  dancing,  contemplation,  &c., 
which  produce  nothing,  generally  speaking,  beyond  the  plea- 
sure which  the  act  affords.  An  Tpyov  is  something  which  is 
produced  beyond  the  operation  or  energy ;  thus,  tho  shoe  is 
the  t^yov  produced  by  the  iyipytm  of  shoe-making.* 

This  corresponds  to  Adam  Smith's  distinction  of  labour  as 

•8toirtrt,2>i«seil,ptU.,p.l4^iiot«.  •  J90^Ub.L»«ip.l. 

*rwai,Aniajftit<tfAriiL,p.X 
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zn>8— 

prodactire  or  unprodactiye,  accordisg  as  it  gives  or  does  not 
give  a  material  product. 

An  end  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which  an  action  ip  done. 
Henco  it  has  been  said  to  be,  prineipium  in  inUntione  ei  ter' 
minus  in  executions 

When  one  end  has  boon  gained,  it  may  be  the  means  of 
gaining  some  other  end,  Ucnce  it  is  that  ends  have  been 
distinguished,  as  supreme  and  uUimaUt  or  subordinate  and 
intermediate.  That  which  is  sought  for  its  own  sake,  is  the 
supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  those  actions  which  are  done  with 
a  yiew  to  it.  That  which  is  sought  for  the  sake  of  some  other 
end,  is  a  subordinate  and  intermediate  end. 

Ends  as  ultimate,  are  distinguished  into  the  end  simpliciter 
uJiimus,  and  ends  which  are  ultimate  secundum  quid.  An  end 
which  is  the  last  that  is  successivelj  aimed  at,  in  a  series  of 
actions,  is  called  ultimate  secundum  quid.  But  that  which  is 
aimed  at,  exclusively  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  never  regarded 
as  a  means  to  any  other  end,  is  an  ultimate  end,  simply  and 
absolutely. 
See  Edwards,*  Cicero." 
JSBB  is  either  ens  reale  or  ens  rationis,  / 

Em  Sationis. — That  which  has  no  existence  but  in  the  idea 
which  the  mind  forms  of  it ;  as  a  golden  mountain. 

Ens  Beale,  in  philosophical  language,  is  taken  late  et  stride^  and 
is  distinguished  as  ens  potentiaU,  or  that  which  may  exist,  and 
ens  actuale,  or  that  which  does  exist.  It  is  sometimes  taken 
as  the  concrete  of  essentia,  and  signifies  what  has  essence  and 
may  exist — as  a  rose  in  winter.  Sometimes  as  the  participle 
of  esse,  and  then  it  signifies  what  actually  exists.  Ens  with- 
out intellect  is  res,  a  thing. 
ENTELECHY  {iirt^x*^f  from  irtsiJi,  perfect;  txnp,  to  have; 
and  rixof,  an  end ;  in  Latin  perfectihabia).  —  "  In  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Pythagoreans,  viz.,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Ilepi  fov 
ftdvto^f  the  word  awriuia  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  Hence 
it  has  been  thought  that  this  was  borrowed  from  the  Pytha- 
goreans." • 

*  DUgerlation  ooneeming  the  End  for  tohieh  God  created  the  World, 

*  J>e  Finibiu  Bononsm  et  Malcrunt, 

*  Monboddo,  Andent  Metaphjft^  b.  I.,  di.  3,  p.  IS,  note. 
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EBTTELECHT— 

Cicero'  interprets  it  to  mean  quandam  quasi  continuaiam 
motionem  ei  perennem, 

Melancthon'  gives  two  interpretations  of  Enddechy,  as  be 
writes  it.  He  says  that  MtXtxh  signifies  continuus,  and 
ivBt^Jx^ta  coniinuitas.  According  to-him,  Aristotle  used  it 
as  synonymous  with  ivlpycca.  Hence  Cicero  translated  it 
by  continuous  movement  or  agitation.  Argyropolus  blames 
Cicero  for  this,  and  explains  it  as  meaning  "  interior  perfec- 
tion," as  if  it  were  -ro  ivfoj  ttXsiow.  But  Melancthon  thinks 
Cicero's  explanation  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle. 

According  to  others,  iv^tiJx^'^  means  continuancty  and  is 
a  totally  diJBferent  word  from  iyts7J%tui,  which  means  actu- 
ality,^ 

According  to  Leibnitz,  enieUchtia  is  derived  apparently  from 
.  the  Greek  word  which  signifies  perfect,  and  therefore  the  cele- 
brated Hermol'dus  Barbarus  expressed  it  in  Latin,  word  for 
word,  by  perfeciikabia,  for  act  is  the  accomplishment  of  power; 
and  he  needed  not  to  have  consulted  the  devil,  as  he  did,  they 
say,  to  tell  him  this  much.^ 

"  You  may  give  the  name  of  entehckies  to  all  simple  sub- 
stances or  created  monads,  for  they  have  in  them  a  certain 
perfection  (txwot  to  htsxii),  they  have  a  sufficiency  (o^opxtia) 
which  makes  them  the  source  of  their  internal  actions,  and  so 
to  say  incorporeal  automatons."  *  He  calls  a  monad  an  autar- 
chic automaton,  or  first  eiUdechie  —  having  life  and  force  in 
itself. 

^^EnUUchy  is  the  opposite  to  poieniialily,  yet  would  be  ill 
translated  by  that  which  we  often  oppose  to  potentiality, 
actuality,  liJSo;  expresses  the  substance  of  each  thing  viewed 
in  repose  —  its  form  or  constitution;  iviftytut,  its  substance, 
considered  as  active  and  generative;  itrttxlz^^  seems  to  be 
the  synthesis  or  harmony  of  these  two  ideas.  The  effisciio  of 
Cicero,  therefore,  represents  the  most  important  side  of  it,  but 
not  the  whole."' 


>  TiucuL  QuccsLt  lib.  i.,  quasfit.  1.  »  Opera,  torn,  xiii.,  pp.  12-14,  edit.  1840, 

■  Arist.  Mitaphys^nohn'B  Libr.,pp.  GS,  301;  Donaldson,  Hew  Craijflus,  pp.  330-314. 

*  LcibnSts,  77ieodiete,  partie  I.,  sect  87.  *  MoTiadologie,  s«ot.  18. 

•  Maurice,  Mor,  and  MOaphyi.  Phxl,  note,  p.  19L 
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'EtrttrJx'^  c^  q^  ft  ^^  Boi  Ba  fin,  qui  par  consequent  ne 
rel^ye  qae  de  soi  meme,  et  oonstitue  une  unite  indirisible.^ 

**L'Enielechie  est  oppose  a  la  simple  puissance,  comme  la 
forme  a  la  mati^re,  TStre  au  possible.  C'est  elle  qui,  par  la 
yertu  de  la  fin,  constitue  Tessence  meme  dcs  choses,  et  im- 
prime  le  mouvement  a  la  mati^re  aveugle;  et  c'est  en  ce  sens 
'  qu'  Aristote  a  pu  donner  de  I'ame  cette  celebre  definition, 
qu'elle  est  Tentelechic  ou  forme  premiere  de  tout  corps  naturel 
qui  poes^de  la  vie  en  puissance.''  * 

Aristotle  defines  the  soul  of  man  to  be  an  enteUchy;  a  defi- 
nition of  which  Dr.  Reid  said  he  could  make  no  sense. — F. 
Soui:*,  Actual. 
EHTHVSIASM  {fi  $i6i  iv  ^fup) — "is  almost  a  8ynon}rm  of  genius; 
the  moral  life  in  the  intellectual  light,  the  will  in  the  reason ; 
and  without  it,  sajs  Seneca,  nothing  truly  great  was  ever 
achieved.^' 

The  word  occurs  both  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  According 
to  its  composition  it  should  signify  "  divine  inspiration."  But 
it  is  applied  in  general  to  any  extraordinary  excitement  or 
exaltation  of  mind.  The  raptures  of  the  poet,  the  deep  medi- 
tations of  the  philosopher,  the  heroism  of  the  warrior,  the 
devotedness  of  the  martyr,  and  the  ardour  of  the  patriot,  are 
so  many  difierent  phases  of  enihvsiasm.  "According  to  Plu- 
tarch,, there  be  five  kinds  of  Entlmaiasm ;  —  Divinatori/,  Bac- 
chical  (or  corybantical).  Poetical  (under  which  he  compre- 
hends musical  also),  Martial  and  Erotieal,  or  Amatorie**^ 

EBTHYMEME  (iv  Bvi»^,  in  the  mind),  is  an  irregular  syllogism 
in  which  one  of  the  premisses  is  not  expressed,  but  kept  in 
mind ;  as  *'  every  animal  is  a  substance,  therefore,  every  man 
is  a  substance  \'*  in  which  the  premiss,  "  man  is  an  animal," 
is  suppressed.  "  This  is  the  vulgar  opinion  regarding  Aris- 
totle's EtUhymeme,  but,  as  I  have  shown,  not  the  correct."* 

*•  Coasin,  note  to  Trantt  of  ArUtoOe't  Metaphysict,  took  zll.,  p.  212. 

*  DieL  da  Seitnees  I^ilogeph. 

*  Coleridgo,  Nola  on  Eng,  Div^  toI.  L,  p.  338. 

*  A  Treatise  conctming  Enthutiam  by  Merle  Ganubon,  B.D.,  obnp.  1.  SbaftMbuiy, 
Of  Enihutiasm.  See  alio  Nalttral  HUL  of  Enthunatmy  hj  laaae  Taylor;  Madame  do 
StalSl,  Qtrmany;  Loeke,  Aiay  on  Hkm.  Undentand^  book  ir.,  chap.  19;  Moro^  BrUhu- 
ttatvMu  Triumphotut, 

*  See  Edin,  JUe^  Tol.  ItU  ,  p.  231 ;  Sir  WQlUm  Hamilton,  SHtft  Workt,  p.  704,  hoIa. 

15*  M 
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EITTHTMEME  — 

Aristotle's  Syllogism  was  an  inference  in  matter  necessary ; 
his  Enthymeme  was  an  inference  in  matter  probable.'  Tho 
famous  expression  of  Descartes,  Cogito  ergo  sum,  is,  as  to  form, 
an  enthymeme.  It  was  not  put,  however,  as  a  proof  of  exist- 
ence, but  as  meaning  that  the  fact  of  existing  is  enclosed  in 
the  consciousness  of  thinking. 

EHTITT  {entiias)y  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  was  synonymous 
with  essence  or  form. 

To  all  individual/  of  a  species  there  is  something  in  com- 
mon— a  nature  which  transiently  invests  all,  but  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  none.  This  essence,  taken  by  itself  and  \4ewed 
apart  from  any  individual,  was  what  the  scholastics  called  an 
€ntity.  Animals  had  their  eniiiy,  which  was  called  animality^ 
Men  had  their  entity,  which  was  called  humanity.  It  denoted 
the  common  nature  of  the  individuals  of  a  species  or  genus. 
It  was  the  idea  or  model  according  to  which  wo  conceived  of 
them.  The  question  whether  there  was  a  reality  correspond- 
ing to  this  idea,  divided  philosophers  into  Nominalists  and 
Realists  —  q,  v. 

It  is  used  to  denote  anything  that  exists,  as  an  object  of 
sense  or  of  thought. — F.  Ens. 

ElKTJ  KCIATION/  in  Logic,  includes  the  doctrine  of  prepositions 
—  g.  ». 

EPICHEIEEM A  {iftixtH>*<^,  to  put  one's  hand  to  a  thing),  an 
attempted  proof —  is  a  syllogism  having  the  major  or  minor 
premiss,  or  both,  confirmed  by  an  incidental  proposition  called 
a  Prosyllogism,  This  proposition,  with  the  premiss  it  is  at- 
tached to,  forms  an  enthymeme.  The  incidental  proposition 
is  the  expressed  premiss  of  the  enthymeme,  and  the  premiss  it 
is  attached  to  is  the  conclusioti :  e.  ^.,  — 

All  sin  is  dangerous. 

Covetousness  is  sin  (for  it  is  a  transgression  of  the  law), 
therefore, 

It  is  dangerous. 

The  minor  premiss  is  an  enthymeme.  "  Covetousness  is  a 
transgression  of  the  law ;  therefore,  it  is  sin." 

•  BachmtD,  p.  260. 
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SPIUU&EAH. — A  follower  of  Epicurus,  a  philosopher,  who  was 
born  341,  b.  c. 

"  The  system  of  £picnrus  agreed  with  those  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  Zeno,  in  making  virtue  consist  in  acting  in  the  most 
suitable  manner  to  obtain  primary.objccts  of  natural  desire. 
It  differcifrpm  all  of  them  in  two  other  respects ;— Ist,  in  the 
account  which  it  gaye  of  these  primary  objects  of  natural 
desire  ;  and,  2dly,  in  the  account  which  it  gave  of  the  excel- 
lence of  virtue,  or  the  reason  why  that  quality  ought  to  be 
esteemed." ' 

XFISTEMOLOGT  (xoyo^  r^;  l^tur^if^f,  the  science  of  true  know- 
ing) —  "the  doctrine  or  theory  of  knowing,  just  as  Ontology 
is  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  being."* 

EPISYLLOGISM. — In  a  chain  of  reasoning  one  of  the  premisses 
of  the  main  argument  may  be  the  conclusion  of  another  argu- 
ment, in  that  case  called  a  Prosyllogism;  or  the  conclusion 
of  the  main  argument  may  be  a  premiss  to  a  supplementary 
one,  which  is  called  an  epUyllogis^m.  The  question  is,  "  Has 
A.  B.  been  poisoned ?"  and  the  syllogism  is,  "A  man  who 
has  taken  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  has  been  poisoned,  and 
A.  B.  is  found  to  have  done  so,  therefore,  he  has  been 
poisoned."  With  the  addition  of  a  prosyllogism  and  an  epi' 
syllogism  the  meaning  would  run — "A  man  who  has  taken 
arsenic  has  been  poisoned ;  and  A.  B.  has  taken  arsenic,  for 
tests  discover  it  (ProsyL),  therefore,  A.  B.  has  been  poisoned, 
and,  therefore,  there  cannot  be  a  verdict  of  death  from  natural 
causes  (EpisyU,)." 

EftTJA9IHITY\ — V-  Maonanimitt. 

EftTJITT  {iituCxtui,  or  to  lawt  as  distinguished  from  to  vofoxw), 
is  described  by  Aristotle*  as  that  kind  of  justice  which  cor- 
rects the  irregularities  or  rigours  of  strict  legal  justice.  All 
vrritten  laws  must  necessarily  speak  in  general  terms,  and 
must  leave  particular  cases  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties. 
An  equUahU  man  will  not  press  the  letter  of  the  law  in  his 
own  favour,  when,  by  doing  so,  he  may  do  injustice  to  his 
neighbour.    The  ancients,  in  measuring  rusticated  building, 

<  Smith,  Theory  of  Mor.  Sent.,  part  ylU  sect.  2.    Sea  Ousendi,  De  Vita  Moribux  H 
Doctrinal  Bpieuri,  4to,  Lyoii»,  1647. 
•  Ferrlor,  Inst,  of  Metaphyt^  p.  46.  •  JStMe$,  book  r.,  cbap.  10. 
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in  which  the  stones  alternately  projected  and  receded,  used 
a  leaden  rule.  Equity ^  like  this  leaden  rule,  bends  to  the 
specialities  of  every  case,  when  the  iron  rule  of  legal  justice 
cannot  do  so. 

"  Equity  contemplates  the  mass  of  rights  growing  out  of  the 
law  of  nature ;  and  justice  contemplates  the  mass  of  rights 
growing  out  of  the  law  of  society.  Equity  treats  of  our  dues 
as  equals;  justice  treats  of  our  dues  as  fellow-subjects.  The 
purpose  of  equity  is  respect  for  humanity;  the  purpose  of 
justice  is  respect  for  property.  Equity  withstands  oppression ; 
justice  withstands  injury."' — F.  Justice. 

"  In  the  most  general  sense  we  are  accustomed  to  call  that 
equity  which,  in  human  transactions,  is  founded  in  natural 
justice,  in  honesty  and  right,  and  which  properly  arises  ex 
tequo  et  hcno.  In  this  sense  it  answers  precisely  to  the  defi- 
nition of  justice  or  natural  law,  as  given  by  Justinian  in  his 
Pandecta^  *Justiiia  est  eonstans  et  perpetua  voluntas  jus  suvm 
cuiqtte  tribuendiJ  And  the  word  Jus  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  Roman  law,  when  it  is  declared  that  jus  est  ars  boni  et 
cequi,  where  it  means  that  we  are  accustomed  to  call  jurispru- 
dence." This  is  natural  jurisprudence.  In  this  sense  equity 
is  coincident  with  it.  But  Wolfius  says,  "Justutn  appellaiur 
quicquidjit  secundum  jus  perfectum  aUerius;  ccquum  tero  quod 
secundum  imperfedum ."  • 
BOmVOCAL  or  HOMOVYMOTTS  words  have  different  signifl- 
cations,  as  buU^  the  animal,  the  Pope's  letter,  a  blunder. 
Gatttts,  in  Latin,  a  cock,  or  a  Frenchman.  Canis,  a  dog,  or 
the  dog-star.  They  originate  in  the  multiplicity  of  things  and 
the  poverty  of  language. 

Words  signifying  different  things  may  be  used, — 

First,  By  accident ;  or,  second.  With  intention.  Ist^  It  has 
happened,  that  Sandwich  is  the  name  of  a  peer— -of  a  town — 
of  a  cluster  of  Islands,  and  of  a  slice  of  bread  and  meat  2d, 
There  are  four  ways  in  which  a  word  may  come  to  be  used 
equivocally  with  knowledge  or  intention :  — 

1.  On  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  things  signified,  as 
when  a  statue  or  a  picture  is  called  a  man. 

>  Ti7l<»>  iSifMi»jniM.  t  Btory,  C^mmmL  m  Eqmit^  Juritp^  pp.  1-^ 
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2.  On  account  of  proportion,  as  when  a  point  is  called  a 
principle  in  respect  to  a  line,  and  unity  a  principle  in  respect 
to  number. 

3.  On  account  of  common  deriyation — thus,  a  medical  man, 
a  medical  book,  a  medical  instrument,  are  all  derived  from 
medicine, 

4.  On  account  of  common  reduction  or  reference — thus,  a 
heaUhful  medicine,  hedUhful  pulse,  healthful  herb,  all  referring 
to  human  health* 

Some  of  these  are  intermediate  between  equivocal  and  anaUh 
gous  terms,  particularly  No.  4. 

An  Equivocal  noun,  in  Logic,  has  more  than  one  significa- 
tion, each  of  its  significations  being  equally  applicable  to 
several  objects,  as  pen,  post.  "  Strictly  speaking,  there  is 
hardly  a  word  in  any  language  which  may  not  be  regarded 
as  in  this  sense  equivocal ;  but  the  title  is  usually  applied  only 
in  any  case  when  a  word  is  employed  equivocally;  e.  17.,  when 
the  middle  term  is  used  in  different  senses  in  the  two  pre- 
mises, or  where  a  proposition  is  liable  to  be  understood  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  according  to  the  various  meaning  of  one  of  its 
terms."  1 
EftXnVOCATIOV  (aque,  vooo,  to  use  one  word  in  different 
senses).  —  '*  How  absolute  the  knave  is !  We  must  speak  by 
the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us." — Hamlet,  act  v., 
scene  1. 

In  morals,  to  equivocate  is  to  offend  against  the  truth  by 
using  language  of  double  meaning,  in  one  sense,  with  the 
intention  of  its  being  understood  in  another — or  in  either 
sense  according  to  circumstances.  The  ancient  oracles  gave 
responses  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Aio,  ie,  .Macide,  Eomanos 
vincere  posse — ^may  mean  either ;  "  I  say  that  thou,  0  descend- 
ant of  ^acus,  canst  conquer  the  Romans ;"  or,  '*  I  say  that 
the  Romans  can  conquer  thee,  0  descendant  of  ^acus."  Lch 
tronem  Petrum  occidisse,  may  mean,  "  a  robber  slew  Peter ;" 
or,  "  Peter  slew  a  robber." 

Edwardum  occidere  nolite  timere  bonum  est.  The  message 
penned  by  Adam  Orleton,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  sent  by 

«  Wbfttoly,  Lag^  b.  Ui^  {10* 
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Q.  Isabella  to  the  gaolers  of  her  husband,  Edw.  II.  Being 
written  without  punctuation,  the  words  might  be  read  two 
ways ;  with  a  comma  after  iimere,  they  would  mean,  "  Ed- 
ward, to  kill  fear  not,  the  deed  is  good  */'  but  with  it  after 
nolite,  the  meaning  would  be,  "  Edward  kill  not,  to  fear  the 
deed  is  good/' 

Henry  Garnet,  who  was  tried  fer  his  participation  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  paper  dated 
20th  March,  1605-6 :  —  "  Concerning  equivocation,  this  is  my 
opinion;  in  moral  affairs,  and  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  when  the  truth  is  asked  among  friends,  it  is  not  law- 
ful to  use  equivocation^  for  that  would  cause  great  mischief  in 
society — wherefore,  in  such  cases,  {here  is  no  place  for 
equivocation.  But  in  cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  an 
individual  for  his  defence,  or  for  avoiding  any  iiyustice 
or  loss,  or  for  obtaining  any  important  advantage,  without 
danger  or  mischief  to  any  other  person,  then  equivocation  is 
lawful."  1 

Dr.  Johnson  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  say  he  was  not 
at  home  when  he  really  was.  *'A  servant's  strict  regard  for 
truth,"  said  he,  "  must  be  weakened  by  such  a  practice.  A 
philosopher  may  know  that  it  is  merely  a  form  of  denial,  but 
few  servants  are  such  nice  distinguishers.  If  I  accustom  a 
servant  to  tell  a  lie  for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend 
that  he  will  tell  many  lies  for  himself  f*** 

There  may  be  equivocation  in  sound  as  well  as  in  sense. 
It  is  told  that  the  queen  of  George  III.  asked  one  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  if  ladies  might  knot  on  Sunday  T  His 
reply  was,  Ladies  may  not;  which,  in  so  far  as  sound  goes,  is 
equivocal. — F.  Reservation*. 
ESBOR.  —  Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  visible  certain 
truth,  error  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge,  but  a  mistake  of 
our  judgment,  giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not  true.* 

"  The  true,"  said  Bossuet,  after  Augustine,  *'  is  that  which 
is,  the  false  is  that  which  is  not."  To  err  is  to  fail  of  attaining 


'  Jardlne,  Ounpowier  PU,  p.  283. 

•  Botwell,  ZAUrty  p.  82. 

*  Locks,  &«vmJ7im.  ZTMcrKofMi^  b.  ir.,  c  90. 
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to  the  trae,  whioh  we  do  when  we  think  that  to  be  which  is 
not — or  think  that  not  to  be  which  is.  Error  is  not  in  things 
themselves,  but  in  the  mind  of  him  who  errs,  or  judges  not 
according  to  the  truth. 

Our  faculties,  when  employed  within  their  proper  sphere, 
are  fitted  to  give  us  the  knowledge  of  truth.  We  err  by  a 
wrong  use  of  them.  The  causes  of  error  are  partly  in  the 
objects  of  knowledge,  and  partly  in  ourselves.  As  it  is  only 
the  true  and  real  which  exists,  it  is  only  the  true  and  reid 
which  can  reveal  itself.  But  it  may  not  reveal  itself  fully  — 
and  man,  mistaking  a  part  for  the  whole,  or  partial  evidence 
for  complete  evidence,  falls  into  error.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
all  error  there  is  some  truth.  To  discover  the  relation  which 
this  partial  truth  bears  to  the  whole  truth,  is  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  error. 

The  causes  in  ourselves  which  lead  to  error,  arise  from 
wrong  views  of  our  faculties,  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  operate.  Indolence,  precipitation,  passion,  custom, 
authority,  and  education,  may  also  contribute  to  lead  us  into 
error. ^ — F.  Falsity. 

ESOTEEIC  and  EZOTEEIC  {twSw,  within;  l{»,  without). 
—  "The  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  like  that  of  the 
other  sects,  was  divided  into  the  exoteric  and  the  esoteric; 
the  open,  taught  to  all;  and  the  secret,  taught  to  a  select 
number."" 

According  to  Origen,  Aulus  Gellius,  Porphyry,  and 
Jamblichus,  the  distinction  of  esokric  and  exoteric  among 
the  Pythagoreans  was  applied  to  the  disciples  —  according 
to  the  degree  of  initiation  to  which  they  had  attained, 
being  fully  admitted  into  the  society,  or  being  merely  pos* 
tulants.* 

Plato  is  said  to  have  had  doctrines  which  he  taught 
publicly  to  all  —  and  other  doctrines  which  he  taught  only 
to  a  few,  in  secret.    There  is  no  allusion  to  such  a  distinc- 

«  Baoon,  Novum  Orgonum,  lib.  L;  irftl«bTanefa«,  JUdurche  tU  la  VtriU;  ])«teart«% 
On  Mdhod:  Locke,  Assy  on  Hum.  ZMtniand^  U  tL,  &  90. 

*  Warbarton,  Dm.  Ltg^  book  IL,  note  bd. 

*  Bitter,  lIcW.  dt  JPIUZofop^  torn.  I^  p.  2M»  of  Ix«iMb  faniiiilatlon. 
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tion  of  doctrines  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Aristotle'  speaks 
of  opinions  of  Plato  which  were  not  written.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  these  were  secret — 'Ey  xds  xcyo/iiyoK  aypo^^^ 
hoyiioaw.    Thej  may  have  been  oral. 

Aristotle  himself  frequently  speaks  of  some  of  hia  writings 
as  exoteric;  and  others  as  acroamatic,  or  esoteric.  The  former 
treat  of  the  same  subjects  as  the  latter,  but  in  a  popular  and 
elementary  way ;  while  the  esoteric  are  more  scientific  in  their 
form  and  matter.' — V,  AcKOAifATiCAL. 
ESSENCE  (essentia,  from  essens,  the  old  participle  of  esse,  to  be 
— introduced  into  the  Latin  tongue  by  Cicero). 

**  Sicta  ab  eo  quod  est  sapere,  vocatur  sapientia;  sic  ah  eo 
quod  est  esse,  vocatur  essentia,*' — Augustine.* 

'*  Totum  iUud  per  quod  res  est,  et  est  id  quod  est,"  — 
Chauvin.* 

"Essence  may  be  taken  for  the  Tcry  being  of  anything, 
whereby  it  is  what  it  is."*  .   • 

Mr.  Locke  distinguishes  the  real  and  the  nominal  essence. 
The  nominal  essence  depends  upon  the  real  essence ;  thus  the 
nominal  essence  of  gold,  is  that  complex  idea  which  the 
word  "gold"  represents;  via.,  "a  body  yellow,  heavy, 
malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed;"  but  its  real  essence  is  the 
constitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  on  which  these  qualities 
and  i^  its  other  properties  depend,  which  is  wholly  unknown 
tons. 

"  The  essence  of  things  is  made  up  of  that  common  nature 
wherein  it  is  founded,  and  of  that  distinctive  nature  by  which 
it  is  formed.  This  latter  is  commonly  understood  when  we 
speak  of  the  formality  or  formalis  ratio  (the  formal  con- 
sideration) of  things;  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  being  more 
peculiarly  the  essence  of  things,  though  'tis  certain  that  a 
triangle  is  as  truly  made  up  in  part  of  figure,  its  common 
nature,  as  of  the  three  lines  and  angles,  which  are  distinctive 
and  peculiar  to  it. 

>  Phyt,  lib.  ir.,  e.  2. 

*  RaraiMon,  £$$ai  .iur  la  Mdajphyriqun  ^ArisMt,  torn,  i,  &  1 ;  Tucker,  Light  ^ 
JHoiven^  Tol.  il.,  chap.  2. 

■  Dt  Cirt».,  lib.  xii.,  a  11.  «  Zexioon  PUJoKpft. 

*  Locka^  Eua}!  on  lAim.  Underdand^  book  111 ,  chap.  8,  soct  16. 
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**  The  essence  of  a  thing  most  properly  and  Btrictly  is,  what 
does  first  and  fundamentally  constitute  that  thing,  and  that 
only  is  strictly  essential  which  is  either  the  whole  or  some  part 
of  the  constituent  essence;  as,  in  man  to  be  a  living  creature, 
or  to  be  capable  of  religion ;  his  being  capable  of  celestial 
happiness,  may  be  called  essential  in  the  way  of  consequence, 
or  consecutiyely,  not  constituently."  * 

'*  Whatever  makes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  is  properly 
-  called  its  essence.  Self-consciousness,  therefore,  is  the  essence 
oi  the  mind,  because  it  is  in  virtue  of  self-consciousness  that 
the  mind  is  the  mind  —  that  a  man  is  himself/'* 

''All  those  properties  or  qualities,  without  which  a  thing 
could  not  exist,  or  without  which  it  would  be  entirely  altered, 
make  up  what  is  called  the  essence  of  a  thing.  Three  lines 
joining  are  the  essence  of  a  triangle ;  if  one  is  removed,  what 
remains  is  no  longer  a  triangle/'* 

The  essential  attributes,  faciuni  esse  entia,  cause  things  to 
be  what  they  are. 

The  Greeks  had  but  one  word  for  essence  and  substance, 
viz.,  waCck.  The  word  wtoatactf  was  latterly  introduced.  By 
Aristotle  ov<fCa  was  applied — 1.  To  the  ^brm,  or  those  qualities 
which  constitute  the  specific  nature  of  every  being.  2.  To  the 
matter,  in  which  those  qualities  manifest  themselves  to  us — 
the  substratum  or  subject  (vjtoMiifuwy).  3.  To  the  concrete 
or  individual  being  (9vro9u>y),  constituted  by  the  union  of  the 
two  preceding. 

In  the  scholastic  philosophy  a  distinction  began  to  be  esta- 
blished between  essence  and  substance.  Substance  was  applied 
to  the  abstract  notion  of  matter — the  undetermined  subject  or 
substratum  of  all  possible  forms,  to  iftoxtCfjitpw ;  Essence  to 
the  qualities  expressed  in  the  definition  of  a  thing,  or  those 
ideas  which  represent  the  genus  and  species.  Descartes^  de- 
fined substance  as  "  that  which  exists  so  that  it  needs  nothing 
but  itself  to  exist" — a  definition  applicable  to  deity  only. 
Essence  he  stripped  of  its  logical  signification,  and  made  it 

'  Oldfleld,  JEktajf  on  £ea«on,  p.  184. 

•  Ferrler,  IruL  </  Mdaphys^  p.  846. 
■  Taylor,  EUmenU  o/  TAm^JU. 

*  Prindp.  PhtTeteph^  jmn.  i,  iipct  1. 

%  16 
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ESSENCE— 

the  foundation  of  all  those  qualities  and  modes  which  we  per- 
ceive in  matter.  Among  the  attributes  of  every  substance 
there  is  one  only  which  deserves  the  name  of  essence^  and  on 
which  the  others  depend  as  modifications — as  extension,  in 
matter,  and  thought,  in  mind.  He  thus  identified  esnnce  and 
substance.  But  extension  supposes  something  extended,  and 
thought  something  that  thinks.  With  Leibnitz  essence  and 
substance  were  the  same,  viz.,  force  or  power. 

Essence  is  analogically  applied  to  things  having  no  real  ex- 
istence; and  then  it  retains  its  logical  sense  and  expresses  the 
qualities  or  ideas  which  should  enter  into  the  definition ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  essence  of  an  equilateral  triangle  being 
three  equal  sides  and  three  equal  angles.    This  is  the  only 

(sense  in  which  Kant  recognizes  the  word.  In  popular  lan- 
guage essence  is  used  to  denote  the  nature  of  a  thing. 
ETEBITITT  is  a  negative  idea  expressed  by  a  positive  term.  It 
supposes  a  present  existence,  and  denies  a  beginning  or  an  end 
of  that  existence.  Hence  the  schoolmen  spoke  of  eiemiiy,  a 
parte  ante,  and  a  paHe  post.  The  Scotists  maintained  that 
eternity  is  made  up  of  successive  parts,  which  drop,  so  to  speak, 
one  from  another.  The  Thomists  held  that  it  is  simple  dura- 
tion, excluding  the  .past  and  the  future.  Plato  said,  time  is  the 
moving  shadow  of  eternity.  The  common  symbol  of  eternHij  is 
a  circle.  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  it  is  competent  to  the 
human  mind  to  compass  in  thought  the  idea  of  absolute  begin- 
ning, or  the  idea  of  absolute  ending. 

On  man's  conception  of  eternity ^  see  an  Examination  of 
Mr,  Maurices  Theory  of  a  Fixed  State  out  of  Time,  By  Mr. 
Mansel. 

**Whftt  Is  demUyf  caxx  tught 
PftiDt  itf  duraUon  to  the  tbooghtf 
Tall  all  th«  sand  the  ocean  l&Tes, 
Teli  all  its  changes,  all  Its  wares, 
Or,  U\\  with  more  laborious  pains, 
The  drops  Its  mightj  mass  contains 
Be  this  astonishing  account 
Angmented  with  the  foil  amount 
Of  all  the  drops  that  clouds  have  shed, 
,  Where'er  their  wat'rj  fleeces  spread, 
^  Through  all  time's  long  protracted  tour, 
'from  Adam  to  the  present  hour;  — 
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ETEBVITT— 

8tni  ahort  tht  fQia,  nor  can  Ik  rlt 
With  the  more  numeroaa  years  that  11^ 
Embosomed  in  eifrnHy. 
Attend,  0  man,  with  awe  diTlne» 
For  thii  eUrnitg  is  thine."  —  Gibbons. 

ETEBHITY  (OF  QOD).—-I>eus  non  cH  duraiio  vel  spatium, 
Med  durat  et  adesL  This  scholium  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  con- 
tains the  germ  of  Dr.  Clarke's  DemonBtraiion  of  the  Being  of 
God,  Time  and  space  are  qualities,  and  imply  a  substance. 
The  ideas  of  time  and  space  necessarily  force  themselves 
upon  our  minds.  We  cannot  think  of  them  as  not  existing. 
And  as  we  think  of  them  as  infinite,  they  are  the  infinite 
qualities  of  an  infinite  substance,  that  is,  of  God,  necessarily 
existing. 

BTHIOS  '*  extend  to  the  inyestigation  of  those  principles  by  which 
moml  men  are  goTomed ;  they  explore  the  nature  and  excel- 
lence of  virtue,  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  on  what  it  is 
founded,  and  what  are  the  proper  motives  of  practice ;  moral' 
iiy  in  the  more  common  acceptation,  though  not  exclusively, 
relates  to  the  practical  and  obligatory  part  of  ethia,  Ethia 
principally  regard  the  theory  of  morals.''  * 

Aristotle'  says  that  ^o$,  which  signifies  moral  virtue,  is 
derived  from  iOoi,  custom ;  since  it  is  by  repeated  acts  that 
virtue,  which  is  a  moral  habit,  is  acquired.  Giqjero'  says. 
Quia  periitiel  ad  mores,  quod  vftoi  illi  vacant,  not  earn  partem 
phihsophioe,  De  moribus,  appellare  solemus:  sed  decei  augeniem 
Unguam  Latinam  nominare  Moralem,  Ethics  is  thus  made 
synonymous  with  morals  or  moral  philosophy  —  q.  p. 

Ethics  taken  in  its  widest  signification,  as  including  the 
moral  sciences  or  natural  jurisprudence,  may  be  divided  into— 

1.  Moral  Philosophy,  or  the  science  ofthc  relations,  rights, 
and  duties,  by  which  men  are  under  obligation  towards  God, 
themselves,  and  their  fellow-creatures. 

2.  The  Law  of  Nations,  or  the  science  of  those  laws  by  which 
all  nations,  as  constituting  the  universal  society  of  the  human 
race,  are  bound  in  their  mutual  relations  to  one  another. 

3.  Public  or  Political  Law,  or  the  science  of  the  relations 
between  the  difibrent  ranks  in  society. 

*■  Oogan,  Ethic,  Treat,  on  Prntiom,  Introd. 

•  Eih,,  lib.  2.  JH  RJa,  cap.  1. 
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ETHICS— 

4.  Ciyil  Law,  or  the  science  of  those  laws,  rights,  and  duties, 
hj  which  individuals  in  civil  society  are  bound, — as  commer- 
cial, criminal,  judicial,  Roman,  or  modem. 

5.  History,  Profane,  Civil,  and  Political^ 

BIHNOORAFHT  {iepof  and  'ypat>i)>  and  ETHVOIOOT  bear 
the  same  relation  almost  to  one  another  as  geology  and  geo- 
graphy. While  ethnography  contents  herself  with  the  mere 
description  and  classification  of  the  races  of  man,  ethnology^  or 
the  science  of  races,  "  investigates  the  mental  and  physical 
differences  of  mankind,  and  the  organic  laws  upon  which  they 
depend ;  seeks  to  deduce  from  these  investigations  principles 
of  human  guidance,  in  all  the  important  relations  of  social 
and  national  existence." 

^'Ethnology  treats  of  the  different  races  into  which  the 
human  family  is  subdivided,  and  indicates  the  bonds  which 
bind  them  all  together."' 

ETHOLOOT  (ii^of,  or  c^of,  and  Xoyof),  is  a  word  eoming  to  be 
used  in  philosophy.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  said  that 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric  is  the  best  ethology  extant,  meaning 
that  it  contains  the  best  account  of  the  passions  and  feel* 
ings  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  means  of  awakening 
and  interesting  them  so  as  to  produce  persuasion  or  action. 
Mr.  Mill*  calls  ethology  the  science  of  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter. 

EUDEMOmSM  {ivSatfMtfia,  happiness),  is  a  term  applied  by  Ger- 
man philosophers  to  that  system  of  morality  which  places  the 
foundation  of  virtue  in  the  production  of  happiness.^ 

This  name,  or  rather  Hedonism,  may  be  applied  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Chrysippus  and  Epicurus. 

EVBBTIO  or  EUEISHC.— F.  Ostensite. 

EVTDEHCE  {e  and  video,  to  see,  to  make  see).  —  ''Evidence  sig- 
nifies that  which  demonstrates,  makes  clear,  or  ascertains  the 
truth  of  the  very  fact  or  point  in  issue,  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other."* 

'  Peemans,  Jntrod.  ad  PhUowph^  p.  98. 

*  Donaldjon,  Nfw  Cratylui,  p.  13.    Bthndoffieal  JoumaJ,  Jane  1, 1S48;  Siin.  J7e»., 
Oct,  1644. 

■  Log^  book  rU  chap.  6.  «  Whewell,  iV^.  to  ifacUMort*!  DiMttrt,  p.  90. 

•  BlMkftoiM^  OnMRCMt,  b.  Ul.,  e.  23. 
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EVIDENCE— 

EvidenceAsJii^  ground  or  reason  of  knowledge.  It  is  the 
light  by  which  the  mind  apprehends  things  presented  to  it 
Fulgor  qiiidam  mentis  cLssengum  rapiens. 

In  an  act  of  knowledge  there  is  the  object  or  thing  known, 
and  the  subject  or  person  knowing.  Between  the  faculties  of 
the  person  knowing  and  the  qualities  of  the  thing  known, 
there  is  some  proportion  or  relation.  The  qualities  manifest 
themseWes  to  the  faculties,  and  the  result  is  knowledge ;  or 
the  thing  is  made  eyident — that  is,  it  not  only  exists,  but  is 
rerealed  as  existing. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  eyidence  as  there  are  powers  or 
facultiod  by  which  we  Htt&in  to  truth.  But  according  as  truth 
may  be  attained,  more  or  less  directly,  evidence  is  distinguished 
into  iniu^ve  and  deductive. 

Intuitive  evidence  comprehends  MJirH  <w#A«,  or  principles 
of  common  sense,  as,  *'  every  change  implies  the  operation  of 
a  cause''  —  axioms,  in  science,  as,  'Ubings  equal  to  the  same 
tiling  are  equal  to  one  another  "  —  and  the  evidence  of  eon» 
sciovsness,  whether  by  sense,  or  memory,  or  thought,  as  when 
we  touch;  orTemember,  or  know,  or  feel  anything.  Evidence 
of  this  kind  arises  directly  from  the  presence  or  contemplation 
of  the  object,  and  gives  knowledge  without  any  effort  upon 
our  parts. 

Deductive  evidence  is  distinguished  as  demonairalive  and 
probaiile, 

l)emontiraiive  evidence  rests  upon  axioms,  or  first  truths, 
and  from  which,  by  ratiocination,  wo  attain  to  other  truths. 
It  is  scientific,  and  leads  to  certainty.  .It  admits  not  of  de- 
grees ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  contrary  of  the  truth 
which  it  establishes. 

Probable  evidence  has  reference,  not  to  necessary,  but  con- 
tingenl  llruth?'  It  Admits  of  degrees,  and  is  derived  from 
various  sources ;  the  principal  are  the  following,  viz. : — Es^- 
rience,  Analogy,  and  Testimony — q,  ©.' 


*  Glanford,  Estay  on  PrineipUs  qf  Evidenoe,  8to,  Edin^  1820;  CamplMll,  PhUotopky 
»/  Rhdane,  book  1. ;  Gtinbter,  On  Moral  Emdmotj  8to,  Lond^  1824 ;  Smedloy,  Moral 
Bsidenety  8to,  Lood^  1850;  BuUer,  Analogjf,  Intxod.;  Locko,  Ettajf  on  Bum,  Under' 
stand,,  book  W^  (hap.  15. 
IG* 
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EVIL  is  ibe  negation  or  contrary  of  good.—*'  That  which  hath  in 
it  a  fitness  to  promote  its  own  preserration  or  well-boing,  is 
called  good.  And,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  is  apt  to  hinder 
it,  is  called  «wi."i 

*'  Every  man  calleth  that  which  pleasdh,  and  is  delightful 
to  himself,  good ;  and  that  evil  which  dispUaseth  him."* 

Pleasure  is^^  for,  or  agreeable  to,  the  nature  of  a  sensible 
being,  or  a  natural  good;  pain  is  unfits  or  is  a  natural  eviL 

*'  The  voluntary  application  of  this  natural  good  and  eml  to 
any  rcUional  being,  or  the  production  of  it  by  a  rational  being, 
is  moral  good  and  evil"* 

**  Metaphysical  evU  consists  simply  in  imperfection,  physical 
evil  in  suffering,  and  moral  evil  in  sin.''^ 

"  Evil  does  not  proceed  from  tk  principle  of  evil.  Cold  does 
not  proceed  from  a  principle  of  coldness,  nor  darkness  from  a 
principle  of  darkness.    Evil  is  mere  privation."* 

Evil  is  not  a  generation,  but  a  degeneration ;  and  as  Augus* 
tine  often  expresses  it,  it  has  not  an  efficient,  but  only  a  defi- 
cient cause.* 

Metaphysical  evil  is  the  absence  or  defect  of  powers  and 
capacities,  and  the  consequent  want  of  the  higher  enjoyment 
which  might  have  flowed  from  the  full  and  perfect  possession 
of  them.  It  arises  from  the  necessarily  limited  nature  of  all 
created  beings. 

Physical  evil  consists  in  pain  and  suffering.  It  seems  to  be 
necessary  as  the  contrast  and  heightener  of  pleasure  or  ei^joy- 
ment,  and  is  in  many  ways  productive  of  good. 

Moral  coil  originates  in  the  will  of  man,  who  could  not 
have  been  capable  of  moral  good  without  being  liable  to  moral 
evil,  a  power  to  do  right  being,  ex  necessitate  rei,  a  power  to 
do  wrong. 

The  question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  has  been  answered 
by — 1.  The  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  or  that  the  evils  we  are 
here  suffering  arc  the  punishments  or  expiations  of  moral 
delinquencies  in  a  former  state  of  existence.  2.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Manicheans  which  supposes  two  co-eternal  and  inde- 

>  Wilkiiw,  AtK.  Bdig.,  book  i.  •  Hobbw,  Hum.  JTot,  cbap.  7. 

*  King,  Euay  on  Origin  <^  EeS,  tnnsUtod  by  Iaw,  ebap.  1,  Mct  3,  notM,  p.  S8,  fifth 
«dit 

*  lelbnitz.  On  Goodneu  qf  God,  part  1,  sect  21.  *  Part  2,  scot  IM. 

*  Dc  Civ,  Ddt  1. 17,  c  7. 
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HVIl- 

pebdent  agencies,  the  one  the  anihor  of  good,  and  the  other 
of  evil,  3.  The  doctrine  of  optimiBm,  or,  that  ecU  is  part  of 
a  system  conducted  by  Almighty  power,  under  the  direction 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.^ 

On  the  origin  of  evil,  its  nature,  extent,  uses,  Ac.,  see  Plato, 
Cicero,  and  Seneca,  Malebranche  and  Fonelon,  Clarke  and 
Leibnitz,  Bledsoe,  Theodicy;  Young,  Mystery;  King,  J.  MUller, 
EXAMPLE.  —  V.  Analogy. 

EXCLUBEB  MIDDLE.  —  Principium  exclusi  medii  inter  duo 
contradidoria,  —  "  By  the  principle  of  *  Contradiction'  we  are 
forbidden  to  think  that  two  contradictory  attributes  can  both 
be  present  in  the  same  object;  by  the  principle  of  'Excluded 
Middle '  we  are  forbidden  to  think  that  both  can  be  absent. 
The  first  tells  us  that  both  differentiod  must  be  compatible 
with  the  genus :  I  cannot,  for  example,  divide  animal  into  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.  The  second  tells  us  that  one  or  the  other 
must  be  found  in  every  member  of  the  genus ;  but  in  what 
manner  this  is  actually  carried  out,  whether  by  every  existing 
member  possessing  one  of  the  differentiiB  and  none  of  the 
other,  or  by  some  possessing  one  and  some  the  other,  experi- 
ence alone  can  determine." ' 

The  formula  of  this  principle  is — '*  Everything  is  either  A 
or  not  A :  everything  is  either  a  given  thing,  or  something 
which  is  not  that  given  thing.''  That  there  is  no  mean  be- 
tween two  contradictory  propositions  is  proved  by  Aristotle.* 
**  So  that  if  we  think  a  judgment  true,  we  must  abandon  its 
contradictory ;  if  false,  the  contradictory  must  be  accepted."* 
EXISTEEOE  (exeisto,  to  stand  out). — '*  The  metaphysicians  look 
upon  existence  as  the  formal  and  actual  part  of  a  being."* 

It  has  been  called  the  actus  entit<Uivus,  or  that  by  which 
anything  has  its  essence  actually  constituted  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

Essence  pertains  to  the  question.  Quid  fyt  f 

Existence  pertains  to  the  question,  An  est? 

^  Stewart,  AtL  and  Mor.  Fbw^  b.  iiL,  c  8,  fcct  1. 

*  ManMl,  Prolesom^  Log^  p.  193. 

*  Mdaphyt.y  book  iil.,  ch.  7. 

*  TbomtOD,  Lams  n/  Thmtghi^  p.  206. 

*  H.  More,  Antid,  a^ft.  AtheUm,  app.,  c.  H. 
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EXISTEVGE  — 

Essence  formal^  combined  with  essence  mhsiantial^  giTes 
existence ;  for  existence  is  essence  clothed  with  form.' 

Existence  is  the  actuality  of  essence.  It  is  the' act  by  which 
the  essences  of  things  are  actually  in  rerum  n<itura — beyond 
their  causes.  Before  things  are  produced  by  their  causes, 
they  arc  said  to  be  in  the  objective  power  of  their  causes ;  but 
when  produced  they  are  beyond  their  causes,  and  are  actually 
in  rerum  natura — as  maggots  before  they  are  warmed  into  life 
by  heat  of  the  sun. 

Existentia  eat  unio  redlis,  site  adualis  conjunctio  partium 
sive  attribtitorum  quibus  ens  constat,  .'  .  .  .  Existentia 
dieitur  quasi  rei  extra  causcu  et  nihUum  sistentia.'^' 
Xxistenoe  and  Essence.  —  Incaute  sibi  finxemnt  quidatn,  **£s- 
sentias  quasdam  easque  etemas,  fuisse  sine  existentia ;"  si- 
quando  autem  stibnascatur  Res  istittsmodi  idece  similiSt  tvnc 
censent  existentiam  esseniias  sttpervenientem,  reram  rem  ejfficere, 
sive  ens  reale,  Atque  hinc,  essentiam  el  existentiam  dixeruni 
essendi  principia,  sive  entis  eanstiiutita.  Quicquid  vero  essen- 
tiam habet  veram,  eodem  tempore  habet  existentiam,  eodem  sensu 
quo  habet  essentiam,  aut  quo  est  ens,  aut  dliquid,"* 

"Essence,  in  relation  to  God,  must  inyolre  a  necessary  exist' 

ence;  for  we  cannot  in  any  measure  duly  conceive  fohat  he  if, 

without  conceiving  thcU  he  is,  and,  indeed,  cannot  but  be.   The 

name  be  takes  to  himself  is  I  am  (or,  I  will  be).    Thisls  the 

contraction  of  that  larger  name,  I  am  what  I  am  (or,  I  will 

-   -^  whatT>rill  be),  which  may  seem  closely  to  conjoin  God'a 

unquestionable   necessary  existence  with  his  unsearchable, 

boundless  essence" * 

EXOTEEIG.  —  V.  Esoteric. 

EXPEDIEHCT  (Dootrine  of  ).~Paley  has  said,  "Whatever  is 

expedient  is  right." — V.  Utility  (Doctrine  of). 
EXPEEIEVCE  (ifjLftit^,  expmen/ta).— According  to  Aristotle,^ 
from  sense  comes  memory,  but  from  repeated  remembrance  of 
the  same  thing  we  get  experience. 

<  Tiberghlen,  E$$ai  det  Omnaiu.  Jffum^  p.  730,  note. 
*  Peamiins,  Introd.  ad  PhUoiopft^  ]2mo>  Lotad,  1840,  p.  45. 
■  Ilutcbeson,  Metaphyt^  p.  4. 

«  Oldflcld,  Ettay  on  Rioton,  p.  48.    8m  art  *<  £zist0ikoe,»*  in  Frmch  Bncjfelppidk,  by 
Mods.  TuT^ot. 
•Jnalyt.  JUta-.,  U^  19. 
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Wolf'  used  experience  as  oo-extensiye  with  the  contents  of 
conscioasness,  to  include  all  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious, 
as  agent  or  patient,  all  that  it  does  from  within,  as  well  as  all 
that  it  suffers  from  without.  "  Experiri  dicimur,  quicquid  ad 
perceptiones  nostras  attenti  cognoscimus.  Solem  lucere,  cog- 
noscimu$  ctd  ea  aitenii,  quce  vuu  percipimus,  Unde  experientia 
consiare  dicilur,  quod  sol  luceat.  Similiter  ad  nosmet  ipsos 
attenti  cognoscimus,  nos  non  posse  assensum  prsebere  contra- 
dictoriis,  y.  g.  non  posse  sumere  tanquam  yerum,  quod  simul 
pluit  et  non  pluit." 

** Experience,  in  its  strict  sense,  applies  to  what  has  occurred 
within  a  person's  own  knowledge.  Experience,  in  this  sense 
of  course,  relates  to  the  past  alone.  Thus  it  is  that  a  man 
knows  by  experience  what  sufferings  he  has  undergone  in  some 
disease ;  or  what  height  the  tide  reached  at  a  certain  time  and 
place.  More  frequently  the  word  is  used  to  denote  that  judg- 
ment which  is  deriyed  from  experience  in  the  primary  sense,  by 
reasoning  from  that  in  combination  with  other  data.  Thus  a 
man  may  assert,  on  the  ground  of  experience,  that  he  was  cured 
of  a  disorder  by  such  a  medicine — ^that  that  medicine  is  gene- 
rally beneficial  in  that  disorder ;  that  the  tide  may  always  be 
expected,  under  such  circumstances,  to  rise  to  such  a  height 
Strictly  speaking,  none  of  these  can  be  known  by  experience, 
but  are  conclusions  from  experience.  It  is  in  this  sense  only 
that  experience  can  be  applied  to  the  future,  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  to  any  general  fact ;  as,  e,  g,,  when  it  is 
said  that  we  know  by  experiefice  that  water  exposed  to  a  cer- 
tain temperature  will  freeze.'' ' 

Mr.  Locke*  has  assigned  experience  as  the  only  and  uniyersal 
source  of  human  knowledge.  ''Whence  hath  the  mind  all 
the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge?  To  this  I  answer,  in 
one  word,  from  experience;  in  that,  all  our  knowledge  is 
founded,  and  from  that  ultimately  deriyes  itself.  Our  obser- 
yation,  employed  either  about  external  sensible  objects,  or 
about  the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceiyed  and  re- 
flected on  by  ourselyes,  is  that  which  supplies  our  under- 
standing with  all  the  materials  of  thinking.     These  are  the 

«  PMtouph.  Rat^  met.  864.  •  Whateljr,  Log^  app.  L 

•  £uajf  m  Btm,  VmdenkakL,  book  U.,  ebtp.  1. 
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fountains  of  knowledge  from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have, 
or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring  —  that  is,  sensation  and  re- 
flection." 

In  opposition  to  this  Tiew,  according  to  which  all  human 
knowledge  is  d  poateiicri,  or  the  result  of  experience,  it  is  con- 
tended that  man  has  knowledge  d  priori — knowledge  which 
experience  neither  does  nor  can  give,  and  knowledge  without 
which  there  could  he  no  experience — inasmuch  as  all  the  gene- 
ralizations of  experience  proceed  and  rest  upon  it. 

"  No  accumulation  of  experiments  whatever  can  bring  a  general 
law  home  to  the  mind  of  man;  because  if  wo  rest  upon  ezperi- 
men  ts,our  conclusion  can  never  logically  pass  beyond  the  hounds 
of  our  premises ;  we  can  never  infer  more  than  we  have  proved ; 
and  all  the  past,  which  we  have  not'seen,  and  the  future,  which  we 
cannot  see,  is  still  lefl;  open,  in  which  new  experiences  may  arise 
to  overturn  the  present  theory.  And  yet  the  child  will  believe 
at  once  upon  a  single^  experiment.  Why?  Because  a  hand 
divine  has  implanted  in  him  the  tendency  to  generalise  thus 
rapidly.  Because  he  does  it  by  an  instinct,  of  which  he  can 
give  no  account,  except  that  he  is  so  formed  by  his  Maker."' 

''We  may  have  seen  one  circle,  and  investigated  its  proper- 
ties, but  why,  when  our  individual  experience  is  so  circum- 
scribed, do  we  as'sume  the  same  relations  of  all  ?  Simply 
because  the  understanding  has  the  conviction  intuitively  that 
similar  objects  will  have  similar  properties;  it  does  not  acquire 
this 'idea  by  sensation  or  custom;  the  mind  develops  it  by  its 
own  intrinsic  force — ^it  is  a  law  of  our  faculties,  ultimate  and 
universal,  from  which  all  reasoning  proceeds."' 

Experience,  more  especially  in  physical  philosophy,  is  either 
active  or  passive,  that  is,  it  is  constituted  by  observatiim  and 
experiment. 

**  Observaiiones  Jiunt  speetando  id  quod  natura  per  teipsam 
tponte  exhibei,  &perimenia  fiuni  ponendo  naivram  in  ea$ 
circumsiantiae,  in  quibue  debeat  agere,  et  nobis  ostendere  id 
quod  qucerimua"  * 


'  Aj  baTing  heen  odm  burnt  by  fire. 

•  Sewell,  CkritL  Jfor.,  chap.  24. 
■  Dr.  Mill,  Asayt,  p.  837. 

*  Boworich,  Not*  to  Staj'f  Poem,  IH  Sgtimatte. 
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These  are  more  fully  explained  and  characterized  in  the 
folloMring  passage  from  Sir  John  Uerschel.^ 

"  The  great,  and  indeed  the  only  ultimate  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  nature  and  its  laws  is  experience;  by  which  we 
mean  not  the  experience  of  one  man  only,  or  of  one  generation, 
but  the  accumulated  experience  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages, 
registered  in  books,  or  recorded  by  tradition.  But  experience 
may  be  acquired  in  two  ways :  either,  first,  by  noticing  facts  as 
they  occur,  without  any  attempt  to  influence  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  or  to  vary  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
occur ;  this  is  observation :  or,  secondly,  by  putting  in  action 
causes  and  agents  over  which  we  have  control,  and  purposely 
Varying  their  combinations,  and  noticing  what  effects  take 
place ;  this  is  experiment.  To  these  two  sources  we  must  look 
as  the  fountains  of  all  natural  science.  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  by  thus  distinguishing  observation  from  experiment,  to 
place  them  in  any  kind  of  contrast.  Essentially  they  are  much 
alike,  and  differ  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind ;  so  that,  perhaps, 
the  terms  passive  and  active  observation  might  better  express 
their  distinction ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  highly  important  to 
mark  the  different  states  of  mind  in  inquiries  carried  on  by 
their  respective  aids,  as  well  as  their  different  effects  in  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  science.  In  the  former,  we  sit  still  and 
listen  to  a  tale,  told  us,  perhaps  obscurely,  piecemeal,  and  at 
long  intervals  of  time,  with  our  attention  more  or  less  awake. 
It  is  only  by  after  rumination  that  we  gather  its  full  import ; 
and  often,  when  the  opportunity  is  gone  by,  we  have  to  regret 
that  our  attention  was  not  more  particularly  directed  to  some 
point  which,  at  the  time,  appeared  of  little  moment,  but  of 
which  we  at  length  appreciate  the  importance.  In  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cross-examine  our  witness,  and  by 
comparing  one  part  of  his  evidence  with  the  other,  while  he  is 
yet  before  us,  and  reasoning  upon  it  in  his  presence,  are 
enabled  to  put  pointed  and  searching  questions,  the  answer  to 
which  may  at  once  enable  us  to  make  up  our  minds.  Accord- 
ingly it  has  been  found  invariably,  that  in  those  departments 
of  physics  where  the  phenomena  are  beyond  our  control,  or 

•  On  the  Slud]/  ^f  AU.  P!M.,  hwriMfi  Cydo^  No.  xir^  p.  07. 
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into  which  experimental  inquiry,  from  other  causeSi  has  not 
been  carried,  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  been  slow,  uncer- 
tain, and  irregular ;  while  in  such  as  admit  of  experiment,  and 
in  which  mankind  have  agreed  to  its  adoption,  it  has  been 
rapid,  sure,  and  steady." — V,  Akaxxkst. 
EXPERDEEHT. — F.  Observation. 

EXFEEXMEHTUM  CBTTCIS.  — A  crucial  or  decisive  experi- 
ment in  attempting  to  interpret  the  laws  of  nature ;  so  called, 
by  Bacon,  from  the  crosses  or  way-posts  used  to  point  out 
roads,  because  they  determine  at  once  between  two  or  more 
possible  conclusions. 

Bacon'  says,  **  Crucial  instances  are  of  this  kind ;  when  in 
inquiry  into  any  nature  the  intellect  is  put  into  a  sort  of  equi- 
librium, so  that  it  is  uncertain  to  which  of  two,  or  sometimes 
more  natures,  the  cause  of  the  nature  inquired  into  ought  to 
be  attributed  or  assigned,  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  ordi- 
nary concurrence  of  more  natures  than  one ;  the  instances  of 
the  cross  show  that  the  union  of  the  one  nature  with  the  nature 
sought  for  is  faithful  and  indissoluble ;  while  that  of  the  other 
is  varied  and  separable ;  whence  the  question  is  limited,  and 
that  first  nature  received  as  the  cause,  and  the  other  sent  off 
and  rejected." 

Sir  G.  Blane'  notices  that  in  chemistry  a  single  experiment 
is  conclusive,  and  the  epithet  experimentum  cntcis  applied; 
because  the  crucible  derives  its  name  from  the  figure  of  the 
cross  being  stamped  upon  it. 

A  and  B,  two  different  causes,  may  produce  a  certain  number 
of  similar  effects ;  find  some  effect  which  the  one  produces  and 
the  other  does  not,  and  this  will  point  out,  as  the  direction- 
post  (cnix),  at  a  point  where  two  highways  meet,  which  of 
these  causes  may  have  been  in  operation  in  any  particular 
instance.  Thus,  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  Oriental  plague 
are  common  to  other  diseases ;  but  when  the  observer  discovers 
the  peculiar  bubo  or  boil  of  the  complaint,  he  has  an  instaniia 
erucis  which  directs  him  immediately  to  its  discovery. 

"  If  all  that  the  senses  present  to  the  mind  is  sensations, 
Berkeley  must  be  right ;  but  Berkeley  assumed  this  premiss 

<  Abe.  Org^  book  U^  Met  SO.  •  Mei.  £<y.,  p.  80. 
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without  any  foundation  or  any  proof  of  it.  The  sixe  and  shape 
of  things  are  presented  to  us  by  our  senses,  yet  every  one 
knows  that  sise  and  shape  are  not  sensations. 

**  This  I  would  therefore  humbly  propose  as  an  expertmet^ 
turn  crueis,  by  which  the  ideal  system  must  stand  or  fall ;  and 
it  brings  the  matter  to  a  short  issue.  Extension,  figure,  and 
motion,  may — any  one  or  all  of  them — be  taken  for  the  sub-  . 
jeot  of  this  experiment.  Either  they  are  ideas  of  sensation, 
or  they  are  not.  If  any  one  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  an 
idea  bf  sensation,  or  to  have  the  least  resemblance  to  any  sen- 
sation, I  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth,  and  give  up  all  pre- 
tence to  reconcile  reason  to  common  sense  in  this  matter,  and 
must  suffer  the  ideal  scepticism  to  triumph."* 

"  If,  in  a  variety  of  cases  presenting  a  general  resemblance, 
whenever  a  certain  circumstance  is  present,  a  certain  effect 
follows,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  one  is  dependent  on 
the  other ;  but  if  you  can  also  find  a  case  where  the  circum- 
stance is  absent  from  the  combination,  and  the  effect  also  dis- 
appears, your  conclusion  has  all  the  evidence  in  its  favour  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  When  a  decisive  trial  can  be  made 
by  leaving  out,  in  this  manner,  the  cause  of  which  we  wish 
to  trace  the  effect,  of  by  insulating  any  substances  so  as  to 
exclude  all  agents  but  those  we  wish  to  operate,  or  in  any 
other  way,  such  a  decisive  trial  receives  the  title  of  experi- 
mentum  critcis.  One  of  the  most  interesting  on  record  is  that 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  by  which  he  established  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  the  electricity  of  our  common  machines."  * 
EZTEHSIOH  {exiendo,  to  stretch  from).—"  The  notions  acquired 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  by  the  movement  of  the  body, 
compared  with  what  is  learnt  by  the  eye,  make  up  the  idea 
expressed  by  the  word  extension"* 

Extension  is  that  property  of  matter  by  which  it  occupies 
space ;  it  relates  to  the  qualities  of  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, without  which  no  substance  can  exist ;  but  has  no  re- 
spect to  the  size  or  shape  of  a  body.  Solidity  is  an  essential 
quality  of  matter  as  well  as  extension.    And  it  is  from  the 

•  Reld,  Jnqmty  into  Bum.  MRnd,  ch.  &,  Me.  7. 

•  8.  Bslloy,  DUcouna^  Loud.,  1852,  p.  160. 

•  Tbylor,  Elmadt  iff  ThximgU. 
17 
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resistance  of  a  solid  body,  as  the  ocoaaion,  that  i?re  get  the 
idea  of  extcmalUy  —  q.  v. 

According  to  the  Cartesians,  extension  was  the  essence  of 
matter.  **Sola  igiiur  exienno  corporis  naturam  const iiuU,  quum 
ilia  omni  solum  sempergue  conveniaif  adeo  ut  nihil  in  corpore 
prius  percipere  possumus."  ^ 

Hobbes's  views  are  giyen,  Phil,  iVtma.' 

Locke's  yiews  are  given,  in  Essay  on  Hum,  Understand,* 
ExtenBion  (Logical),  when  predicated  as  belonging  to  a  general 
term,  means  the  number  of  objects  included  under  it,  and 
comprehension  means  the  common  characters  belonging  to 
such  objects. 

*'  I  call  the  comprtlunsion  of  an  idea,  those  attributes  which 
it  involves  in  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  it 
without  destroying  it ;  as  the  comprehension  of  the  idea  tri- 
angle includes  extension,  figure,  three  lines,  three  angles,  and 
the  equality  of  these  three  angles  to  two  right  angles,  &c. 

"  I  call  the  extension  of  an  idea  those  subjects  to  which  that 
idea  applies,  which  are  also  called  the  inferiors  of  a  general 
term,  which,  in  relation  to  them,  is  called  superior,  as  the 
idea  of  triangle  in  general  extends  to  all  the  different  sorts  of 
triangles."^ 

We  cannot  detach  any  properties  from  a  notion  without  ex- 
tending the  list  of  objects  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  if  we 
abstract  from  a  rose  its  essential  qualities,  attending  only  to 
those  which  it  connotes  as  a  plant,  wo  extend  its  application, 
before  limited  to  flowers  with  red  petals,  to  the  oak,  fir,  &a. 
But  as  we  narrow  the  sphere  of  a  notion,  the  qualities  which 
it  comprehends  proportionally  increase.  If  we  restrict  the 
term  body  to  animal,  we  include  life  and  sensation — ^if  to  man, 
it  comprehends  reaaon. 

Thus  emerges  the  law  of  the  inverse  ratio  between  the  ex- 
tension of  common  terms  and  their  comprehension,  viz.,  the 
greater  the  extension  the  less  the  comprehension^  and  vice 
versa, 

*  U  Grmiid,  Jn$t.  PhOoaoph^  ptn  ir^  p.  152. 

*  Pan  H^  e.  8,  wet  1. 

■  B.  II.,  chap.  13,  aea  alM  abap.  U;  RaJd,  inquiry,  c.  0,  Mat  5»  S;  JMeB.  Aw.,  cmmj 

a,e.io. 

*  Bfri.  Bfffi.  LogiOt  part  L  cbap.  flb 
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EZTERVALITT  or  OUTNESS.  —  "  Pressure  or  resistance  ne- 
cessarily supposes  extemalUy  in  the  thing  which  presses  or 
resists." ' 

"  Distance  or  outness  is  neither  immediately  of  itself  per- 
ceived by  sight,  nor  yet  apprehended  or  judged  of  by  lines 
and  angles,  but  is  only  suggested  to  our  thoughts/'  &c.* — F. 
Peaception. 


PABLE.  —  **  The  word  fable  is  at  present  generally  limited  to 
those  fictions  in  which  the  resemblance  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion is  not  direct  but  analogical."* 

Fable  and  Myth  were  at  one  time  synonyms.  "FMes  of 
^sop  and  other  eminent  mythologists"  by  Sir  R.  L'Estrange.^ 
— V.  Apologue. 
FACT.  —  "Whatever  really  exists,  whether  necessarily  or  rela- 
tively, may  be  called  ufact,  A  statement  concerning  a  num- 
ber of  /acts,  is  called  a  doctrine  (when  it  is  considered  abso- 
lutdy  as  a  truth),  and  a  law  (when  it  is  considered  relaiivdy 
to  an  intelligence  ordaining  or  receiving  it)."' 

By  a  matter  offact^  in  ordinary  usage,  is  meant  something 
which  might,  conceivably,  be  submitted  to  the  senses;  and 
about  which  it  is  supposed  there  could  be  no  disagreement 
among  persons  who  should  be  present,  and  to  whose  senses  it 
should  be  submitted ;  and  by  a  matter  of  opinion  is  understood 
anything  respecting  which  an  ej^erciae  of  judgment  would  be 
called  for  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  have  certain  objects 
before  them,  and  who  might  conceivably  disagree  in  their 
judgment  thereupon."' — V.  Opinion. 

"  By  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  anything  of  which  we 
obtain  a  conviction  from  our  internal  consciousness,  or  any 
individual  event  or  phenomenon  which  is  the  object  of  sensa- 
tion." ^ 

It  is  thus  opposed  to  matter  of  inference.    Thus,  the  destruo- 

*  Adam  Smith,  On  Ou  Sefues. 

*  Berkeley,  RHncipla  of  KnowUdge,  part  i^  met  43. 

*  Whuteljr,  Bhet^  part  1.,  ch.  2,  2  8.  *  Fol.,  Lood.,  1704. 

>  Iron*,  On  Final  Qtuaes,  p.  48.  •  Whately,  BheL,  pt  L,  oh.  S^  {  4. 

V  Sir  O.  G.  UwiM,  Etwjf  en  AJUunet  qfAuOorUy,  pp.  1-4. 
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iiveness  of  cholera  is  matier  of  fact ,  the  mode  of  its  propar 
gation  is  maUer  of  inference.  Matter  of  fact  also  denotes  what 
is  certain,  as  opposed  to  matter  of  doubt.  The  existence  of 
God  is  matter  offad^  though  ascertained  by  reasoning. 

"  The  distinction  of  fact  and  tl^eory  is  only  relatire.  Events 
and  phenomena  considered  as  particulars  which  may  be  col- 
ligated by  induction,  are  fact^ ;  considered  as  generalities 
already  obtained  by  colligation  of  otheryo^,  they  are  theoria 
The  same  eyent  or  phenomenon  is  tkfact  or  a  theory,  according 
as  it  is  considered  as  standing  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
inductiye  bracket."  * 

"  Theories  which  are  true,  Are  facts.**  * — V.  Opinion. 
FACTITIOTrS  (factito,  to  practise),  is  applied  to  what  is  the 
result  of  use  or  art,  in  distinction  to  what  is  the  product  of 
nature.    Mineral  waters  made  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
springs  are  coMiid  factitious. 

Cupiditas  alionim  exist imaiionis  non  est  factitia  sed  nobis 
congenita;  deprehendiiur  enim  et  in  ir^fantibus  qui,  etiam  ante 
refleciionis  usum,  molestia  ajfficiuntur,  guym  parvi  a  ceteris 
pendunlur} 

'*  It  is  enough  that  we  have  moral  ideas,  howeyer  obtained ; 
whether  by  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  or  faetUiousIy, 
makes  no  difference."* 

"  To  Mr.  Locke,  the  writings  of  HobbcHB  suggested  much  of 
the  sophistry  displayed  in  the  first  book  of  his  essay  on  the 
factitious  nature  of  our  moral  principles."* 
FACULTY. — Facultates  sunt  aut  quibus  facilius^/,  aut  sine  quibus 
omnino  confci  non  potest.* 

Facultas  est  qitadibet  tis  actita,  seu  virtusy  sen  potestas.  SdlH 
etiam  vocari  potentia,  verum  tune  inteUigenda  estpotentia  activa^ 
seu  habilitas  ad  agendum.'' 

"  The  word  faculty  is  most  properly  applied  to  those  powers 
of  the  mind  which  are  original  and  natural,  and  which  make 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind."* 

*  Whewell,  Phih$nph,  IndueL  Seieneetf  iipbortom  23. 

•  Ibid.,  On  htdudion,  p.  23.  •  N.  Uoondre,  Intl.  PhUouplL,  torn.  Ul,  p.  81. 

*  Uampden,  Jntnd,  to  Mar.  PhUotnph^  p.  13. 

•  Stewart,  Prtlim,  JHsterl^  p.  61  •  Ckero,  De  Ikvmt.,  IiK  II,  40 
^CbMny\a,LexicimPhaoioph.  •  field,  JWeB.  iVw,  cMaj  L»  «hiip.  L 
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A  faculty  is  the  natural  power  by  which  phenomena  are 
produced  by  a  person  that  is  an  agent,  who  can  direct  and 
concentrate  the  power  which  he  possesses.* 

Bodies  have  the  property  of  being  put  in  motion,  or  of  being 
melted.  The  magnet  has  an  attractive  potoer.  Plants  have 
a  medical  virtue*  But  instead  of  blind  and  fatal  activity,  let 
the  being  who  has  power  be  conscious  of  it,  and  be  able  to 
exercise  and  regulate  it ;  this  is  what  is  meant  by  faculty.  It 
implies  intelligence  and  freedom.  It  is  personality  which 
gives  the  character  of  faculties  to  those  natural  powers  which 
belong  to  us.' 

*' The factiUics  of  the  mind  and  iIb potters"  says  Dr.  Reid, 
"  are  often  used  as  synonymous  expressions.  But/'  continues 
he,  "as  most  synonyms  havo  some  minute  distinction  that 
deserves  notice,  I  apprehend  that  the  word  faculty  is  most 
properly  applied  to  those  powers  of  the  mind  which  are  original 
and  natural,  and  which  make  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.  There  are  other  powers  which  are  acquired  by  use, 
exercise,  or  study,  which  are  not  called  yart/Z/ie^,  but  habits. 
There  must  bo  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
necessary  to  our  being  able  to  acquire  habitSf  and  this  is  com- 
monly called  capacity" 

Such  are  the  distinct  meanings  which  Dr.  Reid  would  assign 
to  these  words,  and  these  meanings  are  in  accordance  both  with 
their  philosophical  and  more  familiar  use.  The  distinction 
between  power  and  faculty  is,  that  faculty  is  more  properly 
applied  to  what  is  natural  and  Original,  in  opposition  or  con- 
trast to  what  is  acquired.  We  say  ihe  faculty  of  judging,  but 
ihe  power  of  habit.  But,  as  all  our  faculties  are  powers,  wo 
can  apply  the  latter  term  equally  to  what  is  original  and  to 
what  is  acquired.  And  wo  can  say,  with  equal  propriety,  the 
power  of  judging  and  the  poufer  of  habit.  The  acquiring  of 
habits  is  peculiar  to  man:  at  least  the  inferior  animals  do  so  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  in 
the  constitution  of  the  human,  mind  upon  which  the  acquiring 
of  habits  depends.  This,  says  Dr.  Reid,  is  called  a  capacity. 
The  capacity  is  natural,  the  habit  is  acquired.    Dr.  Reid  did 

«  Joalfro7,  MeUuigett  Bnisdt,  1831,  p.  219.  *  Diet  du  ScUneet  PfUhtoph, 

17* 
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not  recognize  the  distinction  between  actiye  and  passive  pOTrer. 
But  a  capacity  is  a  passive  power.  The  term  is  applied  to 
those  manifestations  of  mind  in  which  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  passive,  or  as  affected  Or  acted  on  by  something  external  to 
itself.  Thus,  we  say  a  man  is  capable  of  gratitude,  or  love, 
or  grief,  or  joy.  We  speak  also  of  the  capacity  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  Now,  in  these  forms  of  expression,  the  mind  is 
considered  as  the  passive  recipient  of  certain  affections  or  im- 
pressions coming  upon  it.  Taking  into  account  the  distinction 
of  powers  as  active  and  passive,  "  these  terms,"  says  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,*  "  stand  in  the  following  relations.  Potcers  are 
active  oji^ passive,  natural  and  acquired.  Powers  natural  and 
active  are  called  faculties.  Powers  natural  and  passive,  cO" 
paeitits  or  receptivities.  Powers  acquired  are  JiabitSy  and  habit 
is  used  both  in  an  active  and  passive  sense.  The  power, 
again,  of  acquiring  a  habit  is  called  a  disposition.''  This  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  tho  explanations  of  Dr.  Roid,  only 
that  instead  of  disposition  he  employs  the  term  capacity,  to 
denote  that  on  which  the  acquiring  of  habits  is  founded.  Dis- 
position is  employed  by  Dr.  Reid  to  denote  one  of  the  active 
principles  of  our  nature. 

One  great  end  and  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  reduce  facts  and 
phenomena  to  general  heads  and  laws.  The  philosophy  of 
mind,  therefore,  endeavours  to  arrange  and  classify  the  opera- 
tions of  mind  according  to  the  general  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  observed.  Thus  we  find  that  the  mind  fre- 
quently exerts  itself  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tho  objects 
around  it  by  means  of  the  bodily  senses.  These  operations 
vary  according  to  the  sense  employed,  and  according  to  the 
object  presented.  But  in  smelling,  tasting,  and  touching,  and 
in  all  its  operations  by  means  of  the  senses,  the  mind  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  some  object  different  from  itself.  This 
general  fact  is  denoted  by  the  term  perception ;  and  we  say 
that  the  mind,  as  manifested  in  these  operations,  has  tho  potter 
OT  faculty  of  perception.  The  knowledge  which  the  mind  thus 
acquires  can  be  recalled  or  reproduced,  and  this  is  an  operation 
which  the  mind  delights  to  perform,  both  from  the  pleasuro 
which  it  feels  in  reviving  objects  of  former  knowledge,  and  the 

*  Rei^M  World,  p.  221. 
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benefit  which  results  from  reflecting  upon  them.  But  the  re- 
calling or  reproducing  objects  of  former  knowledge  is  an  act 
altogether  different  from  the  act  of  originally  obtaining  it.  It 
implies  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  power  to  perform  it.  And 
hence  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  a  power  of  recollection  or  a 
Jxtculty  of  memory.  A  perception  is  quite  distinct  from  a  recol- 
lection. In  the  one  we  acquire  knowledge  which  is  new  to  us — 
in  the  other  we  reproduce  knowledge  which  we  already  possess. 

In  the  operations  of  recollection  or  memory  it  is  often  neces- 
sary that  the  mind  exert  itself  to  exclude  some  objects  which 
present  themselyes,  and  to  introduce  others  which  do  not  at 
first  appear.  In  such  cases  the  mind  does  so  by  an  act  of  re- 
solying  or  determining,  by  a  yolition.  Now,  a  volition  is  alto- 
gether different  from  a  cognition.  To  know  is  one  thing,  to 
will  is  quite  another  thing.  Hence  it  is  that  we  assign  these 
different  acts  to  different  powers,  and  say  that  the  mind  has  a 
power  of  understanding,  and  also  a  power  of  willing.  The 
power  of  understanding  may  exert  itself  in  different  ways,  and 
although  the  end  and  result  of  all  its  operations  be  knowledge, 
the  different  ways  in  which  knowledge  is  acquired  or  improyed 
may  be  assigned,  as  we  have  seen  they  are,  to  different  powers  or 
faadiUa — ^but  these  are  all  considered  as  powers  of  understand- 
ing. In  like  manner  the  power  of  willing  or  determining  may 
be  exerted  under  different  conditions,  and,  for  the  siJce  of 
distinctness,  these  may  be  denoted  by  different  terms ;  but  still 
they  are  included  in  one  class,  and  called  |K)wer8  of  the 
wUl. 

Before  the  will  is  exerted  we  are  in  a  state  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  the  act  of  will  has  for  its  end  to  continue  that  state 
or  to  terminate  it.  The  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  which  we 
are  susceptible  are  numerous  and  varied,  but  the  power  or 
capacity  of  being  affected  by  them  is  denoted  by  the  term 
sensibility  or  feeling.  And  we  are  said  not  only  to  have  powers 
of  understanding  and  will,  but  powers  of  sensibility. 

When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind, 
we  mean  that  certain  operations  of  mind  have  been  observed, 
and  classified  according  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
under  which  they  manifest  themselves,  and  that  distinct  names 
liave  been  given  to  these  classes  of  phenomena,  to  mark  what 
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is  peculiar  in  the  act  or  operation,  and  consequently  in  the 
power  or  faculty  to  which  they  are  referred.  But  when  we 
thus  classify  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  assign  them  to 
different  powers,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  we  divide  the 
mind  into  different  compartments,  of  which  each  has  a  different 
energy.  The  energy  is  the  same  in  one  and  all  of  the  oper- 
ations. It  is  the  same  mind  acting  according  to  different  con- 
ditions and  laws.  The  energy  is  one  and  indivisible.  It  is  only 
the  manifestations  of  it  that  we  arrange  and  classify. 

This  is  well  put  by  the  famous  Alcuin,  who  was  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  following  passage,  which 
is  translated  from  his  work  De  Ratione  AnimcR:-^**  The  soul 
bears  divers  names  according  to  the  nature  of  its  operations ; 
inasmuch  as  it  lives  and  makes  live,  it  is  the  soul  (anitna) ; 
inasmuch  as  it  contemplates,  it  is  the  spirit  {spirxtus) ;  inas- 
much as  it  feels,  it  is  sentiment  (sengxis);  since  it  reflects,  it 
is  thought  {animus) ;  as  it  oomprehends,  intelligence  {mens) ; 
inasmuch  as  it  discerns,  reason  {ratio) ;  as  it  consents,  will 
{voluntas);  as  it  recollects,  memory  {mtmoria).  But  these 
things  are  not  divided  in  substance  as  in  name,  for  all  this  is 
the  soul,  and  one  soul  only.'' 
Faeolties  of  the  Mind  (Classification  of)  .—The  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  were  formerly  distinguished  as  gnostic  or  cogni- 
tive, and  orectic  or  appetent.  They  have  also  been  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  understanding  or  to  the  will,  and  have  been 
designated  as  intellectual  or  active.  A  threefold  classification 
of  them  is  now  generally  adopted,  and  they  are  reduced  to  the 
heads  of  intellect  or  cognition,  of  sensitivity  or  feeling,  and  of 
activity  or  will.  Under  each  of  these  heads,  again,  it  is 
Qommon  to  speak  of  several  subordinate  faadties, 

**  This  way  of  speaking  oi  JacuUies  has  misled  many  into  a 
confused  notion  of  so  many  distinct  agents  in  us,  which  had 
their  several  provinces  and  authorities,  and  did  command, 
obey,  and  perform  several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings: 
which  has  been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity, 
and  uncertainty,  in  questions  relating  to  them.''  * 

Dr.  Brown,'  instead  of  ascribing  so  many  distinct  faculties  to 

*  Locke,  Atoy  on  Hum.  UndUrdand^  book  iL,  diap.  21,  ( 17, 90. 
"LeetvrezTi 
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the  xzund,  which  is  one,  would  speak  of  it  «s  in  different 
states,  or  under  different  affections. — V,  Opbrations  of  ths 
Mixn. 

'*  Les  divers  facult^s  que  Ton  considere  dans  Tame,  ne  sont 
point  des  ohoses  distinctes  reellement,  mais  le  mtoe  6tre  dif-  . 
fcrement  consider^.'' ' 

"  Quoiquo  nous  donnions  a  ces  facult^s  des  noms  differents, 
par  rapport  a  leur  diyerses  operations,  cela  ne  nous  oblige 
pas  a  les  regarder  comme  des  choses  differentes,  car  Tentende- 
ment  n'est  autre  chose  que  rame»  en  tant  qu'elle  retient  et  se 
ressouyient ;  la  Tolont6  n'est  autre  ohoee  que  Tame,  en  tant 

qu'elle  Tout  et  qu'elle  choisit De'  sorte  qu'on 

peut  entendre  que  toutes  ces  facult^s  ne  sont,  au  fond,  que 
le  mime  ame,  qui,  recoit  divers  noms,  a  cause  de  ses  differentes 
operations."' 

'*  Man  is  sometimes  in  a  predominajU  state  of  uUdHgence^ 
sometimes  in  a  predominant  state  of  feding,  and  sometimes  in 
a  predominant  slate  of  action  and  determination.  To  call 
these,  however,  separate  faculties,  is  altogether  beside  the 
mark.  No  act  of  intelligence  can  be  performed  without  the 
will,  no  act  of  determination  without  the  intellect,  and  no  act 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other  without  some  amount  of  feeling 
being  mingled  in  the  process.  Thus,  whilst  thej  each  have 
iheir  own  distinctive  characteristics,  yet  there  is  a  perfect 
unity  at  the  root."* 

'*  I  feel  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  believing  my  mind 
to  be  made  up  of  distinct  entities,  or  attributes,  or  faculties, 
than  that  my  foot  is  made  up  of  walking  and  running.  My 
mind,  I  firmly  believe,  thinks,  and  wills,  and  remembers,  just 
as  simply  as  my  body  walks,  and  runs,  and  rests."* 

*'  It  would  be  ifeU  if,  instead  of  speaking  of  *the  powers 
{oT  facuUies)  of  the  mind '  (which  causes  misunderstanding)* 
we  adhered  to  the  designation  of  the  several '  operations  of 
one  mind  ;*  which  most  psychologists  recommend,  but  in  the 
sequel  forget."* 

*  Aroand,  Ikt  Vrau  tt  4a  ^uuet  Idea,  eh.  27. 

*  Bossuet,  Oonnaiuanet  dt  Jheu,  ch.  2,  art  20. 

•  Morell,  rkychaiogyf  p.  61.  « Ironi^  Final  Onum,  p.  08. 

•  Peachtenlebeo,  JiUUad  Psychoi,  %wo,  1U7,  ^  120. 
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"  The  judgment  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  distinct 
power  OT  facility  of  the  soul,  differing  from  the  imagination, 
the  memory,  &c.,  as  the  heart  differs  from  the  lungs,  or  the 
brain  from  the  stomach.  All  that  ought  to  be  understood  by 
these  modes  of  expression  is,  that  the  mind  sometimes  com- 
pares objects  or  notions ;  sometimes  joins  together  images ; 
sometimes  has  the  feeling  of  past  time  with  an  idea  now 
present,  &c."^ 

**  Notwithstanding  we  divide  th^  soul  into  several  powers 
and  factdiies,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  soul  itself,  since 
it  is  the  whole  soul  that  remembers,  understands,  wills,  or 
imagines.  Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory,  under- 
standing, will,  imagination,  and  tfie  like  faculties,  is  for  the 
better  enabling  us  to  express  ourselves  in  such  abstracted 
subjects  of  speculation,  not  that  there  is  any  such  division  in 
the  soul  itself."' 

''The  expression,  'man  perceives,  and  remembers,  and 
imagines,  and  reasons,'  denotes  all  that  is  conveyed  by  the 
longer  phrase,  '  the  mind  of  man  has  the  faculties  of  percep- 
tion, and  memory,  and  imagination,  and  reasoning.''" 

"Herbart  rejects  the  whole  theory  of  mental  inherent 
faculties  as  chimerical,  and  has,  in  consequence,  aimed  some 
severe  blows  at  the  psychology  of  Kant.  But,  in  fact,  it  is 
only  the  rational  psychology  which  Kant  exploded,  which  is 
open  to  this  attack.  It  may  be  that  in  mental,  as  in  physical 
mechanics,  we  know  force  only  from  its  effects ;  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  distinct  effects  will  thus  form  the  real  basis  of 
psychology.  The  faculties  may  then  be  retained  as  a  con- 
venient method  of  classification,  provided  the  language  is 
properly  explained,  and  no  more  is  attributed  to  them  than  is 
warranted  by  consciousness.  The  same  consciousness  which 
tells  me  that  seeing  is  distinct  from-hearing,  tells  me  also  that 
volition  is  distinct  from  both ;  and  to  speak  of  the  faculty  of 
will  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  the  consciousness 
of  a  distinct  class  of  mental  phenomena."^ 
FAITH. — K  Belief. 

"  Taylor,  ElemenU  of  ThtrnghL  »  /^pteUOMTf  No.  SOO. 

•  8.  Biiiley,  LeUfrs  on  FhiloKph,  Hum.  Mind,  pu  18. 
«  SUdmI,  Proi^isoin.  Z^y.,  p.  34,  note. 
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PALLACT  (A)  is  an  argument,  or  apparent  argument,  profes*- 
ing  to  decide  the  matter  at  issne,  while  it  really  does  not. 
Fallacies  have  been  arranged  as  logical,  semi-loffical,  and  non^ 
logical.  By  Aristotle  they  were  arranged  in  two  classes— 
according  as  the /a^acy  lay  in  the  ybrm,  in  dietione;  or  in  the 
malter,  extra  didionem.  The  fallaciet,  in  form  or  expression, 
are  the  following :  — 

Faliacia  ifiqiliTO€atioili8»  arising  from  the  use  of  an  equivo- 
cal word  ;  as,  the  dog  is  an  anunal ;  Sirius  is  the  dog ;  there- 
fore, Slrius  is  an  animal. 

FalUtoia  Amphibolias,  arising  from  doubtful  construction; 
guod  tangitur  a  Socrate  Ulud  teniii ;  columna  iangitur  a  So* 
crate;  ergo  columna  eentit.  In  the  major  proposition  seniU 
means  '*  Socrates  feels."  In  the  conclusion,  it  means  "  feels 
Socrates." 

Fallaoia  Compositioilis,  when  what  is  proposed,  in  a  divided 
sense,  is  afterwards  taken  collectively ;  as,  two  and  three  are 
even  and  odd ;  five  is  two  and  three ;  therefore  five  is  even 
and  odd. 

Fallacia  DivisioniSt  when  what  is  proposed  in  a  eoUeeiive^  is 
afterwards  taken  in  a  divided  sense ;  as,  the  planets  are  seven; 
Mercury  and  Venus  are  planets ;  therefore  Mercury  and  Yenns 
are  seven. 

Pallacia  Aocentnty  when  the  same  thing  is  predicated  of  dif- 
ferent terms,  if  they  be  only  written  or  pronounced  in  the 
same  way ;  as,  Equns  est  quadrvpet;  Aristides  est  aquus;  ergo 
Aristides  est  quadrupes. 

Fallaoia  FignrsD  Diotionis,  when,  from  any  similitude  between 
two  words,  what  is  granted  of  one  is,  by  a  forced  application, 
predicated  of  another ;  as,  projectoQrs  are  unfit  to  be  trusted ; 
this  man  has  formed  a  project ;  therefore,  this  man  is  unfit  to 
be  trusted. 

Fallacies  in  the  matter,  or  extra  didumem,  according  to 
some,  are  the  only  fallacies  strictly  logical ;  while,  according 
to  the  formal  school  of  logicians,  they  are  beyond  the  province 
of  logic  altogether. 

Fallaoia  Aooidentil,  when  what  is  accidental  is  confounded 
with  what  is  essential;  as,  we  are  forbidden  to  kill;  using 
capital  punishment  is  killing ;  we  are  forbidden  to  use  capital 
punishment. 
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Fallacia  a  Dicto  Secimdam  qxdi  ad  Dictum  Simplioiter, 
when  a  term  is  used,  in  one  premiss,  in  a  limited,  and  in  the 
other  in  an  unlimited  sense ;  as,  the  Ethiopian  is  while  <u  to 
his  teeth;  therefore  he  is  white. 

Fallacia  Ignorationis  Elenchi,  an  argument  in  which  the 
point  in  dispute  is  intentionally  or  ignoranilj  overlooked,  and 
the  conclusion  is  irrelevant ;  as  if  any  one,  to  show  the  inu- 
tility of  the  art  of  logic,  should  prove  that  men  unacquainted 
with  it  have  reasoned  well. 

Fallacia  a  non  Causa  pro  Caiua,  is  divided  mic>faUacia  a  non 
vera  pro  tiera,  and  faUacia  a  non  tali  pro  tali;  as,  "a  comet 
has  appeared,  therefore,  there  will  be  vrar."  **  What  intoxi- 
cates should  be  prohibited.  Wine  intoxicates."  Excess  of  it 
does. 

Fallacia  Consequentis,  when  that  is  inferred  which  does  not 
logically  follow;  aa,  ''he- is  an  animal;  therefore  he  is  a 


Fallacia  Fetitionis  Principii  (begging  the  question),  when 
that  is  assumed  for  granted,  which  ought  to  have  been  proved ; 
as,  when  a  thing  is  proved  by  itself  {culled  petitio^o^tm),  "  he 
is  a  man,  therefore,  he  is  a  man ;  or  by  a  synonym ;  as,  "a 
sabre  is  sharp,  therefore  a  scimitar  is ;''  or  by  anything  equally 
unknoum ;  as,  Paradise  was  in  Armenia,  therefore,  Gih6n  ia 
an  Asiatic  river;  or  by  anything  more  wiknown;  as,  **thiB 
square  is  twice  the  size  of  this  triangle,  because  equal  to  this 
circle ;"  or  by  reasoning  in  a  circle,  t.  e,,  when  the  disputant 
tries  to  prove  reciprocally  conclusion  from  premises,  and  pre- 
mises from  conclusion ;  as,  "  fire  is  hot,  therefore  it  bums ;" 
and  afterwards,  "  fire  burns,  therefore  it  is  hot ;"  '*  the  stars 
twinkle,  therefore  they  are  distant ;"  "  the  stars  are  distant, 
therefore  they  twinkle." 

Fallacia  Flnrinm  Interogationnin,  when  two  or  more  questions, 
requiring  each  a  separate  answer,  are  proposed  as  one,  so  thai 
if  one  answer  be  given,  it  must  be  inapplicable  to  one  of 
the  particulars  asked ;  as,  "  was  Pisistratus  the  usurper  and 
Boourge  of  Athens  ?"  The  answer  ''  no  "  would  be  false  of 
the  former  particular,  and  **  yes"  would  be  false  of  the  latter. 
ThefaUlacy  is  overthrown  by  giving  to  each  particular  a  sepa- 
rate reply. 
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FALSE,  FALSITY. — Theya^^,  in  one  sense,  applies  to  things ; 
and  there  isya/^iYy  either  when  things  really -arc  not,  or  when 
it  is  impossible  they  can  be;  as  when  it  is  said  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  diagonal  to  the  side  of  a  square  is  commensur- 
able, or  that  you  sit  —  the  one  is  absolutely /oZm,  the  other 
accidentally — for  in  the  one  case  and  the  other  the  fact 
affirmed  is  not. 

The  false  is  also  predicated  of  things  which  really  exist,  but 
which  appear  other  than  they  are,  or  what  they  are  not ;  a 
portrait,  or  a  dream.  They  haye  a  kind  of  reality,  but  they 
really  are  not  what  they  represent.  Thus,  we  say  that  things 
are  Jfalse,  either  because  they  do  not  absolutely  exist,  or  bo- 
eanse  they  are  but  appearances  and  not  realities. 

FaUity  is  opposed  to  verity  or  truth  —  g.  v. 

To  transcendental  truth,  or  trtUk  of  being,  the  opposite  is 
nonentity  rather  than /a2n^y.  A  thing  that  really  is,  is  what 
it  18.  A  thing  that  is  not  is  a  nonentity.  Falsity,  then,  is  two- 
fold — of^eetive  taidfomud.  Objective  falsity  is  when  a  thing 
resembles  a  thing  which  it  really  is  not,  or  when  a  sign  or 
proposition  seems  to  represent  or  enunciate  what  it  does  not. 
Formal  falsity  belongs  to  the  intellect  when  it  fails  to  discoyer 
o\^9C\xv^j  falsity t  and  judges  according  to  appearances  rather 
than  the  reality  and  truth  of  things.  Formal  falsity  is  error ; 
which  is  opposed  to  logical  truth.  To  moral  truth,  the  oppo* 
site  is  falsehood  or  lying. 
FAHCT  (totyfoM).  —  "Imagination  or  phantasy,  in  ite  most  ex- 
tensive meaning,  is  the  faculty  representatioe  of  the  phenomena 
both  of  the  internal  and  external  worlds.''^ 

«Ib  tlM  toui 
An  manj  \mmit  fMolttaii,  that  lem 
B«MOB  u  chief;  UDOOg  tbem  fmcjf  iMst 
Her  oflM  holds ;  of  all  «ztenial  thingi 
Whieh  tho  Are  watebftil  mdms  repietaut 
Bho  Ibnns  Imaglnrnttoni^  airy  thapaa." 

Milton,  BuraOiH  Lott,  book  t. 

**  Whara  fanitujf,  near  handmaid  to  tha  mind, 
Bits  and  baholdis  and  doth  dlwsarn  them  all; 
Oompoanda  in  one  things  different  in  their  kind, 
Oomparet  tho  black  and  wbite^  tho  great  and  small." 

«r  John  Sariaa,  HmarUOitg, 

« Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Bdd^t  Wvrk;  note  ■,  seat  1. 
18  O 
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**  Whni  nature  rests, 
Oft  In  ber  sbsence  mimic  /anry  vskcs 
To  imitate  ber,  but,  mifjoining  nbspes, 
Wikl  irork  produces  oft,  but  most  In  dreams.* 

<<Tell  me  irhere  \m  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  tbe  beart,  or  in  tbe  beadt 
How  begot,  bow  nourisbedT' 

Mtnh.  nff  Vinice,  act  lU^  seane  2. 

**  Break,  PhanitUf  ftom  tby  caTe  of  cloud, 

And  waTe  tby  purple  wings, 
Now  all  tby  figures  are  allowed, 

And  Tarious  sbapes  of  tblngs. 
Create  of  airy  Ibnns  a  stream ; 

It  must  bave  blood  and  nougbt  of  pbl#gm ; 
And  tbougb  it  be  a  waking  dream. 

Yet  let  It  like  an  odour  rise 
To  all  tbe  senses  bere, 

And  fall  like  sleep  upon  tbeir  eyes. 
Or  jnusie  on  tbeir  ear."  —  Ben  Jonson. 

"How  various  soever  the  pictures  oi  fancy,  the  materials, 
according  to  some,  are  all  derived  from  sense;  so  that  the 
maxim — 2^kil  est  in  intellectu  nisi priu8  fuerii  in  sensu — ^though 
not  true  of  the  intellect,  holds  with  regard  to  the^^anfosy."' 

Addison'  said  that  he  used  the  words  imagination  tJid  fancy 
indiscriminately. 

Mr.  Stewart'  said,  "  It  is  obvious  that  a  creative  imagina- 
tion, when  a  person  possesses  it  so  habitually  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  one  characteristic  of  his  genius,  implies 
a  power  of  summoning  up  at  pleasure  a  particular  cfass  of 
ideas;  and  of  ideas  related  to  each  other  in  a  particular 
manner ;  which  power  can  be  the  result  only  of  certain  habits 
of  association,  which  the  individual  has  acquired.  It  is  to 
this  power  of  the  mind,  which  is  evidently  a  particular  turn 
of  thought,  and  not  one  of  the  common  principles  of  our 
nature,"  that  Mr.  Stewart  would  appropriate  the  utane  fancy, 
"The  office  of  this  power  is  to  collect  materials  for  the 
imagination  ;  and  therefore,  the  latter  power  presupposes  the 
former,  while  the  former  does  not  necessarily  suppose  the  latter. 
A  man  whose  habits  of  association  present  to  him,  for  illustra- 
ting or  embellishing  a  subject,  a  number  of  resembling  or 

•  Uonboddo,  AndeiU  Mdaphy$^  b.  II,  cb.  7. 

•  4Metalor,  No.  4U.  •  ^eflwmi^  cbap.6 
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PAHCY— 

analogous  ideas,  we  call  a  man  oi  fancy;  bat  for  an  effort  of 
imagination,  various  other  powers  are  necessary,  partienlarlj 
the  powers  of  taste  and  j  udgment ;  without  which  we  can  hope 
to  produce  nothing  that  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  others. 
It  is  the  power  oi  fancy  which  supplies  the  poet  with  meta- 
phorical language,  and  with  all  the  analogies  which  are  the 
foundation  of  his  allusions :  but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination 
that  creates  the  complex  scenes  he  describes,  and  the  fictitious 
characters  he  delineates.  To  fancy  we  applj  the  epithets 
of  rich  or  luxuriant ;  to  imagination,  those  of  beautiful  or 
sublime." 

Fancy  was  called  by  Coleridge  'Hhe  aggregative  and  associa- 
tive  power."  But  Wordsworth  says,  "  To  aggregate  and  to 
associate,  to  evoke  and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  to  imagiftO' 
iion  as  to  fancy.  Bnt  fancy  does  not  require  that  the  materials 
which  she  makes  use  of  should  be  susceptible  of  change  in 
their  constitution  from  her  touch ;  and,  where  they  admit  of 
modification,  it  is  enough^ for  her  purpose  if  it  be  slight, 
limited,  and  evanescent.  Directly  the  reverse  of  these  are 
the  desires  and  demands  of  the  imaginaiion.  She  recoils 
from  everything  but  the  plastic,  the  pliant,  and  the  indefinite." 
— ^Wordsworth.* — F.  Imagination. 
FATALISM,  FATE.— "iPo/i/m  is  derived  from  fari;  that  is,  to 
pronounce,  to  decree ;  and  in  its  right  sense,  it  signifies  the 
decree  of  Providence." — Leibnitx.*  **  fate,  derived  from  the 
'Latin  fari,  to  speak,  must  denote  the  word  spoken  by  some 
intelligent  being  who  has  power  to  make  his  words  good."— 
Tucker.* 

Among  all  nations  it  has  been  common  to  speak  a£fate  or 
destiny  as  a  power  superior  to  gods  and  men — swaying  all 
things  irresistil>ly.  This  may  be  called  ihefais  of  poets  and 
myihologisU.  rhilosophicaX  fate  is  the  sum  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  the  product  of  eternal  intelligence,  and  the  blind 
properties  of  matter.  Theological  fate  represents  Deity  as 
above  the  laws  of  nature,  and  ordaining  all  things  according 
to  his  will — the  expression  of  that  will  being  the  law, 

•  Prtfaot  to  WbrleSf  toI.  i.,  12mo^  Lond.,  183S. 
»  Ftfth  Puper  to  Dr.  Clarke, 

*  Light  of  ISature,  toI.  H^  part  fl.,  dknp.  M. 
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FATAUSH— 

Leibnitz '  says : — "  There  is  a  Faium  Mahometanum,  a  Fatum 
Stoicum,  and  a  Fatum  Christianum.  The  Turkish  /ate  will 
have  an  effect  to  happen,  eyon  though  its  cause  should  be 
avoided ;  as  if  there  was  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Stoical 
fate  will  have  a  man  to  be  quiet,  because  he  must  have  pa- 
tience whether  he  will  or  not,  since  't  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  course  of  things.  But  'tis  agreed  that  there  is  Fatum 
Christianvm,  a  certain  destiny  of  everything,  regulated  by  the 
fore-knowledge  and  providence  of  God." 

*'  Fatalists  that  hold  the  necessity  of  all  human  actions  and 
events,  may  be  reduced  to  these  three  heads — First,  such  as 
asserting  the  Deity,  suppose  it  irrespectively  to  decree  and 
determine  all  things,  and  thereby  make  all  actions  necessary  to 
us;  which  kind  of  fate,  though  philosophers  and  other  ancient 
writers  have  not  been  altogether  silent  of  it,  yet  it  has  been 
principally  maintained  by  some  neoteric  Christians,  contrary 
to  the  sense  of  the  ancient  church.  Secondly,  such  as  suppose 
a  Deity  that,  acting  wisely,  but  necessarily,  did  contrive  the 
general  frame  of  things  in  the  world;  ^om  whence,  by  a 
series  of  causes,  doth  unavoidably  result  whatsoever  is  so  done 
in  it:  -whioh  fate  is  a  concatenation  of  causes,  all  in  themselves 
necessary,  and  is  that  which  was  asserted  by  the  ancient  Stoics, 
Zeno,  and  Chrysippus,  whom  the  Jewish  Essenes  seemed  to 
follow.  And,  lastly,  such  as  hold  the  material  necessity  of  all 
things  without  a  Deity ;  which  fate  Epicurus  calls  t^  «wir 
^atxCtv  tlftapftinfv,  the  fate  of  the  naturalists,  that  is,  indeed, 
the  atheists,  the  assertors  whereof  may  be  called  also  the 
Democritical  fatalists,*'^ 

Cicero,  De  Fato;  Plutarchus,  De  Fato;  Grotius,  Philoso- 
phorum  Sententice  De  Faio. 

PSAS  is  one  of  the  passions.  It  arises  on  the  conception  or  oon- 
templation  of  something  evil  coming  upon  us. 

PSELINO. — "  This  word  has  two  meanings.  First,  it  signifies 
the  perceptions  we  have  of  external  objects,  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  When  we  speak  of  feeling  a  body  to  be  hard  or  soft,  or 
rough  or  smooth,  hot  or  cold,  iofeei  these  things  is  to  perceive 

*  F\fih  Jhtper  to  Ihr,  Sanuul  Clarke, 

•  Cadwonh,  InUa.  SgtL,  book  L,  ehap.  L 
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them  by  touch.  They  are  external  things,  and  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  fed  them  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
objects  felt.  Secondly,  the  Yrord  feeling  is  used  to  signify  the 
same  thing  as  sensation  ;  and  in  this  sense,  it  has  no  object ; 
the  feeling  and  the  thing  felt  are  one  and  the  same. 

'*  Perhaps  betwixt y<;€/m^,  tadken  in  this  last  sense,  and  sen- 
scUion,  there  may  be  this  small  difference,  that  sensaiion  is 
most  commonly  used  to  signify  those  feelings  which  we  haye 
by  our  external  senses  and  bodily  appetites,  and  all  our  bodily 
pains  and  pleasures.  But  there  are  feelings  of  a  nobler 
nature  accompanying  our  affections,  our  moral  judgments,  and 
our  determinations  in  matters  of  taste,  to  which  the  word  sen- 
stUion  is  less  properly  applied."  ^  —  Reid.' 

**Feelingt  beside  denoting  one  of  the  external  senses,  is  a 
general  term,  signifying  that  internal  act  by  which  we  are 
made  conscious  of  our  pleasures  and  our  pains ;  for  it  is  not 
limited,  as  sensation  is,  to  any  one  sort.  Thus,  feeling  being 
the  genus  of  which  sensation  is  a  species,  their  meaning  is 
the  same  when  applied  to  {Measure  and  pain  felt  at  the  organ 
of  sense ;  and  accordingly  we .  say  indifferently,  '  I  feel  plea- 
sure from  heat,  and  pain  from  cold  ;*  or,  *  I  have  a  sensation 
of  pleasure  from  heat  and  of  pain  from  cold.'  But  the  mean- 
ing of  feeling,  as  is  said,  is  much  more  extensive.  It  is  proper 
to  say,  I  feel  pleasure  in  a  sumptuous  building,  in  love,  in 
friendship ;  and  pain  in  losing  a  child,  in  reyenge,  in  enyy ; 
sensation  is  not  properly  applied  to  any  of  these. 

"  The  ieacm  feeling  is  frequently  used  in  a  less  proper  sense, 
to  signify  what  we  feel  or  are  conscious  of;  and  in  that  sense 
it  is  a  general  term  for  all  our  passions  and  emotions,  and  for 
all  our  other  pleasures  and  pains.''' 

All  sensations  are  feelings ;  but  all  feelings  are  not  sensa- 
tions. Sensations  are  iho^Q  feelings  which  arise  immediately 
and  solely  from  a  state  or  affection  of  the  bodily  organism. 
But  we  hare  feelings  which  are  connected  not  with  our  animal. 


'  The  Trench  nae  of  $en$aU(m  —  u  when  we  my  midi  an  ooeanrenoe  ezdted  a  gnwt 
ientaUan,  that  \BfJ^ding  of  tarprlM,  or  Indignation,  or  ntia&etlon,  la  heooning  more 


'  *  InteU,  J^w.,  eany  i,  cbxp.  1. 
*  Karaea,  JBlements  «/  Oificim,  Appendix 
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PEEUVO  — 

but  with  our  intellectual,  and  rational,  and  moral  nature; 
Buch  as  feelings  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  of  esteem  and 
gratitude,  of  approbation  and  disapprobation.  Those  higher 
fedings  it  has  been  proposed  to  call  SeniimenU — q,  v. 

From  its  most  restricted  sense  of  the  peroeiring  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  feding  has  been  extended  to  signify  inmiediate 
perceiying  or  knowing  in  general.  It  is  applied  in  this  sense 
to  the  immediate  knowledge  which  we  have  of  first  truths  or 
the  principles  of  common  sense.  **  By  external  or  internal 
perception,  I  apprehend  a  phenomenon  of  mind  or  matter  as 
existing ;  I  therefore  affirm  it  to  be.  Now,  if  asked  how  I 
know,  or  am  assured,  that  what  I  apprehend  as  a  mode  of 
mind,  may  not,  in  reality,  be  a  mode  of  mind ;  I  can  only  say, 
using  the  simplest  language,  '  I  know  it  to  be  true,  because  I 
feel^  and  cannot  but  fed^'  or  '  because  I  bdieoe,  and  cannot 
but  bdieve/  it  so  to  be.  And  if  further  interrogated  how  I 
know,  or  am  assured  that  I  thus  fed  or  thus  hdieoe^  I  can 
make  no  better  answer  than,  in  the  one  case, '  because  I  hdieve 
that  I  fed;*  in  the  other,  'because  I  fed  that  I  hdiece.^  It 
thus  appears,  that  when  pushed  to  our  last  resort,  we  must 
retire  either  xvgxm.  feding  or  bdief  or  upon  both  indifferently. 
And,  accordingly,  among  philosophers,  we  find  that  a  great 
many  employ  one  or  other  of  these  terms  by  which  to  indicate 
__Jhft  nature  of  the  ultimate  ground  to  which  our  cognitions  are 
reducible ;  while  some  employ  both,  even  though  they  may 
award  a  preference  to  one.  ...  In  this  application  of  it 
we  must  discharge  that  signification  of  the  word  by  which 
we  denote  the  phenomena  of  pain  and  pleasure.' '  ^ —  F.  Bxlief. 
PEIICHISM  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  form  of  the  theo- 
logical philosophy ;  and  is  described  as  consisting  in  the  as- 
cription of  life  and  intelligence  essentially  analogous  to  our 
own,  to  every  existing  object,  of  whatever  kind,  whether 
organic  or  inorganic,  natural  or  artificial.*  The  Portuguese 
call  the  objects  worshipped  by  the  negroes  of  MrioAfeiisao — 
bewitched  or  possessed  by  fairies.  Such  are  the  grhgris  of 
Africa,  the  manitow  and  the  oekis  of  America,  and  the  bwh- 


*  Bir  WfllUtm  HamlltOB,  RtitPt  Works^  note  A,  aect  6. 

•  Conte,  PhUotepk.  Aiietee,  L,  a. 
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FETICHISM— 

hans  of  Siberia  —  good  and  eyil  genii  inhabiting  the  objects 
of  nature  which  they  worship.  The  priests  of  this  worship 
are  called  griois  in  AfncsL,  Jongleurs  or  Jugglers  in  America, 
and  chamnnes  in  Central  Asia. 

Mr.  Qrote,*  in  reference  to  Xerxes  scourging  the  Hellespont 
which  had  destroyed  his  bridge,  remarks,  that  the  absurdity 
and  childishness  of  the  proceeding  is  no  reason  for  rejecting 
it  as  having  actually  taken  place.  '*  To  transfer/'  continues 
he,  "  to  inanimate  objects  the  sensitire  as  well  as  the  willing 
and  designing  attributes  of  human  beings,  is  among  the 
early  and  wide-spread  instincts  of  mankind,  and  one  of  the 
primitive  forms  of  religion ;  and  although  the  enlargement 
of  reason  and  experience  gradually  displaces  this  element^ 
VLTj  fetiehismf  and  banishes  it  from  the  region  of  reality  into 
those  of  conventional  fictions,  yet  the  force  of  momentary  pas- 
sion will  often  suiBce  to  supersede  the  acquired  habit,  and 
even  an  inidligent  man  may  he  impelled  in  a  moment  of  agoni- 
zing pain  io  kick  or  beat  the  lifeless  object  from  which  he  has 
suffered.'* 

Dr.  Reid  was  of  opinion  that  children  naturally  believed  all 
things  around  them  to  be  alive— «  belief  which  is  encouraged 
by  the  education  of  the  nursery.  And  when  under  the  smarting 
of  pain  we  kick  or  strike  the  inanimate  object  which  is  the 
occasion  of  it,  we  do  so,  he  thought,  by  a  momentary  relapse 
into  the  creed  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

FIOTFRK — r.  Stllogisv. 

fITVESS  and  TTHFITVESS  "most  frequently  denote  the  con- 
gruity  or  incongruity,  aptitude  or  inaptitude,  of  any  means 
to  accomplish  an  end.  But  when  applied  to  actions,  they 
generally  signify  the  same  with  right  and  wrong;  nor  is  it  often 
hard  to  determine  in  which  of  these  senses  these  words  are  to 
be  understood.  It  is  worth  observing  thtitjitness  in  the  former 
sense  is  equally  undefinable  with  fitness  in  the  latter;  or,  that 
it  is  as  impossible  to  express  in  any  other  than  synonymous 
words,  what  we  mean  when  we  say  of  certain  objects,  *  that 
they  have  s^  fitness  to  one  another ;  or  nxefit  to  answer  certain 
purposes,'  as  when  we  say,  *  reverencing  the  Deity  is  fit,  or 
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beneficence  is  Jit  to  be  practised.'  In  the  first  of  these  in- 
stances, none  can  ayoid  owning  the  absurdity  of  making  an 
arbitrary  sense  the  source  of  the  idea  of  Jitness,  and  of  con- 
cluding that  it  signifies  nothing  real  in  objects,  and  that  no 
one  thing  can  be  properly  the  means  of  another.  In  both 
cases  the  term  Jit  signifies  ^  simple  perception  of  the  under- 
standing." * ' 

According  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  yirtue  consists  in  acting 
in  conformity  to  the  nature  and^^neM  of  things.  In  this 
theory  the  t«rm  fitness  does  not  mean  the  adaptation  of  an 
action,  as  a  means  towards  some  end  designed  by  the  agent ; 
but  a  congruity,  proportion,  or  suitableness  between  an  action 
and  the  relations,  in  which,  as  a  moral  being,  the  agent  stands. 
Br.  Clarke  has  been  misunderstood  on  this  point  by  Dr. 
Brown'  and  others.' 

"  Our  perception  of  yice  and  its  desert  arises  from,  and  is 
the  result  of,  a  comparison  of  actions  with  the  nature  and 
capacities  of  the  agent.  And  hence  arises  a  proper  application 
of  the  epithets  incongruous,  unsuitable,  disproportionate,  unfits 
to  actions  which  our  moral  faculty  determines  to  be  yicious.^'^ 

In  like  manner,  when  our  moral  faculty  determines  actions 
to  be  yirtuous,  there  is  a  propriety  in  the  application  of  the 
epithets  congruous,  suitable,  proportionate,  ^^ 
70£CE  is  an  energy  or  power  which  has  a  tendency  to  move  a 
body  at  rest,  or  to  affect  or  stop  the  progress  of  a  body  already 
in  motion.  This  is  sometimes  termed  active  foTce,  in  oontrar 
distinction  to  that  which  merely  resists  or  retards  the  motion 
of  a  body,  but  is  itself  apparently  inadite.  But  according  to 
Leibnitz,  by  whom  the  term  yores- was  introduced  into  modem 
philosophy,  no  substance  is  altogether  passiye.  Force,  or  a 
continual  tendency  to  actiyity,  was  originally  communicated 
by  the  Creator  to  all  substances,  whether  material  or  spiritual. 
Everj  farce  is  a  substancef  and  eyery  substance  is  Sk  force.  The 
two  notions  are  inseparable ;  for  you  cannot  think  of  action 
without  a  being,  nor  of  a  being  without  actiyity.  A  substance 
entirely  passiye  is  a  contradictory  idea.' — F.  Moxad. 

*  Prioe,  Beview,  ch.  6.  *  Laot  IxztL 

*  8m  Wsrdlaw,  CkriM,  AUn,  note  i.  *  Butter,  Dimrtailm  m  Ftrtac. 

*  8m  LeIbDiti,  De  prima  PhOotaphim  tmtmtatwm,  dde  naUone  tubUantia, 
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In  like  manner  Bosoovicli*  maintained  that  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter  are  indiTisiblo  and  uneztended  points, 
endowed  irith  the  farces  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

According  to  the  dynamic  theory  of  Kant,  and  the  atomic 
theory  of  Leucippus,  the  phenomena  of  matter  were  explained 
by  attraction  and  repulsion. 

**  La  force  proprement  dile,  c*est  ee  qui  regii  le»  acfeSy  Bam 
regUr  les  volotUes."  If  this  definition  offeree,  which  is  given 
by  Mens.  Comte,  be  adopted,  it  would  make  a  distinction 
between  f<frce  and  power.  Power  extends  iovolitioAe  as  well 
as  to  operaiiofu,  to  mind  as  well  as  matter.  But  we  also  speak 
of  force  as  physical,  yital,  and  mental. 
FO&X  **  is  that  of  which  matter  is  the  receptacle,'^  says  Lord 
Monboddo.'  A  trumpet  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts ; 
the  mailer  or  brass  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  ybrm  which 
the  maker  gives  to  it.  The  latter  is  essential,  but  not  the 
former ;  since  although  the  matter  were  silver,  it  would  still 
be  a  trumpet;  but  without  the ybrm  it  would  not.  Now,  al- 
though there  can  be  no  form  without  matter,  yet  as  it  is  the 
form  which  makes  the  thing  what  it  is,  the  word  form  came 
to  signify  essence  or  nature.  "  Form  b  the  essence  of  the 
thing,  from  which  result  not  only  its  figure  and  shape,  but  all 
its  other  qualities.'^ 

Matter  void  of  form,  but  ready  to  receive  it,  was  called, 
in  metaphysics,  materia  prima,  or  elementary ;  in  allusion  to 
which  Butler  has  made  Hudibras  say,  that  he 


H4  bad  flnt  matter  noi  undiMMd, 
And  found  it  n«k«l  and  alona, 
Before  one  rag  of  form  waa  on. 

Form  was  defined  by  Aristotle  xiyot  r^  0^04,  and  as  o^oui 
signifies,  equally,  substance  and  essence,  hence  came  the 
question  whether  ybiTii  should  be  called  substantial  or  essen- 
tial ;  the  Peripatetics  espousing  the  former  epithet,  and  the 
Cartesians  the  latter. 

*J}UmUaioHadumd€fftributvivii,ito,n4A.   flea alao Stewart, PMZofopMeol Aaoyi^ 
ftfagr  IL,  chap.  1. 
•  jCfidM  MOtfhft^  book  H,  ebap.2. 
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According  to  the  Peripatetics,  in  any  natural  composite 
body,  there  were  —  1.  The  matter.  2.  Quantity,  which  fol- 
lowed the  matter.  3.  The  substantial  ybrm.  4.  The  qualities 
which  followed  the  form.  According  to  others,  there  were 
only — 1.  Matter.  2.  Essential  ^m;  as  gvirn^tVy  is  identified 
with  matter,  and  qualities  with  matter  or  form,  or  the  com- 
pound of  them. 

According  to  the  Peripatetics,  ybrm  was  a  subtle  substance, 
penetrating  matter,  and  the  cause  of  all  acts  of  the  compound ; 
in  conformity  with  the  saying,  formee  est  affere,  materia  vero 
palin  According  to  others,  form  is  the  union  of  material 
parts,  as  atoms,  or  elements,  &c.,  to  which  some  added  a 
certain  motion  and  position  of  the  parts.' 

He  who  gives  ybnn  to  matter,  must,  before  he  do  so,  hare 
in  his  mind  some  idea  of  the  particular  form  which  he  is 
about  to  give.  And  hence  the  word  form  is  used  to  signify 
an  idea. 

Idea  and  Law  are  the  same  thing,  seen  from  opposite  points. 
'*  That  which  contemplated  ol^ectively  (that  is,  as  existing  ex- 
ternally to  the  mind),  we  call  a  law ;  the  same  contemplated 
milyjectivelt/  (that  is,  as  existing  in  a  subject  or  mind),  is  an 
idea.  Hence  Plato  oflen  names  ideas  laws ;  and  Lord  Bacon, 
the  British  Plato  (?),  describes  the  laws  of  the  material  uni- 
Terse  as  ideas  in  nature.  Quod  in  naiura  naturaia  lex,  in 
natura  naiurante  idea  didurJ*^  Bacon'  says,  "When  we 
speak  of  forms,  we  understand  nothing  more  than  the  latos 
and  modes  of  action  which  regulate  and  constitute  any  simple 
nature,  such  as  heat,  light,  weight,  in  all  kinds  of  matter  sus- 
ceptible of  them ;  so  that  the  form  of  heat,  or  the  form  of 
light,  and  the  law  of  heat,  and  the  law  of  light,  are  the  same 
thing."  Again  he  says,*  "  Since  the  form  of  a  thing  is  the 
Tery  thing  itself,  and  the  thing  no  otherwise  differs  firom  the 
form,  than  as  the  apparent  differs  from  the  existent,  the  out- 
ward from  the  inward,  or  that  which  is  considered  in  relation 
to  man  from  that  which  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  uni- 
Terse,  it  follows  clearly  that  no  nature  can  bo  taken  for  the 

■  Derodon,  PAyt.,  pan  prtaiA,  pp.  11,  ISL 

»  Coleridge,  Chttrch  and  State,  p.  12. 

MnJi^e.  Or^.,i^l7.  •Ibld^S,18. 
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imeform,  unless  it  ever  decreases  when  the  nature  itself  de- 
creases, and  in  like  manner  is  always  increased  when  the 
nature  is  increased." 

As  the  word  form  denotes  the  law,  so  it  may  also  denote 
the  class  of  cases  hrought  together  and  united  by  the  law. 
'<  Thus  to  speak  of  theybrm  of  animals  might  mean,  first,  the 
law  or  definition  of  animal  in  general ;  second,  the  part  of 
any  given  animal  by  which  it  comes  under  the  law,  and  is 
what  it  is ;  and  last,  the  class  of  animals  in  general  formed 
by  the  law.'" 

'*The  sense  attached  at  the  present  day  to  the  words 
form  and  mailer,  is  somewhat  different  from,  though  closely 
related  to,  these.  The  form  is  what  the  mind  impressee 
upon  its  perceptions  of  objects,  which  are  the  matter;  form 
therefore  means  mode  of  viewing,  objects  that  are  presented 
to  the  mind.  When  the  attention  is  directed  to  any  .object, 
we  do  not  see  the  object  itself,  but  contemplate  it  in  the  light 
of  our  own  prior  conceptions.  A  rich  man,  for  example,  is 
regarded  by  the  poor  and  ignorant  under  the  form  of  a  very 
fortunate  person,  able  to  purchase  luxuries  which  are  above 
their  own  reach ;  by  the  religious  mind  under  the  form  of 
a  person  with  more  than  ordinary  temptations  to  contend 
with ;  by  the  political  economist,  under  that  of  an  exam- 
ple of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth ;  by  the  tradesman, 
under  that  of  one  whose  patronage  is  valuable.  Now,  the 
object  is  really  the  same  to  all  these  observers;  the  same 
rich  man  has  been  represented  under  all  these  different  ybrmx. 
And  the  reason  that  the  observers  are  able  to  find  many  in 
one,  is  that  they  connect  him  eeverally  with  their  own  prior 
conceptions.  The  ybrm,  then,  in  this  view,  is  mode  of  know* 
ing;  and  the  matter  is  the  perception,  or  ol^'eci,  we  have  to 
know."« 

Sir  W.  Hamilton*  calls  the  theory  of  substantial  forms,  "  the 
theory  of  qualities  viewed  as  entities  conjoined  with,  and  not 
as  mere  dispositions  or  modifications  of  matter." 


*  Tbomaon,  OiUUiu  <if  Lawt  tf  Thmightf  p.  83^  2d  «Ut. 

•Ibid.,p.M.  •JtcicTiiroHki^p.SSr. 
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Aristotle,*  Michelet,*  Ravaiason.* — V,  Law,  Mattes. 

PORMALLT-— F.  Real,  Virtual,  Action. 

FOBTITUDE  is  one  of  the  yirtnes  called  cardinal.  It  may  dis- 
play itself  adively  by  resolviion  or  constancy,  irhich  con- 
sists in  adhering  to  duty  in  the  face  of  danger  and  difficulty 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  by  inirepidiiy  or  courage,  which 
consists  in  maintaining  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  in  the 
midst  of  perils  from  which  there  may  be  escape.  The  dis- 
plays of  fortitude  passively  considered  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  term  patience,  including  humility,  meekness,  sub- 
mission, resignation,  &c. 

FREE  WILL. — V.  Liberty,  Necessity,  Will. 

PBIEHDSHIf  is  the  mutual  affection  cherished  by  two  persons 
of  congenial  minds.  It  springs  from  the  social  nature  of  man, 
and  rests  on  the  esteem  which  each  entertains  for  the  good 
qualities  of  the  other.  The  resemblance  in  disposition  and 
character  between  friends  may  sometimes  be  the  occasion  of 
their  contracting  friendship ;  but  it  may  also  be  the  effect  of 
imitation  and  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse.  And  the 
interchange  of  kind  offices  which  takes  place  between  friends 
is  not  the  cause  of  their  friendship,  but  its  natural  result. 
Familiarities  founded  on  views  of  interest  or  pleasure  are  not 
to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  friendship. 

Dr.  Brown^  has  classified  the  duties  oi  friendship  as  they 
regard  the  commencement  of  it,  the  continuance  of  it,  and  its 
dose. 

See  the  various  questions  connected  with  friendship  treated 
by  Aristotle,'  and  by  Cicero.* 

FDVCnOE  {fungor,  to  perform). — **  The  pre-constituted  forms  or 
elements  under  which  the  reason  forms  cognitions  and  assigns 
laws,  are  called  ideas.  The  capacities  of  the  reason  to  know  in 
different  modes  and  relations,  we  shall  call  itsyime/ion^."^ 

"  Thefunction  of  conception  is  essential  to  thought.''  The  first 
intention  of  every  word  is  its  real  meaning ;  the  second  inten- 


>  Mdaphys^  in>.  7  et  8. 

•  Eaeamm  Critique  dt  kt  Mdaphytique  d^AHitaU,  8to,  Parlt,  1836;  p.  164  ct  p.  287. 

•  Euai  ncr  Is  Metaphptiqiu  tPArisloU,  Bro,  Puis,  18S7,  torn.  U  p.  1*9- 
«L«!tlzzziz.  •InJQtMct,1)Q0kfTiILaii41x. 

•  IB  bii  tTMtjM  JH  Jmietia,  «  T^paa,  £<y ,  p.  IIA. 
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tion,  its  logical  Talae,  aooording  to  the  function  of  thought  to 
which  it  belongs/'  > 

''  Th^funcUon  of  names  is  that  of  enabling  us  to  remember 
and  to  communicaie  our  thoughts."' 


GEHEBAL  TEBM.— r.  Term. 

OENEBAXIZATIOIT  "  is  the  act  of  comprehending,  under  a 
common  name,  several  objects  agreeing  in  some  point  which 
we  abstract  from  each  of  them,  and  which  that  common  name 
serres  to  indicate." 

''When  we  are  contemplating  several  individuals  which 
resemhU  each  other  in  some  part  of  their  nature,  we  can  (by 
attending  to  that  part  alone,  and  not  to  those  points  wherein 
they  differ)  assign  them  one  common  name,  which  will  express 
or  stand  for  them  merely  as  far  as  they  all  agree;  and  which, 
df  course,  will  be  applicable  to  all  or  any  of  them  (which  pro- 
cess is  called  genej-alization) ;  and  each  of  these  names  is  called 
a  common  term,  from  its  belonging  to  them  aU  alike;  or  a 
predicable,  because  it  may  be  predicated  affirmatively  of  them 
or  any  of  them."  " 

Generalizaiion  is  of  two  kinds — classification  and  generdtizor 
Hon  properly  so  called. 

When  wo  observe  facts  accompanied  by  diverse  circum- 
stances, and  reduce  these  circumstances  to  such  as  are  essen- 
tial and  common,  we  obtain  a  law. 

When  we  observe  individual  objects  and  arrange  them 
according  to  their  common  characters,  we  obtain  a  class. 
When  the  characters  selected  are  such  as  belong  essentially  to 
the  nature  of  the  objects,  the  class  corresponds  with  the  law. 
When  the  character  selected  is  not  natural  the  classification 
is  artificial.  If  we  were  to  class  animals  into  white  and  red, 
we  would  have  a  classification  which  had  no  reference  to  the 
laws  of  their  nature.  But  if  we  classify  them  as  vertebrate 
or  invertebrate,  we  have  a  classification  founded  on  their  or< 
ganization.    Artificial  classification  is  of  no  value  in  science. 


,  OuOim  Iff  Law  ^  Thought,  pp.  3ft  and  40,  ad  «U  t 
•]fUl,Zkv^b.iL,di.S,|S.  •WbftUl7,X<V^1».iL,eii.6»|S. 
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it  is  a  mere  aid  to  the  memory.  Nataral  dasnfieation  is  the 
foundation  of  all  science.  This  is  sometimes  called  generaliMh 
turn.    It  is  more  properly  daiaifieaiion, — F.  Classification. 

The  law  of  grayitation  is  exemplified  in  the  fall  of  a  single 
stone  to  the  ground.  But  many  stones  and  other  heavy  bodies 
must  hare  been  observed  to  fall  before  the  fact  was  gene- 
ralized, and  the  law  stated.  And  in  thb  process  of  generalizing 
there  is  inyolved  a  principle  which  experience  does  not  fur- 
nish. Experience,  how  extensive  soever  it  may  be,  can  only 
give  the  particular,  yet  from  the  particular  we  rise  to  the 
general,  and  affirm  not  only  that  all  heavy  bodies  which  have 
been  observed,  but  that  all  heavy  bodies  whether  they  have 
been  observed  or  not,  gravitate.  In  this  is  implied  a  belief 
that  there  is  order  in  nature,  that  under  the  same  circum- 
stancds  the  same  substances  will  present  the  same  phenomena. 
This  is  a  principle  furnished  by  reason,  the  process  founded  on 
it  embodies  elements  furnished  by  experience. — F.  Induction. 

The  results  of  generalization  are  general  notions  expressed 
by  general  terms.  Objects  are  classed  according  to  certain 
^^'"'^properties  which  they  have  in  common,  into  genera  and  spe- 
cies. Hence  arose  the  question  which  caused  centuries  of 
acrimonious  discussion.  Have  genera  and  species'a  real,  inde- 
pendent existence,  or  are  they  only  to  be  found  in  the  mind? 
— F.  Realism,  Nohinalism,  Conceptualism.^ 

The  principle  of  generalization  is,  that  beings  howsoever 
different  agree  or  are  homogeneous  in  some  respect 
OESrUS  (from  geno,  the  old  form  of  the  verb  gigno,  to  produce). 

This  word  was  in  ancient  times  applied  to  the  tutelary  god 
or  spirit  appointed  to  watch  over  every  individual  from  his 
birth  to  his  death.  As  the  character  and  capacities  of  men 
were  supposed  to  vary  according  to  the  higher  or  lower  nature 
of  their  genius,  the  word  came  to  signify  the  natural  powers 
and  abilities  of  men,  and  more  particularly  their  natural  in- 
clination or  disposition.  But  the  peculiar  and  restricted  use  of 
the  term  is  to  denote  that  high  degree  of  mental  power  which 
produces  or  invents.  "  Genius,**  says  Dr.  Blair,'  "  always 
imports  something  inventive  or  creative."    "It  produces," 

*  lUld,  JMeff.  Aw^  ttmj  t.,  disp.  S;  Btowart,  XUmtntt,  ehap.  4. 

•  £c0tem  on  £Moi^  iMt  iU. 
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says  another,  *' what  has  nererbeen  aooomplished,  and  which 
all  in  all  ages  are  constrained  to  admire.  Its  chief  elements 
are  the  reason  and  the  imagination,  which  are  alone  inventiTe 
and  productive.  According  as  one  or  other  predominates, 
genius  becomes  scientific  or  artistic.  In  the  former  case,  it 
seizes  at  once  those  hidden  afiinities  which  otherwise  do  not 
reveal  themselTCS,  except  to  the  most  patient  and  vigorons 
application ;  and  as  it  were  intuitivelj  recognising  in  pheno- 
mena the  unalterable  and  eternal,  it  produces  truth.  In  the 
latter,  seeking  to  exhibit  its  own  ideas  in  due  and  appropriate 
forms,  it  realizes  the  infinite  under,  finite  types,  and  so  creates 
the  beautiful." 

"  To  possess  the  powers  of  common  sense  in  a  more  eminent 
degree,  so  as  to  be  able  to  perceiye  identity  in  things  widely 
different,  and  diversity  in  things  nearly  the  same ;  this  it  is 
that  constitutes  what  we  call  genius^  that  power  divine,  which 
through  every  sort  of  discipline  renders  the  difference  so  con- 
spicuous between  one  learner  and  another.''  ^ 

'*  Nature  gives  men  a  bias  to  their  respective  pursuits,  and 
that  strong  propensity,  I  suppose,  is  what  we  mean  by  gemius."  ' 

Pryden  has  said,  — 

«Wtaat  the  ebIM  Mfantred, 
TiM  yoatb  endeavoured,  und  Ui«  bmd  aojuind/* 

He  read  Polybius,  with  a  notion  of  his  historic  exactness, 
before  he  was  ten  years  old.  Pope,  at  twelve,  feasted  his  eyes 
in  the  picture  galleries  of  Spenser.  Murillo  filled  the  margin 
of  his  schoolbooks  with  drawings.  Le  Bran,  in  the  beginning 
of  childhood,  drew  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  on  the  walls  of 
the  house.' 

"In  its  distinctive  and  appropriate  sense,  the  term  genius 
is  applied  to  mind  only  when  under  the  direction  of  its  indi- 
vidual tendencies,  and  when  those  are  so  strong  or  clear  as  to 
concentrate  all  its  powers  upon  the  production  of  new,  or  at 
least  independent  results ;  and  that  whether  manifested  in  the 
regions  of  art  or  science.  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Newton,  were 
no  less  men  of  genius,  than  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Shake- 


>  Ilarrii,  PMIotogth.  Arrange^  eiuip.  0.  •  Oniper. 

•  PUmtm,  ^  iff  JMertUure,  13nM»  Lond^  1861,  pp.  27, 38. 
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Bpeare,  and  Soott,  although  the  work  they  performed  and  the 
means  they  employed  were  different." ' 

Sharp,  DisHricUion  an  Oenius;^  Duff,  Rtsays  on  Original 
Cfenius;*  Qerard,  Essay  on  Oenius;*  Loslins  and  Hortensia;  or. 
Thoughts  on  the  Nature  and  Oljeels  of  Taste  and  Oenitis;* 
Beattie,  Dissertations,Of  Imagination,* 
OeniTU  and  Talent.  —  ''Gbnius  is  that  mode  of  intellectual 
power  which  moves  in  alliance  with  the  geniai  nature ;  i.  e., 
with  the  capacities  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  whereas  talent  has  no 
yestige  of  such  an  alliance,  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  all 
human  sensibilities.  Consequently,  genitis  is  a  voice  or  breath- 
ing that  represents  the  total  nature  of  man,  and  therefore,  his 
enjoying  and  suffering  nature,  as  well  as  his  knowing  and 
distinguishing  nature ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  talent  repre* 
sents  only  a  single  function  of  that  nature.  Genius  is  the 
language  which  interprets  the  synthesis  of  the  human  spirit 
with  the  human  intellect,  each  acting  through  the  oUier; 
whilst  talent  speaks  only  of  insulated  intellect  And  henoe 
also  it  is  that,  besides  its  relation  to  suffering  and  enjoyment, 
genius  always  im|>lies  a  deeper  relation  to  virtue  and  vice ; 
whereas  talent  has  no  shadow  of  a  relation  to  moral  qualities 
any  more  than  it  has  to  vital  sensibilities.  A  man  of  the 
highest  talent  is  often  obtuse  and  below  the  ordinary  standard 
of  men  in  his  feelings ;  but  no  man  of  genius  can  unyoke  him* 
self  from  the  society  of  moral  perceptions  that  are  brighter, 
and  sensibilities  that  are  more  tremulous,  than  those  of  men 
in  general."' 

OEHTTIHE. — r.  Authentic. 

OEHTJS  is  "  a  prodicable  which  is  considered  as  the  material  part 
of  the  species  of  which  it  is  affirmed."*  It  is  either  summum 
or  subalternum,  that  is,  having  no  genus  above  it,  as  being,  or 
having  another  genus  above  it,  as  quadruped;  proximum  or 
remotum,  when  nothing  intervenes  between  it  and  the  spe- 
cies, as  animal  in  respect  of  man,  or  when  something  inters 
venes,  as  animal  in  respect  of  a  crow,  for  between  it  and  crow, 

1  Moffat  Studv  of  (Edhtiia,  p.  203,  CindnnaU,  1350.  *  Lond.,  17S6. 

a  Load..  1767.  «  Lond.,  1774.  •  ISdin.,  1782.  •  Cbap.  3, 4t(s  Lond.,  1788; 

^  D«  Quincy,  Skdekn,  Crit.  and  Biography  p.  S78 

•  Wbatetj,  Lag^  1>.  iL,  ch.  8,  { 8. 
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Inruie  and  bird  interrene.  A  gentts  physicum  is  part  of  the 
species,  as  animal  in  respect  of  man,  who  has  an  animal  body 
and  a  rational  soul.  A  genus  mdaphyneum  is  identified  ade- 
quately with  the  species  and  distingnished  from  it  eztrinsi- 
eallj,  as  animal  in  respect  of  brute,  colour  in  respect  of 
blackness  in  ink.  Logically  the  gtnus  contains  the  species ; 
whereas  metaphysically  the  species  contains  the  genus;  e.  g,, 
we  diTide  logically  the  genus  man  into  European,  Asiatic,  &c., 
but  each  of  the  species,  European,  &c.,  contains  the  idea  of 
man,  together  with  the  characteristic  difference. 

In  modem  classification,  genus  signifies  "a  distinct  but  sub- 
ordinate group,  which  gires  its  name  as  a  prefix  to  that  of  all 
the  species  of  which  it  is  composed. 
OHOHE  (yyw/ui?)  ^  weighty  or  memorable  saying. — ^The  saying  in 
the  parable  (Matt.  zz.  1-16),  "  Many  that  are  first  shall  be 
last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first,"  is  called  by  Trench*  a  gnome, 
— V.  Adage. 
O0D»  in  Anglo-Saxon,  means  good. 

One  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  correspond- 
ing terms  in  Latin  (Deus)  and  in  Greek  (0<of)  were  applied 
to  natures  superior  to  the  human  nature.  With  us,  God  al- 
ways refers  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

That  department  of  knowledge  which  treats  of  the  being, 
perfections,  and  government  of  God,  is  Theology — g.  r. 

"  The  true  and  genuine  idea  of  God  in  general,  is  this — a 
perfect  conscious  understanding  being  (or  mind),  existing  of 
itself  from  eternity,  and  the  cause  of  all  other  things." ' 

"  The  true  and  proper  idea  of  God,  in  its  most  contracted 
form,  is  this — a  being  absolutely  perfect;  for  this  is  that  alone 
to  which  necessary  existence  is  essential,  and  of  which  it  is 
demonstrable."* 

"  I  define  God  thus — an  essence  or  being,  fuUy  and  ahscluUly 
perfidy  I  say  fully  and  absolutely  perfect,  in  contradistinction 
to  such  perfection  as  is  not  full  and  absolute,  but  the  perfection 
of  this  or  that  species  or  kind  of  finite  beings,  suppose  a  lion, 
horse,  or  tree.  But  to  be  fully  and  absolutely  perfect,  is  to  be, 

>  On  the  JbroMef,  pp.  161, 165. 

•  CndwoHb,  JMrZL  89^  b.  1.,  eh.  4,  Met  4. 

*  lUd,  Met  8. 
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QOD- 

at  least,  as  perfect  as  the  apprehension  of  a  man  can  conceive 
without  a  contradiction.''  * 
GOOD  (The  Chief). —  An  inquiry  into  the  chief  good,  or  the 
summwn  frontim,  is  an  inquiry  into  what  constitutes  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  condition. 
This  has  been  the  aim  of  all  religion  and  philosophy.  The  ' 
answers -given  to  the  question  have  been  many.  Yarro  enu- 
merated 288.*  But  they  may  easily  be  reduced  to  a  few. 
The  ends  aimed  at  by  human  action,  how  various  soever  they 
may  seem,  may  all  be  reduced  to  three,  vis.,  pleasure,  interest 
and  duty.  What  conduces  to  these  ends  we  call  ffood^  and 
seek  after ;  what  is  contrary  to  these  ends  we  call  evil,  and 
shun.  But  the  highest  of  these  ends  is  duty,  and  the  chief 
good  of  man  lies  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  By  doing  so  he 
perfects  his  nature,  and  may  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the 
highest  happiness. 

«SemItaoerto 
TranqtiUlaa  per  Tirtutom  patet  milca  vitn.** 

JiiTenal,  lib.  ir^  «st  10. 

Cicero,  De  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malomm;  L*Abbe  Ansclmo, 
Sitr  le  Souverain  bien  des  anciens,  Mem,  d.  VAcad.  des  Inscripi,^ 
et  Belles  Lettres.* — Jouffroy,  MiscelL — V.  Bonuu  (Summum). 
OBAMMAB  (TTniversal). — This  word  grammar  comes  to  us  from 
the  Greeks,  who  included  under  tix*^  yftofifiattattx^  the  art 
of  writing  and  reading  letters.  But  "grammar,'*  says  B. 
Jonson,^  "is  the  art  of  true  and  well  speaking  a  language; 
the  writing  is  but  an  accident"  Language  is  the  expression 
of  thought — ^thought  is  the  operation  of  mind,  and  hence  Ian* 
guage  may  be  studied  as  a  help  to  psychology.' 

Thought  assumes  the  form  of  ideas  or  of  judgments,  that  is, 
the  object  of  thought  is  either  simply  apprehended  or  conceived 
of,  or  something  is  affirmed  concerning  it.  Ideas  are  expressed 
in  words,  judgments  by  propositions ;  so  that  as  ideas  are  the 
elements  of  judgments,  words  are  the  elements  of  propositions. 

Every  judgment  involves  the  idea  of  a  substance,  of  which 

'  H.  More,  Antidote  againU  Atheism,  dL  2. 

•  Augnst,  De  CiviL,  lib.  19,  np.  1. 

•  1  ser.,  torn.  <«  *  SngUih  Grammar,  e.  1. 

•  R«ld,  ItUett.  Paw^  Mwy  i.,  dup.  5. 
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0ome  qudlUy  is  affirmed  or  denied — bo  that  language  must  have 
the  mbsianiive  or  noun,  the  adjeotiye  or  quality,  and  the  verb 
connecting  or  disconnecting. 

If  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  existed  or  were  contemplated 
singly,  these  parts  of  speech  would  be  sufficient.  Bui  the 
relations  between  objects  and  the  connection  between  proposi- 
tions, render  other  parts  of  speech  necessary.    . 

It  is  because  we  haye  ideas  that  are  general,  and  ideas  that 
are  individual,  that  we  have  also  ncuns  common  and  proper; 
and  it  is  because  we  have  ideas  of  unity  and  plurality,  that  we 
have  numbers,  singular,  dual^  and  plural.  Tenses  and  moods 
arise  from  dividing  duration^  and  viewing  things  as  conditional 
or  positive.  Even  the  order  or  construction  of  language  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  calm  or  impassioned  state  of  mind  from  which 
it  proceeds. 

In  confirmation  of  the  connection  thus  indicated  between 
grammar  and  psychology,  it  may  be  noticed  that  those  who 
have  done  much  for  the  one  have  also  improved  the  other. 
Plato  has  given  his  views  of  language  in  the  Craiylus,  and 
Aristotle,  in  his  InU^rpreUUion  and  Analytics,  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  general  grammar.  And  so  in  later  times  the 
most  successful  cultivators  of  mental  philosophy  have  also  been 
'    attentive  to  the  theory  of  language. 

In  Greek,  the  same  word  (xoyos)  means  reason  and  lan- 
guage. And  in  Latin,  reasoning  is  called  discursus — a  mean- 
ing which  is  made  English  by  our  great  poet,  when  he  speaks 
of  "  large  discourse  of  reason."  In  all  this  the  connection  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  mind  and  language  is  recognized. 

Mont^mont,'  Beattie,*  Monboddo.* 
O&AHDEXTS.  —  *'  The  emotion  raised  by  grand  objects  is  awful, 
solemn,  and  serious.'' 

"  Of  all  objects  of  contemplation,  the  Supreme  Being  is  the 

most  grand The  emotion  which  this  grandest  of 

all  objects  raises  in  the  mind  is  what  we  call  devotion  —  a 
serious  recoUecfed  temper,  which  inspires  magnanimity,  and 
disposes  to  the  most  heroic  acts  of  virtue. 

*  Cframmairt  General  ou  PMUnophit  da  Langua,  2  tom^  8to,  Psrin^  1845. 

*  DiuartaOimt,  Theory  of  Language,  part  il^  4tcs  LomL,  1783. 

*  On  the  Origin  and  Progreu  of  Language,  3  toIs. 
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OSAITDEVB— 

*'The  emotion  produced  by  other  objects  which  may  be 
called  grand,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  is,  in  its  nature 
and  in  its  effects,  similar  to  that  of  devotion.  It  disposes  to 
seriousness,  elevates  the  mind  above  its  usual  state  to  a  kind 
of  enthusiasm,  and  inspires  magnanimity,  and  a  contempt  of 
what  is  mean 

"  To  me  grandeur  in  objects  seems  nothing  else  but  such  a 
degree  of  excellence,  in  one  kind  or  another,  as  merits  our 
admiration."' — V,  Sttblihitt,  Beautt,  Esthetics. 
OBATITTTDE  is  one  of  the  affections  which  have  been  designated 
benevolent.  It  implies  a  sense  of  kindness  done  or  intended, 
and  a  desire  to  return  it.  It  is  sometimes  also  characterized 
as  a  moral  affection,  because  the  party  cherishing  it  has  the 
idea  that  he  who  did  or  intended  kindness  to  him  has  done 
right  and  deserves  a  return ;  just  as  the  party  who  has  received 
an  injury  has  not  merely  a  sense  or  feeling  of  the  wrong  done, 
but  a  sense  of  injustice  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  the  feeling  or 
conviction  that  he  who  did  it  deserves'  punishment. 

See  Chalmers,*  Shaftesbury .• 
OTMKOSOPHIST  (yv^itwf,  naked ;  crotof,  wise). —  "Among  the 
Indians,  be  certain  philosophers,  whom  theycall  gymnofophUts, 
who  from  sun  rising  to  the  setting  thereof  are  able  to  endure 
all  the  day  long,  looking  full  against  the  sun,  without  winking 
or  once  moving  their  eyes."* 

The  Brahmins,  although  their  religion  and  philosophy  were 
but  little  known  to  the  ancients,  are  alluded  to  by  Cicero.* 
Arrian.* 

Colebrooke  and  others  in  modern  times  have  explained  the 
Indian  philosonhy. 


HABIT  (lt»(»  Jidbiixis), — **EahU,  or  state,  is  a  constitution,  frame, 
or  disposition  of  parts,  by  which  everything  is  fitted  to  act  or 

«  Raid,  JMeJL  iVio.,  eswy  tIU^  diap.  8. 

•  SMehea  qf  MtnUd  and  Moral  PhShmph^,  chap.  8. 

•  MoraUtU,  |>t  lU^  aeet  2.  «  HoUtnd,  Pltny,  b.  tU.,  e.  3. 

•  Tmatk,  Ub.  r.,  c.  37.  •  Baftd,  jUcMwi,  Ul».  tU.,  c  2. 
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Buffer  in  a  certain  iray/'  *  By  Aristotle'  it^  m  defined  to  be, 
in  one  sense,  the  same  with  ^uiStaif,  or  disposition.  His  com- 
mentators make  a  distinction,  and  say  i$ii  is  more  permanent. 
A  similar  distinction  has  been  taken  in  English  between  hdbit 
and  dispotUian, 

Habits  have  been  distinguished  into  natural  and  snper- 
nataral,  or  acquired  and  infused.  Natural  habits  are  those 
acquired  by  custom  or  repetition.  Supernatural  habits  are 
such  as  are  infused  at  once.  They  correspond  to  gifts  or 
graces,  and  the  consideration  of  them  belongs  to  theology. 

Acquired  habits  are  distinguished  into  intollectual  and  moral. 
From  habit  results  power  or  virtue,  and  the  intellectual  habits 
or  yirtues  are  intellect,  wisdom,  prudence,  science,  and  art. 
"  These  may  be  subserrient  to  quite  contrary  purposes,  and 
those  who  have  them  may  exercise  them  spontaneously  and 
agreeably  in  producing  directly  contrary  effects.  But  the 
moral  virtues,  like  the  different  habits  of  the  body,  are  deter- 
mined by  their  nature  to  one  specific  operation.  Thus,  a  man 
in  health  acts  and  moves  in  a  manner  conformable  to  his 
healthy  stato  of  body,  and  never  otherwise,  when  his  motions 
are  natural  and  voluntary;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  habits 
of  justice  or  temperance  uniformly  detormine  those  adorned 
by  them  to  act  justly  and  temperately.'" 

Habits  have  been  distinguished  as  active  or  passive.  The 
determinations  of  the  will,  efforts  of  attention,  and  the  use  of 
our  bodily  organs,  give  birth  to  active  habits;  the  acte  of  the 
memory  and  the  affections  of  the  sensibility,  to  passive  habits. 

Aristotle^  proves  that  our  habits  are  voluntary,  as  being 
created  by  a  series  of  voluntary  actions.  "  But  it  may  be 
asked,  does  it  depend  merely  on  our  own  vrill  to  correct  and 
reform  our  bad  habitsf  It  certainly  does  not ;  neither  does  it 
depend  on  the  will  of  a  patient,  who  has  despised  the  advice 
of  a  physician,  to  recover  that  health  which  has  been  lost  by 
profligacy.  When  we  have  thrown  a  stone  we  cannot  restrain 
its  flight ;  but  it  depended  entirely  on  ourselves  whether  we 
should  throw  it  or  not.'' 


>  Monboddo,  Andeni  Metaph^^  cbap.  4. 

•  MetaphvM^  Ub.  Ir^  op.  20. 

•AilsitAAift,U]i.T,cap.L  •lUd.^Ub.iiL 
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Actions,  according  to  Aristotle,  are  voluntary  thronghout ; 
habits  only  as  to  their  beginnings. 

Thurot^  calls  **  habit  the  memory  of  the  organs,  or  that 
which  gives  memory  to  the  organs." 

Several  precepts  can  be  given  for  the  wise  regulation  of  the 
exercises  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  We  shall  enu- 
merate a  few  of  them. 

**  The  first  is,  that  we  should,  from  the  very  commencement, 
be  on  our  guard  against  tasks  of  too  difficult  or  too  easy  a 
nature ;  for,  if  too  great  a  burden  be  imposed,  in  the  diffident 
temper  you  will  check  the  buoyancy  of  hope,  in  the  self-confii- 
dent  temper  you  will  excite  an  opinion  whereby  it  will  promise 
itself  more  than  it  can  accomplish,  the  consequence  of  which 
will  be  sloth.  But  in  both  dispositions  it  will  happen  that  the 
trial  will  not  answer  the  expectation,  a  circumstance  which 
always  depresses  and  confounds  the  mind.  But  if  the  task  be 
of  too  trivial  a  kind,  there  will  be  a  serious  loss  on  the  total 
progress. 

"  The  seccmd  is,  that  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  any  facultjr 
for  the  acquirement  of  hMt,  two  particular  times  should  be 
carefully  observed :  the  one  when  the  mind  is  best  disposed, 
the  other,  when  worst  disposed  to  the  matter ;  so  that,  by  the 
former,  we  may  make  most  progress  on  our  way ;  by  the  latter, 
we  may,  by  laborious  effort,  wear  out  the  knots  and  obstruc- 
tions of  the  mind,  by  which  means  the  intermediate  times  shall 
pass  on  easily^  aiid  smoothly. 

"The  third  precept  is  that  of  which  Aristotle  makes  inci- 
dental mention: — '  That  we  should,  with  all  our  strength  (yet 
not  running  into  a  faulty  excess),  struggle  to  the  opposite  of 
that  to  which  we  are  by  nature  the  most  inclined ;'  as  when  we 
TOW  against  the  current,  or  bend  into  an  opposite  direction  a 
crooked  staff,  in  order  to  straighten  it 

''  The  fourth  precept  depends  on  a  general  law,  of  undoubted 
truth,  namely,  that  the  mind  is  led  on  to  anything  more  suc- 
cessfully and  agreeably,  if  that  at  which  we  aim  be  not  the  chief 
object  in  the  agent's  design,  but  is  accomplished,  as  it  were,  by 
doing  something  else ;  since  the  bias  of  our  nature  is  such,  that 

« Dv  r AtoMtoMi^  torn.  L,  p.  188. 
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it  usually  dislikes  constraint  and  rigorous  authority.  There 
are  several  other  rules  which  may  be  given  with  advantage  on 
the  government  <$F  habU;  for  habit^  if  wisely  and  skilfully 
formed,  becomes  truly  a  second  nature  (as  the  common  saying 
is) ;  but  unskilfully  and  unmethodically  directed,  it  will  be, 
as  it  were,  the  ape  of  nature,  which  imitates  nothing  to  the 
life,  but  only  clumsily  and  awkwardly.'' 

Bacon,'  Maine  de  Biran,'  Dutrochet,*  M.  F.  Ravaisson,^ 
Butler,*  Reid.«--F.  Custox. 
HATPIHE88  "  is  not,  I  think,  the  most  appropriate  term  for  a 
state,  the  perfection  of  which  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  all 
hap,  that  is,  chance. 

'*  Felicity,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  but  another  word  for  for> 
tunateness,  or  happiness ;  and  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  the 
improper  use  of  words,  when  proper  terms  are  to  be  found, 
but  on  the  contrary,  much  mischief."' 

The  Greeks  called  the  sum  total  of  the  pleasure  which  is 
allotted  or  happens  to  a  man  •  irv^tMS  that  is,  good  hap ;  or, 
more  religiously,  avdcuMOMO,  that  is,  favourable  providence.' 

To  live  well  and  to  act  well  is  synonymous  with  being 
happy.* 

Happiness  is  n^ver  desired  but  for  its  own  sake  only. 
Honour,  pleasure,  intelligence,  and  every  virtue  are  desirable 
on  their  own  account,  but  they  are  also  desirable  as  means 
towards  happ%ne98.  But  happiness  is  never  desirable  as  a 
means,  because  it  is  complete  and  all-sufficient  in  itself. 

*^ Happiness  is  the  object  of  human  action  in  its  most  general 
form,  as  including  all  other  objects,  and  approved  by  reason. 
As  pleasure  is  the  aim  of  mere  desire,  and  interest  the  aim  of 
prudence,  so  happiness  is  the  aim  of  wisdom.  Happiness  is 
conceived  as  necessarily  an  ultimate  object  of  action.  To  be 
happy,  includes  or  supersedes  all  other  gratifications.  If  we 
are  happy,  we  do  not  miss  that  which  we  have  not ;  if  we  are 


>  On  Advaneeaunt  qf  Learning,  hock  tIL  •  Vl^ftuenee  de  BahUtidt, 

•  ThwrU  de  VMatriiude,  «  De  VBabUmie,      - 

•  jlMlryy,  pt.  L,  eh.  5. 

•  AdL  iVw.,  eiM7  iUi  pt-  L,  dL  8;  InUXL  Bw^  mmj  It.,  eh.  4. 
«Oolerldg^^idftoJMM<un,ToLI,pp.81-l  >IUd. 

•  Arlttotte^  JBM<0^  lib.  If «.  4. 
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not  happy,  we  want  something  more,  whatever  we  have.  Th«» 
desire  of  happiness  is  the  supreme  desire.  All  other  desires 
of  pleasure,  wealth,  power,  fame,  are  included  in  this,  and  are 
subordinate  to  it  We  may  make  other  objects  our  ultimate 
objects ;  but  we  can  do  so  only  by  identifying  them  vtiih  this. 
Happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim. 

'*  Since  happiness  is  necessarily  the  supreme  object  of  our 
desires,  and  duty  the  supreme  rule  of  our  actions,  there  ean 
be  no  harmony  in  our  being,  except  our  happiness  coincide 
with  our  duty.  That  which  we  contemplate  as  the  ultimate 
and  universal  object  of  desire,  must  be  identical  with  that 
which  we  contemplate  as  the  ultimate  and  supreme  guide  of 
our  intentions.  As  moral  beings,  our  happiness  must  be  found 
in  our  moral  progress,  and  in  the  consequences  of  our  moral 
progress  we  must  be  happy  by  being  virtuous.''  ^ 

See  Aristotle,'  Harris.*— F.  Good  (Chief). 
HABJTOVY  (Pr^^ttablished).— When  an  impression  is  made 
on  a  bodily  organ  by  an  external  object,  the  mind  becomes 
percipient.  When  a  volition  is  framed  by  the  will,  the  bodily 
organs  are  ready  to  execute  it.  How  is  this  brought  about? 
The  doctrine  of  Sk  pre-established  harmony  has  reference  to  this 
question,  and  may  be  thus  stated. 

Before  creating  the  mind  and  the  body  of  man,  God  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  possible  minds  and  of  all  possible 
bodies.  Among  this  infinite  variety  of  minds  .and  bodies,  it 
was  impossible  but  that  there  should  come  together  a  mind  the 
sequence  of  whose  ideas  and  volitions  should  correspond  with 
the  movements  of  some  body :  for,  in  an  infinite  number  of 
possible  minds  and  possible  bodies,  every  combination  or  union 
was  possible.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  mind,  the  order  and 
succession  of  whose  modifications  corresponded  with  the  series 
of  movements  to  take  place  in  some  bodjr,  God  would  unite 
the  two  and  make  of  them  a  living  soul,  a  man.  Here,  then, 
is  the  most  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  parts  of  which 
man  is  composed.  There  is  no  commerce  nor  communication, 
no  action  and  reactiofl.    The  mind  is  an  independent  force 

>  WlMwell,  MonUty,  Nos.  644, 6tf.  *  JSOdc^  lib.  L 
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which  posses  from  one  ToliCion  or  perception  to  another,  in 
conformity  with  its  own  nature;  and  would  have  done  so 
altltough  the  hody  had  not  existed.  The  body,  in  like  man* 
ner,  by  rirtae  of  its  own  inherent  force,  and  by  the  single 
impression  of  external  objects,  goes  through  a  series  of  more- 
ments;  and  would  have  done  so  although  it  had  not  been 
united  to  a  rational  soul.  But  the  movements  of  the  body 
and  the  modifications  of  the  mind  correspond  to  each  other. 
In  short,  the  mind  is  a  spiritual  automaton,  and  the  body  is  a 
material  automaton.  Like  two  pieces  of  clockwork,  they  are 
■o  regulated  as  to  mark  the  same  time ;  but  the  spring  which 
moTSS  the  one  is  not  the  spring  which  moyes  the  other ;  yet 
they  go  exactly  together.  The  harmony  between  them  existed 
before  the  mind  was  united  to  the  body.  Hence  this  is  called 
the  doctrine  of  fre-utaJblished  harmony. 

It  may  be  called  eorrespondenee  or  paralldism,  but  not  Aor- 
moHff  between  mind  and  body — for  there  is  no  unity  superior 
to  both,  and  containing  both,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  mu- 
tual penetration.  In  decomposing  human  personality  into  two 
substances,^  from  eternity  abandoned  each  to  its  proper  im- 
pulse, which  acknowledges  no  superior  law  in  man  to  direct 
and  control  them,  liberty  is  destroyed.' 

The  doctrine  o(  pre-estMithed  kanKony  differs  from  that  of 
occasional  causes  "  only  in  this  respect,  that  by  the  former 
the  accordance  of  the  mental  and  the  bodily  phenomena  was 
.  supposed  to  be  pre-arranged,  once  for  all,  by  the  Divine  Power, 
while  by  the  latter  their  harmony  was  supposed  to  be  brought 
about  by  His  constant  interposition/^* — F.  Causes  (Occa- 
sional). 

This  doctrine  was  first  advocated  by  Leibnits  in  his  TlUth 
dide  and  Monaddlogie. 

Bilfinger,  Dt  Harmonia  PtcutabUUa.* 
EAUIOVT  (of  the  Spheres),  —  The  ancient  philosophers  sup- 
posed that  the  regular  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
throughout  space  formed  a  kind  of  harmony,  which  they  called 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres, 

^  Soul  and  bodj,  hofwm,  eonftttuta  om  «v|i|Mfite»  or  ptnoo. 
•  TlbtrsUM,  JSmiK  det  OMMMiii.  jETimi^  p.  894. 

•P«nter,Du(.»/ifetel>^.,^478.  «  4to,  Tabtaif ^  1740. 
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**  Look  how  the  floor  of  hosren 
Ib  thick  iolakl  with  patioes  of  bright  gold; 
There's  not  the  Bmallest  orb  which  thoa  behold'it 
But  in  hi*  motion  like  an  angel  einge, 
Still  quiring  to  th*  yoang^'d  eberuUm : 
Sneh  banaony  Is  In  iainortal  loals; 
But,  whilft  this  muddy  Teature  of  deoaj 
Doth  groialj  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.** 

MerdunU  of  Yeniee,  Act  t.,  w.  1. 

HATRED.— F.  Love. 

HEDOHISX  (ifiovrit  pleasure),  is  the  doctrine  that  the  chief  good 
of  man  lies  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  This  was  the  doctrine 
of  Aristippus  and  the  Cyrenaic  school. 

HEBMETIC  BOOKS.  —  A  collection  of  treatises  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptian  Thoth  or  Taaut,  and  also  to  the  Hermes  or  Mercury 
of  the  Greeks.  Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to 
their  origin  and  author.  Marsilius  Ficiniis  has  collected  the 
quotations  made  from  the  Hermeiic  books  scattered  throughout 
the  writings  of  the  Flatonicians  and  early  Christians;  of 
which  he  published  a  Latin  translation  in  1471.  They  are  a 
miscellany  of  theosophy,  astrology,  and  alchemy — "partly 
Egyptian,  partly  Greek,  and  partly  Jewish  and  Christian.' 

HEURISTIC— r.  OSTENSIVE. 

HOLIinSSS  suggests  the  idea,  not  of  perfect  virtue,  but  of  that 
peculiar  affection  wherewith  a  being  of  perfect  virtue  regards 
moral  evil ;  and  so  much  indeed  is  this  the  precise  and  charac- 
teristic import  of  the  term,  that,  had  there  been  no  evil  either 
actual  or  conceivable  in  the  universe,  there  would  have  been 
no  holinesJt,  There  would  have  been  perfect  truth  and  perfect 
righteousness,  yet  not  holiness;  for  this  is  a  word  which 
denotes  neither  any  one  of  the  virtues  in  particular,  nor  the 
assemblage  of  them  all  put  together,  but  the  recoil  or  the 
repulsion  of  these  towards  the  opposite  vices  —  a  recoil  that 
never  would  have  been  felt,  if  vice  had  been  so  far  a  nonentity 
as  to  be  neither  an  object  of  real  existence  nor  an  object, of 
thought."* 

EOXOLOOVE  (^/uo(,  same ;  Xoyo^).  —  "A  homologut  is  defined  as 
the  same  organ  in  different  animals,  under  every  variety  of 


*  Lenglet  dn  Freanoy,  HitL  tU  la  PhOotaph,  Otrmttittu,  8  torn.,  iamo»  Pariib  17^ 
^Chalntrf,  JVU.  TheeL,  toI.  iL»  p.  380. 
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form  and  function.  Thus,  the  anns  and  feet  of  man,  the  fore 
and  hind  feet  of  quadrupeds,  the  wings  and  feet  of  birds,  and 
the  fins  of  fishes,  are  said  to  be  homologaus" ' 

"  The  eorresponding  partto  in  different  animals  are  called 
homologues,  a  term  first  applied  to  anatomy  by  the  philosophers 
of  Qermany:  and  this  term  Mr.  Owen  adopts  to  the  exclusion 
of  terms  more  loosely  denoting  identity  or  similarity.'" 

See  Owen,  On  the  Archdype^and  Homologies  of  the  VerUbraU 
Skeltton,  1848.— F.  Analogue. 

HOMOVYMOXTS.— F.  Equitocal. 

HOMOTYPE  (oA*oJ»  same;  tvnou  type). — "The  corresponding  or 
serially  repeated  parts  in  the  same  animal  are  called  homoiypet. 
Thus,  the  fingers  and  toes  of  man,  indeed  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs  of  vertebrate  animals  generally,  are  said  to  be  homfh 
iypaV 

EUMOXTB  {humor,  moisture). — As  the  state  of  the  mind  is  influ- 
enced by  the  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  humour  has  come 
to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  temper  and  disposition.  But 
temper  and  disposition  denote  a  more  settled  frame  of  mind 
than  that  denoted  by  the  word  humour.  It  is  a  variable  mood 
of  the  temper  or  disposition.  A  man  who  is  naturally  of  a  good 
temper  or  kind  disposition  may  occasionally  be  in  bad  humour, 
—F.  Wit. 

HYLOZOISM  ("vxi?,  matter;  and  ^m^,  life).— The  doctrine  that 
life  and  matter  are  inseparable.  This  doctrine  has  been  held 
under  different  forms.  Straton  of  Lampsacus  held  that  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter  were  each  and  all  of  them  possessed 
of  life.  The  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  did  not 
accord  activity  or  life  to  every  distinct  particle  of  matter,  held 
that  the  universe,  as  a  whole,  was  a  being  animated  by  a 
principle  which  gave  to  it  motion,  form,  and  life.  This  doo- 
trine  appeared  among  the  followers  of  Plotinus,  who  held  that 
the  soul  of  the  universe  animated  the  least  particle  of  matter. 
Spinoza  asserted  that  all  things  were  alive  in  different  degrees. 
Omnia  quamvis  diversis  gradibus  animaia  tamen  sunt. 
Under  all  these  forms  of  the  doctrine  there  is  a  confounding 


>  MK>oab,  Typical  Hfrmg;  p.  25. 

*  Wbewell,  SuppUm.  VbLy  p.  142. 

•  M<Coiib,  Typical  Jbmu^  p.  2ft. 
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of  life  with  force.  Matter,  according  to  Leibnits  and  Bosoo- 
Tioh,  and  others,  is  always  endowed  with  force.  Eren  the  vi# 
ineriia  ascribed  to  it  is  a  foisce.  Attraction  and  repulsion,  and 
chemical  ai&nitj,  all  indicate'  activity  in  matter;  but  life  is  a 
force  always  connected  with  organisation,  which  much  of  matter 
wants.  Spontaneous  motion,  growth,  nutrition,  separation  of 
parts,  generation,  are  phenomena  which  indicate  the  presence 
of  life ;  which  is  obviously  not  co-extensive  with  matter. 

HTP08TASI8.— F.  Subsistintia. 

HYPOTHESIS  (ifitoBtaH,  supposition  supposition). — In  Logio 
Aristotle  gave  the  name  Bhii  to  every  proposition  which, 
without  being  an  axiom,  served  as  the  basis  of  demonstration, 
and  did  not  require  to  be  demonstrated  itself.  He  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  thesis,  the  one  which  expressed  the  essence  of  a 
thing,  and  the  other  which  expressed  its  existence  or  non- 
existence. The  first  is  the  ^ir/iof  or  definition — the  second, 
the  viioBto%i, 

When  a  phenomenon  that  is  new  to  us  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  known  cause,  we  are  uneasy  and  try  to  reconcile  it  to 
unity  by  assigning  it  ad  interim  to  some  cause  which  may 
appear  to  explain  it.  Before  framing  an  hypothesis^  we  must 
see  first  that  the  phenomenon  really  exists.  Prove  ghosts 
before  explaining  them.  Put  the  question  ansUt  before  cur 
sit  t  Second,  that  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
known  cause.  When  the  necessity  of  an  hypothesis  has  been 
admitted,  a  good  hypothesis — First,  should  contain  nothing 
contradictory  between  its  own  constituent  parts  or  other  esta- 
blished truths.  The  Wemerians  suppose  water  once  to  have 
held  in  solution  bodies  which  it  cannot  now  dissolve.  The 
Huttonians  ascribe  no  effect  to  fire  but  what  it  can  now  pro- 
duce. Second,  it  should  fully  explain  the  phenomenon.  The 
Copemican  system  is  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Tycho 
Brahe.  Third,  it  should  simply  explain  the  phenomenon,  that 
is,  should  not  depend  on  any  other  hypothesis  to  help  it  out 
The  Copemican  system  is  more  simple.  It  needs  only  gravi- 
tation to  carry  it  out — that  of  Tycho  Brahe  depends  on  several 
things. 

By  hypoihesis  is  now  understood  the  supposing  of  something, 
the  existence  of  whioh  is  not  proved,  as  a  cause  to  explain 
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phenomena  whioh  haye  been  -obeenred.  It  thus  diifen  in 
Bignificsiion  from  theory,  whieh  explains  phenomena  by  causes 
which  are  known  to  exist  and  to  operate.  **  IfypothesiSf*'  says 
Ihr.  Gregory/  "  is  commonly  confounded  with  theory;  but  a 
hypothesis  properly  means  the  supposition  of  a  principle,  of 
whose  existence  there  is  no  proof  from  experience,  but  which 
may  be  rendered  more  or  less  probable  by  fttcts  which 
are  neither  numerous  enough  nor  adequate  to  infer  its  exislr 


"  In  some  instances,'^  says  Boscoyich,*  "  observations  and 
experiments  at  once  rereal  to  us  all  we  know.  In  other  cases, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  hypothesis;  by  which  toord^ 
however,  is  to  he  understood,  not  fictions  altogether  arbitrary, 
hut  suppositions  conformahle  to  experience  or  anaiogyj*  "  This," 
says  Dr.  Brown,  "  is  the  right  use  of  hypothesis — ^not  to  super- 
sede, but  to  direct  investigation  —  not  as  telling  us  what  we 
are  to  believe,  but  as  pointing  out  to  us  what  we  are  to  ascer- 
tain." And  it  has  been  said,'  that  *'  the  history  of  all  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  arrived  at,  by  what  can  with  any  pro- 
priety be  called  philosophical  investigation  and  induction, 
attests  the  necessity  of  the  experimenter  proceeding  in  the 
institution  and  management  of  his  experiments  upon  a  pre- 
vious idea  of  the  truth  to  be  evolved.  This  previous  idea  is 
what  is  properly  called  an  hypothesis,  which  means  something 
placed  under  as  a  foundation  or  platform  on  which  to  institute 
and  carry  on  the  process  of  investigation." 

Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  use  of  hypotheses 
in  philosophy.  The  sum  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  hypo- 
theses are  admissible  and  may  be  useful  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating, extending,  and  directing  inquiry.  But  they  ought  not 
to  be  hastily  framed,  nor  fondly  upheld  in  the  absence  of 
support  from  facts.  They  are  not  to  be  set  up  as  barriers  or 
stopping  places  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  but  as  way-posts  to 
guide  us  in  the  road  of  observation,  and  to  cheer  us  with  the 
prospect  of  speedily  arriving  at  a  resting  place  —  at  another 
stage  in  our  journey  towards  truth.    They  are  to  be  given 

>  Leetmnt  en  Dutia  and  Quaii/cations  qf  a  ^^stelan. 
*  Ih  Sotii  ac  Luna  DifedAug,  fiond^  177S,  pp.  211, 212. 
•Ftenmao/£M«wltdge,TiA,^  p.2»,jr««kljr  toI^Nan. 
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only  as  proyisional  explanations  of  the  phenomena,  and  are  to 
be  cheerfully  abandoned  the  moment  that  a  more  full  and 
eatisfactory  explanation  presents  itself.  ■ — F.  Theory. 
HTPOIHBnCAL.— F.  Pbofosition,  Stllooism. 


I. — F.  Eoo,  Sl'bjict. 

IDEA  (i6ia,tttot,  forma,  tpeeiet,  image). —  "Plato  agreed  with 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  philosophers  in  this  —  that  all  things 
consist  of  matter  and  form ;  and  that  the  matter  of  which  all 
things  were  made,  existed  from  etemitj,  without  form ;  but 
he  likewise  believed  that  there  are  etq^ial  forms  of  all  pes* 

^  _.jMble  things  which  exist,  without  matter;  and  to  those  eternal 
and  immaterial  forms  he  gaye  the  name  of  ideas. 

**  In  the  Platonic  sense,  then,  idecu  were  the  patterns  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Deitj  fashioned  the  phenomenal  or  ectypal 
world."* 
The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Milton  when  he  says :  — 

<*God  faw  bifl  works  vmhb  good, 
Answering  his  &lr  ideaJ* 

And  Spenser  gives  its  meaning  in  the  following  passage: — 

«Wbftt  tiin«  this  world's  groat  worlionlstor  did  east, 
To  mako  all  things  saoh  as  we  now  behold. 
It  seems  that  he  kefwo  his  eyes  had  plast 
A  goodlj  patteme,  to  whose  perfect  mould 
He  fitshloncd  them  as  comely  as  he  oould, 
That  now  so  Ikir  and  seemly  they  appear, 
As  nonght  may  he  amended  anywhere. 

That  wondrons  patterns,  wheresoever  it  he^ 
Whether  In  earth,  laid  up  In  secret  store, 
Or  else  in  hearen,  that  no  man  may  it  see 
With  sintal  eycsb  fcr  Ibar  tt  to  deflons 
Is  perfect  beauty." 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  an  artificer  contemplating 
the  idea  of  anything,  as  of  a  chair  or  bed,  makes  a  chair  or 
bod.  But  he  does  not  make  the  idea  of  them.  **  These  forms 
of  things,"  said  Cicero,*  '*  Plato  called  ideas,  and  denied  that 

•  Held,  IfddL  Ihw^  esssy  L,  chap.  S. 

•SlrWmiamllamatMi.  •OMiL,t.9. 
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th«7  were  bom,  but  irere  alwajs  contained  in  reason  and 
inteUigence."* 

**Idea  is  a  bodilees  sobstance,  which  of  itself  hath  no  sub- 
sistence, but  giTcth  form  and  figare  to  shapeless  matter,  and 
becometh  the  cause  that  bringeth  them  into  show  and  eri- 
dence.  Socrates  and  Plato  supposed  that  there  be  substances 
separate  and  distinct  from  matter,  howbeit  subsisting  in  the 
thoughts  snd  imagination  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  of  mind  and 
understanding.  ^  Aristotle  admitted  verily  these  forms  and 
idea9i  howbeit  not  separate  from  matter,  as  being  patterns  of 
all  that  God  hath  made.  The  Stoics,  such  at  least  as  were  of 
the  school  of  Zeno,  have  delivered  that  our  thoughts  and  con- 
ceits are  the  ideas." » 

'*  Ideto  stint  prineipaUsformcequcedam,  vel  ndionts  rerum 
Mtahiles,  atqve  ineommvtahiles,  qttce  ipsce  formatcf  non  sunt,  ac 
per  hoe  <xtemas  ae  semper  eodem  modo  sese  habentes,  quce  in 
divina  inidligentia  contineniur:  et  cum  ipsa  neque  oriantiir, 
neque  intereani;  secundum  eas  iamen  formari  dicitur,  quicquid 
oriri  et  inierire  palest,  et  omne  qiiod  oritar  et  interit,"* 

*"Tu  enncU  fnperno 
Dads  «b  exemplo,  pnlchram  pulcherimos  ipw 
Mnndom  BMiite  gemii,  limillqiM  imagine  fcrmeiif."* 

Tiberghien*  has  said,  —  **  Seneca  considered  ideas,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  as  the  eternal  exemplars  of  things,  Cicero  as  their 
farm,  Diogenes  Laertius  as  their  cause  and  principle,  Aristotle 
as  substances;  and  in  the  middle  ages  and  in  our  day  they  are 
general  notions,  in  opposition  to  particular  or  individual  no- 
tions. The  ideas  of  Plato  embrace  all  these  meanings.  The 
terms  which  he  employs  are  Uia  and  ddot  to  designate  the 
Divine  image,  the  ideal  model  or  type  (rw^of)  of  all  things 
and  beings.  He  also  calls  them  HufUwfiuifea,  altUu  df>x(u,  to 
denote  that  these  eternal  exemplars  are  tiie  principle  and 
cause  of  the  existence  and  development  of  alTthat  is  in  nature. 
They  are  also  the  thoughts  of  God  (vo^ftatta),  who  has  pro- 


« lleiMde,  htit  PkiUmpk,  PlaUm^  torn,  il,  ptw,  S. 

•  FlQtaicb,  OpinioHi  <tf  PkOovopktrt,  di.  10,  Ibl.  668  of  the  tnaslfttion  by  HoUftod. 
»  Aagtiftin«,  lib.  Ixxxlii,  W,  46.  *  Boetb,  Ih  Owwrf..  9. 

>  Euai  da  CbtmaiM.  Bmiu,  p.  207. 
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duced  all  things  acoording  to  the  type  of  these  ideat.  And 
the  tenns  hdSif,  fiovddti,  indicate  the  affinity  between  the 
theory  of  Plato  and  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras.'' 

In  another  passage^  the  same  author  has  said,  that»  ''ac- 
cording to  the  Platonic  sense,  adopted  by  Kant  and  Cousin, 
ideas  are  as  it  were  the  essence  and  matter  of  our  intelli- 
.  genco.  They  are  not  as  such,  a  product  or  result  of  intelli- 
gence, they  are  its  primitive  elements,  and  at  the  same  time 

the  immediate  object  of  its  activity They  are  the 

primary  anticipations  which  the  mind  brings  to  all  its  cogni- 
tions, the  principles  and  laws  by  reason  of  which  it  conceives 
of  beings  and  things.  The  mind  does  not  create  ideas,  it  cre- 
ates by  means  of  ideas There  are  two  great 

classes  of  ide<u —  1.  Those  which  are  related  in  some  sense  to 
experience;  as  the  principles  of  mathematics,  notions  of 
figure,  magnitude,  extension,  number,  time,  and  space.  2. 
Those  which  are  completely  independent  of  all  sensible  repre- 
sentation, as  the  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  true 
or  false,  fair  or  deformed." — p.  208. — F.  Notion. 

According  to  Plato,  ideas  were  the  only  objects  of  science  or 
true  knowledge.  Things  created  being  in  a  state  of  continual 
flux,  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge  with  respect  to  them. 
But  the  divine  ideas  being  eternal  and  unchangeable,  are 
objects  of  science  properly  so  called.  According  to  Aristotle 
and  the  Peripatetics,  knowledge,  instead  of  originating  or 
consisting  in  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  ideas,  types,  or 
lOTms,  according  to  which  all  things  were  created,  originated, 
and  consisted  in  the  contemplation  of  the  things  created,  and 
in  the  thoughts  and  the  operations  of  mind  to  which  that  con- 
templation gives  rise.  But  as  external  things  cannot  them- 
selves be  in  the  mind,  they  are  made  known  to  it  by  means 
of  species,  images,  OTphanU»ms  (q.  o.) ;  so  that^  in  perception, 
we  are  not  directly  cognizant  of  the  object,  but  only  of  a 
representation  of  it  In  like  manner,  in  imagination,  memory, 
and  the  operations  of  intellect,  what  is  directly  present  to  the 
mind  is  not  the  real  object  of  thought,  but  a  representation 
of  it. 

*  Euai  du  Omnaiu.  Hum-,  rP*  33,  84. 
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Instead  of  employing  the  various  tenns  tmage,  9peeie$,  pha/^ 
ta»m,  &c.,  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  Descartes  adopted 
the  term  idea,  which  till  his  time  had  been  all  but  ezolasiyelj 
employed  in  its  Platonic  sense. 

By  Descartes  and  subsequent  philosophers  the  term  idea  was 
employed  to  signify  all  our  mental  representations,  all  the 
notions  which  the  mind  frames  of  things.  And  this,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Platonic,  may  be  called  the  modem  use 
of  the  word.  Mr.  Locke,  for  example,  who  uses  the  word  idea 
so  frequently  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  make  an  apology  for 
doing  so,  says — "It  is  the  term  which,  I  think,  serres  best  to 
stand  for  whatsoerer  is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  when 
a  man  thinks:  I  have  used  it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by 
phantasm,  notion,  epeciee,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind 
can  be  employed  about  in  thinking." 

Against  this  modem  use  of  the  word  idea,  more  especially 
in  reference  to  the  docteine  of  perception  (q.  v,).  Dr.  Reid 
most  vehemently  protested. — "  Modem  philosophers,"  said  he,' 
"  as  well  as  the  Peripatetics  and  Epicureans  of  old,  have  con- 
ceived that  external  olijects  cannot  be  the  immediate  objects 
of  our  thoughts ;  that  there  must  be  some  image  of  them  in 
the  mind  itself,  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  they  are  seen.  And 
the  name  idea,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  it,  is  given  to 
those  internal  and  immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts.  The 
external  thing  is  the  remote  or  immediate  object;  but  the 
idea,  or  image  of  that  object  in  the  mind,  is  the  immediate. 
o*bject,  without  which  we  would  have  no  perception,  no  re- 
membrance, no  conception  of  the  mediate  object 

"When,  therefore,  in  common  language,  we  speak  of  hamng 
an  idea  of  anything,  we  mean  no  more  by  that  expression  than 
thinking  of  it.  The  vulgar  allow  that  tills  expression  implies 
a  mind  that  thinks,  an  act  of  that  mind  which  we  call  think- 
ing, and  an  object  about  which  we  think.  But  besides  these 
three,  the  philosopher  conceives  that  there  is  a  fourth ;  to  wit, 
the  idea  which  is  the  immediate  object.  The  idea  is  in  the 
mind  itself,  and  can  have  no  existence  but  in  a  mind  that 
thinks ;  but  the  remote  or  mediate  object  may  be  something 
external,  as  the  sun  or  moon ;  it  may  be  something  past  or 

'  Jt^tOL  Pom^  vmj  L,  chap.  1. 
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future ;  it  may  bo  something  which  never  existed.  This  is 
the  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea;  and  we  may 
observe  that  this  meaning  of  the  word  is  built  upon  a  philo- 
sophical opinion;  for  if  philosophers  had  not  believed  that 
there  are  such  immediate  objects  of  all  our  thoughts  in  the 
mind,  they  would  never  have  used  the  word  idea  to  express 
them. 

"  I  shall  only  add  that,  although  I  may  have  occasion  to  use 
the  word  idea  in  this  philosophical  sense  in  explaining  the 
opinions  of  others,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use  it  in  ex- 
pressing my  own,  because  I  believe  ideas,  taken  in  this  sense, 
to  be  a  mere  fiction  of  philosophers.  And  in  the  popular 
meaning  of  the  word,  there  is  the  less  occasion  to  use  it^  be- 
cause the  English  words  thought^  noiionj  apprehension,  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  the  Greek  word  idea;  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  they  are  less  ambiguous." 

Now  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  this  passage  Dr.  Beid 
has  correctly  understood  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
word  idea  as  employed  by  all  modern  philosophers,  from  the 
time  of  Descartes. 

Dr.  Reid  takes  idea  to  mean  something  interposed  between 
the  mind  and  the  object  of  its  thought — a  iertium  quid,  or  a 
quarittm  quid,  an  independent  entity  different  from  the  mind 
and  from  the  object  thought  of.  Now  this  has  been  the 
opinion  both  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophers ;  but  it  is  not 
the  opinion  of  all.  There  are  many,  especially  among  modern 
philosophers,  who,  by  the  idea  of  a  ihinff,  mean  the  thing  itself 
in  the  mind  as  an  object  of.  thought.  £ven  when  the  object 
thought  of  is  represented  to  the  mind,  the  representation  is  a 
modification  of  iJie  mind  itself,  and  the  act  of  representing  and 
the  act  of  knowing  the  object  thought  of,  are  one  and  the 
same ;  the  representation  and  cognition  are  indivisible.  But 
Dr.  Reid  does  not  admit  that  any  of  our  knowledge  is  repre- 
sentative. He  had  such  a  horror  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  as 
meaning  something,  interposed  between  the  mind  and  the 
objects  of  its  knowledge,  that  he  calls  all  our  knowledge  im- 
mediate. Thus  he  speaks  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things 
past,  and  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  future.  Now 
all  knowledge  is  present  knowledge,  that  is,  it  is  only  know- 
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ledge  when  we  baA'e  it.  But  all  knowledge  b  not  imme« 
diate  knowledge.  Things  that  are  past  are  not  actually 
present  to  the  mind  when  we  remember  them.  Things  that 
are  future  are  not  actually  present  when  we  anticipate  them, 
for  they  have  as  yet  no  actual  existence.  But  the  mind 
frames  to  itself  a  representation  of  these  things  as  they  hare 
been,  or  as  they  will  be,  and  in  thus  representing  them  has 
knowledge  of  them.  This  knowledge,  howeyer,  cannot  be 
called  immediate.  In  memory  there  is  the  faculty,  and  there 
is  the  object  of  the  faculty  or  the  thing  remembered.  But 
the  object  or  the  thing  remembered  is  not  actually  present  to 
the  faculty.  It  is  reproduced  or  represented,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  object  to  the  faculty  we  have  knowledge  of  it  as 
a  past  reality.  Memory,  therefore,  may  be  called  a  repr»- 
Bentative  faculty.  Now,  in  perception,  where  the  object  of 
the  faculty  is  ^so  present,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  the 
mind  to  frame  to  itself  any  representation  or  image  of  the 
external  reality.  The  faculty  and  its  object  are  in  direct 
contact,  and  the  knowledge  or  perception  is  the  immediate 
result.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  if  he  had  ac- 
knowledged the  distinction,  he  might  have  called  perception  a 
presentative  faculty,  as  memory  is  a  representative  faculty.' 
According  to  other  philosophers,  however,  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation even  in  perception.  The  external  reality  is  not  in 
the  mind.  The  mind  merely  frames  to  itself  a  representation 
or  image  of  what  ihe  external  reality  is,  and  in  this  way  has 
knowledge  of  it.  But  this  representation  or  image  is  not 
something  interposed  or  different  from  the  mind  and  the  exter- 
nal object  Jt  is  a  modification  of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  the 
external  object  in  the  mind  as  an  object  of  thought.  It  is  the 
idea  of  the  external  reality.  This  is  a  theory  of  perception 
which  Br.  Beid  did  not  clearly  distinguish ;  but  it  is  at  variance 
with  his  own,  and,  if  he  had  distinctly  apprehended  it,  he 
would  have  condemned  it.  In  like  manner  he  would  have 
condemned  the  use  of  the  word  idea  to  denote  a  representative 
image,  even  although  that  representation  was  held  to  be 

«  8m  RaitPM  WMct,  tditod  If  Sir  WUliam  HunUtM;  Note  b,  Of  ^nBmtkttn  uoA 
BipreMotellT«  Knowledfe;  and  Note  o.  Of  the  Ytfioiu  Tk«ori«0  of  Xitenua  P«v- 
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merely  a  modification  of  mind.  But  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  tenn  idea  is  used  by  Descartes,  and  other  philosophers,  in 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  perception.  In  a  general  sense  it 
means  anything  present  to  the  mind,  whether  really  or  repre* 
sentatiTely,  as  an  object  of  thonght^ 

Ideas,  regarded  according  to  the  nature  and  diy^sity  of 
their  objects,  are  sennbU^  tnleUtcUtal,  or  moral;  aoowding  to 
the  essential  characters  of  these  objects,  they  are  ntee»9ary 
and  ab$oluie,  or  coniingetU  and  rtlaiive;  accoiding  to  the  as- 
pect in  which  they  represent  things,  they  are  simple  or  eom^ 
pound,  abeirad  or  concrde,  individual  or  general,  parUUve  or 
coUeeiioe:  according  to  their  origin  or  formation,  they  are  ad- 
veniUiouStfadilioue,  or  innate;  according  to  their  quality  or 
fidelity,  they  are  true  or  fahe,  real  or  imaginary,  clear  or 
cbeeure,  distinct  or  confused,  complete  or  incomplete,  adequaU 
or  inadeqwxte^ 

Xb  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  the  opinions  of  metaphysicians 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  1.  Those  who  deny  the 
senses  to  be  anything  more  than  instruments  conveying  objects 
to  the  mind,  perception  being  liotive  (Plato  and  others).  2. 
Those  who  attribute  all  our  ideas  to  sense  (Hobbes,  Gassendi, 
Oondillas,  the  ancient  Sophists).  3.  Those  who  admit  that 
the  earliest  notions  proceed  from  the  senses,  yet  maintain  that 
they  are  not  adequate  to  produce  the  whole  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  human  understanding  (Aristotle,  Locke).* — F. 
Ikmati. 

See  Trendlenburg,  De  Ideis  Platonis;  Richter,  De  Jdeis 
Platonis;  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Discussions  on  Philosopky; 
Beid^s  Works;  Dugald  Stewart,  Fhiloscpk.  Essays;^  Adam 
Smith,  Essays  on  Fkilosoph,  Sulidects^ 
TIf!^^^f — ''Though  ideas  are  widely  separated  from  sensible 
reality,  there  is  something,  if  possible,  still  more  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  that  is  the  ideal.  A  few  examples  will  enable  you 
to  comprehend  the  difference  between  ideas  and  the  ideal: 


*  Ht.  Carrie  onoe,  upon  beiog  bored  bj  a  ftxdbb  Uim,  to  t«U  h«r  tbt  prtoiM  i 
of  the  word  idta  (which  the  e^d  she  bed  been  reading  about  In  fone  net^bjfioil 
work,  but  eould  not  underttandX  mncwered,  at  iMt,  angrily,  **  JUeo,  nedam,  It  the  ftait 
Bine  of  idiot,  and  meant  a  female  Ibol.**— Hooray  Diary,  Tot  ir.,  p.  S8. 

'Leibnlti,iVbirMaM«AM&«,buU,ch.22.  •  Dr.  UllI,  AM^f^  S14y  SSI. 

•  AppcadU  U.  «  P.  119,  nota. 
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Perfection  is  an  idea;  humanity  in  all  its  perfection  is  an 
ideal;  human  virtae  and  wisdom  in  all  their  purity  are  ideas; 
the  wisdom  of  the  Stoics  is  an  ideal.  The  ideals  then,  is  the 
intellectoal  existence  of  a  thing  which  has  no  other  charac- 
ters than  those  determined  by  Uie  idea  itself.  The  idea^  thus 
individualised,  so  to  speak,  serres  as  the  rule  of  our  actions ; 
it  is  a  model,  which  we  may  approach  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  but  from  which  we  are  neyertheless  infinitely  distant. 
We  compare,  for  example,  our  conduct  with  the  dictates  of 
the  monitor,  that  exists  within  us.  We  all  judge  and  correct 
ourselves  with  reference  to  this  ideal,  without  the  power  of 
ever  attaining  to  its  perfection.  These  ideas,  though  destitute 
of  any  objective  reidity,  cannot  be  regarded  as  purely  chi- 
merical. They  furnish  a  unit  of  measure  to  the  reason,  which 
requires  a  conception  of  what  is  perfect  in  each  kind,  in  order 
to  appreciate  and  measure  the  various  degrees  of  imperfection. 
But  would  you  reaiize  the  ideal  in  experience  as  the  hero  of  a 
romance?  It  is  impossible,  and  is,  besides,  a  senseless  and 
useless  enterprise ;  for  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  which 
ever  belies  the  perfection  of  the  idea,  renders  all  illusion  im- 
possible, and  makes  the  good  itself,  as  contemplated  in  the 
idea,  resemble  a  fiction."^ 

"By  ideal  I  understand  the  idea,  not  in  eanereto  but  in 
indioiduo,  as  an  individual  thing,  determinable  or  determined 
by  the  idea  alone.  What  I  have  termed  an  ideal,  was  in 
Plato's  philosophy  an  idea  of  the  Divine  mind — an  individual 
object  present  to  its  pure  intuition,  the  most  perfect  of  every 
kind  of  possible  beings,  and  the  archetype  of  all  phenomenal 
existences.'' ' 

<'  We  call  attention,"  says  Cousin,*  **  to  two  words  which 
continually  recur  in  this  discussion — they  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  nature  or  experience;  on  the  other,  ideal.  Experience 
is  individual  or  collective ;  but  the  collective  is  resolved  into 
the  individual ;  the  ideal  is  opposed  to  the  individual  and  to 
collectiveness :  it  appears  as  an  original  conception  of  the 
mind.  Nature  or  experience  gives  me  the  occasion  for  con- 
, —^ *  . __ 

«  nradmoo,  The  PftOofopAy  of  Kani,  p.  110. 

•  M«lk^)oba,  S^ranOeUien  pf  Kmifft  OriL  </  flart  Siomm,  p.  861. 

•OnOuBmuttfut, 
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ceiving  the  idecU,  but  the  id^ctl  is  something  entirely  different 
from  experience  or  nature ;  so  that,  if  we  apply  it  to  natural, 
or  even  to  artificial  figures,  they  cannot  fill  up  the  condition 
of  the  ideal  conception,  and  we  are  obliged  to  imagine  them 
exact.  The  word  ideal  corresponds  to  an  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent idea,  and  not  to  a  collective  one/' 

'*  L'id6al,  yoilk  Fechelle  mysterieuse  qui  fait  monter  Tame 
dufini,  aTinfini/'^ 

When  the  word  ideal  is  used  as  a  noun  and  qualified  by 
the  adjectiye  beau,  its  sense  is  critical  or  8(»thetic,  and  has 
reference  to  the  fine  arts,  especially  to  statuary  and  painting. 
**  The  common  notion  of  the  ideal  as  exemplified  more  espe- 
cially in  the  painting  of  the  last  century,  degrades  it  into  a 
mere  abstraction.  It  was  assumed  that  to  raise  an  object  into 
an  ideal,  you  must  get  rid  of  everything  individual  about  it. 
Whereas  the  true  ideal  is  the  individual  freed  from  everything 
that  is  not  individual  in  it,  with  all  its  parts  pervaded,  and 
animated,  and  harmonized  by  the  spirit  of  life  which  flows 
from  the  centre.''  * 

The  ideal  is  to  be  attained  by  selecting  and  assembling  in 
one  whole  the  beauties  and  perfections  which  are  usually  seen 
in  different  individuals,  excluding  everything  defective  or  un- 
seemly, BO  as  to  form  a  type  or  model  of  the  species.  Thus, 
the  ApoUct  Belvedere  is  the  ideal  of  the  beauty  and  propor- 
tion of  the  human  frame ;  the  Famese  Hercules  is  the  type 
of  manly  strength.  The  ideal  can  only  be  attained  by  follow- 
ing nature.  There  must  be  no  elements  nor  combinations  but 
such  as  nature  exhibits ;  but  the  elements  of  beauty  and  per- 
fection must  be  disengaged  from  individuals,  and  embodied 
in  one  faultiess  whole.  This  is  the  empirical  account  of  the 
ideal. 

According  to  Cicero,*  there  is  nothing  of  any  kind  so  fair 
that  there  may  not  be  a  fairer  conceived  by  the  mind.  *'  We 
can  conceive  of  statues  more  perfect  than  those  of  Phidias. 
Xor  did  the  artist,  when  he  made  the  statue  of  Jupiter  or  Mi- 
nerva, contemplate  any  one  individual  from  which  to  take  a 
likeness ;  but  there  was  in  his  mind  a  forfii  of  beauty,  gazing 

*  Oooslii,  Du  Vrai,  dn  Beam,  d  du  Bitn,  9ine.  kfion,  p.  180. 

*  Ammm  at  Trulh,  second  rnnUa,  p.  218.  >  Ormor^  &  S^  8. 
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on  which,  he  guided  his  hand  and  skill  in  imitation  of  it/' 
In  the  philosophy  of  Plato  this  fonn  was  called  itapadc^fiflu 
Seneca '  takes  the  distinction  between  td/a  and  tUoft  thus :  — 
when  a  painter  paints  a  likeness,  the  original  is  his  i6ia — the 
likeness  is  the  i£5of  or  image.  The  iliof  is  in  the  work  —  the 
idta  is  out  of  the  work  and  before  the  work.  This  distinction 
is  commended  by  Heusde.'  And  he  refers  to  Cicero,'  who 
states  that  Zeuxis  had  five  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
Grotona,  as  models,  from  which  to  make  up  his  picture  of  a 
perfect  beauty,  as  illustrating  the  Platonic  sense  of  ftopadf lyfta 
or  the  ideal.  According  to  this  view,  the  beau  ideal  is  a  type 
of  hypothetical  perfection  contemplated  by  the  mind,  but 
which  may  never  have  been  realized,  how  nearly  soeyer 
it  may  have  been  approached  in  the  shape  of  an  actual  spe- 
cimen. 
IBEALISK  is  the  doctrine  that  in  external  perceptions  the 
objects  immediately  known  are  ideas.  It  has  been  held  under 
Tariotts  forms.  —  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton ;f  Berkeley,  Works; 
Sir  W.  Drummond,  Academic  Questions;  Reid,  Inquiry, 

Some  of  the  phases  of  modem  idealism  among  the  Germans, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage  from  Lewes : ' — "  I  see  a 
tree.    The  common  psychologists  tell  me  that  there  are  three 
things  implied  in  this  one  fact  of  vision,  viz.:  a  tree,  an  image 
of  that  tree,  and  a  mind  which  apprehends  that  image.    Fichte 
tells  me  that  it  is  I  alone  who  exist.    The  tree  and  the  image 
of  it  are  one  thing,  and  that  is  a  modification  of  my  mind. 
This  is  sulyfective  idealism.    Schelling  tells  me  that  both  the 
tree  and  my  e^o  (or  self),  are  existences  equally  real  or  ideal; 
but  they  are  nothing  less  than  manifestations  of  the  abso« 
lute,  the  infinite,  or  unconditioned.    This  is  objective  idealism. 
But  Hegel  tells  me  that  all  these  explanations  are  false.    XJ. 
only  thing  really  existing  (in  this  one  fact  of  vision)  i-**  '^'** 
idea,  the  relation.    The  ego  and  the  tree  are  but  two  t^**'^        * 
the  relation,  and  owe  tiieir  reality  to  it.    This  ij- 
idealism.    According  to  this  there  is  neither  mind  doctrme 

heaven  nor  earth,  God  nor  man. — Y.  NraiLisy 

<  l^wrf.,  iTiU^  sect  1&.18.  ^lniLPha.PlaL,T 

•  Dt  Invent,  U,  1.  «  SeUPi  Works,  no' 

•  iKdptipA.  HiO,  t^PhXLt  Tol.  ir.,  p.  209. 
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real  ozistcnces  are  certain  ideas  or  relations.  Ererything 
else  that  has  name  or  being  derives  its  name  and  being 
from  its  constituting  one  or  other  of  the  two  related  terms, 
subject  and  ojcject;  but  the  only  thing  that  is  true  or  real 
is  the  identity  of  their  contradiction,  that  is,  the  relation 
itself." 

The  doctrine  opposed  to  idealism  is  realism — q.  v.    See  also 
Perception. 

IDEALIST.  —  "  In  England,  the  word  idealist  is  most  commonly 
restricted  to  such  as  (with  Berkeley)  reject  the  existence  of  a 
material  world.  Of  late  its  meaning  has  been  sometimes 
extended  (particularly  since  the  publication  of  Reid)  to  all 
those  who  retain  the  theory  of  Descartes  and  Locke,  concern- 
ing the  immediate  objects  of  our  perceptions  and  thoughts, 
whether  they  admit  or  reject  the  consequences  deduced  from 
this  theory  by  the  Berkeleian.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  it  would  contribute  much  to  the  distinctness  of  our 
reasonings  were  it  to  be  used  in  this  last  sense  exclusirely."  * 

IDEATION  and  IDEATIONAL.  —  '*  The  term  sensation  has  a 

double  meaning.    It  signifies  not  only  an  individual  sensation, 

as,  when  I  say,  I  smell  this  rose,  or  I  look  at  my  hand ;  but 

it  also  signifies  the  general  faculty  of  sensation ;  that  is,  tl^ 

complex  notion  of  all  the  phenomena  together,  as  a  part  of 

our  nature." 

**  The  word  idea  has  only  the  meaning  which  corresponds 

to  the  first  of  these  significations ;  it  denotes  an  individual 

idea ;  and  we  have  not  a  name  for  that  complex  notion  which 

embraces,  as  one  whole, "all  the  different  phenomena  to  which 

the  term  idea  relates.    As  we  say  sensaiion,  we  might  also 

say  ideation;  it  would  bo  a  very  useful  word ;  and  there  is  no 

objection  to  it,  except  the  pedantic  habit  of  decrying  a  new 

>rm.    Sensation  would,  in  that  case,  be  the  general  name  for 

part  of  our  constitution ;  ideation  for  another." 
can 
^     "^ting  this  from  Mr.  James  Mill  as  his  authority,  Dr. 

'•^er*  has  introduced  the  a^ective  ideational  to  express 
nerva,  c  ^  .  , .  7^.  .^  •  v  x* 

,.,  >f  consciousness  which  is  excited  by  a  sensation 

likeness;     .     ^  ^  i..      *  x,^  . 

instrumentality  of  the  sensorium. 


*'  Oonslii,  Du  Vratr 


*  Guam  «i  Truth, ^    ISS^noto.  •Prineip,0/Bum.Phf$^^.44B. 
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"  The  basement  convolutions  of  tho  cerebrum  are  the  central 
organs  of  the  perceptive  conscioosness,  the  portals  to  intel- 
lectual action,  where  sensory  impressions,  the  intuitions  of  the 
special  senses,  whether  sights,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  or  feel* 
ings  become  idealized  and  registered;  that  is,  perceived,  remem' 
hered,  and  associated;  and  where,  too,  the  ideaiion  of  outward 
individualities  is  effected.  .  .  .  Ideaiion  is  the  first  step 
in  the  intellectual  progress  of  man.  Ideas  are  the  pabula  of 
thought,  and  form  equally  a  constituent  element  in  the  comr 
posits  nature  of  our  animal  propensities,  and  of  our  emotional 
and  moral  feelings.  Ideaiion  is  as  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  memory,  as  memory  is  to  the  operation  of  thought. 
For  what,  in  reality,  is  memory  but  the  fact  of  retained  ideal- 
ized impressions  in  tho  mind  ?  And  without  these  retained 
idealizations,  embodied  in  the  memory  as  representative  ideas, 
where  are  the  materials  of  thought  ?  and  how  are  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought  to  be  effected?"' 
ISEVTIGAL  PEOPOSITION.  — ''It  is  Locke,  I  believe,  who 
introduced,  or  at  least  gave  currency  to  the  expression  iden^ 
tical  proposition,  in  philosophic  language.  It  signifies  a  judg- 
ment, a  propositidh,  in  which  an  idea  is  affirmed  by  itself, 
or  in  which  we  affirm  of  a  thing  what  we  already  know  of 
it."» 

We  must  distinguish  between  analtftic  and  tou^o2o^u«  judg- 
ments. Whilst  the  analytic  display  the  meaning  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  put  the  same  matter  in  a  new  form,  the  iautologous 
only  repeat  the  subject,  and  give  us  the  same  matter,  in  the 
same  form,  as,  "  Whatever  is,  is."* 

A  proposition  is  called  identical  whenever  the  attribute  is 
contained  in  the  subject,  so  that  the  subject  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  not  containing  the  attribute.  Thus,  when  you  say 
a  body  is  solid,  I  say  that  you  make  an  identical  proposition, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  idea  of  body  without  that 
of  solidity. 
IDEHIISM  or  IDENTITY  {idem,  the  same),  or  tho  doctrine 

•  Jmrmd  of  P*ychU.  Mtd^  Jui ,  1857,  pp.  139, 144. 

•  GoadB,  EUL  of  Mod.  Fhilotcph^  leet  xziT.;  Locke,  Amy  on  Bum,  Understand^ 
book  ir^  dup.  8,  sect  8. 

•  TboBUOD,  OMOim  9f  Lomh  ^f  TkoMght,  p.  196. 
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of  absolute  identity ,  teaches  that  the  two  elements  of  thought, 
objective  and  subjective,  are  absolutely  one ;  that  matter  and 
mind  are  opposite  poles  of  the  same  infinite  substance ;  and 
that  creation  and  the  Creator  are  one.  This  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  Schelling.  It  coincides  ultimately  with  Pan- 
iheisfts — q, ». 

"  If  the  doctrine  of  ideniiiy  means  anything,  it  means  that 
thought  and  being  are  essentially  one ;  that  the  process  of 
thinking  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  process  of  creating  ;  that 
in  constructing'  the  universe  by  logical  deduction,  we  do  vir- 
tually the  same  thing  as  Deity  accomplished  in  developing 
himself  in  all  the  forms  and  regions  of  creation ;  that  every 
man's  reason,  therefore,  is  really  GK>d ;  in  fine,  that  Deity  is 
the  whole  sum  of  consciousness  immanent  in  the  world.'" 
IDEHTITT  means  sameness.  Unity  is  opposed  to  division,  tofen- 
iily  to  distinction.  A  thing  is  one  when  it  is  not  divided  into 
others.  A  thing  is  the  same  when  it  is  not  distinguishable 
from  others,  whether  it  be  divided  from  them  or  not.  Unity 
denies  the  divisibleness  of  a  thing  in  itself.  Identity  denies 
the  divisibleness  of  a  thing  from  itself,  or  from  that  with 
which  it  is  said  to  be  the  same.  It  is  unity  with  persistence 
and  continuity ;  unity  perceived  even  in  plurality ;  in  multi- 
plicity and  succession,  in  diversity  and  change.  It  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  all  substance  or  being,  that  it  is  one 
and  endures. 

Unorganized  matter  may  be  said  to  have  identity  in  the  per- 
sistence of  the  parts  or  molecules  of  which  it  consists.  Or- 
ganized bodies  have  identity  so  long  as  organization  and  life 
remain.  An  oak,  which  from  a  small  plant  becomes  a  great 
tree,  is  still  the  same  tree.' 

IDEHTITT  (Perional).  —  "What  is  called  personal  identity,  is 
our  being  the  same  persons  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  life ;  while  the  matter  of  the  body,  the  dispositions, 
habits,  and  thoughts  of  the  mind,  are  continually  changing. 
We  feel  and  know  that  we  are  the  same.  This  notion  or 
persuasion  of  personal  identity  results  from  memory.    If  a 

<  Horell,  Hi$t.  of  PhiL,  toI.  iL,  p.  127. 

*  Locke,  Euajf  on  JTiim.  UndentamLf  book  U.,  €b9p,  97,  tret.  8. 
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man  loses  all  reoollection  of  his  early  life,  he  continues, 
noTertheless,  actually  the  same  person."  > 

Dr.  Brown'  changes  the  phnsQ personal  identity  into  mental 
■  identity.  Locke*  says — ''To  find  vrherein  personal  identity 
consists  we  must  consider  what  person  stands  for ;  which,  I 
think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  heing,  that  has  reason  and 
reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking 
thing  in  different  times  and  places." 

This  looks  like  confining  jxr^onaZ  identity  to  the  mind.  But 
Leibnitz^  called  it  a  ''metaphysical  communication  by  which 
soul  and  body  make  up  one  suppositum,  which  we  call  a  per- 
son." In  a  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  Personal  Identity  f  it 
has  been  proposed  to  define  it  as  "the  continuation  of  the 
same  organisation  of  animal  life  in  a  human  creature  possess- 
ing an  intelligent  mind,  that  is,  one  endowed  with  the  ordi- 
nary faculties  of  reason  and  memory,  without  reference  to  the 
original  formation  or  constitution  of  that  mind,  whether  it  be 
material  or  immaterial,  or  whether  it  surviTes  or  perishes 
with  the  body.  Or,  moro^  shortly,  it  may  be  said  personal 
identity  consbts  in  the  same  thinking  intelligent  substance 
united  to  the  same  human  body.  By  the  same  human  body, 
however,  is  not  meant  the  same  particles  of  matter,  but  of 
the  same  human  structure  and  form." — F.  Pxrsonalitt. 

Locke'  makes  personal  identity  consist  in  consciousness. 
"  Consciousness  is  inseparable  from  thinking ;  and  since  it  is 
so,  and  is  that  which  makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  self 
and  thereby  distinguishes  himself  from  all  other  thinking 
beings,  in  iJiis  alone  consists  personal  identity,  t. «.,  the  same- 
ness of  a  rational  being.  And  as  far  as  this  consciousness 
can  be  extended  backwards  to  any  past  action  or  thought,  so 
far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  person." 

But  it  has  been  remarked  that "  Consciousness,  without  any 
regard  to  a  sameness  of  the  thinking  intelligent  substance, 
cannot  constitute  personal  identify.    For,  then,  a  disordered 


*  Taylor,  SfemenU  n(  ThouffhL  •  Lectiin  zL 

*  JS»ay  on  Hum.  Understand^  book  IL,  eh.  27. 
«  ThtadUA,  p.  172. 

■  P.  73,  8to,  Lonilon,  1S27. 

*  Jkioy  on  Bum,  Underttand.,  book  U ,  cb.  27. 
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imagination  might  make  one  man  become  (woj  or  even  iwentf 
persons,  whose  actions  he  should  imagine  himself  to  have  per- 
formed. And  if  a  man  forgets  and  loses  all  consciousness  of 
having  done  certain  actions,  he  will  then  not  be  the  same 
person  who  did  them."  * 

Consciousness  merely  ascertains  or  indicates  j^erxoiucZ  identUy, 
but  does  not  oonstitute  it.  Consciousness  presupposes  personal 
identity  as  knowledge  presupposes  truth. 

See  Butler,  Dissertation  on  Bsrsonal  Identity;  Reid,  InteU, 
Foto.;*  Stewart,  Elements.* 

IDBHTITT  (Principle  of).  — It  is  usually  expressed  thus— a 
thing  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another.  So  that  it  amounts  to 
the  same  as  the  principle  of  contradiction — q,  v.  In  Logic  it 
is  expressed  thus— Ksonceptions  which  agree  can  be  in  thought 
united,  or  affirmed  of  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time. 

IDEOLOOY  or  IBEALOOY.— The  analysis  of  the  human  mind 
by  Destutt  de  Tracy,  published  about  the  end  of  last  century, 
was  entitled  '^Siemens  d'Ideologie"  and  the  word  has  come  to 
be  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  the  sensational  school,  or  the 
followers  of  Condillac — as  Cabanis,  Garat,  and  Yolney.  Of 
this  school,  De  Tracy  is  the  metaphysician ;  Cabanis^  is  the 
physiologist ;  and  Volney*  is  the  moralist.  The  followers  of 
this  school  were  leading  members  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques,  and  also  took  an  active  share  in  political 
assemblies.  Their  doctrines  and  movements  were  contrary  to 
the  views  of  Napoleon,  who  showed  his  dislike  by  suppressing 
the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Poliiiques,  But  the 
members  of  the  school  kept  up  their  doctrines  and  their  meet- 
ings, and  it  was  on  the  motion  of  De  Tracy  that  the  Senate 
decreed  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  in  1814.* 

"  For  Locke  and  his  whole  school,  the  study  of  the  under- 
standing is  the  study  of  ideas ;  hence  the  recent  and  celebrated 
expression  ideology,  to  designate  the  science  of  the  human 
understanding.    The  source  of  this  expression  is  in  the  Essay 


'  Whitehead,  On  MaUriaUsm,  p.  79.  * 

s  Emay  iii^  oh.  6,  irf  th  note.  •  Part  iL,  oh.  1,  not  2. 

*  Bapportt  du  PhytUpu  A  dt  Moral  de  rJSbmme. 

•  QU4eMtn  du  CUayen  FraneaU. 

0  Samjron,  BiiL  dc  PhSotoph,  en  France  on  19  tiecfe. 
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on  the  Hwm,  UndenUmding,  and  the  ideological  school  is  tho 
aataral  offspring  of  Locke." ' 

«<  B  J  a  double  blunder  in  philosophy  and  Greek,  idtohgie 
(for  idealoffie),  a  word  which  could  only  properly  suggest  an  d 
priori  scheme,  deducing  our  knowledge  from  the  intellect,  has 
in  France  become  the  name  peculiarly  distinctiTO  of  that  plii- 
loeophy  of  mind  which  exclusiTely  derives  our  knowledge 
from  sensation."  > 

*'  Destutt  de  Tracy  has  distinguished  Oondillac  by  the  title 
of  the  father  of  ideology."  • 
IBIOSTVORASY  (?5cof,  proprius;  avv,  eon,  and  xpaaii,  mixlio)^ 
means  a  peculiar  temperament  of  mind  or  of  body.  *'  The  soul 
in  its  first  and  pure  nature  hath  no  idiosynerasies,  that  is,  hatk 
no  proper  natural  inelinaiioTts,  which  are  not  competent  to 
others  of  the  same  kind  and  condition."^  It  is  seen,  howeyer, 
that  different  persons  "  of  the  same  kind  and  condition"  may 
soon  manifest  different  inclinations — ^which  if  not  natural  are 
partly  so,  and  are  traced  to  some  peculiarity  in  their  temperor' 
ment,  as  well  as  to  the  effect  of  circumstances. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne*  asks,  "Whether  quails  from  any  iduh 
Myncrasy  or  peculiarity  of  constitution  do  invariably  feed 
upon  hellebore,  or  rather  sometimes  but  medically  use  the 
same?"  In  like  manner  some  men  are  violently  affected  by 
honey  and  coffee,  which  have  no  snch*effects  on  others.  This 
is  bodily  idiosyncrasy.  Sympathy  and  (sntipaihy — q.  v.,  when 
peculiar,  may  be  traced  to  idiosyncrasy. 

Mr.  Stewart  in  the  conclusion  of  part  second  of  his  Elements^ 
says  he  usos  temperament  as  synonymous  with  idiosyncrasy. — 

F.   TlXPIBAMJINT. 

IDOL  (ilBuXWf  from  d6of,  an  image). — Something  set  up  in  place 
of  the  true  and  the  real.  Hence  Lord  Bacon*  calls  those  false 
appearances  by  which  men  are  led  into  error,  idols.  "  I  do 
find,  therefore,  in  this  enchanted  glass  four  idols,  or  false 
appearances,  of  several  distinct  sorts,  every  sort  comprehend- 
ing many  subdivisions :  the  first  sort  I  call  idols  of  the  nation 

>  Qraido,  fl!A  0^  ifoi  PMIoMipA.,  l«et  18. 

•  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Edin.  Sev^  Oet^  1830,  p.  112. 

•  Stowart,  Philonph.  Euayi,  etraj  Ui.  «  OUaTiU,  PrttxitUnet  </  SouU,  e.  10. 

•  rn^^arATori,  book  UL,  chap.  28.  •  JH  AvgmaiL  aQktd^\a»,\j.tt^^ 
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or  tribe ;  the  second,  idols  of  the  den  or  cave ;  the  third,  idolt 
of  the  forum;  and  the  fourth,  idols  of  the  theatre/'* — F. 
Prejudice. 
lOH OBANCBt  in  morals  and  jurisprudence,  may  respect  the  hiw 
or  the  action,  and  is  distinguished  into  ignoratUia  juris^  and 
ignoraniia  facti, 

Ignoraniia  fadi  excusat.  Ignorance  of  what  is  done  excuses, 
as,  when  a  contract  is  signed  under  a  wrong  impression  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  such  contract  is  voidable. 

Igiioraniia  juris  quod  quisqxie  ttnefur  scive  neminem  excusat. 
Every  man  is  supposed  to  know  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which 
he  lives ;  and  if  he  transgress  any  of  them,  although  in  igno* 
ranee,  he  is  not  excused.  A  merchant  continuing  to  deal  in 
goods  which  have  been  declared  contraband  is  liable  to  the 
penalty,  though  he  did  not  know  the  law. 

In  respect  of  an  action,  ignorance  is  called  efficacious  or  conr 
comitant,  according  as  the  removal'  of  it  would,  or  would  not, 
prevent  the  action  from  being  done.  In  respect  of  the  agent, 
ignorance  is  said  to  be  vincible  or  invincible,  according  as  it 
can,  or  cannot,  be  removed  by  the  use  of  accessible  means  of 
knowledge. 

Vincible  ignorance  is  distinguished  into  affected  or  mlful,  by 
which  the  means  of  knowing  are  perversely  rejected;  and 
supine  or  crass,  by  which  the  means  of  knowing  are  indolently 
or  stupidly  neglected. 

Ignorance  is  said  to  be  invincible  in  two  ways — in  itsd/f  and 
also  in  its  cause,  as  when  a  man  knows  not  what  he  does, 
through  disease  of  body  or  of  mind ;  in  itself,  but  not  in  its 
cause,  as  when  a  man  knows  not  what  he  does,  through  in- 
toxication or  passion. 
ILLATIOlf  {iUatum,  from  infero,  to  bring  in),  or  **  inference 
consists  in  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connection  there 
is  between  the  ideas  in  each  step  of  the  deduction,  whereby 
the  mind  comes  to  see  either  the  certain  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  any  two  ideas,  as  in  demonstration,  in  which  it  arrives 

■  De  InUrpretatione  X<Uttra,  aeet  89 ;  field,  IhteU.  Rno^  esmy  iT^  chap.  8. 

*  Aristotle  {BOdo^  lib,  iii.,  cap.  1)  take!  a  dlfferenoe  between  an  action  done  through 
ignorana  (Jid  ^yvoiav),  and  an  action  done  ignoraiMy  ((lyvduv).  In  the  former  caee 
the  Ignoranoo  is  the  direct  cauM  of  the  action,  in  the  latter  cbm  it  le  an  acddent  or 
eonconltaat 
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at  knowledge ;  or  their  probable  connection  on  which  it  with- 
holds its  assent,  as  in  opinion."^ — F.  Infeiiencz»  iNnucrioK. 

ILLTJIDITATI  {iUumino,  to  enlighten).  —  The  name  given  to  a 
secret  society  said  to  exist  in  Germany  and  other  countries  of 
Earope,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  centnry.  They  pro- 
fessed the  purest  principles  of  yirtae ;  but  their  real  design 
was  to  subvert  aU  religion  and  all  government.  Doubts  have 
been  entertained  as  to  the  extent  and  influence  of  any  such 
society  ;  and  some  have  even  denied  its  existence.' 

DCAOm ATIOH. — **  Nihil  aliud  est  imaginari  quam  rei  corporesft 
figuram  seu  imaginem  contemplari.'^' 

Mr.  Addison^  says,  "  The  pleasures  of  imaginaiion  are  such 
as  arise  from  visible  objects,  since  it  is  the  sense  of  sight  that 
furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas.''  Dr.  Reid  says, 
**Lnagination,  in  its  proper  sense,  signifies  a  lively  conception 
of  objects  of  sight.  It  is  distinguished  from  conception,  as  a 
part  from  a  whole."  But  a  much  wider  signification  has  been 
given  to  the  word  by  others. 

**  By  imaginaiion  wo  mean,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  that 
operation  of  the  mind  by  which  it —  (1)  receives,  (2)  retains^ 
(3)  recaUs,  and  (4)  combines,  according  to  higher  laws  the 
ideal  images  furnished  to  it  by  the  caenesthesis  and  by  the 
senses ;  for  all  these  acts  are  manifestly  links  of  one  chain* 
At  the  first  step,  we  usually  call  this  operation*  the  faculty  of 
conception ;  at  the  second,  memory ;  at  the  third,  reproductive 
fa^cy ;  and  at  the  fourth,  productive  fancy.''* 

'*  In  the  language  of  modern  philosophy,  the  word  ifnaginch 
iion  seems  to  denote — ^first,  the  power  of  apprehending  or  con- 
ceiving ideas,  simply  as  they  are  in  themselves,  without  any 
view  to  their  reality ;  secondly,  the  power  of  combining  into 
new  forms  or  assemblages,  those  thoughts,  ideas,  or  notions, 
which  we  have  derived  from  experience  or  from  information. 


>  Loek«,  JbMiy  on  Hum.  Uitd^tiafid^  h,  Ir^  &  17. 

s Bobinon,  Proofso/  a  Oompiracy,  <fe.  "Deicartefl,  JHMtt.  aeotmia. 

«  ^Mctator,  Now  411. 

•  <•  It  would  b«  wtU,  if  iof  tatul  of  ipeftkiBS  of  the  poioert  </  VU  miM  (which  moms 
•  mUandorstaiiding),  wo  ftdhero  to  th«  dMignaiion  of  tbo  MToiml  ^peroltow  ^  MM 
mind;  which  most  psychologlcta  tMommond,  bat  in  the  leqael  finiet.'' 

•  reuehtenlebeB,  Mid,  PtifthoL,  p.  110.   8to,  1847. 
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These  two  powers,  though  distinguishable,  are  not  essentially 
different."  1 

"Imctgination  as  reproductive,  stores  the  mind  with  ideal 
images,  constructed  through  the  medium  of  attention  and 
memory,  out  of  our.  immediate  perceptions.  These  images, 
when  laid  up  in  the  mind,  form  iype$  with  which  we  can  com- 
pare any  new  phenomena  we  meet  with,  and  which  help  us  to 
begin  the  important  work  of  reducing  our  experience  to  some 
appreciable  degree  of  unity. 

"  To  understand  the  nature  of  productive  or  creative  imaginO' 
tioUf  we  must  suppose  the  reproductive  process  to  be  already 
in  full  operation,  that  is,  we  must  suppose  a  number  of  ideas 

to  be  already  formed  and  stored  up  within  the  mind 

They  may  now  be  combined  together  so  as  to  form  new  images, 
which,  though  composed  of  the  elements  given  in  the  original 
representations,  yet  are  now  purely  mental  creations  of  our 
own.  Thus,  I  may  have  an  image  of  a  rock  in  my  mind,  and 
another  image  of  a  diamond.  I  combine  these  two  together 
and  create  the  purely  ideal  representation  of  a  diamond 
rock."» 
DCAQINATIOB'  and  FANCY.  — "A  man  has  imagination  in 
proportion  as  he  can  distinctly  copy  in  idea  the  impressions 
of  sense ;  it  is  the  faculty  which  images  within  the  mind  the 
phenomena  of  sensation.  A  man  has  fancy  in  proportion  as 
he  can  call  up,  connect,  or  associate  at  pleasure,  these  internal 
images  (^avra^u,  is  to  cause  to  appear)  so  as  to  complete  ideal 
representations  of  absent  objects.  Imagination  is  the  power 
of  depicting,  and  fancy ,  of  evoking  or  combining.  The  tmo- 
ginaiion  is  formed  by  patient  observation ;  the  fancy ,  by  a 
voluntary  activity  in  shifting  the  scenery  of  the  mind.  The 
more  accurate  the  imagination,  the  more  safely  may  a  painter, 
or  a  poet,  undertake  a  delineation  or  description,  without  the 
presence  of  the  objects  to  be  characterized.  The  more  versa- 
tile the /ancy,  the  more  original  and  striking  will  be  the  deco- 
rations produced."* 

Wordsworth*  finds  fault  with  the  foregoing  discrimination, 

«  BMttia,  DiuerL,  Of  Maginaiiom,  «bftp.  1. 

•  Horell,  AyfiftoL,  pp.  176, 176.    8to,  Lond.,  1868.  •  Ttjlm,  SjfmmjfiM, 

«  Ptefim  to  hla  Worki,  toI.  I^  12iao»  Lond,  1886. 
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and  says,  "It  is  not  oasy  to  find  how  imagination  thus  ex- 
plained, diJScrs  from  distinct  remombrancc  of  images;  or 
fancy,  from  quick  and  vivid  recollection  of  them ;  each  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mode  of  memory."  According  to  Words- 
vrorth, "  imagination,  in  the  sense  of  the  poet,  has  no  reference 
to  images  that  are  merely  a  faithful  copy,  existing  in  the  mind, 
of  absent  external  objects ;  but  is  a  vrord  of  higher  import, 
denoting  operations  of  the  mind  upon  these  objects,  and  pro- 
cesses of  creation  or  composition  governed  by  fixed  laws/' 

"  It  is  the  divine  attribute  of  the  imagination,  that  it  is  irre- 
pressible, unconfinable ;  that  when  the  real  world  is  shut  out, 
it  can  create  a  world  for  itself,  and  with  a  necromantic  power, 
ean  conjure  up  glorious  shapes  and  forms,  and  brilliant  visions 
to  make  solitude  populous,  and  irradiate  the  gloom  of  the 
dungeon/'  —  W.  Irving/ 

"An4  M  imoffinatim  bodlM  ibrth 
The  Jbrm  of  things  unknown,  the  poet'i  p«n 
Tam«  them  to  shapet,  and  giyet  to  nothing 
A  local  haUtation  and  a  i 


To  imagine  in  this  high  and  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  to 
realize  the  ideal,  to  make  intelligible  truths  descend  into  the 
forms  of  sensible  nature,  to  represent  the  invisible  by  the 
visible,  the  infinite  by  the  finite.  In  this  view  of  it,  imagina- 
Hon  may  be  regarded  as  the  differentia  of  man — ^the  distinctive 
mark  which  separates  him  a  grege  muiorum.  That  the  inferior 
animals  have  memory,  and  what  has  been  called  passive  imor 
ginaiion,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  dream — and  that  in 
this  state  the  sensuous  impressions  made  on  them  during  their 
waking  hours,  are  reproduced.  But  they  show  no  trace  of  that 
higher  faculty  or  function  which  transcends  the  sphere  of 
sense,  and  which  out  of  elements  supplied  by  things  seen  and 
temporal,  can  create  new  objects,  the  contemplation  of  which 
lifts  us  to  the  infinite  and  the  unseen,  and  gives  us  thoughts 
which  wander  through  eternity.  High  art  is  highly  meta- 
physical, and  whether  it  be  in  poetry  or  music,  in  painting  or 
in  sculpture,  the  triumph  of  the  artist  lies  not  in  presenting  us 
with  an  exact  transcript  of  things  that  may  be  seen,  or  heard, 
or  handled  in  the  world  around  us^  but  in  carrying  us  across 
the  gulf  which  separates  the  phenomenal  from  the  real,  and 
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placing  UB  in  the  presence  of  the  truly  beoiiiiful,  and  eurround- 
ing  us  with  an  atmosphere  more  pure  than  that  which  the  sun 
enlightens. 

IMAOIHATIOH  and  OOVCEPTIOV.  —  <*  The  husiness  of  can- 
e^fHon,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,^  *'  is  to  present  us  with  an  exact 
transcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  percmed.  But  we  hare, 
moreoTer,  a  power  of  modifying  our  eaneepiions,  by  combining 
the  parts  of  different  ones  together,  so  as  to  form  new  wholes 
of  our  own  creation.  I  shall  employ  the  word  imagination  to 
express  this  power,  and  I  apprehend  that  this  is  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  if  imagination  be  the  power  which  gives 
birth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet  and  the  painter.  This  is 
not  a  simple  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  presupposes  abstraction 
to  separate  from  each  other  qualities  and  circumstances  which 
have  been  perceived  in  conjunction ;  and  also  judgment  and 
taste  to  direct  us  in  forming  the  combinations.''  And  he 
adds,'  **  The  operations  of  imagination  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  materials  which  conception  furnishes,  but  may  be 
equally  employed  about  all  the  subjects  of  our  knowledge/' — 
F.  CoNCiPTiON,  Fancy. 

DEAGIHATION  and  HEKOST.— '*  Jfcmory  retains  and  recalls 
the  past  in  the  form  which  it  assumed  when  it  was  previously 
before  the  mind.  Imaginaiion  brings  up  the  past  in  new 
shapes  and  combinations.  Both  of  them  are  reflective  of 
objects ;  but  the  one  may  be  compared  to  the  mirror  which 
reflects  whatever  has  been  before  it,  in  its  proper  form  and 
colour;  the  other  may  be  likened  to  the  kaleidoscope  which 
reflects  what  is  before  it  in  an  infinite  variety  of  new  forms 
and  dispositions."' 

«M«Ul«  WhMI  lOft  TOfeM  di» 

TibimtM  in  Um  ntmory; 

Odoon,  when  sweet  Tioleia  iSoken, 

LlTt  within  the  mum  thej  quicken."  —  Shelley. 

See  Hunt,  Imagination  and  JFancy;  Wordsworth,  Preface  to 
Lyrical  BaUads;  Edin,  Rtmcw  for  April,  1842,  artiele  on 
Moore's  FbemM;  Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 
nilTATIOlf  (imitar,  quasi  mimitor,  from  fUf/Jofta/t.    Yoesius.)  -« 

*  EUmenttf  ehap.  8.  '  Cb«p.  tt. 

•  MH3<Mb,  I>ptoil /bTMf,  p.  4M. 
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*'  is  a  f&eultie  to  ezpresM  IWelie  and  perfitolie  that  example, 
which  je  go  about  to  follow/'  ^ 

As  a  social  and  improvable  being,  man  has  been  endowed 
with  a  propensity  to  do  as  he  sees  others  do.  This  propensity 
manifests  itself  in  the  first  instance  spontaneously  or  instino- 
tiTely.  Children  try  to  follow  the  gestures  and  moTements 
of  others,  before  their  muscles  are  ready  to  obey,  and  to  tf»»> 
taie  sounds  which  they  hear,  before  their  Toiee  is  able  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Stowart'  has  made  a  distinction  between  the  propentUy 
and  the  power  of  imitation.  Both  are  peculiarly  strong  and 
lively  in  children,  and  answer  the  most  important  purposes. 
But  the  propensity  to  imitato  what  others  do,  and  the  manner 
of  doing  it,  continues  throughout  life,  and  requires  to  be  care* 
fully  watohed  and  properly  directed. 

Man  not  only  imitates  his  fettow-creatnres,  but  tries  to  oopy 
nature  in  all  her  departments.  In  the  fine  arts  he  imitates 
the  forms  which  strike  and  please  'him.  And  the  germ  of 
some  of  the  highest  discoveries  in  science  has  been  found  in 
attempto  to  copy  the  movements  and  processes  of  nature.' 
mf  AVEVCB  implies  the  unity  of  the  intelligent  principle  in 
creation,  in  the  creation  itseLf,  and  of  course  includes  in  it 
every  genuine  form  of  pantheism.  TVctnseendenea  implies  the 
existence  of  a  separate  divine  intelligence,  and  of  another  and 
spiritual  state  of  being,  intended  to  perfectionate  our  own.'^^ 
IKXABfEHT  (immaneOf  to  remain  in),  means  that  which  does 
not  pass  out  of  a  certain  subject  or  certain  limite.  '*  Logicians 
distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations  of  the  mind ;  the  first  kind 
produces  no  effect  without  the  mind,  the  last  does.  The  first 
they  call  immanent  acts;  the  second  irantUive.  All  intellec- 
tual operations  belong  to  the  first  class;  they  produce  no  effect 
upon  any  external  object.''* 

**  Even  some  voluntary  acts,  as  attention,  deliberation,  pur- 
pose, are  also  immaneni"* 

"  Conceiving,  as  well  as  prtgeoting  or  resolving,  are  what 


n.  The  Schutemaaterf  \>,  U. 

•  Xlemenii,  toI.  lil.,  ebap.  2. 

•  Keid,  Act.  J^noertj  mmj  lil.,  pari  L,  ohap.  2. 

«  J.  D.  Morell,  MtaiehnUr  BaperM,  No.  2,  pp.  106-e. 

•  lUld,  hadL  Pow^  Muy  H.,  duip.  li. 

•  Cbrregwntfenoe  qfl>r.  Eeii,  p.  81. 
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the  schoolmen  called  immanent  acts  of  the  mind,  which  pro- 
duce nothing  beyond  themselves.  But  painting  is  a  trantUiw 
act,  which  produces  an  elFect  distinct  from  the  operation,  and 
this  effect  is  the  picture." ' 

The  logical  sense  assigned  to  this  word  by  Kant,  is  some- 
what different.  According  to  him  we  make  an  immaneiU  and 
Talid  use  of  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  and  oonceiTe  of 
the  matter,  furnished  bj  the  senses,  according  to  our  notions,' 
of  time  and  space.  But  when  we  try  to  lift  ourselTes  above 
experience  and  phenomena,  and  to  conceiye  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  we  are  making  a  transcendent  and  illegiti- 
mate use  of  our  faculties. 

Theologians  say,  Qod  the  Father  generated  the  Son  by  an. 
immanent  act,  but  he  created  the  world  by  a  traneient  act 

The  doctrine  of  Spinosa'  is,  Deus  eet  omnium  rentm  eatua 
immanew,  non  vera  traneienSf  — that  is,  all  th«t  exists,  exists 
in  God;  and  there  is  no  difference  in  substance  between  the 
universe  and  God. 

''  We  are  deceived,  when,  judging  the  infinite  essence  by  our 
narrow  selves,  we  ascribe  inidleetions,  volUioM,  deereeif  pur^ 
poses,  and  such  like  immanent  actions  to  that  nature  which  hath 
nothing  in  common  with  us,  as  being  infinitely  above  us."* 
DIMATERIALISM  is  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  that 
there  is  no  material  substance,  and  that  all  being  may  be  re- 
duced to  mind,  and  ideas  in  a  mind. 

Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Carteret,  of  date  3d  September, 
1724,  speaking  of  Berkeley,  says,  *'  Going  to  England  very 
young,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  he  became  founder  of  a  sect 
there,  called  the  immatenalists,  by  the  force  of  a  very  curious 
book  upon  that  subject." 

"  In  the  early  part  of  his  own  life,  he  (Dr.  Reid)  informs  us 
that  he  was  actually  a  convert  to  the  scheme  of  immaterialism  ; 
a  scheme  which  he  probably  considered  as  of  a  perfectly  in- 
offensive tendency,  so  long  as  he  conceived  the  existence  of 
the  material  world  to  be  the  only  point  in  dispute."* 

A  work  published  a  few  years  ago  in  defence  of  Berkeley's 

»  Beld,  ImteU.  Air,  wmjt  It^  ohap.  1.  •  StMc^  pfen  1,  prtfl  It. 

•  OluiTil],  VanUjfiifDoffmatinnff,  edit  16S1,  p.  101. 
«  RaU,  JMcO.  Aw,  MM7  H,  ofaap.  10. 
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doctrine^  wm  entitled  lmmaienali$m;  and  a  prixe  offered  to 
any  one  who  would  refute  the  reasoning  of  it 

IMHATEEIAIiITY  ie  predicated  of  mind,  to  denote  that  as  a 
substance  it  is  different  from  tnaUer.  Spirituality  is  the  posi- 
tiTO  expression  of  the  same  idea.  Simplicity  is  also  used  in 
the  same  sense.  Matter  is  made  op  of  parts  into  which  it  can 
be  resolved.  Mind  is  simple  and  has  no  parts,  and  so  cannot 
be  diaaolyed.  The  materiality  of  the  soul  was  maintained  by 
Tertollian,  Amobius,  and  others,  during  the  three  first  cen- 
turies. At  the  end  of  the  fourth,  the  immateriah'ty  of  the 
soul  was  professed  by  Augustin,  Nemesius,  and  Mamertus 
Claudianus.* 

imOBTAIiITT  (OF  THE  80XTL)  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
natural  religion.  At  death  the  body  dies,  and  is  dissolved 
into  its  elements.  The  soul  being  distinct  fh>m  the  body,  is 
not  affected  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  How  long,  or  in 
what  state  it  may  survive  after  the  death  of  the  body,  is  not 
intimated  by  the  term  immortcdiiy.  But  the  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  soul  survives  the  body,  all  go  to  favour  the 
belief  that  it  will  live  for  ever.- 

See  Plato,  Phadon;  Porteus,  Sermotu;  Sherlock,  On  ike 
hnmortaliiy  of  ike  Soul;  Watson,  Lttimatione  qf  a  Ihiture 
State;  Bakewell,  Emdenee  of  a  Future  State;  Autenrieth,  Om 
Many  arid  kie  Hope  of  Immortality^  Tubingen,  1815. 

mUTABILITY  is  the  absence  or  impossibility  of  change.  It 
is  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  denote  that  there  can  be 
no  inconstancy  in  his  character  or  government.  It  was  argued 
for  by  the  heathens.    See  Bishop  Wilkins,  Natural  ReUyion. 

DOBHBTBABILITT  is  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  same  portion  of  space  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  occupied  by  more  than  one  portion  of  matter. 
It  is  extension,  or  the  quality  of  occupying  space.  A  nail 
driven  into  a  board  does  not  penetrate  tiie  wood ;  it  merely 
separates  and  displaces  the  particles.  -Things  are  pene^rabUf 
when  two  or  more  can  exist  in  the  same  space— as  two  angels ; 
impenetrable,  when  not — as  two  stones. 

mPMtATR— F.  Elicit,  Act. 

IMFEBATIYE  (imperativ),  that  which  contains  a  ekould  or  ought 

>  Oobol,  AIM.  </ OMNc.,  Tol.  i^  ^  m. 
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{soUen),    It  ifl  the  formula  of  the  commandment  (fftM)  of 
reason. 

UPERATIVE  (CATEOOBIOAL,  THE),  is  the  phrase  em- 
ployed by  Kant,  to  denote  that  the  moral  law  is  abeolate  and 
obligatory^  The  practical  reason  speaks  to  us  in  tibe  eaiefforicai 
impertxtwe,  that  is,  in  seeing  an  action  to  be  right,  ire  see,  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  ought  to  do  it.  And  thb  sense  of 
obligation  springs  from  no  view  of  the  consequences  of  the 
action,  as  likely  to  be  beneficial,  but  is  a  primitive  and  abso- 
lute idea  of  the  reason ;  involTing,  according  to  Kanti  the 
power  to  obey,  or  not  to  obey.  We  are  under  obligation, 
therefore  we  are  free.    Moral  obligation  implies  freedom. 

DEPOSSIBLE  (THE),  or  that  which  cannot  be,  has  boendistin- 
guished  as  the  meiaphysicaUy  or  absolutely  impowJbie,  or  that 
which  implies  a  contradiction,  as  to  make  a  square  circle,  or 
two  straight  lines  to  enclose  a  space ;  the  phyticaUy  impouibU^ 
the  miraculous,  or  that  which  cannot  be  brought  about  by 
merely  physical  causes,  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  the  death  of  the  soul ;  and  the  ethically  impossiiiU^  or 
that  which  cannot  be  done  without  going  against  the  dictates 
of  right  reason,  or  the  enactments  of  law,  or  the  feelings  of 
propriety.  That  which  is  mordUy  impouibUf  is  that  a^nst 
the  occurrence  of  which  there  is  the  highest  probable  eridence, 
as  that  the  dice  should  turn  up  the  same  number  a  hundred 
Buccessiye  times.' 

**  It  may  be  as  redUy  impossible  for  a  person  in  his  senses, 
and  without  any  motive  urging  him  to  it,  to  drink  poison,  as 
it  is  for  him  to  prevent  the  effects  of  it  after  drinking  it ;  but 
who  sees  not  these  impossibilities  to  be  totally  different  in 
their  foundation  and  meaning?  or  what  good  reason  can  there 
be  against  calling  the  one  a  nun-al  and  the  other  a  natural 
impossibility  ?  " ' 

QEPEESSIOV  (imprimOt  to  press  in,  or  on),  is  the  term  employed 
to  denote  the  change  on  the  nervous  system  arising  from  a 
communication  between  an  external  object  and  a  bodily  organ. 
It  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the  effect  which  one  piece  of 
matter  which  is  hard  has,  if  pressed  upon  another  piece  of 
matter  which  is  softer ;  as  the  seal  leaving  its  impresatoa  or 

>  Whately,  Log.,  AppmL  L  •  Prtra,  Stme¥f,  dtup,  10,  p.  431. 
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Gonfignration  upon  the  wax.  It  10  not  intended,  however,  to 
conyey  any  affirmation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
is  effected  in  the  nervous  system,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  sensa- 
tion ;  and  still  less  to  confound  this  preliminary  change  with 
the  sensation  itself.  The  term  impression  is  also  applied  to 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  higher  sensibility,  or  our  senti- 
ments. Thus,  we  speak  of  moral  impressumSf  religious  im^ 
pressumsy  impressions  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 

Hume  divided  all  modifications  of  mind  into  impressions  and 
ideas.  Ideas  were  impressions  when  first  received ;  and  became 
ideas  when  remembered  and  reflected  on.' 

'*  Mr.  Stewart'  seems  to  think  that  the  word  impressum  was 
first  introduced  as  a  Jtechnieal  term,  into  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  by  Ilume.  This  is  not  altogether  correct ;  for,  besides 
the  instances  which  Mr.  Stewart  himself  adduces,  of  the  il- 
lustration attempted,  of  the  phenomena  of  memory  from  the 
analogy  of  an  impress  and  a  traee^  words  corresponding  to 
impression  were  among  the  ancients  familiarly  applied  to  the 
processes  of  external  perception,  imagination,  ^.,  in  the 
Atomistic,  the  Platonic,  the  Aristotelian,  and  the  Stoical  phi- 
losophies ;  while  among  modem  psychologists  (as  Descartes 
and  Gassendi),  the  term  was  likewise  in  common  use.^'* 

Dr.  Reid^  distinguishes  the  impressions  made  on  the  or- 
gans of  sense  into  mediate  and  immediate.  The  impressions 
made  on  the  sense  of  touch  are  immediate,  the  external  body 
and  the  organ  being  in  contact.  The  impressions  made  on 
the  ear  by  sounding  bodies  are  mediate,  requiring  the  air 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  air  to  give  the  sensation  of  hearing. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  distinction  is  well  or  deeply 
founded.* 

I1IFUL8S  and  IMPXTLSITE  (impello,  to  drive  on),  are  used 
in  contradistinction  to  retuon  and  rationalf  to  denote  the  in- 
fluence of  appetite  and  passion  as  differing  from  the  authority 
of  reason  and  conscience.    '*  It  may  happen,  that  when  appe- 


>  8m  ReM,  InkU,  Jtw.,  mnj  1^  chap.  1. 

*  Eltmmttf  Tol.  Sii.,  Addenda  to  toI.  1.,  p.  43. 

•  air  WUL  Haalieon,  RtkTt  Warlt,  p.  9M,  note.  *  TntOl.  /\>io.,  enay  IL 
* 8m  Dr.  Tottog,  JMeU.  PhikMeph^  p.  71;  BIr  WllL  Hamilton,  BeitftWMtt,  p.  lOi. 
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tite  draws  one  way,  it  may  be  opposed*  not  by  any  appetite  or 
passion,  but  by  some  cool  principle  of  aotion,  which  has  au- 
thority without  any  impuUive  force.^ 

''Passion  oflen  gives  a  Tiolent  impuUe  to  the  wili»  and 
makes  a  man  do  what  he  knows  he  shall  repent  as  long  as  he 
liyes."« 

IHFUTATIOV  {impiUo,  to  ascribe,  to  charge),  is  a  judgment  by 
which  a  person  is  considered  the  author  of  an  action.  In  all 
moral  action  there  is  the  presence  of  knowledge  and  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  agent.  In  such  cases  he  is  held  to  be 
responsible,  and  the  action  is  imputed  to  him  or  set  down  to 
his  account. 

ni CLDf  ATIOH  (inclinOf  to  lean  towards),  is  a  form  or  degree  of 
natural  desire.  It  is  synonymous  with  propensity  or  with  the 
penchant  of  the  French.  It  is  more  allied  to  affection  than  to 
appetite.  *'  It  does  not  appear  that  in  things  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  happiness  of  life,  as  marriage  and  the 
choice  of  an  employment,  parents  hare  any  right  to  force 
the  inclinatums  of  their  children."  • — V.  Disposition,  Tkn- 

BENCT. 

IVSEFIKITE  {in  and  definitum,  that  which  is  not  limited), 
means  that,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  determined,  or  at  least 
not  so  determined  as  to  be  apprehended  by  us.  The  definite  is 
that  of  which  the  form  and  limits  are  determined  and  appre- 
hended by  us.  That  of  which  we  know  not  the  limits,  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  having  none ;  and  hence  indefinite  has  been 
confounded  with  the  infinite.  But  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
distinguished.  The  infinite  is  absolute ;  it  is  that  of  which  we 
not  only  know  not  the  limits,  but  which  has  and  can  have  no 
limit.  The  indefinite  is  that  of  which  there  is  no  limit  fixed. 
You  can  suppose  it  enlarged  or  diminished,  but  still  it  is  finite.* 
— F.  Infinite. 

A  y  pi  y  if ^tTM^lg (IB  (Liberty  of)  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  will  is  not  influenced  or  moved  to  choose  or  to  refuse  an 


•  Raid,  Jd.  Flno^  «ny  Hl^  pL  \U  obap.  1.  •  Wd^  chap,  t, 

•  BMttie,  Mar,  Sdaux,  toI.  U^  pvt  U. 

•  Ldfanlti,  Diaeoun  de  la  Oo^formiU  de  Ja  Ibi  el  dt  la  Aowen,  Mot  70;  DneariM^ 
Prim^  PkUmph^  pan  1,  c.  26^  at  27. 
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object,  bat  is  equally  ready  to  do  either.  It  is  also  called 
liberty  of  contrariety.  It  riioald  rather  be  called  liberty  of 
indetermination,  or  that  state  in  which  the  mind  is  when  it 
has  not  determined  to  do  one  of  two  or  more  things. — F. 
Lnmrr,  Will. 

IHDIFFEKEHT.  —  An  action  in  morals  is  said  to  be  indifferent^ 
that  is,  neither  right  nor  wrong,  when,  ctmaideted  in  itself,  or 
tn  epeeie,  it  is  neither  contrary  nor  conformable  to  any  moral 
law  or  rule ;  as,  to  bow  the  head.  Such  an  action  becomes 
right  or  wrong,  when  the  end  for  which  it  is  done,  or  the  cir* 
enmstances  in  which  it  is  done  are  considered.  It  is  then 
regarded  in  inditiduo;  as,  to  bow  the  head,  in  token  of 
respect,  or  in  a  temple,  in  token  of  adoration. 

nroDTESEHnSM  or  IDEVnSM — 9.  v.,  is  sometimes  em* 
ployed  to  denote  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  according  to 
which  there  is  no  dilTerenoe  between  the  real  and  the  ideal,  or 
the  idea  and  the  reality,  or  rather  that  the  idea  is  the  reality. 
Indiffereniism  is  also  used  to  signify  the  want  of  religions 
earnestness.  *^  In  the  indiffereniism  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
we  see  a  marked  descent  towards  the  rationalism  which  has 
OTerspread  the  states  of  Germany."^ 

IHDISCESHIBLES  (Identity  of ).— It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Leibnitx,  that  no  two  things  can  be  exactly  alike. 
The  diJSerence  between  them  is  always  more  than  a  numerical 
difference.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to  discern  it»  but  still 
there  is  a  difference.  Two  things  radically  indiscernible  the 
one  from  the  other,  that  is,  having  the  same  qualities,  and  of 
the  same  quantity,  would  not  be  two  things,  but  one.  For  the 
qualities  of  a  thing  being  its  essence,  perfect  similitude  would 
be  identity.  But  Kant  objected  that  two  things  perfectly 
alike,  if  they  did  not  exist  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time, 
would,  by  this  numerical  difference,  be  constituted  different 
individuals.' 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  two  individuals  indiscernible  from 
each  other.  An  ingenious  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
discoursing  with  me,  in  the  presence  of  Her  Electoral  High- 
ness the  Princess  Sophia,  in  the  garden  of  Herenhausen, 


*  Dr.  Taughan,  EuapM,  Tol.  li^  p.  SS6. 
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thought  he  could  find  two  leayes  perfectly  alike.  The  Prin- 
cess defied  him  to  do  it,  and  he  ran  all  over  the  garden  a  long 
time  to  look  for  8ome»  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  Two  drops 
of  water,  or  milk,  viewed  through  a  microscope,  will  appear 
distinguishable  from  each  other.  This  is  an  argument  against 
atoms  :  which  are  confuted,  as  well  as  a  vacuum^  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  metaphysics. 

*'  To  suppose  two  things  indiscemibUt  is  to  suppose  the  9amt 
iking  under  two  naines"  ^ 

**  From  the  principle  of  the  wffieietU  rtason  I  infer  that 
there  cannot  be  in  nature  two  real  beings  absolutely  inditcen^ 
ible;  because  if  there  were,  God  and  nature  would  act  without 
reason,  in  treating  the  one  differently  from  the  other ;  and 
thus  God  does  not  produce  two  portions  of  matter  perfectly 
equal  and  alike."' 

DTBiviDxrAi,  nrDiviDxrALisM,  nrDiyiDXTAUTT,  nr- 

BIVIBVATIOV  (from  in  and  divido,  to  divide). 
Indiyidlial  was  defined  by  Porphyry— Jd  euju9  proprietaieg  aitari 
simul  convenire  non  posnmt. 

*'An  object  which  is,  in  the  strict  and  primary  sense,  one, 
and  cannot  be  logically  dirided,  is  called  individuaV** 

An  individual  is  not  absolutely  indivisible,  but  that  which 
cannot  be  divided  without  losing  its  name  and  distinctive 
qualities,  that  which  cannot  be  parted  into  several  other  things 
of  the  same  nature,  is  an  individual  whole.  A  stone  or  a 
piece  of  metal  may  be  separated  into  parts,  each  of  which  shall 
continue  to  have  the  same  qualities  as  the  whole.  But  a  plant 
or  an  animal  when  separated  into  parts  loses  its  individuality; 
which  is  not  retained  by  any  of  the  parts.  We  do  not  ascribe 
individuality  to  brute  matter.  But  what  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes one  organised  being,  or  one  living  being,  or  one 
thinking  being  from  all  others  ?  This  is  the  question  so  much 
agitated  by  the  schoolmen,  concerning  the  principle  of  indivi- 
duation. In  their  barbarous  Latin  it  was  called  Hcecceietatf 
that  is,  that  in  virtue  of  which  they  say  this  and  not  that;  or 
Eeceietcu,  that  of  which  we  say,  lo  I  here,  and  not  anywhere 

*  Leibnits,  Fmrik  Fxper  to  Clarkt,  p.  95. 

•  Ibid.,  Fifth  PaLp$r  to  aorfee. 
•Whatol7,X<v.,b.lL,oii.«ki&   , 
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else.  Peter,  as  an  individual^  possesses  many  properties  which 
are  quiddative,  or  common  to  him  with  others,  such  as  suhiian- 
HaliiMf  corporeietas,  animalHas,  EumanUcu.  But  he  has  also 
a  reality t  which  may^be  called  Feireidwt  or  Pefemess,  which 
marks  all  the  others  with  a  difference,  and  constitutes  him 
Peter.  It  is  the  Hixocektat  which  constitutes  the  principle  of 
individuaUion.  It  was  divided  into  the  extrinsic  and  inirimie. 
The  number  of  properties  which  constituted  an  individuum 
exfyrimecum,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  rersicle :  — 

jnttriOf  ntni  atptem,  qua  turn  AaM  muhm  d  aUer, 

Tou  may  call  Socrates  a  philosopher,  bald,  big-bellied,  the 
son  of  Sophroniscus,  an  Athenian,  the  husband  of  Xantippe, 
Ac.,  any  one  of  which  properties  might  belong  to  another  man ; 
but  the  congeries  of  all  these  is  not  to  be  found  but  in 
Socrates. 

The  intrinsic  principle  of  individuaiionf  is  the  ultimate 
reality  of  the  being — ipsa  rei  eniitas.  In  physical  substances, 
the  intrinsic  principle  of  individuation  is  ipsa  materia  et  forma 
cum  unione, 

Hutcheson '  has  said,  "  Si  quasratur  de  causa  cur  res  sit  una, 
aut  de  Inditdduationii  principio  in  re  ipsa;  nan  dUud  assign 
nandam,  qiiam  ipsa  rei  naiura  existens,  Qucecunque  enim  causa 
rem  quamlibet  fecerai  aut  creaverai,  earn  unam  etiamfecerat,  aut 
individuam,  quo  sensu  volunt  Metaphysici" 

Leibniti  has  a  dissertation,  De  principio  Individuationis, 
which  has  been  thought  to  favour  nominalism.  Yet  he  main- 
tained that  indimdu€U  substances  have  a  real  positive  exist- 
ence, independent  of  any  thinking  subject. 
Individuality,  like  personal  identity,  belongs  properly  to  intelli- 
gent and  responsible  beings.  Consciousness  revetJs  it  to  us 
that  no  being  can  be  put  in  our  place,  nor  confounded  with 
us,  nor  we  with  others.    We  are  one  and  indivisible. 

^'Individuality  is  scarcely  to  be  found  among  the  inferior 
animals.  When  it  is,  it  has  been  acquired  or  taught.  Indivi- 
duality is  not  individualism.    The  latter  refers  everything  to 

•  JftfiyRlkyi.,  put  1,  clisp.  S. 
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self,  and  sees  nothing  but  self  in  all  things.   Indieidualiiif  coj^ 
sists  only  in  willing  to  be  self,  in  order  to  be  something." ' 

But  in  the  Elements  of  Individualism f*  the  word  indimdualr 
ism  is  used  in  the  sense  assigned  above  to  individvalify, 
IHDUCTIOV  (Method  or  Procets  of)  (ijcoTwyi},  tmhic/ib).— "  It 
has  been  said  that  Aristotle  attributed  the  discovery  of  induC" 
,  Hon  to  Socrates,  deriving  the  word  iftayfoy^  from  the  Soeratio 
accumulation  of  instances,  serving  as  antecedents  to  establish 
the  requisite  conclusion/'* 

"Inductio  est  argttmentum  qiio  explvrivm  singularium  reeen- 
.sionealiquidvniversaleconchidiiurJ'* 

Jnduciio  est  argvmentum  quo  probatur  quid  verum  esse  de 
quopiam  generali^  ex  eo  quod  verum  sit  departicularibus  omnilmSf 
saltern  de  tot  ut  sit  credible,* 

Induction  is  a  kind  of  argument  which  infers,  respecting  a 
whole  class,  what  has  been  ascertained  respecting  one  or  more 
individuals  of  that  class.* 

**  Induction  is  that  operation  of  mind  by  which  we  infer 
that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  particular  case  or  cases, 
will  bo  true  in  all  cases  which  resemble  the  former  in  certain 
assignable  respects.  In  other  words,  induction  is  the  process 
by  which  we  conclude  that  what  is  true  of  certain  individuals 
of  a  class,  is  true  of  the  whole  class,  or  that  what  is  true  at 
certain  times  will  be  true  under  similar  circumstances  at  all 
times.^ 

**  Induction  is  usually  defined  to  be  thcprocess  of  drawing 
a  general  rule  from  a  sufficient  number  of  particular  cases ; 
deduction  is  the  converse  process  of  proving  that  some  property 
belongs  to  the  particular  case  from  the  consideration  that  it 
belongs  to  the  whole  class  in  which  the  case  is  found.  That 
all  bodies  tend  to  fall  towards  the  earth  is  a  truth  which  we 
have  obtained  from  examining  anumber  of  bodies  coming  under 
our  notice,  by  induction;  if  from  this  general  principle  we 
argue  that  the  stone  we  throw  from  our  hand  will  show  the 
same  tendency,  we  adopt  the  deductive  method 

>  VInft,  E$$au  de  PhiUmph.,  Mor^  Parte,  1847,  p.  142. 

•  By  Williftm  MMcall,  Sro,  LoimL,  1847.  •  D^rcy,  Log^  p,  lU,  note. 
«  U  OniDd,  hut.  PhOotoph.,  p.  57,  edit  1676. 

•  WaUis,  Ind,  Log^  p.  198, 4Ui  edit 

•  Wbatelj,  Log^  book  U^  ofaap.  0^2  ft.  «  MUl,  Log^  b.  lit,  cli.l^  |U 
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More  exactly,  we  may  define  the  inductive  method  ae  the 
pioceee  of  discovering  laws  and  rules  from  facts,  and  causes 
Irom  effects;  and  the  deductive,  as  the  method  of  deriring 
foots  from  laws  and  effe<fts  from  their  causes."  * 

According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,*  ^'Induction  has  been 
employed  to  designate  three  very  different  operations — 1. 
The  objective  process  of  investigating  particular  facts,  as  pre- 
paratory to  induction,  which  is  not  a  process  of  reasoning  of 
any  kind.  2.  A  material  illation  of  the  universal  from  the 
singular,  as  warranted  either  by  the  general  analogy  of  na- 
ture, or  the  special  presumptions  afforded  by  the  objectr-mat- 
ter  of  any  real  science.  3.  A  formal  illation  of  the  universal 
from  the  individual,  as  legitimated  solely  by  the  laws  of 
thought,  and  abstract  from  the  conditions  of  this  or  that  *  par- 
ticular matter.'  The  second  of  these  is  the  inductive  method 
of  Bacon,  which  proceeds  by  way  of  rejectionR  and  conclu- 
sions, so  as  to  arrive  at  those  axioms  or  general  laws  from 
which  we  infer  by  way  of  synthesis  other  particulars  unknown 
to  us,  and  perhaps  placed  beyond  reach  of  direct  examination. 
Aristotle's  definition  coincides  with  the  third,  and  *  induction 
is  an  inference  drawn  from  all  the  particulars.'*  The  second 
and  third  have  been  confounded.  But  the  second  is  not  a 
logical  process  at  all,  since  the  conclusion  is  not  necessarily 
inferrible  from  the  premiss,  for  the  same  of  the  antecedent 
does  not  necessarily  legitimate  the  aU  of  the  conclusion,  not- 
withstanding that  the  procedure  may  be  warranted  by  the 
material  problem  of  the  science  or  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  human  understanding.  The  third  alone  is  pro- 
perly an  induction  of  Logic;  for  Logic  does  not  consider 
things,  but  the  general  forms  of  thought  under  which  the 
mind  conceives  them ;  and  the  logical  inference  is  not  deter- 
mined by  any  relation  of  casuality  between  the  premiss  and 
the  conclusion,  but  by  the  subjective  relation  of  reason  and 
consequence  as  involved  in  the  thought." 

"The  Baconian  or  Material  Induction  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  of  general  laws  in  the  relations  of  physical  phe- 
nomena, and  endeavours,  by  select  observations  and  experi- 

>  Thomaoo,  OuOiiu  qf  IMm  Lam  ^  ThaagU,  9d  Mlii,  pp.  821, 82S. 
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ments,  to  detect  the  law  in  any  particular  case.  This,  whaterer 
be  its  value  as  a  general  method  of  physical  investigation,  has 
no  place  in  Formal  Logic.  The  Aristotelian  or  Formal  LiduO" 
iion  proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  general  laws  of  thought^ 
and  inquires  into  the  instances  in  which,  by  such  laws,  we 
are  necessitated  to  reason  from  an  accumulation  of  particular 
instances  to  an  universal  rule."  > 

On  the  difference  between  induction  as  known  and  prac- 
tised by  Aristotle,  and  as  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon,  see 
Stewart.' 
nroTrenOV  (Prinolple  of ).— By  the  principle  of  induction  is 
meant  the  ground  or  warrant  on  which  we  conclude  that  what 
has  happened  in  certain  cases,  which  have  been  observed,  will 
also  happen  in  other  cases,  which  have  not  been  observed. 
This  principle  is  involved  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man,*  "  The 
thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be:  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done."  In  nature  there 
is  nothing  insulated.  All  things  exist  in  consequence  of  a 
sufficient  reason,  all  events  occur  according  to  the  efficacy  of 
proper  causes.  In  the  language  of  Newton,  Effectuum  nahi' 
ralium  ^ttsdem  generis  easdem  sunt  causce.  The  same  causes 
produce,  the  same  effects.  The  principle  of  induction  is  an 
application  of  the  principle  of  casuality.  Phenomena  have 
their  proper  causes,  and  these  causes  operate  according  to  a 
fixed  law.  This  law  has  been  expressed  by  sa3ring,  substance 
is  persistent.  Our  belief  in  the  established  order  of  nature 
is  a  primitive  judgment,  according  to  Dr.  Reid  and  others, 
and  the  ground  of  all  the  knowledge  we  derive  from  experi- 
ence. According  to  others  this  belief  is  a  result  or  inference 
deriyed  from  experience.  On  the  different  views  as  to  this 
point  compare  Mill's  Log.^*  with  Whewell's  Philosophy  of 
Inductive  Sciences.*    Also,  the  Quarterly  Seview.* 

On  the  subject  of  induction  in  general,  see  Reid,  InteU. 
Pow,;^  Inquiry;*  Stewart,  Elements;*  Philoscph.  Essays;^ 
Royer  Collard,  (Euvres  de  ReH  par  Mens.  Jouffroy." 


>  MftDMl,  ProUgem,  Log^  p.  209.  *  EUvmhU,  i>art  lU  «>»P-  ^  »»^  2. 

■EQel«i.t.9.  «B.ni^dL8.  «  BoQk  1.,  di.  8. 

•ToLlxTiU.  «lbM^TL,eh.ft.  •  Cb. H, Met.  84. 

•y«LL»cb.4^Metft.  ■•P.74.  >•  Sob.  It,  p.  »7. 
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I9EBTIA.  —  That  property  of  matter  by  TrhioH  it  would  always 
coQtinue  in  the  same  state  of  rest  or  motion  in  which  it  was 
put,  unless  changed  by  some  external  force.  Resistance  to 
change  of  state.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  deter- 
mined by  its  quantity  of  inertia;  and  this  is  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  force  required  to  put  it  in  motion  at  a  given  rate. 
Kepler  ooncoiTing  the  disposition  of  a  body  to  maintain  its 
state  of  motion  as  indicating  an  exertion  of  power,  prefixed 
the  word  via  to  inertia,  Leibnitx  maintained  that  matter  mani- 
fests force  in  maintaining  its  state  of  rest 

"  The  vU  insila,  or  innate  force  of  matter,  is  a  power  of 
resisting  by  which  every  body,  as  much  as  in  it  lies,  endea- 
vours to  persevere  in  its  present  state,  whether  it  be  of  rest  or 
of  moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  straight  line.  This  force 
is  ever  proportional  to  the  body  whose  force  it  is ;  and  differs 
nothing  from  the  inactivity  of  the  mass  but  in  our  manner  of 
conceiving  it  A  body,  from  the  inactivity  of  matter,  is  not 
without  difficulty  put  out  of  its  state  of  rest  or  motion.  Upon 
which  account  this  via  inaila  may,  by  a  most  significant  name, 
be  called  via  inertias,  or  force  of  inactivity."  ^ 

TB  ESSE ;  IS  POSSE. — Things  that  are  not,  but  which  may  be, 
are  said  to  be  inpaaae;  things  actually  existing  are  said  to  be 
ineaae, 

lEFEBEVCE  (infero,  to  bear,  or  bring  in),  is  of  the  same  deriva- 
tion as  illation  and  indtiction-r^^  ^* 

"  To  infer  is  nothing  but  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid 
down  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true ;  f .  e.,  to  see,  or  sup- 
pose such  a  connection  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  inferred 
proposition."  • 

"An  inference  is  a  proposition  which  is  perceived  to  be  true, 
because  of  its  connection  with  some  known  fact  There  are 
many  things  and  events  which  are  always  found  together ;  or 
which  constantly  follow  each  other:  therefore,  when  we 
observe  one  of  these  things  or  events,  we  infer  that  the  other 
also  exists,  or  has  existed,  or  will  soon  take  place.  If  we  see 
the  prints  of  human  feet  on  the  sands  of  an  unknown  coast, 
we  infer  that  the  country  is  inhabited ;  if  these  prints  appear 
to  be  fresh,  and  also  below  the  level  of  high  water,  we  infer 


>  Newton,  PHne^^  defln.  8. 

>Loeke»  AMytfnJ/wM.  IThderitoiML,  liook  It^  eh.  17. 
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that  the  inhabitants  are  at  no  great  distance  ;  if  the  prints 
are  those  of  naked  feet,  we  infer  that  these  inhabitants  are 
savages ;  or  if  they  are  the  prints  of  shoes,  we  infer  that  they 
are,  in  some  degree,  ciyilized." ' 

**  We  ought  to  comprehend,  within  the  sphere  of  inference, 
all  processes  wherein  a  truth,  inyolved  in  a  thought  or 
thoughts  given  as  antecedent,  is  evolved  in  a  thought  which 
is  found  as  consequent."  ' 

"  We  infer  immediately,  either  by  contraposition,  by  subal- 
temation,  by  opposition  (proper),  or  by  conversion." • 

Mediate  inference  is  the  syllogistic. 
IHTEEEirCE  and  PEOOF.— ''  Reasoning  comprehends  inferring 
and  proving;  which  are  not  two  different  things,  but  the  same 
thing  regarded  in  two  different  points  of  view;  like  the  road 
from  London  to  York,  and  the  road  from  York  to  London. 
He  who  infers,  proves;  and  he  who  proves,  infers;  but  the 
word  infer  fixes  the  mind  first  on  ihe  premiss  and  then  on  the 
conchtsion;  the 'word  prove,  on  the  contrary,  leads  the  mind 
from  the  conclusion  to  the  premiss.  Hence,  the  substantivee 
derived  from  these  words  respectively,  are  often  used  to  ex- 
press that  which,  on  each  occasion,  is  last  in  the  mind ;  infer- 
ence being  often  used  to  signify  the  conclusion  (t.  e.,  proposi- 
tion inferred),  and  proof,  the  premiss.  To  infer,  is  the  business 
of  ih^  philosopher ;  \Xi  prove,  of  the  advocate,"^ 

Proving  is  the  assigning  a  reason  (or  argument)  for  the 
support  of  a  given  proposition ;  inferring  is  the  deduction  of  a 
conclusion  from  given  premisses."' 

'*  When  the  grounds  for  believing  anything  are  slight,  we 
term  the  mental  act  or  state  induced  a  conjecture;  when  they 
are  strong,  we  term  it  an  inference  or  coiiclxision.  Increase 
the  evidence  for  a  conjecture,  it  becomes  a  conclusion ;  diminish 
the  evidence  for  a  conclusion,  it  passes  into  a  conjecture."*—' 
F.  Fact. 
IHEIBITE  [in  vad  fnitum,  unlimited  or  rather  limitless). — 
In  geometry,  infinite  is  applied  to  quantity  which  is  greater 


>  Taylor,  EkmenU  of  ThtmghL  *  Spaldlnff.,  Log^  p.  1.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  ISOi 

«  Wbatel/,  Lag^  b.  1t„  oh.  3,  }  1.  •  Whately,  Ufid, 

•  8.  Baikij,  Tfuorif  qf  JUatming,  pp.  81, 82,  8to,  Lond,  1861 
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ihan  any  assignable  magnitude.  But  strictly  speaking  it 
means  that  which  is  not. only  without  determinate  bounds,  but 
which  cannot  possibly  admit  of  bound  or  limit. 

"  The  infinite  expresses  the  entire  absence  of  all  limitation, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  one  infinite  Being  in  all  his  attributes. 
The  absolute  expresses  perfect  independence,  botli  in  being 
and  in  action.  The  unconditioned  indicates  entire  freedom 
from  every  necessary  relation.  The  whole  three  unite  in 
expressing  the  entire  absence  of  all  restriction.  But  let  this 
be  particularly  observed,  they  do  not  imply  that  the  one 
infinite  Being  cannot  exist  in  relation,  they  only  imply  that  lie 
cannot  exist  in  a  necessary  rtlalion,  that  is,  if  He  exist  in 
relation,  that  relation  cannot  be  a  necessary  condition  of  his 
existence/'  *  —  V,  Absolute,  UNCoxniTiONKD. 

As  to  our  idea  of  the  infinite  there  are  two  opposite 
opinions. 

According  to  some,  the  idea  is  purely  negative,  and  springs 
up  when  we  contemplate  the  ocean  or  -the  sky,  or  some  ob- 
ject of  vast  extent  to  which  we  can  assign  no  limits.  Qr,  if 
the  idea  has  anything  podtive  in  it,  that  is  furnished  by 
the  imagination,  which  goes  on  enlarging  the  finite  without 
limit. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  the  enlarging  of  the  finite 
can  never  furnish  the  idea  of  the  infinite^  but  only  of  the 
indefinite.  The  indefinite  is  merely  the  confused  apprehension 
of  what  may  or  may  not  exist.  But  the  idea  of  the  infinite 
is  the  idea  of  an  objective  reality,  and  is  implied  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  every  other  idea.  We  cannot  think  of  body  but 
as  existing  in  space,  nor  of  an  event  but  as  occurring  in 
time ;  and  space  and  duration  are  necessarily  thought  of  as 
infinite. 

But  have  we  or  can  we  have  knowledge  of  the  infinitet 
Boethius*.  is  quoted  as  saying,  ^^Infinilorum  nulla  cognitio  est; 
i^/inita  namque  animo  comprehendi  nequeunt;  quod  autem 
ratione  mentis  circumdari  non  potest,  nuUius  scientiiB  fine 
concluditur ;  quare  infinitontm  scientia  nulla  est.'' 

On  the  other  hand.  Cud  worth'  has  said, — **  Since  infinite  is 

>  Calderwood,  FhOotot^  of  tht  h\finSU,  p.  87. 
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the  same  with  ahwluiely  perfect,  we  haying  a  notion  or  idea 
of  the  latter  must  needs  have  of  the  former/' 

But,  while  we  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite,  we  may  op- 
prthend  it  in  contrast  or  relation  with  the  finite.  And  this  is 
what  the  common  sense  of  men  leads  them  to  rest  satisfied 
with,  and,  without  attempting  the  metaphysical  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  existence  of  the  infinite  with  that  of  the/nt/«, 
to  admit  the  existence  of  both. 

'*  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds,  and  we  are  not  the  same 
with  it,  but  hare  a  lower  participation  only  of  the  intellectual 
nature,  and  are  rather  apprekenders  than  comprehenders  there- 
of. This  is  indeed  one  badge  of  our  creaturely  state,  that  we 
have  not  a  perfectly  comprehensive  knowledge,  or  such  as 
is  adequate  and  commensurate  to  the  essence  of  things."  — 
Cudworth. 

Ancillon,  Essai  sur  Vldie  ei  le  Sentiment  de  VInfini;  Cousin, 
Oours  de  Fkilosoph.,  et  Hist,  de  la  Philosophy ;  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, Discussions  on  Philosophy,  Ac. ;  L.  Velthuysen,  Disseiiatio 
de  Finiio  et  Infiniio;  Descartes,  Meditations. 

"  The  infinite  and  the  indefinite  may  be  thus  distinguished : 
the  former  implies  an  actual  conceiving  the  absence  of  limits; 
the  latter  is  a  not  conceiving  the  presence  of  limits — processes 
as  different  as  searching  through  a  house  and  discovering  that 
a  certain  person  is  not  there,  as  from  shutting  our  eyes  and 
not  seeing  that  he  is  there.  Infinity  belongs  to  the  object  of 
thought ;  indefiniteness  to  the  manner  of  thinking  of  it."^ 
nVFLTJZ  (Physical)  {influo,  to  flow  in),  is  one  of  the  theories 
as  to  our  perception  of  external  objects. — "  The  advocates  of 
this  scheme  maintained  that  real  things  are  the  efficient  causes 
of  our  perceptions,  the  word  efficient  being  employed  to 
signify  that  the  things  by  means  of  some  positive  power  or 
inherent  virtue  which  they  possess,  were  competent  to  transmit 

to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  themselves External 

objects  were  supposed  to  operate  on  the  nervous  system  by  the 
transmission  of  some  kind  of  influence,  the  nervous  system  was 
supposed  to  carry  on  the  process  by  the  transmission  of  certain 
images  or  representations,  and  thus  our  knowledge  of  external 

>  ManMl,  LeeL  oh  PhUotnph.  of  KatU,  p.  |0. 
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things  was  supposed  to  be  brought  about.  The  representa- 
tions alone  came  before  the  mind ;  the  things  by  which  they 
were  caused  remained  occult  and  unknown/'  ^  —  F.  Causes 
(Occasional). 

lESintY  {vijuria,  from  in  and  jW,  neglect  or  violation  of  right), 
in  morals  and  jurisprudence  is  the  intentional  doing  of 
wrong.  We  may  bring  harm  or  evil  upon  others  without  in- 
tending it.  But  injury  implies  intention,  and  awakens  a  sense 
of  injustice  and  indignation,  when  it  is  done.  It  is  on  this 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  Jiarm  and  injury  that  Bishop 
Butler  founds  the  distinction  of  resentment  into  mdden  and 
deliberaie,* 

niVATE  (IBSAS). — Ideas,  as  to  their  origin,  haye  been  distin- 
guished into  adventitious,  or  such  as  we  receive  from  the 
objects  of  external  nature,  as  the  idea  or  notion  of  a  moun- 
tain, or  a  tree ;  factitious,  or  such  as  we  frame  out  of  ideas 
already  acquired,  as  of  a  golden  mountain,  or  of  a  tree  with 
golden  fruit ;  and  innate,  or  such  as  are  inborn  and  belong  to 
the  mind  from  its  birth,  as  the  idea  of  Gk>d  or  of  immortality. 
Cicero,  in  various  passages  of  his  treatise  De  Natura  Deorum, 
speaks  of  the  idea  of  God  and  of  immortality  as  being  inserted, 
or  engraven,  or  inborn  in  the  mind.  **lnteUigi  necesse  est,  esse 
deos,  quoniam  insitas  eorum,  vel  potius  innatas  eogniiiones  habe- 
tnus"*  In  like  manner,  Origen^  has  said,  *'  That  men  would 
not  be  guilty  if  they  did  not  carry  in  their  mind  common 
notions  of  morality,  innate  and  written  in  divine  letters."  It 
was  in  this  form  that  Locke'  attacked  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas.  It  has  been  questioned,  however,  whether  the  doctrine, 
as  represented  by  Locke,  was  really  held  by  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers. And  Dr.  Hutcheson*  has  the  following  passage :  — 
**Omnes  autem  idtas,  apprekensioneSf  etjudieia,  gtice  de  rebus, 
duce  naiura,  formdmus,  quocunque  demum  tempore  hoe  fiat,  sive 
qucB  natura  nostras  viribus  quibuscunque,  necessario/ere^  ettque 
universaliter''  recipiuniur,  injuxta  quantum  memini,  dixerunt 

>  Ferrier,  insL  of  MdaphyM^  p.  472.  ■  Botler,  Sernunu,  tIU.  and  9, 

*  Lib.  i.,  06ct.  17.  «  Adv,  CeUtm,  lib  1.,  c«p.  4. 

*  JEsBay  on  Hum.  Uhderttand^  book  f. 

*  OnUio  JnauffuraUi,  De  NainroU  hamimtm  Seddate, 

^  We  !!•▼•  here,  in  1730,  the  two  markB  6f  neoestitjf  md  untvemlUjf  wbieb  rabe^ 
qaeatly  wore  lo  mnoh  iaf  isted  on  bj  Kant  and  othen  m  chaneteridng  all  our  a  priori 
eopiltiooe.  ^ 
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antiqui."  Among  modem  philosophera  it  would  bo  difficult 
to  name  any  who  held  the  doctrine  in  the  form  in  whidi  it  has 
been  attacked  by  Locke.  In  calling  some  of  our  ideas  innate 
they  seem  merely  to  have  used  this  word  as  synonymous  with 
nafund,  and  applied  it,  as  Hutcheson  thinks  the  ancients  did, 
to  certain  ideas  which  men,  as  human  or  rational  beings, 
necetsarily  and  universally  entertain.  —  See  Natural  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Innatx« 

**  There  are  three  senses  in  which  an  idea  may  be  supposed 
to  be  innate;  one,  if  it  be  something  originally  superadded  to 
our  mental  constitution,  either  as  an  idea  in  the  first  instance 
fully  developed ;  or  as  one  undeveloped,  but  having  the  pOwer 
of  self-development :  another,  if  the  idea  is  a  subjective  con- 
dition of  any  other  ideas,  whichiUFre  receive  independently  of 
the  previous  acquisition  of  this  idea,  and  is  thus  proved  to  be 
in  sonte  way  embodied  in,  or  interwoven  with,  the  powers  by 
which  the  mind  receives  those  ideas:  a^ third,  if,  without  being 
a  subjective  condition  of  other  ideas,  there  be  any  faculty  or 
faculties  of  mind,  the  exercise  of  which  would  suffice,  inde- 
pendently of  any  knowledge  acquired  from  without,  spontane- 
ously to  produce  the  idea.  In  the  first  case,  the  idea  is  given 
us  at  our  first  creation,  without  its  bearing  any  special  rela- 
tion to  our  other  faculties ;  in  the  second  case,  it  is  given  us 
as  a  form,  either  of  thought  generally  or  of  some  particular 
species  of  thought,  and  is  therefore  embodied  in  mental  powers 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  receive  the  thought;  in  the  third 
case,  it  is,  as  in  the  second,  interwoven  in  the  original  oonsti- 
tution  of  some  mental  power  or  powers ;  not,  however,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  simply  as  a  pre-requisite  to  their  exercise, 
but  by  their  being  so  fbrmed  as  by  exercise  spontaneously  to 
produce  the  idea."  ^ 

The  first  of  these  three  is  the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas  is  commonly  understood.  This  doctrine  was  at 
one  time  thought  essential  to  support  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  and  morality.  But  Locke  saw  that  these  principles 
were  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  sceptic,  although  a  belief  in 
God  and  immortality,  and  a  sense  of  the  difference  between 

*  Dr.  AUtoC,  AydbtfT^vy  and  Theok^,  p.  03,  Umo^  him±,  18M. 
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right  and  wrong  were  not  implanted  or  inserted  in  the  mind ; 
if  it  oould  be  shown  that  men  necessarily  and  unwersaUy  oame 
to  them  by  the  ordinary  use  of  their  faculties.  He  took  a 
distinction  between  an  innate  hxio,  and  a  law  of  nature; '  and 
while  he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  a  law  ''imprinted  on 
oor  minds  in  their  yery  original/'  contended  "  that  there  is  a 
law  knowable  by  the  light  of  nature."  In  like  manner, 
Bishow  Law*  said,  '*  It  will  reaUy  come  to  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  usual  attributes  of  <}od,  and  the  nature  of 
virtue  and  yice,  whether  the  Deity  has  implanted  these  in« 
stincts  and  alTeotions  in  us,  or  has  framed  and  disposed  us  in 
"such  a  manner — has  giTen  us  such  powers  and  placed  us  in 
such  circumstances,  that  we  must  neceaearily  acquire  them." 
F.  Natum  (Law  of). 

"  Though  it  ai^»ears  not  that  we  have  any  innate  ideas  or 
formed  notions  or  principles  laid  in  by  nature,  antecedently 
to  the  exercise  of  our  senses  and  understandings ;  yet  it  must 
be  granted  that  we  were  bom  with  the  natural  faculty, 
whereby  we  actually  discern  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  some  notions,  so  soon  as  we  have  the  notions  themselyes ; 
as,  that  we  can  or  do  think,  that  therefore  we  ourselves  are ; 
that  one  and  two  make  three,  that  gold  is  not  silYer,  nor  ice 
formally  water ;  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  ^., 
and  if  we  should  set  ourselyes  to  do  it»  we  cannot  deliberately 
and  seriously  doubt  of  its  being  so.  This  we  may  call  intui- 
tiye  knowledge,  or  natural  certainty  wrought  into  our  very 
make  and  constitution."* 

"  Some  writers  haye  imagined,  that  no  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  state  of  the  passions  for  or  against  the  Piyine 
Benevolenee,  because  they  are  not  innaie  but  acquired.  This 
is  friyolous.  If  we  are  so  framed  and  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  all  these  yarious  passions  must  be  acquired ;  it 
is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  they  had  been  planted  in  us  ori- 
ginally."* 

"  Ni  nos  id6e8,  ni  nos  sentiments,  ne  sont  tnnes,  mais  ils 
Bont  naiureU,  fond6s  sur  la  constitution  de  notre  esprit  et  de 

*  Buajf  en  Bum.  Undentand^  book  i^  eh.  8. 

*  KlBc's  Amy  o»  Origin  qf  EoOf  p.  70,  note. 

a  oidfield,  Enay  on  Beaton,  p.  t,  8to,  LomjL,  1707. 

*  BoXgaj,  DMne  itowvolaioe,  p^  100^  noU. 
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notre  ame,  et  sur  no8  rapports  arec  tout  oe  qai  nous  envi* 
ronne."  —  Turgot,*  quoted  by  Cousin.' 

''  We  are  prepared  to  defend  the  following  propositiona  in 
regard  to  innaU  ideas,  or  constitutional  principles  of  the  mindL 
First, — Negatively,  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas  in  the  mind 
(1.)  as  images  or  mental  representations ;  nor  (2.)  as  abstract 
or  general  notions ;  nor  (3.)  as  principles  of  thought,  belief, 
or  action  before  the  mind  as  principles.  But,  Second^ — Posi- 
tiyely  (1.)  that  there  are  constitutional  principles  operating  in 
the  mind,  though  not  before  the  consciousness  as  principles ; 
(2.)  that  these  come  forth  into  consciousness  as  individual 
(not  general)  cognitions  or  judgments;  and  (3.)  that  these 
individual  exercises,  when  carefully  inducted,  but  only  when 
80,  give  us  primitive  or  philosophic  truths.  It  follows  that, 
while  these  native  principles  operate  in  the  mind  spontane- 
ously, we  are  entitled  to  use  them  reflexly  in  philosophic  or 
theologic  speculations  only  after  having  determined  their 
nature  and  rule  by  abstraction  and  generalization."* 

**  Though  man  does  not  receive  from  his  Maker  either  spe- 
culative or  moral  maxims,  as  rules  of  judgment  and  of  con- 
duct, like  so  many  perfect  tnnale  propositions  enforcing  assent 
in  his  very  infancy ;  yet  he  has  received  that  oonstttution  of 
mind  which  enables  him  to  form  to  himself  the  general  rules 
or  first  principles  on  which  religion  and  science  must  be  built, 
when  he  allows  himself  these  advantages  of  cultivation  and 
exercise,  which  every  talent  he  possesses  absolutely  requires. 
And  this  is  all  that  is  pleaded  for ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
end.  Nor  is  there  anything  either  mystical,  or  unphilosophi- 
cal,  or  unscriptural  in  the  notion.  For  if  the  proposition  be 
not  strictly  innate,  it  arises  from  an  innate  power,  which,  in  a 
sound  mind,  cannot  form  a  proposition  in  any  other  way  that 
will  harmonise  with  enlightened  reason  and  purified  moral 
sentiment  than  in  that  to  which  th^  natural  bias  of  the  mind 
leads."* 

The  doctrine  of  innaU  ideas  is  handled  by  Locke  in  his 
Essay  on  Hum.  Understand,,*  and  by  most  authors  who  treat 

*  aSmm,  torn.  It^  p.  808.  •  fSmrti,  1  lerie^  torn,  ir^  p.  202. 

•  M<0(Mb,  Mktk.  of  Dtv.  GMens  p.  608, 6th  edit 

« Hancock,  On ^MMM^^ 414.  •BookL 
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of  intellectual  philosophy. — See  also  Ellis,  Knowledge  of  Divine 
Things; '  Sherlock,  On  the  ImmortalUy  of  the  Soul.* 
IVSTIVCT  {Iv  or  htoi  and  on^^u,  iniuspungo),  signifies  an  inter- 
nal stimulus. 

In  its  widest  signification  it  has  been  applied  to  plants  as 
well  as  to  animals ;  and  may  be  defined  to  be  '*  the  power  or 
energy  by  which  all  organized  forms  are  presenred  in  the  in- 
dividual, or  continued  in  the  species.''  It  is  more  common, 
however,  to  consider  instinct  as  belonging  to  animals.  And 
in  this  view  of  it,  Df .  Reid*  has  said :  —  *'By  instinct  I  mean 
a  natural  blind  impulse  to  certain  actions  without  having  any 
end  in  view,  without  deliberation,  and  very  often  without  any 
'  conception  of  what  we  do."  An  instinct ,  says  Paley,*  ••  is  a 
propensity  prior  to  experience  and  independent  of  instruction.'' 

'*  An  instinct,"  says  Dr.  Whately,*  '*  is  a  blind  tendency  to 
some  mode  of  action  independent  of  any  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  i^ent,  of  the  end  to  which  the  action  leads." 

There  are  two  classes  of  actions,  which,  in  the  inferior 
animals,  have  been  referred  to  instinct  as  their-  spring.  1. 
Those  which  have  reference  to  the  preservation  of  individuals 
-*as  the  seeking  afid  discerning  the  food  which  is  convenient 
for  them,  and  tiie  using  their  natural  organs  of  locomotion, 
and  their  natural  means  of  defence  and  attack.  2.  Those 
which  have  refere9ce  to  the  continuation  of  the  species  —  as 
the  bringing  forth  and  bringing  up  of  their  young. 

The  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the 
instinctive  operations  of  the  inferior  animals  may  be  arranged 
in  three  classes. 

I.  According  to  the  physical  theories,  the  operations  of 
instind  are  all  provided  for  in  the  structure  and  organization 
of  the  inferior  animals,  and  do  not  imply  any  mind  or  souL 
The  principle  of  life  may  be  developed  — 

1.  By  tke'meehanieal play  of  bodily  organs.  See  Descartes, 
I!pistles;  Polignac,  Anti-Lucretius;*  Norris,  Essay  towards 
ike  Theory  of  an  Ideal  World.'' 

I  Pp.  69-86.  *  •  Chap.  3. 

•  AcL  Aw.,  «M7  iii.,  ptft  1,  eksp.  % 

«Aal.rAeoL,diapwl8.  •  T^me  M  JiMMkid^  ^  SL 

•Bookvl.  «PMtS;cik9. 
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2.  Bj  Irrilahility:  Badham,  iMectLife;  Mason  Good,  Book 
of  Nature;^  Virey,  De  la  Physiologie  dans  scs  rapporis,  avee 
la  Fhilosophie.* 

3.  By  Sensation:  Bushnan,  Philosophy  of  Instinct  and 
Season;*  Barlow,  Connection  between  Physiology  and  InieUeo^ 
iual  Philosophy;  Kirby,  Bridgevxiter  Treatise,^ 

II.  According  to  the  psychical  theories,  the  instinctive 
actions  of  the  inferior  animals  are  the  results  of  mental  powers 
or  faculties  possfissed  by^them,  analogous  to  those  of  under- 
standing in  man. 

1.  Mr.  Coleridge*  ctlUJnstinct  **  the  power  of  selecting  and 
adapting  means  to  a  proximate  end."  But  he  thinks  **  that 
when  instinct  adapts  itself,  as  it  sometimes  does,  to  varying 
circumstances,  there  is  manifested  by  the  inferior  animals,  an 
instinctiye  intelligence,  which  is  not  different  in  kind  from 
understanding,  or  the  faculty  which  judges  according  to  Benae 
in  man." — Green,  Vital  Dynamics,*  or  Coleridge's  Works,'' 

2.  Dr.  Darwin*  contends,  that  what  have  been  called  the 
instinctive  actions  of  the  inferior  animals  are  to  be  referred  to 
experience  and  reasoning,  as  well  as  those  of  our  o¥m  species; 
«<  though  their  reasoning  is  from  fewer  ideas,  is  busied  about 
fewer  objects,  and  is  exerted  with  less  energy." 

3.  Mr.  Smellie,*  instead  of  regarding  the  instinctive  actions 
of  the  inferior  animals  as  the  results  of  reasoning,  regards 
the  power  of  reasoning  as  itself  an  instinct.  He  holds**  that 
'<  all  animals  are,  in  some  measure,  rational  beiugs ;  and  that 
the  dignity  and  superiority  of  the  human  intellect  are  neces- 
sary results  of  the  great  variety  of  instincts  which  nature  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  on  the  species." 

III.  According  to  the  theories  which  may  be  called  hyper^ 
psyehiealt  the  phenomena  of  instinct  are  the  results  of  an 
intelligence,  different  from  the  human,  which  emanates  upon 
the  inferior  animals  from  the  supreme  spirit  or  some  subordi- 
nate spirit. 

This  doctrine  is  wrapped  up  in  the  ancient  fable,  that  the 


<  Vol.  U^  p.  182.  ap.SM.  'KITS.  «  Vol.  IL,  p.  2ft6. 

•  AidM  to  RfJUtLim,  Tol.  L,  p.  193,  Sth  edit.  •  App.  P,  p.  8S. 
«  Tol.  U.,  App.  B,  ft.                                        •  ZoMMMt'o,  vol.  L,  4to,  p.  aM-7. 

•  PhOotophy  ^f  Aiit  BULt  ToL  1.,  4to,  p.  166.  •«  P.  IfiO. 
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gods,  when  pursued  hy  the  Titans,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  took 
refuge  under  the  form  of  animals  of  different  kinds. 

Father  Bougeant;  in  a  work  entitled,  A  Philosophical 
Amusement  on  the  Language  of  Beasts^  contends  that  the  bodies 
of  the  inferior  animals  are  inhabited  bj  fallen  and  reprobate 
spirits. 

Mr.  French  >  holds  that  the  actions  of  the  inferior  animals 
are  produced  by  good  and  evil  spirits ;  the  former  being  the 
cause  of  the  benevolent^  and  the  latter  of  the  ferocious  in- 
stincts. 

Others  have  referred  the  operations  of  instinct  to  the  direct 
agency  of  the  Creator  on  the  inferior  animals. — See  Newton, 
Optics;*  Spectator;*  Hancock,  Essay  on  Instinct, 

Dr.  Reid*  has  maintained,  that  in  the  human  being  many 
actions,  such  as  sucking  and  swallowing,  are  done  by  instinct; 
while  Dr.  Priestley*  regards  them  as  automatic  or  acquired. 
And  the  interpretation  of  natural  signs  and  other  acts  which 
Dr.  Reid^considers  to  be  instinctive,  Dr.  Priestley  refers  to 
association  and  experience. — F.  Appetiti. 
DfTELLECT  (intelligo,  to  choose  between,  to  perceive  a  differ- 
ence).— InteUect,  sensitivity ,  and  wUl,  are  the  Uiree  heads  under 
which  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  hunum  mind  are  now 
generally  arranged.  In  this  use  of  it,  the  term  intelleet 
includes  all  those  powers  by  which  we  acquire,  retain,  and 
extend  our  knowledge,  as  perception,  memory,  imagination, 
judgment,  &o,  "It  is  by  those  powers  and  faculties  which 
compose  that  part  of  his  nature  commonly  called  his  inleUeet 
or  understanding  that  man  acquires  his  knowledge  of  external 
objects ;  that  he  investigates  truth  in  the  sciences ;  that  he 
combines  means  in  order  to  attain  the  ends  he  has  in  view ; 
and  that  he  imparts  to  his  fellow-creatures  the  acquisitions 
he  has  made."* 

The  inteUeciuai  powers  are  commonly  distinguished  from 
the  moral  powers;    inasmuch  as  it  is  admitted  that  the 

*  Zoologieal  Joumaif  No.  1. 

*  Book  UL,  XX.,  query  ittl^oined.  *  No.  120. 

*  AeL  Brw^  away  HI.,  pt  L,  chap.  SL 
■  SKomih.  qf  JUid,  to.,  p.  70. 

*  Stewart,  JcUm  and  Moral  Bfwen,  Introd. 
24 
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the  latter,  separable  from  the  body,  and  eternal,  gave  that 
knowledge  form.  Under  ihe  impressions  of  the  senses  the 
mind  is  passiye ;  but  while  external  things  rapidly  pass,  ima- 
gination does  not  allow  them  altogether  to  escape,  but  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  retained  by  the  memory.  Bat  this 
knowledge,  being  the  knowledge  of  singulars,  cannot  give 
uniyersal  notions,  bat  merely  generalised  ones.  The  inteUeduM 
offou,  howeyer,  proceeding  npon  the  information  famished  by 
the  senses,  actoally  eyoWes  the  idea  which  the  inMeetus 
pattens  potentially  possessed.  His  illastration  is, — as  light 
makes  colours  existing  potentially,  actually  to  be,  so  tiie  inU^ 
Udtu  agent  conyerts  into  actuality,  and  brings,  as  it  were,  to 
a  new  life,  whateyer  was  discoyerod  or  collected  by  the  inidr 
UeUu  paiiens.  As  the  senses  receiyo  the  forms  of  things  ex- 
pressed in  matter,  the  inteUeet  comprehends  the  uniyersal 
form,  which,  free  from  the  changes  of  matter,  is  really  prior 
to  it  and  underlies  the  production  of  it  as  cause.  The  common 
illustration  of  Aristotle  is  that  the  senses  perceiye  the  form 
of  a  thing,  as  it  is  to  tiftov  or  a  height ;  the  inidleei  has  know- 
ledge of  it  as  resembling  ti^  x»x^  a  hollow,  out  of  which  the 
height  was  produced. 

Aristotle  has  often  been  said  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to 
experience.  But  although  he  maintained  that  we  could  not 
shut  our  eyes  and  frame  laws  and  causes  for  all  things,  yet  he 
maintained,  while  he  appealed  to  experience,  that  the  inUUed 
was  the  ultimate  judge  of  what  is  true.^ 

According  to  Thomas  Aquinas,'  "Intdledus  noHer  nihil  iniel" 
UgU  tine  phantasmaie"  But  he  distinguished  between  the 
iuteUeci paeeive  and  the  inieUect  active;  tiie  one  receiying  im- 
pressions from  the  senses,  and  the  other  reasoning  on  them. 
Sense  knows  the  indiyidual,  inteUeet  the  uniyersal.  Yoa  see 
a  triangle,  but  you  rise  to  the  idea  of  triangularity.  It  is  this 
power  of  generalizing  which  specialises  man  and  makes  him 
what  he  is,  inidligenk 
DTCEHT  or  nTTEVTIOV  (in-tendo,  to  tend  to),  in  morals  and 
in  law,  means  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  contemplate 


*  8«e  BermMiii  IUmow,  ArUtaUUa  de  NotianU  D^Uiant  Ihetrina,  Berol^  IStfi. 

•  Jd»,  OfiUeM,  lib.  HI,  cap.  41. 
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and  deeign  the  aecomplishment  of  some  end.  It  is  followed 
by  the  adoption  and  use  of  suitable  means.  But  this  is  more 
diroctlT  indicated  by  the  word  purpose,  **  He  had  long  har- 
boured the  inltiUion  of  taking  away  the  life  of  his  enemy,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  provided  himself  with  weapons."  Purpoat 
is  a  step  nearer  action  than  irUeniion,  But  both  in  law  and  in 
morals,  iiUetUionj  according  as  it  is  right  or  wrong,  good  or 
bad,  affects  the  nature  or  character  of  the  action  following. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  inteniion 
may  altogether  change  the  nature  of  an  action.  Killing  may 
be  no  murder,  if  done  with  the  inteniion  of  freeing  the  church 
from  a  persecutor,  and  society  from  a  tyrant.  And  if  a  priest 
administers  any  of  the  sacraments  without  the  iivUniion  of 
exercising  his  priestly  functions,  these  sacraments  may  be 
rendered  Yoid.  —  F.  Election. 

nriEHTIOV  (Logical). 

Qaoth  he,  irhaterer  others  deem  ye, 

I  uadcnUnd  yoar  metonyiny,* 

Yoar  word!  of  «eooiid4i«nd  intadian^ 

When  thinss  by  wronsfUl  samet  yoa  meotkni. 

Butler,  Uudibrai* 

Intention,  with  logicians,  has  the  same  meaning  as  notion; 
as  it  is  by  notions  the  mind  tends  towards  or  attends  to  objects. 
— K  Notion. 

Intention  (First  and  Second). 

''Nouns  of  the^r«^  intention  are  those  which  are  imposed 
upon  things  as  such,  that  conception  alone  interyening,  by 
which  the  mind  is  carried  immediately  to  the  thing  itself. 
Such  are  man  and  stone.  But  noons  of  the  second  inteniion 
are  those  which  are  imposed  upon  things  not  in  virtue  of  what 
they  are  in  themselyes,  but  in  virtue  of  their  being  subject  to 
the  intention  which  the  mind  makfls  concerning  them;  as, 
when  we  say  that  man  is  a  species,  and  animal  a  gemts.*** 

Raoul  le  Breton,  Super  Lib,  Poster,  Analyt.  He  was  a 
Thomist. 

'  **  The  transftrenee  of  words  from  the  primary  to  a  aeoondary  meaning,  ii  what 
fn«aHBariaiia  call  metonymy.  Tbns  a  door  Kignifles  both  an  opening  In  the  wall  (more 
utrhstly  called  the  doorway)  and  a  hoard  which  cloeea  it;  which  are  things  neither 
similar  nor  anah>goa8.r—  Whately,  Loff^  b.  ill.,  1 10. 

•  Part  il.,  cmnto  8,  L  587.  •  Aqninas;,  OputcOa,  zlii.,  art  12,  ad  Init 
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See  TraciaUio  de  Secundis  IntentionUnts  teeutidum  dodrmam 
Scoti.    By  Sarnanus,  4to,  Ursellis,  1622. 

AJirsi  indention  may  be  defined  **  a  conception  of  a  thing  or 
things  formed  by  the  mind  from  materials  existing  without 
itself." 

A  ncond  inieniion  is  "a  conception  of  another  eonceptioii 
or  conceptions  formed  by  the  mind  from  materials  exis^ng  in 
itself."  Thus  the  conceptions  "  man,  animcd,  vhUenesM/^  Ac., 
are  framed  from  marks  presented  by  natural  objects.  **  The 
conceptions,  genus,  species,  accident,  &c.,  are  formed  from  the 
Jirst  inieniions  themselyes  Tiewed  in  certain  relations  to  each 
other."* 

XBfTEBPBETATIOV  of  HATUEE.— "  There  are,"  says  Bacon,* 
''two  ways,  and  can  be  only  two,  of  seeking  and  finding 
truth.  One  springs  at  once  from  the  sense,  and  from  par- 
ticulars, to  the  most  general  axioms;  and  from  principles 
thus  obtained,  and  their  truth  assumed  as  a  fixed  point,  judges 
and  invents  intermediate  axioms.  This  is  the  way  now  in 
use.  The  other  obtains  its  axioms  (that  is,  its  truths)  also 
from  the  sense  and  from  particulars,  by  a  connected  and  gra- 
dual progress,  so  as  to  arrive,  in  the  last  place,  at  the  most 
general  truths.  This  is  the  true  way,  as  yet  untried.  The 
former  set  of  doctrines  we  call,"  he  says,'  "  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  *  Anticipation  of  Nature,'  the  latter  the  ^InierpretO' 
HonofNaiurer' 

UTUITIOV  (from  intueor,  to  behold). »"  Sometimes  the  mind 
perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  imme- 
diately by  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other ; 
and  this,  I  think,  we  may  call  intuitive  knowledge.  For  in 
this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proring  or  examining,  but 
perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  doth  the  light,  only  by  being 
directed  towards  it.  Thus,  the  mind  perceives  that  white  is 
not  black,  that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle,  that  three  are  more 
than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and  two."* 
"  What  we  know  or  comprehend  as  soon  as  we  perceive  or 

*U9aM\,NoUtoAldrieh,lS4»,pj^l%l7.    8m  Jfoview </ TfAobfy**  JUyJe, No. exr, 

•Acw.  0»y,l,Apb.lS.  •  AFb.«5. 

*  Iiocke,  Eua^  m  JETmm.  Cnderstattd^  h.  ir,  cb.  2. 
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attend  to  it,  we  are  said  to  know  bj  intuiiion:  things  which 
we  know  by  iniuilian,  cannot  be  made  more  certain  by  argu- 
ments, than  they  are  at  first.  We  know  by  intttUion  tiiat  all 
the  parts  of  a  thing  together  are  equal  to  the  whole  of  it. 
Axioms  are  propositions  known  by  intuition" ' 

"Intuition  has  been  applied  by  Dr.  Beattie  and  others,  not 
only  to  the  power  by  which  we  perceiye  the  truth  of  the 
axioms  of  geometry,  but  to  that  by  which  we  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  belief,  when  we  hear 
them  enunciated  in  language.  My  only  objection  to  this  use 
of  the  word  is,  that  it  is  a  departure  from  common  practice ; 
according  to  which,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  the  proper  objects 
of  intuition  are  propositions  analogous  to  the  axioms  prefixed 
to  Euclid's  Elements,  In  some  other  respects  this  innovation 
might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the  very 
limited  and  imperfect  vocabulary  of  which  we  are  able  to 
avail  ourselves  in  our  present  discussions." ' 

"Intuition  is  properly  attributed  and  should  be  carefully 
restricted,  to  those  instinctive  faculties  and  impulses,  external 
and  internal,  which  act  instantaneously  and  irresistibly,  which 
were  given  by  nature  arthe  first  inlets  of  all  knowledge,  and 
which  we  have  called  the  Primary  Jhrineipiea,  whilst  self- 
evidence  may  be  justly  and  properly  attributed  to  axioms,  or 
the  Secondary  Principles  of  truth."* 

On  the  difference  between  knowledge  as  intuitive,  immediate^ 
or  presentatice,  and  as  mediate,  or  r^prtsenUUive^  see  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.* 

Intuition  is  used  in  the  extent  of  the  German  Ansehauunff, 
to  include  all  the  products  of  the  perceptive  (external  or  in- 
ternal) and  imaginative  faculties ;  every  act  of  consciousness, 
in  short,  of  which  the  immediate  object  is  an  individual, 
thing,  state,  or  act  of  mind,  presented  under  the  condition  of 
distinct  existence  in  space  or  time."  * 

'*  Besides  its  original  and  proper  meaning  (as  a  visual 
perception),  it  has  been  employed  to  denote  a  kind  of  appre- 

*  Taylor,  SUmenU  ^f  ThoughL 

*  Stewart,  EUmenU^  part  f  L,  diap.  1,  ieot  2. 

*  Tatham,  CkaH  and  Scale  of  TnUh,  eh.  7,  kct  1.   . 

*  EciiTt  Works,  note  b.  >  Maawl,  Prnkgom.  Log.,  p.  9. 
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hetuion  and  a  kind  of  Judffmeni.  Under  th«  former  head  it 
has  been  used  to  den6te,  1.  A  perception  of  the  actual  and 
prcfscnt,  in  opposition  to  the  absiraetive  knowledge  which 
we  have  of  the  possible  in  imagination,  and  of  the  past  in 
memory.  2.  An  immediate  apprehension  of  a  thing  in  itself, 
in  contrast  to  a  representative,  vicarious  or  mediate,  appre- 
hension of  it,  in  or  through  something  else,  (llence  by  Fiehte, 
Schelling,  and  others,  intuition  is  employed  to  designate  the 
cognition  as  opposed  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute.)  3.  The 
knowledge,  which  we  can  adequately  represent  in  imagination, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  '  symbolical'  knowledge  which  we 
cannot  image,  but  only  think  or  conceive,  through  and  under 
a  sign  or  word.  (Ilence,  probably,  Kant's  application  of  the 
term  to  the  forms  of  the  sensibility,  the  imaginations  of  Time 
and  Space,  in  contrast  to  the  forms  or  categories  of  the 
Understanding).  4.  Perception  proper  (the  objective),  in 
contrast  to  sensation  proper  (the  subjective),  in  our  scnsitiTe 
consciousness.  5.  The  simple  apprehension  of  a  notion,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  complex  apprehension  of  the  terms 
of  a  proposition.  • 

*'  Under  the  latter  head  it  has  only  a  single  signification, 
viz.:— To  denote  the  immediate  affirmation  by  the  intellect, 
the  predicate  does  or  docs  not  pertain  to  the  subject,  in  what 
are  called  self-evident  propoeitions."  * 

lUTUlTIOir  and  COlTCEPTIOir.--"  The  perceptions  of  sense 
are  immediate,  those  of  the  understanding  mediate  only ;  sense 
refers  its  perceptions  directly  and  immediately  to  an  object. 
Ilence  the  perception  is  singular,  inoomplex,  and  immediate, 
t. «.,  is  intuition.  When  I  see  a  star,  or  hear  the  tones  of  a 
harp,  the  perceptions  are  immediate,  incomplex,  and  intuitive. 
This  is  the  good  old  logical  meaning  of  the  word  intuition.  In 
our  philosophic  writings,  however,  intuitive  and  intuition  have 
come  to  be  applied  solely  to  propositions ;  it  is  here  extended 
to  the  first  elemente  of  perception,  whence  such  propositions 
spring.  Again,  intuition,  in  English,  is  restricted  to  percep- 
tions d  priori;  but  the  established  logical  use  and  wont  applies 
the  word  to  every  incomplex  representation  whatever;  and 

*  Sir  W.  namilkoD,  Beid't  Works,  noU  A,  Met  5,  p.  769. 
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it  is  left  for  further  and  more  deep  inquiry  to  ascertain  what 
tjtiuUioTu  are  founded  on  obsenration  and  experience,  and 
what  arise  from  d  priori  sources." ' 
IVYEHnOH  {invenio,  to  come  in,  or  to  come  at)  is  the  creation 
or  construction  of  something  which  has  not  before  existed. 
Biscorery  is  the  making  manifest  something  which  hitherto 
has  been  unknown.  We  discover  or  uncoyer  what  is  hidden. 
We  come  at  new  objects.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope. 
Harrey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

*^  We  speak  of  the  inveniion  of  printing,  the  discovery  of 
America.  Shift  these  words,  and  speak,  for  instance,  of  the 
invention  of  America,  you  feel  at  once  how  unsuitable  the  lan- 
guage is.  And  why  ?  Because  Columbus  did  not  make  that 
to  be  which  before  him  had  not  been.  America  was  there 
before  he  revealed  it  to  European  eyes;  but  that  which  before 
was,  he  showed  to  be ;  he  withdrew  the  veil  which  hitherto 
had  concealed  it,  he  discovered  it."* 

Newton  discovered  the  law  of  grayitation,  but  Watt  invented 
the  steam  engine.  Wo  speak  with  a  true  distinction,  of  the 
inventions  of  Art,  the  discoveries  of  Science. 

In  Locke  and  his  contemporaries,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
older  writers,  to  invent  is  currently  used  for  to  discover.  Thus 
Bacon'  says,  *'  Logic  does  not  pretend  to  invent  science,  or  the 
axioms  of  sciences,  but  passes  it  oyer  yrith  a  cui^e  in  sua  arte 
credendum." 
IBOHT  (tl^MviU,  dissimulation),  is  an  ignorance  purposely  af- 
fected to  provoke  or  confound  an  antagonist.  It  was  very 
much  employed  by  Socrates^gainst  the  Sophists.  In  modem 
times  it  was  adopted  by  Burke  in  his  Defence  of  Natural 
Society,  in  which,  assuming  the  person  of  Bolingbroke,  he 
proves,  according  to  the  principles  of  that  author,  that  the 
arguments  he  brought  against  ecclesiastical,  would  equally 
lie  against  civil,  institutions.  Sir  William  Drummond,  in  his 
CSkiipus  JudaicuSf  maintained  that  the  history  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs  is  a  mythical  representation  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  Dr.  Townsend,  in  his  (Edipus  RomannSj  attempts 
to  show  that  upon  the  same  principles  the  twelve  patriarchs 

*  BMftpIe,  hitrad,  to  Mdaphyt.  of  XtMca,  p.  34. 

•  Tnneli,  On  Wards.  •  Ad9,  </  Lsamhtg. 
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were  prophecies  of  the  twelve  CsMars.  Dr.  Whately,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Historic  Doubts,  attempted  to  show  that 
objections  similar  to  those  against  the  Scripture-history,  and 
much  more  plausible,  might  be  urged  against  all  the  received 
accounts  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


JUDGMENT.  —  "A  judgment  is  a  oombiaationjof  two  concepts, 
related  to  one  or  more  commog^fojecta  of  pomible^intuition/' ' 

Our  judgments,  according  to  Aristotle,  are  either  proble- 
maticalf  asseriice,  or  demonstrable;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
results  of  opinion,  of  belief ,  or  of  science. 

*'The  j^rcibUn^i^al^udgm^  is  neither  subjectively  nor 
objectively  true,  tlial  is',  U'is  neither  held  with  entire  certainty 
by  the  thinking  subject,  nor  can  we  show  that  it  truly  repre- 
sents the  object  about  whtch  we  judge.  It  is  a  mere  opinion. 
It  may,  however,  be  the  expression  of  our  presentiment  of 
certainty ;  and  what  was  held  as  mere  opinion  before  proof, 
may  afterwards  be  proved  to  demonstration.  Great  discoveries 
are  problems  at  first,  and  the  examination  of  them  leads  to  a 
conviction  of  their  truth,  as.  .it  has  done  to  the  abandonment 
of  many  false  opinions.'  In  other  subjects,  we  cannot^  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  advance  beyond  mere  opinion.  Whenever 
we  Judge  about  variable  things,  as  the  Future  actions  of  men, 
the  best  course  of  conduct  for  ourselves  under  doubtful  circum- 
stances, historical  facts  about  which  there  is  conflicting  testi- 
mony, we  can  but  fprm  a  prcUemaiieal  judgment,  and  must 
^  admit  the  possibility  of  error'  at  the  moment  of  making  our 
decision. 

"  The  assertive  judgment  is  one  of  which  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded ourselves,  but  cannot  give  grounds  for  our  belief  that 
shall  con^el  men  in  general  to  coincide  with  us.  It  is  there- 
fore svbjeciivehj,  but  not  objectively,  certain,  it  commends 
itself  to  our  moral  nature,  and  in  so  far  as  other  men  are  of 
the  same  disposition,  they  will  accept  it  likc\vise." 

"  The  demonstrative  judgment  is  both  sxibjedively  and  object- 
ively true.  It  may  either  be  certain  in  itself,  as  a  mathematical 

*  Mansel,  iYob^om.  L^^  p.  00. 
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axiom  is,  or  capable  of  proof  bj  means  of  other  jadgmenis, 
as  the  theories  of  mathematics  and  the  laws  of  physical 
science.'^  * 

Port  Royal  definition : — **Jud(jmeni  ia  that  operation  of  the 
mind  through  which,  joining  different  ideas  together,  it  affirms 
or  denies  the  one  or  the  other ;  as  when,  for  instance,  having 
the  ideas  of  the  earth  and  roundness,  it  affirms  or  denies  that 
the  earth  is  round.'' 

When^ezpressed  in  words  9l  judgment  is  called  a  proposition. 
Aooording  to  Mr.  Locke,  judgment  implies  the  comparison  of 
two  or  more  ideas.  But  Dr.  Reid'  says  he  applies  the  word 
judgment  to  every  determination  of  the  mind  concerning  what 
is  true  or  false,  and  shows  that  many  of  these  determinations 
are  simple  and  primitive  beliefs  (not  the  result  of  comparing 
two  or  more  ideas),  accompanying  the  exercise  of  all  our 
faculties,  judgments  of  nature,  the  spontaneous  product  of 
intelligence. 

"  Oqe  of  the  most  important  distinctions  of  onr  judgments 
is,  that  some  of  them  are  intuitive,  others  grounded  on 
argument.^' 

In  his  Inquiry  f  he  shows  that  judgment  and  belief,  so  far 
from  arising  from  the  comparison  of  ideas,  in  some  cases  pre- 
cede even  simple  apprehension. 

The  same  view  has  been  taken  by  Adolphe  Qarnier,  in  his 
TraiU  dee  Faculies  de  Vame.* 
Jadgme&ts,  Analytic,  Synthetic,  and  Tantologons.— '*  Some 
judgments  are  merely  explanatory  of  their  subject,  having  for 
their  predicate  a  conception  which  it  fairly  implies,  to  all  who 
know  and  can  define  its  nature.  They  are  called  analyth 
judgments  because  they  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  subject, 
without  determining  anything  new  concerning  it.  If  we  say 
that  *att  triangles  have  ^ree  sides,'  the  Judgment  is  analytic; 
because  having  three  sides  is^  always  implied  in  a  right  notion 
of  a  triangle.  Such  judgments^  as  declaring  the  nature  or 
essence  of  the  subject,  have  been  called  '  essential  propositions.' 

*^ Judgments  of  another  class  attribute  to  the  subject  some- 
thing not  directly  implied  in  it,  and  thus  increase  our  know- 

•  Thonaon,  OittUnt  t(f  Lawt  of  TTumghtf  pp.  804-0. 

•  JfOeO.  JfVio.,  anay  H,  ohAp.  1.    Glwp.4.  *  Cbtp,  2,  mdL  i. 

•  8  torn.,  8to,  ParU,  185& 
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ledge.  They  are  called  synthetic,  from  placing  ioffdker  two 
notions  not  hitherto  associated.  'AH  bodies  possess  power  of 
attraction '  is  a  synthetic  Judgment,  because  we  can  think  of 
bodies  without  thinking  of  attraction  as  one  of  their  imme- 
diate primary  gtfelbutes. 

''We  must  distinguish  between  andlyiic  and  iauidlogcuM 
judgments.  Whilst  the  analytic  display  the  meaning  of  the 
subject;  and  put  the  same  mailer  in  a  new ybnn,  the  iautotogmut 
only  repeat  the  subject,  and  give  us  the  aao^e  maicerin  the 
same  form,  as  '^ whatever  is,  is.'     'A  spirit  is  a  spirit.' 

"  It  is  a  mjgnomey  to  call  analytic  judgmaits  iSentical  pro- 
positions.^ '  Every  man  is  a  living  croature '  would  not  be  an 
identical  proposition  unless  '  living  creature '  denoted  the  same 
as  'man;'  whereas  it  is  tlCTinore  extensive.  Locke'  under- 
stands j}y  idtBtiigtvl  pi:.f>£npitif>nff  only  such  as  are  tautologons. 

-—Thomson,  Outline  of  Laws  of  naught?  ~ 

JVBISPBUSES'CE  (jurisprudenOa,  the  science  of  rights).— 
Some  refer  the  Latin  word  jus  to  jussum,  the  supine  of  the 
Yerhjubeo,  to  order  or  enact.  Others  refer  it  to  justum^  that 
which  is  just  and  right.  But  as  right  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
foundation  of  positive  law,  a  thing  is  jussum,  quiajustum  tst^^ 
made  law  because  it  was  antecedently  just  and  right 

Jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  rights  in  aocordanoe  with 
positive  law.  It  is  distinguished  into  universal  and  particular. 
"  The  former  relates  to  the  science  of  law  in  general,  and 
investigates  the  principles  which  are  common  to  all  positive 
systems  of  law,  apart  from  the  local,  partial,  and  accidental 
circumstances  and  peculiarities  by  which  these  systems  respec- 
tively are  distinguished  from  one  another.  Particular  jurit" 
prudence  treats  of  the  laws  of  particular  states ;.  which  laws 
are,  or  at  least  profess  to  be,  the  rules  and  principles  of  nm- 
rensX  jurisprudence  itself,  specifically  developed  and  applied.'* 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  jurisprudence  and 
morality,  so  close  that  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  precisely  the 
respective  limits  of  each.  Both  rest  upon  the  great  law  of 
right  and  wrong  as  made  known  by  the  light  of  nature.  But 
while  morality  enjoins  obedience  to  that  law  in  all  its  extent^ 
jurisprudence  exacts  obedience  to  it  only  in  so  far  as  the  law 

•  Mil),  £<y.,  1>.  tt  eUp.  ft.  •  B. ir^ ch.  8, 8.  •Pi».194^1M. 
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of  nature  has  been  recognised  in  the  law  of  nations  or  the 
positiTe  institations  of  society.  Morality  is,  therefore,  more 
eztensiye  thtai  Jurisprudence.  Morality  has  equal  reference 
to  the  whole  of  human  datj.  Jurisprudence  has  special 
reference  to  social  dntj.  All  social  duty  as  enjoined  by  the 
light  of  nature — whether  included  under  justice  or  benevo* 
lenoe—  belongs  to  morality.  Jurisprudence  treats  chiefly  or 
almost  exclnsiTcly  of  duties  of  justice,  which  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  positive  law ;  which  duties  of  beneyo* 
lence  cannot  well  be.  The  rules  of  maralUy  as  such,  are  en- 
forced merely  by  the  law  within;  but  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  adopted  by  jurisprudence,  they  can  be  enforced  by 
external  law.  The  moralisi  appeals  to  our  sense  of  duty,  the 
jurist  to  a  sense  of  authority  or  law.  "As  the  sense  of  duty 
is  the  sense  of  moral  necessity  simply,  and  excluding  the 
sense  of  physical  (or  external)  compulsion,  so  the  sense  of 
law  is  the  sense  of  the  same  necessity,  in  comlHnation  with 
the  notion  of  physical  (or  external)  compulsion  in  aid  of  its 
requirements."  > 

The  difference  between  morality  and  jurispmdence  as  to 
extent  of  range,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  difference  of  signi- 
fication between  the  word  right,  when  used  as  an  adjectiye, 
and  when  used  as  a  substantiTe.  Morality  contemplates  all 
that  is  right  in  action  and  disposition.  Jurisprudence  con- 
X  templates  only  that  whioh  one  man  has  a  right  to  from 
another.  *'  The  adjective  right,"  says  Dr.  Whewell,'  "  has  a 
much  wider  signification  than  the  substantive  right.  Every- 
thing is  right  which  is  conformable  to  the  supreme  rule  of 
human  action ;  but  that  only  is  a  right  which,  being  conform- 
able to  the  supreme  rule,  is  realised  in  society  and  vested  in  a 
particular  person.  Hence  the  two  words  may  often  be  pro- 
perly opposed.  We  may  say,  that  a  poor  man  has  no  right  to 
relief;  but  it  is  right  he  should  have  it.  A  rich  man  has  a 
right  to  destroy  the  harvest  of  his  fields ;  but  to  do  so  would  not 
be  right.*'  So  that  the  sphere  of  morality  is  wider  than  that  of 
jurisprudence,  the  former  embracing  all  that  is  right,  the  latter 
only  particular  rights  realized  or  vested  in  particular  persons. 

*  Foflter,  JEfementf  0/  Jurupruiemee,  |».  38. 
*EUmaUto/MaraU^,Vo.U. 
25^ 
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Morality  and  jurisprudence  differ  also  in  the  immediate 
ground  of  obligation.  Morcdity  eDJoins  ns  to  do  what  is  righU 
because  it  is  right,  Jurisprudente  enjoins  us  to  give  to  others 
their  right,  with  ultimate  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  truth 
made  known  to  us  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  we  are  morally 
bound  to  do  so ;  but,  appealing  more  directly  to  the  fact,  that 
our  doing  so  can  be  demanded  by  our  neighbour,  and  that  his 
demand  will  be  enforced  by  the  authority  of  poeitiTe  law. 
And  this  difference  between  the  immediate  ground  of  obli- 
gation in  matters  of  morcdiiy  and  matters  of  jurispruBenee^ 
gives  rise  to  a  difference  of  meaning  in  the  use  of  some  words 
which  are  generally  employed  as  synonymous.  For  example, 
if  regard  be  had  to  the  difference  between  morality  KDdJurii' 
prudence,  duty  is  a  word  of  wider  signification  than  oWgaiion  ; 
just  as  right,  the  adjective,  is  of  wider  signification  thanrtpA/, 
the  substantive.  It  is  my  duty  to  do  what  is  right,  I  am 
under  obligation  to  give  another  man  his  right.  A  similar 
shade  of  difference  in  meaning  may  be  noticed  in  reference  to 
the  words  ought  and  obliged,  I  ought  to  do  my  duty ;  I  am 
Miged  to  give  a  man  his  right.  I  am  not  obliged  to  relieve  a 
distressed  person,  but  I  otight  to  do  so. 

These  distinctions  are  sometimes  explained  by  saying,  that 
what  is  enjoined  hj  jui-isprudenee  is  of  perfect  obligation,  and 
what  is  enjoined  only  by  morality  is  of  imperfect  obligation, — 
that  is,  that  we  may  or  may  not  do  what  our  conscience  dic- 
tates, but  that  we  can  be  compelled  to  do  what  positive  law 
demands.  But  these  phrases  of  perfect  and  imperfect  obli^ 
gallon  are  objectionable,  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  represent 
the  obligations  of  morality  as  inferior  to  those  of  jurisprudence 
^-the  dictates  of  conscience  as  of  less  authority  than  the 
enactments  of  law — whereas  the  latter  rest  upon  the  former, 
and  the  law  of  nations  derives  its  binding  force  from  the  law 
of  nature. 

Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  ei  Fads;  Puffendorff,  JDe  Officio 
JSominis  et  Civis;  Leibnitz,  Jurisptudentia;  Montesquieu, 
Spirit  of  Laws;  Burlamaqui,  Frineiples  of  Natural  Law; 
Rutherforth,  Institutes  of  Natutxil  Law;  Mackintosh,  Dis- 
ewrse  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations;  Lerminier,  Sur 
U  Droit, 
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JUSTICE  {BixPMtsvvtjfJusiUia),  is  ono  of  the  four  ewdinal  Tirtaes. 
It  consists,  according  to  Cicero,'  in  stio  anqtie  irUmendo,  in  ac- 
cording to  every  one  his  right.  By  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
also  hy  Plato,  it  was  regarded  as  including  all  human  virtue 
or  duty.  The  word  righteousness  is  used  in  our  translation 
of  the  Scripture  in  a  like  extensive  signification.  As  opposed 
to  equity,  justice  {to  vofuxoy)  means  doing  merely  what  posi- 
tive law  requires,  while  equity  (^o  Tow)  means  doing  what  it 
fair  and  right  in  the  circumstances  of  every  particular  case. 
Justice  is  not  founded  in  law,  as  Hobbes  and  others  hold,  but 
in  our  idea  of  what  is  right.  And  laws  are  just  or  unjust  in 
so  far  as  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  that  idea. 

*'  To  say  that  there  is  nothing  just  nor  unjust  but  what  iB 
commanded  or  prohibited  by  positive  laws,"  remarks  Montes- 
quieu,' **  is  like  saying  that  the  radii  of  a  circle  were  not  equal 
till  you  had  drawn  the  circumference." 

Justice  may  be  distinguished  as  ethical,  economical,  and 
political.  The  first  consists  in  doing  justice  between  man  and 
man  as  men ;  the  second,  in  doing  justice  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  or  household ;  and  the  third,  in  doing  justice 
between  the  members  of  a  community  or  commonwealth. 
These  distinctions  are  taken  by  More  in  his  Enchiridion  Ethi- 
cum,  and  are  adopted  by  Grove  in  his  Moral  Philosophy. 

Plato's  Republic  contains  a  delineation  of  justice. — ^Aristotle, 
Ethic.;*  Cicero,  De  Finilms. 

Horace^  gives  the  idea  of  a  just  or  good  man.  — F.  Rioht, 
DuTT,  Equity. 


TTAHAT.A. — In  Hebrew  kahal  signifies  "  to  receive ;"  masora  **  to 
hand  down."  "  The  Kabalists  believe  that  Gk>d  has  expressly 
committed  his  mysteries  to  certain  chosen  persons,  and  that 
they  themselves  have  received  those  mysteries  in  trust,  still 
further  to  hand  them  down  to  worthy  recipients."* 

The  origin  of  the  kabala  has  been  carried  back  to  Moses, 

<  Dt  Finibw,  lib.  t^  nip.23. 

*  JS^tiril  of  Lawt,  book  I.,  obap.  1. 

>Lib.T.  *Spid^Va>,U\%4/^ 

•  Xthcrldgt,  Bkb.  Ukr^  p.  203. 
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and  eyen  to  Adam.  Thd  numerous  aUusions  to  it  in  the 
Mishna  and  Gemara,  show,  that  under  the  Tanaim,  a  certain 
philosophy,  or  religious  metaphysic,  was  secretly  taught,  and 
that  this  system  of  esoteric  teaching  related  especially  to  the 
Creation  and  the  Qodhead.  So  early  as  a.  n.  189,  the  time  of 
the  Mishna  redaction,  it  was  recognised  as  an  established  theo- 
sophy,  the  privilege  of  select  disciples.  Two  works  of  the 
Mishnaic  period  are  still  extant  in  authentic  and  complete  form, 
yiz.,  Seplitr  Tetsira  and  the  Zohar,  The  kabala,  considered 
as  a  constructed  science,  is  theoretical  and  practical.  The 
practical  department  comprises  a  symbolical  apparatus,  and 
rules  for  the  use  of  it.  The  theoretical  consists  of  two  parts— 
the  cosmogonic,  relating  to  the  visible  universe,  and  the  ihe<h 
gonid  and  pneumatological,  relating  to  the  spiritual  world  and 
the  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature.  Pantheism  is  the  foun- 
dation of  both.  The  universe  is  a  revelation  of  the  Infinite — 
an  immanent  effect  of  His  ever  active  power  and  presence. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  kabala  was 
adopted  by  several  Christian  mystics.  Raymond  Luily, 
Reuchlin,  Henry  More,  and  others  paid  much  attention  to  it. 
Reuchlin,  De  Arte  Cabalisiica;^  De  Verba  Mirifioo;*  Atha- 
nasius  Ktreher,  (Edipue  (EgypUacua;^  Henry  More,  Cabbala;^ 
Ad.  Franck,  Xaira6&a/e;'Ethcridge,  Hebrew  Literature ;^Piens 
(J.  Paris.),  Cabalistarum  Selectiora  Obscurioraque  Dogmata,'' 
KHOWLEDOE  (vywotf,  cognitio). 

....*'  Learning  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  tboaghtt  of  other  men, 
Knowiedffe  In  minds  attentlTe  to  their  own." 

^^KwmMgee  (or  cognitions),  in  common  use  with  Baoon 
and  our  English  philosophers,  till  after  the  time  of  Locke, 
ought  not  to  be  discarded.  It  is,  however,  unnoticed  by  any 
English  lexicographer."* 

**Kn<ncledge  is  the  perception  of  the  connection  and  agree- 
ment, or  disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas. 

■  Fol.f  Hagen,  1517.  *  Fol.,  Baril,  1494.  *  Fol.,  Bom.,  1062. 

■  Fol ,  Lond.,  1662.  •  8to,  Pnrln,  1843. 

•  8T0,  Lond.,  1866.  "» 12mo,  Venet.,  1669. 

•  Sir  William  Ilamllton,  Meid't  WorkM,  note  a,  sect  6^  p.  76& 
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Where  this  perception  is,  there  is  knowledge  ;  and  where  it  b 
not,  then,  though  we  may  fancy,  gueee,  or  believe,  yet  iro 
always  come  short  of  knowledge" — Locke.*  And  in  chap. 
14,  he  says,  "  The  mind  has  two  faculties  conversant  about 
truth  and  falsehood.  First,  knowledge^  whereby  it  certainly 
perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  satisfied  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  ideas.  Secondly,  judgment,  which  is  the 
putting  ideas  together,  or  separating  them  from  one  another 
in  the  mind,  when  their  certain  agreement  or  disagreement 
is  not  perceived,  but  presumed  to  bo  so."  Knowledge  is  here 
opposed  to  opinion.  But  judgment  is  the  faculty  by  which 
we  attain  to  certainty,  as  well  as  to  opinion.  ''And,"  says 
Dr.  Reid,'  *'  I  know  no  authority,  besides  that  of  Mr.  Locke, 
for  calling  knowledge  a  faculty,  any  more  than  for  calling 
opinion  a  faculty." 

*' Knowledge  implies  three  things,  —  Ist,  Firm  Belief;  2d, 
of  what  is  trtie;  3d,  On  sufficient  grounds.  If  any  one,  e.g,, 
is  in  doubt  respecting  one  of  Euclid's  demonstrations,  he  can- 
not be  said  to  know  the  proposition  proved  by  it ;  if,  again,  he 
is  fully  convinced  of  anything  that  is  not  true,  he  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  himself  to  know  it ;  lastly,  if  two  persons  are 
each  fully  confident,  one,  that  the  moon  is  inhabited,  and  the 
other,  that  it  is  not  (though  one  of  these  opinions  must  be 
true),  neither  of  them  could  properly  be  qaid  to  know  the 
truth,  since  he  cannot  have  sufficient  i^roo/* of  it."' 

Knowledge  supposes  three  terms :  a  being  who  knows,  an 
object  known,  and  a  i^elaiion  determined  between  the  knowing 
being  and  the  known  object.  This  relation  properly  consti- 
tutes knowledge. 

But  this  relation  may  not  be  exact,  in  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  things ;  knowledge  is  not  truth.  Knowledge  is  a  sub- 
jective conception  —  a  relative  state  of  the  human  mind ;  it 
resides  in  the  relation,  essentially  ideal,  of  our  thought  and 
its  object.  Truth,  on  the  controiy,  is  the  reality  itself,  the 
reality  ontological  and  absolute,  considered  in  their  absolute 
relations  with  intelligence,  and  independent  of  our  personal 

*  Buay  oi»  Hum.  Understand.,  book  1t^  chap.  1. 

*  httdL  Po'w.,  eiway  ir.,  chap.  Z. 

■  Wbatd/,  Log.,  book  It.,  cbap.  2,  {  3;  noCa. 
25» 
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conceptions.  Truth  has  its  source  in  God ;  knoteleige  proceeds 
from  man.  Knowledge  is  true  and  perfect  from  the  moment 
that  our  conception  is  really  conformable  to  that  which  is — 
from  the  moment  that  our  thought  has  seised  the  reality. 
And,  in  this  view,  truth  may  be  defined  to  bo  the  oonibrmitj 
of  our  thought  with  the  nature  of  its  object. 

But  truth  is  not  yet  certitude.  It  may  exist  in  itself  without 
being  acquired  by  the  human  mind,  without  existing  actually 
for  us.  *It  does  not  become  certain  to  us  till  we  have  acquired 
it  by  the  employment  of  method.  Certitude  is  thus  truth 
,  brought  methodically  to  the  human  intelligence, — that  is, 
conducted  from  principle  to  principle,  to  a  point  which  is 
eridcnt  of  itself.  If  such  a  point  exist,  it  is  plain  that  we 
can  attain  to  all  the  truths  which  attach  themselves  to  it 
directly  or  indirectly;  and  that  we  may  have  of  these  truths, 
howsoever  remote,  a  certainty  as  complete  as  that  of  the  point 
of  departure. 

CertUtide,  then,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  the  relation  of  tntfh 
to  knowledge,  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  of  ontology  to 
psychology.  When  the  human  intelligence,  making  its  spring, 
has  seized  divine  truth,  in  identifying  itself  with  the  reality, 
it  ought  then,  in  order  to  finish  its  work,  to  return  upon  itself, 
to  individualize  the  truth  in  us ;  and  from  this  individnaliz&- 
tion  results  the  certitude  which  becomes,  in  some  sort,  per- 
sonal, as  knowledge ;  all  the  while  preserving  the  impersonal 
nature  of  tt-uth. 

Certitude  then  reposes  upon  two  points  of  support,  the  one 
suhfective — man  or  the  human  consciousness;  the  other  obfectiw 
and  absolute  —  the  Supreme  Being.  God  and  consciousness 
are  the  two  arbiters  of  certitude.' 

"The  schoolmen  divided  all  human  knowledge  into  two 
species,  cognitio  intuitita,  and  cognitio  abstractiva.  By  intui- 
tive knowledge  they  signified  that  which  we  gain  by  an  im* 
mediate  presentation  of  the  real  individual  object;  by  abstrac- 
tive, that  which  we  gain  and  hold  through  the  medium  of  a 
general  term ;  the  one  being,  in  modem  language,  a  percept 
tion,  the  other  a  concept,*^* — V.  Abstractivs. 

*  Tibergbien,  E$tai  det  Omnai$.  BttM.f  p.  34. 

•  Morell,  /Vyeftoltyy,  p.  158. 
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Leibnits  took  a  distiDciion  between  JcmowUdge  as  iniuUive  or 
symMieaL  When  I  behold  a  triangle  actaally  delineated, 
and  think  of  it  as  a  figure  with  three  sides  and  three  angles, 
Ac.,  aocording  to  the  idea  of  it  in  my  mind,  my  knowledge  is 
iniuUive,  But  when  I  use  the  word  triangle,  and  know  what 
it  means  without  explicating  all  that  is  contained  in  the  idea 
of  it,  my  knowledge  is  blind  or  $ymbolical^ 
Knowledge  as  Immediate  and  PresentatiTe  or  IntnitiTe— 
and  as  Mediate  and  BepresentatiTe  or  Bemote. 

"A  thing  is  known  immediately  or  proximately ,  when  we 
cognize  it  in  iUelf;  mediately  or  remotely^  when  we  cognise  it 
in  or  through  something  numerically  different  from  itael/l  Im- 
mediate cognition,  thus  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  itself, 
inyoWes  theybc^  of  its  existence;  mediate  cognition,  thus  the 
knowledge  of  a  thing  in  or  through  something  not  itself, 
involves  only  the  poseibiliiy  of  its  existence. 

"An  immediate  cognition,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  known  is 
itself  presented  to  observation,  may  be  called  a  presentaiive ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  thing  presented  is,  as  it  were,  viewed  by 
the  mind  face  to  face,  may  be  called  an  intuitive  cognition. 
A  mediate  cognition,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  known  is  held  up 
or  mirrored  to  the  mind  in  a  vicarious  representaiion,  may  be 
called  a  representative  cognition. 

"A  thing  known  is  an  object  of  knowledge. 

'*  In  SL  preseniative  or  immediate  cognition  there  is  one  sole 
object;  the  thing  (immediately)  known  and  the  thing  existing 
being  one  and  the  same.  In  a  represewtative  or  mediate  cog- 
nition there  may  be  discriminated  two  objects;  the  thing  (im- 
mediately) known  and  the  thing  existing  being  numerically 
different. 

'*A  thing  known  in  itself  is  the  (sole)  presentative  or  intui- 
live  object  of  knowledge,  or  the  (sole)  object  of  &  presentative 
or  intuitive  knowledge.  A  thing  known  in  and  through  some* 
thing  else  is  the  primary,  mediate,  remote,  real,  existetU  or  repre- 
sented object  oi  (mediate)  knowledge — objectum  quod;  and  a 
thing  through  which  something  else  is  known  is  the  secondary, 
immediate,  proximate,  ideal,  vicarious,  or  representative  object 

•  Mbniti,  De  CognUitm^^  Ac;  Vfolt,  DtjfehoL  JSmpir^  aeet  9M,  289. 
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of  (mediate)  knowledge  ^-ohjectum  quo  or  per  quad.  The 
former  may  likewise  be  styled — objecinm  entitativum,"  ^ 

Knowledffe,  in  respect  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  obtaiaedy 
is  intuitive  or  discursive  —  intuitive  when  things  are  seen  ia 
themselves  by  the  mind,  or  when  objects  are  so  clearly  ex- 
hibited that  tiiere  is  no  need  of  reasoning  to  peroeive  them— 
as,  a  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts  —  discursive  when 
objects  are  perceived  by  means  of  reasoning,  as,  the  sum  of 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  In 
respect  of  its  strength,  knowledge  is  certain  or  probable.  If  we 
attend  to  the  degrees  or  ends  of  knowledge,  it  is  either  science^ 
or  art^  or  experience^  or  opinion,  or  belief — q,  v. 

**  Knowledge  is  not  a  couch  whereon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
reckless  spirit,  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind 
to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect,  or  a  tower  of  state 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon,  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention,  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale ; 
bat  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
relief  of  man's  estate."' — V,  Certainty,  Truth,  Wisdom. 


LAJTOTTAOK — ''The  ends  of  language  in  our  discourse  with 
others  are  chiefly  these  three :  first,  to  make  known  one  man's 
thoughts  or  ideas  to  another ;  secondly,  to  do  it  with  as  much 
ease  and  quickness  as  is  possible;  and  thirdly,  thereby  to* 
convey  knowledge  of  things."* 
Language  has  been  thus  divided  by  Mons.  Duval-Jouve:^ 

f  K«ini>»i    /  AbBoluto  —  CWe*  and  Gtsiuret. 
I  Aaiaral    |  OonTenUonal  - -»;»«*. 
I^ngoagw  «ro  -l  f  Absolute  —  FainUnq,  ScuMttn. 

{  ArtlfleiAl  <  OonTentloaal — £mm«iiu,  TeJ^graphie  Sfgntf 
^  (.  Hiaroglypkia,  Writing. 

Reid,  Inquiry} — F.  Signs. 
IiAITOHTEB  is  the  act  of  expressing  our  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
This  act,  or  rather  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  prompts 

*  sir  W.  lUmiltoD,  Reitt  Works,  noto  B,  sect  1.  *  Baoon. 

•  Locke,  Euay  on  Htm,  Undarttand.,  book  iU^  ch.  10.  •  Lc^  p.  70U 
•Cb»|».U,8eGt2. 
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it,  has  been  thought  peculiar  to  man,  as  that  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  inferior  animals  J — Hutcheson,  E99ay  on 
Laughter;  Beattie,  Essay  an  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Com" 
position;  Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Jmagin. ;*  Spectator.^ 
LAW  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  signifying  "  to  lay  down." 

"All  things  that  are  have  some  operation  not  violent  or 
casual.  That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind, 
that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power,  that  which 
doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  working,  the  same  we 
term  a  law"^ 

**Laws  in  their  most  extended  signification  are  the  necessary 
relations  arising  fW>m  the  nature  of  things;  and,  in  this  sense, 
all  beings  have  their  laws,  the  Deity  has  his  laws,  the  material 
world  has  its  laws,  superior  intelligences  have  their  law8>  the 
beasts  have  their  laws,  and  man  has  his  laws."* 

Thus  understood,  the  word  comprehends  the  laws  of  the 
physical,  metaphysical,  and  moral  universe.  Its  primary  signi- 
fication was  that  of  a  command  or  a  prohibition,  addressed  by 
one  having  authority  to  those  who  hod  power  to  do  or  not  to 
do.  There  are  in  this  sense  lavfs  of  society,  laws  of  moral ity, 
and  laws  of  religion~~each  resting  upon  their  proper  authority. 
But  the  word  has  been  transferred  into  the  whole  philosophy 
of  being  and  knowing.  And  when  a  fact  frequently  observed 
recurs  invariably  under  the  same  circimistances,  we  compare 
it  to  an  act  which  has  been  prescribed,  to  an  order  whidk  has 
been  established,  and  say  it  recurs  oc^cording  to  a  law.  On 
the  analogy  between  political  laws  or  laws  proper,  and  those 
which  ore  called  metaphorically  laws  of  nature,  see  Lindley, 
LUroduction  iq  Jurisprudence.^ 

Austin,  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined,  p.  186. 
Law  and  Cause. 

The  word  law  expresses  the  constant  and  regular  order 
according  to  which  an  energy  or  agent  operates.    It  may  thus 


^  The  ludicrous  pranka  of  the  puppy  and  the  kitten  make  this  doubtful ;  and  Mon- 
tai^e  said  he  was  not  sure  whether  his  faroarite  cat  might  not  sometimes  be  laughing 
■s  much  at  him  as  with  him. 

•BookliL  ■Noa.^randlMO. 

*  Hooker,  JSoeTei .  iW.,  book  i^  sect  2. 

*  Montesquieu,  Spirit  qf  Lawi,  book  i.,  oh.  1.  *  Ap^  p.  L 
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be  distinguished  from  cauBe — ^the  latter  denoting  efficiexic^^  the 
former  denoting  the  mode  according  to  which  efficiency  is  de- 
Teloped.  **  It  is  a  perrersion  of  hmgoage,''  says  Paley,'  "  to 
assign  any  law,  as  the  efficient,  operative  cause  of  anything. 
A  law  presupposes  an  agent ;  this  is  only  the  mode,  accord- 
*  ing  to  which  an  agent  proceeds ;  it  implies  a  power ;  for  it  is 
the  order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this 
agent,  without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself, 
the  law  does  nothing,  is  nothing."  To  the  same  purpose  Dr. 
Beid  has  said,  '*  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  according 
to  which  effects  are  produced;  but  there  must  be  a  canse 
which  operates  according  to  these  rules.  The  rules  of  navi- 
gation never  steered  a  ship,  nor  the  la%o  of  gravity  never 
moved  a  planet." 

"  Those  who  go  about  to  attribute  the  origination  of  man- 
kind (or  any  other  effect)  to  a  bare  order  or  lata  of  nature,  as 
the  primitive  effector  thereof,  speak  that  which  is  perfectly 
irrational  and  unintelligible;  for  although  a  law  or  rule  is  the 
method  and  order  by  which  an  intelligent  being  may  act,  yet 
a  2ato,  or  rule,  or  order,  is  a  dead,  unactive,  uneffective,  thing 
of  itself,  without  an  agent  that  useth  it,  and  exerciseth  it  as 
his  rule  and  method  of  action.  What  would  a  law  signify  in 
a  kingdom  or  state,  unless  there  were  some  person  or  society 
of  men  that  did  exercise  and  execute,  and  judge,  and  deter- 
mine, and  act  by  it,  or  according  to  it?"' 

To  maintain  that  the  world  is  governed  by  laws^  without 
ascending  to  the  superior  reason  of  these  laws — not  to  recog- 
nize that  every  law  implies  a  legislator  and  executor,  an  agent 
to  put  it  in  force,  is  to  stop  half-way  ^  it  is  to  hypostatize 
these  laws^  to  make  beings  of  them,  and  iA  imagine  fabulous 
divinities  in  ignoring  the  only  God  who  is  the  source  of  all 
laws,  and  who  governs  by  them  all  that  lives  in  the  universe.' 

''A  law  supposes  an  agent  and  a  power;  for  it  is  the  mode, 
according  to  which  the  agent  proceeds,  the  order  according  to 
which  the  power  acts.  Without  the  presence  of  such  an  agent, 
of  such  a  power,  conscious  of  the  relations  on  which  the  law 

«  Nat  Theol^  cb.  1.  •  Hale,  Prim,  Origin^  chap.  7,  Met  i. 

*  See  Tiberghien,  Euai  des  Omnait.  Him.,  p.  743. 
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depends,  producing  the  effects  which  the  law  prescribes,  the 
law  can  have  no  efficacj,  no  existence.  Hence  we  infer,  that 
the  intelligence  by  which  the  law  is  ordained,  the  power  by 
which  it  is  p>at  into  action,  must  be  present  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  where  the  effects  of  the  law  occur ;  that  thus  the 
knowledge  and  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Being  pervade  every 
portion  of  the  universe,  producing  all  action  and  passion,  all 
permanence  and  change.  The  laws  of  matter  are  the  law9 
which  he,  in  his  wisdom,  prescribes  to  his  own  acts;  his 
universal  presence  is  the  necessary  condition  of  any  course  of 
events ;  his  universal  agency,  the  only  organ  of  any  efficient 
force."  1 

Law,  Physical,  Mental,  Moral,  PoliticaL 

Laws  may  acquire  different  names  from  the  difference  in 
the  agents  or  energies  which  operate  according  to  them.  A 
stone  when  thrown  up  into  the  air  rises  to  a  height  pro- 
portional to  the  force  with  which  it  is  thrown,  and  then 
falls  to  the  ground  by  its  own  gravity.  This  takes  place 
according  to  physical  laws,  or  what  are  commonly  called  knot 
of  nature^ 

"  Those  principles  and  faculties  are  the  general  laws  of  our 
constitution,  and  hold  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  that  the  general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics  hold  in 
that  branch  of  science."  *  When  an  impression  has  been  made 
upon  a  bodily  organ  a  state  of  sensation  follows  in  the  mind. 
And  when  a  state  of  sensation  has  been  long  continued  or 
often  repeated  it  comes  to  be  less  sensibly  felt.  These  are 
mental  laws.  We  have  a  faculty  of  memory  by  which  the 
objects  of  former  consciousness  are  recalled ;  and  this  faculty 
operates  according  to  the  laws  of  association. 

Moral  laws  are  derived  from  the  nature  and  will  of  God, 
and  the  character  and  condition  of  man,  and  may  be  under- 
stood and  adopted  by  man,  as  a  being  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence and  will,  to  be  the  rules  by  which  to  regulate  his  actions. 
It  is  right  to  speak  the  truth.  Gratitude  should  be  cherished. 
These  things  are  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  condition 

>  Wbewell,  Astronomy,  p.  SSI. 

•  Sm  MK)f»b,  MUh,  <if  JHv.  Gfnem^  b.  iL»  cll»^l. 

*  Stewart,  SUmenU,  iwrt  L,  Introd. 
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of  man,  and  with  the  will  of  God — ^that  is,  they  are  in  aecoid- 
anoe  with  the  moral  law  of  conscience  and  of  revelation. 

Fblitical  law*  are  prohibitions  or  injunctions  promulgated 
by  those  having  authority  to  do  so,  and  may  be  obeyed  or 
disobeyed;  but  the  disobedience  of  them  implies  punish- 
ment. 

'*  The  intent  or  purpose  of  a  law  is  wholly  different  from 
the  motivea  or  grounds  of  the  law.  The  former  is  its  practi- 
cal end  or  effect;  the  latter,  the  pre-existing  circumstances 
which  suggested  and  caused  its  enactment.'  For  example, 
the  existence  of  a  famine  in  a  country  may  tend  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  poor  law.  In  this  case  the  famine  is  the  motive  or 
ground  of  the  lavo;  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  its  intent  or 
pu^ose.  The  one  is  its  positive  cause,  the  latter  its  desired 
effect." « 

In  reference  to  the  moral  law,  Ilobbes  and  his  followers 
have  overlooked  the  difference  between  a  law  and  the  principle 
of  the  law.  An  action  is  not  right  merely  in  consequence  of 
a  l-aw  declaring  it  to  be  so.  But  the  declaration  of  the  law 
proceeds  upon  the  antecedent  rightness  of  the  action. 
Law  and  Poroii  "  though  correlative  terms,  must  not,  in  stinct 
accuracy,  be  used  as  synonymous.  The  former  is  used  pro- 
perly with  reference  to  an  operadon;  the  latter  with  reference 
to  its  product.  Conceiving,  judging,  reasoning,  are  subject  to 
certain  laws;  concepfs,  judgments,  syllogisms,  exhibit  certain 
forms."* 
LAW  (Empirical). — '^  Scientific  inquirers  give  the  name  of  emjn- 
rical  laws  to  those  uniformities  which  observation  or  experi- 
ment has  shown  to  exist,  but  on  which  they  hesitate  to  rely 
in  cases  varying  much  from  those  which  have  been  actually 
observed,  for  want  of  seeing  any  reason  why  such  a  law  should 

•  Saaret  {De  Legibta,  iii^  30,  Met  2)  myn,  <<8hio  dablo  in  ftnlmo  leginlatorlt  Imbo  duo 
dfaitlticta  tuat,  seUtoet  ToluntM  Mu  Intentio  cjiu,  Mcandum  quam  Tiilt  praedpera^  et 
ratio,  ob  quam  movetar." 

The  ratio  UgU  and  the  ment  UffU  are  dlsUtiguIiihed  bj  Grotlut  (J.  B.  et  P.,  ii^  It, 
■ect  9)  with  Barbeyivc^a  notes;  and  by  Puffendorff  (t.,  12,  sect  10).  The  purpou  of  a 
law  sad  its  motive  hm  often  been  eonfonnded  under  the  general  term  roUo  Iq^— flee 
BATlgny,  Sytiem  det  Stchtt,  toI.  i^  pp.  216-224. 

•  Sir  a.  a  Lewi^  Method  qf  Obeerv.  in  JPUUiet,  oh.  1^  leot  C 

•  Manml,  ProUgom,  Log^  p.  2M. 
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exiBfe.  It  is  implied,  therefore,  in  the.  notion  of  an  empirical 
law,  that  it  is  not  an  ultimate  law ;  that  if  true  at  all,  its 
truth  is  capable  of  being,  and  requires  to  be,  accounted  for. 
It  is  a  derivatiye  law,  the  derivation  of  which  is  not  yet  known. 
To  state  the  explanation,  the  why  of  the  empirical  law,  would 
be  to  state  the  laws  from  which  it  is  derived ;  the  ultimate 
causes  on  which  it  is  contingent.  And  if  we  knew  these,  we 
should  also  know  what  are  its  limits ;  under  what  conditions 
it  would  cease  to  be  fulfilled."^ 

As  instances  of  empirical  laws  he  gives  the  local  laws  of  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  in  different  places ;  the  succession 
of  certain  kinds  of  weather  to  certain  appearances  of  the  skj, 
&e.    But  these  do  not  deserved  to  be  called  laws, 

LEMMA  (from  %jaLfi^wia,  to  take  for  granted,  to  assume).  —  This 
term  is  used  to  denote  a  preliminary  proposition,  which,  while 
it  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  point  to  be  proved,  yet  serves 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  proof.  In  Logic,  a  premiss  taken  for 
granted  is  sometimes  called  a  lemma.  To  prove  some  proposi- 
tion in  mechanics,  some  of  the  propositions  in  geometry  may 
be  taken  as  lemmata. 

LIBEBTABIAM.  — ''I  believe  he  (Dr.  Crombie,  that  is)  may 
claim  the  merit  of  adding  the  word  Libertarian  to  the  lUiglish 
language,  as  Priestley  added  that  of  Necessarian."* 

Both  words  have  reference  to  the  questions  concerning 
liberty  and  necessity,  in  moral  agency. 

UBESTT  of  the  WILL  or  LIBEBTT  of  a  MORAL  AGENT. 
"  The  idea  of  libei^t/ijs  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to 
do  or  forbear  any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determi- 
nation or  taught  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  other."  • 

"  By  the  liberty  of  ^jBuaaX  agent,  I  understand  a  power  over 
the  determinations  of  his  own  will.  If,  in  any  action,  he  had 
power  to'  will  what  he  did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action  he 
is  free.  But  if,  in  every  voluntary  action,  the  determination 
of  JufluBim>e  the  necessary  consequence  of  something  involun- 
tary in  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  something  in  his  external 

*  MUl,  Log^  b.  iiL,  chap.  1ft. 

*  Cbrrupoiulmot  if  Dr.  RUd,  p.  88. 

■  Locke,  Am^  on  fTiMi.  l^iMlerffaiMl.,  b.  IL,  «lL  21,  Met  8. 
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circumstances,  ho  is  not  free ;  ho  has  not  what  I  call  the  liberty 
of  a  moral  agent,  bat  is  subject  to  necessity/'  ^ 

It  has  been' common  to  distinguish  liba^y  iaio  freedom  from 
eo-actiofi,  ati^fresBhmfrojtijiecessiiy, 

FreectoMfrom  oHiciioH  implies,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absence 
of  all  impediment  or  restraint,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  all  companion  or  vioj^nce.  If  we  are  prevented 
from  doing  what  is  iB-ouf^fower».when  we  desire  and  will  to 
do  it,  or,  if  we  are  compelled  to  do  it,  when  we  desire  and  will 
not  to  do  it,  we  are  not  free  from  ctHieiion,  This  general 
explanation  of  freedom  agrees  equally  with  bodily  freedom, 
menial  freedom,  and  moral  freedom.  Indeed,  although  it  is 
common  to  make  a  distinction  between  these,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, except  what  is  denotedii>j  the  different  epithets  intro- 
duced. We  haye  bodily  freedom,  when  our  body  is  not  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  compulsion — mental  freedom,  when  no 
impediment  or  yiolenc'e  preyents  us  from  duly  exercising  our 
powers  of  mind — and  moral  freedom,  when  our  moral  princi- 
ples and  feelings  are  allowed  to  operate  within  the  sphere 
Tjjljnll  Tiafl  hfirn  nr?'C"'^  *^  *'rr***  Now  it  is  with  freedom 
regarded  as  moral  that  we  haye  here  to  do— it  is  with  freedom 
as  the  attribute  of  a  being  who  possesses  a  moral  nature,  and 
who  exerts  the  active  power  which  belongs  to  him,  in  the  light 
of  reason,  and  under  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Liberty  of 
this  kind  is  colled  freedom  from  neceseiiy. 

Freedom  from  ^necessity  is  also  called  liberty  of  dection^  or 
power  to  choose,  and  implies  freedom  from  anything  invincibly 
determining  a  moral  agent.  It  has  been  distinguished  into 
liberty  of  contrariety^  or  the  power  of  determining  to  do  either 
of  two  actions  which  are  contrary,  as  right  or  wrong,  good  or 
evil ;  and  liberty  of  contradiction,  or  the  power  of  determining 
to  do  either  of  two  actions  which  are  contradictory,  as  to  walk 
or  to  sit  still,  to  walk  in  one  direction  or  in  another. 

Freedom  from  necessity  is  sometimes  also  called  liberty  of 
indifference^  because,  before  he  makes  his  election,  the  agent 
has  n6t  determined  in  favour  of  one  action  more  than  another. 
Liberty  of  indifference,  however,  does  not  mean,  as  some  would 
have  it,  liberty^of  equilibrium,  or  that  the  agent  has  no  more 

'  Held,  AcL  J^w^  amy  ir^  oh.  1. 
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inclination  towards  one  action  or  ono  mode  of  action  than 
towards  another ;  for  although  he  may  have  motives  prompting 
more  urgently  to  one  action  or  course  of  action,  he  still  has 
libeiiy  ofeltcfion,  if  he  has  the  power  of  determining  in  favour 
of  another  action  or  another  course  ofjaction.  Still  less  can  the 
phrase  libefTt/  'of  indifference  be  understood  as  denoting  a  power 
to  determine  in  opposition  to  all  motives,  or  in  absence  of  any 
motive.  A  bdlig  with  liberty  of  indifference  in  the  former  of 
these  senses  would  not  be  a  reasonable  being ;  and  an  action 
done  without  a  motive  is  an  action  done  without  an  end  in 
view,  that  IS,  without  intention  or  design,  and,  in  that  respect, 
could  not  be  called  a  moral  action,  though  done  by  a  moral 
agent. 

Liberty  of  will  may  be  viewed^  1st,  in  respect  to  the  object, 
and  2d,  iHTespect  of  the  action.  In  both  respects  it  may  be 
liberty  of,  1st,  contrariety,  or  2d,  of  contradiction. 

Liberty  of  contrariety  in  respect  of  the  olject  is  when  the  will 
is  indiifferent  to  any  object  and^to  its  opposite  or  contrary — as 
when  a  man  is  free,  for  the  sake  of  health,  to  take  hot  water 
or  cold  vrater.  Liberty  of  contradiction  is  when  the  will  is  in- 
different to  any  object,  and- to  its  opposite  or  contradictory  — 
as  walking  and  not  walking. 

In  respect  of  the_  act  ofAcill^  there  is  libertjiof  contrariety, 
when  the  wiff  is  indifferent  as  to  contiary  actions  conceTAmg 
the  same  particular  ol^ect, — as  to  choose  or  reject  some  parti- 
.  oular  good.  -There  is^  liberty  of  contradiction,  when  the  will  is 
free  not  to  contrary  action,  but  to  act  or  not  to  act,  that  is,  to 
will  or  not  to  ^Hl,  to  exercise  or  suspend  volition. 

Liberty  has  also  been  distinguished  into,  1st,  liberty  of  tpe^ 
cificcUion,  and  2d,  liberty  of  exercise,  Thc.former  may  be  said 
to  coincide  with  J/Aer/^of  contrariety,  and  the  latter  with 
liberty  of  contradiction.^ 
LIPE  belongs  to  organized  bodies,  that  is,  animals  and  vegetables. 
Birth  and  development,  decay  and  death,  are  peculiar  to  living 
bodies....  Is  there  a  vital  pringiple,  distinct  on  the  one  hand 
from  matter  and  its  forces,  and  on  the  other,  from  mind  and 
its  energies  ?  According  to  Descartes,  Borelli,  BoerhUave,  and 
others,  the  phenomena  of  Hving  bodies  may  b^  explained  by 

'  Baroniitf,  ifttojiAyj^  p.  96. 
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the  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  belonging  to  matter. 
According  to  Bichat,  there  is  nothing  in  common — ^but  rather 
an  antagonism  —  between  the  forces  of  dead  matter  and  the 
phenomena  of  life,  which  he  defines  to  be  ^'  the  sum  of  func- 
tions which  resist  death/*'  Bichat  and  his  followers  are  called 
Orgdiitcist».  Barthez  and_  others  hold  that  there  is  a  vital 
principle  distinct  from  tbe_pr^anization  of  livigif  bodies,  f  1||9|| 
directs  afl  their  acts  and  functioq^ which  arejmluilflLiliat 
is."  without  feeling,  or  thftMg^V,  Thflir  dnctrinft  ia  Viialittm^ 
TB?  oIcTer  doctrine  of  Stahl  was  called^mmfm,  according  to 
which  the  voul,  or  anitna  mtmdi,  presides  not  only  orer  the 
functions  of  the  sensibility  and  Uiought  but  oyer  all  the  funo- 
tions  and  actions  of  the  liying  economy. 

Are  lif e&nd  seimbiWjitwo  things  essentially  distinct,  or  two 
things  essentiiiHy^cmited  ? 

IrriiaJnTiiy  and  ExciiabilUy  are  terms  applied  to  the  sensi- 
bility whicK  vegeta'Bleff  manifest  to  external  influences,  such 
as  lighf,  lieat,  &c.  Bichat  ascribed  the  functions  of  absorp- 
tion, secretion,  circulation,  &c.,  which  are  not  accompanied 
with  feeling,  to  what  he  called  organic  sensibilUy. 

The  characteristics  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  nature  given 
by  LinnsBus  are  the  following : — ^Lapides  crescunt;  vegetabilia 
creacutU  et  mvuni;  animali^.cre4!ctffi<  vivuni  et  MenHnnt 

The  theories  of  life  and  its  connection  with  the  phenomena 
of  mind  are  thus  classified  by  Morell.' 

"1.  The  cA^faicoi-lheory.  This  was  represented  by  Sylvius 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  reduced  all  the  phenomena 
of  vital  action  and  organization  to  chemical  proeuset,  2.  The 
mechanical  theory.  This  falls  to  the  time  when  Harvey  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  BoerhSave  represented 
the  human  frame  as  one  great  hydraulic  machine.  3.  The 
dynamical  theory.  Here  we  have  the  phenomena  of  mind 
and  of  life  drawn  closely  together.  The  writings  of  Stahl 
especially  show  this  point  of  view.  He  regarded  the  whole 
man  as  being  the  product  of  certain  organic  powers,  which 
evolve  all  the  various  manifestations  of  human  life,  from  the 
lowest  physical  processes  tc  the  highest  intellectual.  4.  The 
theory  of  irritation.    This  we  find  more  especially  amongst  the 

'  J^eftolivy,  p.  77,  nota. 
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Frenoh  physiologists,  such  as  Bicbat,  Majeiidie,and  others,  who 
regard  life  as  being  the  product  of  a  more  organism,  acted 
on  by  physical  stimuli  from  the  world  without.  5.  The  theory 
of  evoluiion,  Schultz  and  others  of  the  German  writers  of 
the  same  school,  regard  life  as  a  regular  evoltUion,  created  by 
opposing  powers  in  the  uniyerse  of  existence,  from  the  lowest 
forms  of  the  vital  functions  to  the  highest  spheres  of  thought 
and  activity.  To'  tliQSQ.  speculators  nature  is  not  a  fixed 
reality,  but  a  relation,  ..  Jit  is  perpetual  movement,  an  unceas- 
ing becoming^  a  pftssing  from  death  to  life,  and  from  life  to 
death.  And  just  as  physical  life  consists  in  the  tension  of  the 
lower  po^ra  oil  mature,  so  does  mental  life  consist  in  that  of 
its  higher  pois^Qrs.  ^6.  The  theory  of  the  Divine  ideal.  Here, 
Carus,  prompted  by  Schelling's  philosophy,  has  seized  the 
ideal  side  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  retU,  and  united  them 
tdgeHier  in  his  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  soul,  and  thus 
connected  the  whole  dynamics  of  nature  with  their  Divine 
arigmal.*' 

Plato,  Timceus;  Aristotle,  De  Anima;^  Descartes,  (Euvree, 
par  Cousin;'  Barthez,  Bichat,  Cabanis,  and  Berard;  Cole- 
ridge, Fasthumoue  Eseay:  Hinie  iowarde  the  Formaiion  of  a 
more  Comprehensive  Theory  of  Life, 
LOGIC  (xoyur^,  x^f,  reason,  reasoning,  language). — The  word 
hgica  was  early  used  in  Latin;  while  17  Xoytmj  and  t& 
Xoycxor  were  late  in  coming  into  use  in  Greek.  Aristotle 
did  not  use  either  of  them.  His  writings  which  treat  of  the 
syllogism  and  of  demonstration  were  entitled  Analytica  ($.  v.) 
The  name  organon  was  not  given  to  the  collected  series  of 
his  writings  upon  logic  till  after  the  invention  of  printing. 
The  reason  of  the  name  is,  that  logic  was  regarded  as  not 
so  much  a  science  in  itself  as  the  instrument  of  all  science. 
The  Epicureans  called  it  acafoyunf,  the  rule  by  which  true 
and  false  are  to  be  tried.  Plato  in  the  PhsDdrus,  has  called 
it  a  part  (fMpof ),  and  in  the  Parmenides  the  organ  (opyouttr) 
of  philosophy.*  An  old  division  of  philosophy  was  into  logic, 
ethics,  and  physics.    But  excluding  physics,  philosophy  may 


>  Lib.  U.,  cap.  10.  •Tom.lv. 

•  8m  TreBdd«Bbwg^  EkmaUa  Log.  AriU^  8ro,  SmU,  1842,  pp.  48, 49. 

26* 
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be  regarded  as  oonsisting  oT  foar  parts — rk.,  psyekdogy^ 
logic,  eihie»t  and  metaphyaics  properly  so  called. 

**  Logic  is  derWed  from  the  word  (xoyo;),  which  signifies 
oommunicaiion  of  thought  usnally  by  speech.  It  is  the  name 
which  is  generally  giyen  to  the  branch  of  inquiry  (be  it 
called  science  or  art)  in  which  the  act  of  the  mind  in  reason- 
ing is  considered,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  oonneo* 
tion  of  thought  and  language."  > 

"  We  diyide  logicians  into  three  schools,  according  as  they 
hold  words,  things,  or  conceptions,  to  be  the  subject  of  logic ; 
and  entitle  them  respectirely,  the  verbal,  ihe  phenomenal,  and 
the  coneeptional%"* 

"When  we  attend  to  the  procedure  of  the  human  intellect 
we  soon  percei-ve  that  it  is  subject  to  certain  supreme  laws 
which  are  independent  of  the  variable  matter  of  our  ideas, 
and  which  posited  in  their  abstract  generality,  express  the 
absolute  and  fixed  rules  not  only  of  the  human  intellect,  but 
of  all  thought,  whatever  be  the  subject  which  frames  it  or 
the  object  which  it  concerns.  To  determine  those  uniyersal 
laws  of  thought  in  general,  in  order  that  the  human  mind  in 
particular  may  find  in  all  its  researches  a  means  of  control, 
and  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  legitimacy  of  its  procedure, 
is  the  object  of  logic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  prior  anafytiee^ 
Aristotle  has  laid  it  down  that  'the  object  of  logic  is  demon- 
stration.' 

*' Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought— 
that  is,  of  the  necessary  conditions  to  which  thought,  consi- 
dered in  itself,  is  subject."* 

"  *  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought'  It  is  a 
science  rather  than  an  art.  As  the  science  of  the  necessary 
laws  of  thought  it  is  pure.  It  only  gives  those  principles 
which  constitute  thought ;  and  pre-supposes  the  operation  of 
those  principles  by  which  we  gfun  the  materials  for  thinking. 
And  it  is  the  science  of  the  form  or  formal  laios  of  thinking, 
and  not  of  the  matter"* — F.  Intsntion,  Notion. 

Others  define  logic  to  be  the  science  of  the  laws  of  reason- 

>  De  Morgan*  Amud  Xc!^  eb.  8.  •  Chxvtimi,  £<vAxa  JKMod,  ^  W. 

•Sir  W.  ItMnlltoii.  JMr«  Work$,  p.  606,  note. 
•TbtmmmyOMiUneo/lheLewii^TkMighL 
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ing.  Dr.  Whatelj  has  said,  **Logfic  in  its  most  eztensiye 
application,  is  the  science  as  well  as  the  art  of  reasoning.  So 
far  as  it  institates  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in 
refMoning,  it  is  strictly  a  science  ;  while  so  far  as  it  inyestigates 
the  principles  on  which  argumentation  is  conducted,  and 
furnishes  rules  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  its  deduc- 
tions, it  may  be  called  Uie  art  of  reasoning.'' 

Kirwan^  has  said,  ^^ Logic  is  both  a  science  and  an  art;  it  is 
a  iciencc  inasmuch  as,  by  analyzing  the  elements,  principles, 
and  structure  of  arguments,  it  teaches  us  how  to  discoTer 
their  truth  or  detect  their  fallacies,  and  point  out  the  sources 
of  such  errors.  It  is  an.  art,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  us  how 
to  arrange  arguments  in  such  manner  that  their  truth  may  be 
most  readily  perceiyed  or  their  falsehood  detected."  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton*  thinks  that  Dr.  Whately  had  this  passage  in 
view  when  he  constructed  his  own  definition ;  but  he  adds, 
.  *'  Not  a  single  reason  has  been  alleged  to  induce  us  to  waver 
in  our  belief,  that  the  lavas  of  thougTU,  and  not  the  latos  of 
reasoning,  constitute  the  adequate  object  of  the  science." 

According  to  the  significations  attached  to  the  terms  art  and 
science,  and  according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is 
regarded,  logic  may  be  called  a  science  or  an  art,  or  both,  that 
is,  a  scientific  art. 

Thought  may  manifest  itself  in  framing  concepts,  or  judg- 
ments, or  reasonings ;  and  logic  treats  of  these  under  three 
corresponding  heads.  Method,  which  is  the  sgientifie  arrange- 
ment of  thoughts,  is  frequently  added  as  a  fourth  head.  But 
to  some  it  appears  that  method  belongs  more  properly  to  psy- 
chology than  to  logic,  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,*  who  takes  this 
view,  has  said,  "  In  logic  considered  as  a  science  there  are 
necessarily  four  essential  parts,  which  proceed  from  the  simple 
to  the  compound,  and  in  the  following  order,  which  cannot  be 
changed :  1,  A  theory  of  the  elements  of  a  proposition ;  2,  A 
theory  of  propositions;  3,  A  general  theory  of  reasoning 
formed  of  propositions  connected  with  one  another  according 
to  certain  laws;  and,  lastly,  a  theory  of  that  special  and 
supreme  kind  of  reasoning  which  is  called  demonstration,  and 

*  £09ie^  Tol,  i.,  p.  1.  *l>iieiMS<0M^  pp.  131-4. 

*  Dkt  da  Sdencei  FkUotopK^  art  *^  Loffqw." 
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gives  assoranco  to  the  mind  of  man  of  the  forms  of  truth,  if 
it  be  not  truth  itself." 
LOVE  and  HATEEB  are  the  two  genetic  or  mother  passions  or 
affections  of  mind,  from  which  all  the  others  take  their  nse. 
The  former  is  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  something 
which  is  regarded  as  good ;  and  the  latter  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  something  which  is  regarded  as  evil.  Hence  springs 
a  desire  to  seek  the  one,  and  a  desire  to  shun  the  other ;  and 
desire,  under  its  various  forms  and  modifications,  may  be 
found  as  an  element  in  all  the  manifestations  of  the  sensi- 
tivity. 


KACB0C08H  and  MICBOCOSM  (ftoxpo^  large ;  luxpoi,  small; 
xoofMi,  world).' 

*'As  for  Paracelsus,  certainly  he  is  injurious  to  man,  if  (as 
some  eminent  chemists  expound  him)  ho  calls  a  man  a  micnh 
cosnif  because  his  body  is  really  made  up  of  all  the  several 
kinds  of  creatures  the  macrocosm  or  greater  world  consists  of, 
and  so  is  but  a  model  or  epitome  of  the  universe.^' ^ 

Many  ancient  philosophers  regarded  the  world  as  an  ani- 
mal, consisting  like  man  of  a  soul  and  a  body.  This  opinion, 
exaggerated  by  the  mystics,  became  the  theory  of  the  macro- 
cosm and  the  microcosm ^  according  to  which  man  was  an 
epitome  of  ^creation,  and  the  universe  was  a  man  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  same  principles  and  powers  which  were  perceived 
in  the  one  were  attributed  to  the  other,  and  while  man  was 
believed  to  have  a  supernatural  power  over  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  had  an  influence  on 
the  actions  and  destiny  of  man.  Hence  arose  Alchemy  and 
Astrology,  which  were  united  in  the  Hermetic  medicine.  Such 
views  are  fundamentally  pantheistic,  leading  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  only  one  substance,  manifesting  itself  in  the  universe 
by  an  infinite  variety,  and  concentrated  in  man  as  in  an  epi- 
tome. Van  Helmont,  Paracelsus,  Robert  Fludd,  and  others 
held  some  of  these  views. 

>  B<7l«,  Works,  VOL  IL,p.M. 
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Dr.  Reid'  has  said,  '*Man  has  not,  without  reason,  been 
called  an  epitome  of  the  uniyerse.  His  \}odj,  by  which  his 
mind  is  greatly  affected,  being  a  part  of  the  material  system,  is 
sabject  to  all  the  laws  of  inanimate  matter.  During  some  part 
of  his  existence,  his  state  is  yery  like  that  of  a  vegetable.  He 
rises,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  to  the  animal,  and,  at  last,  to 
the  rational  life,  and<4as  the  principles  that  belong  to  all." 

"Man  is  not  only  a  microcosm,  in  the  structure  of  his  body, 
but  in  the  system,  too,  of  his  impulses,  including  all  of  them 
within  him,  from  the  basest  to  the  most  sublime."' 

*'  Man  is  a  living  synthesis  of  the  universe."* 

Cousin^  has  given  an  analysis  of  a  MS.  work  by  Bernard  de 
Chartres,  entitled  MtgaeosmuM  ei  Microcosmus. 
XAOIG  {fioyMt  from  fidyoif  a  Magian).  —  "  It  is  confessed  hjjM 
of  understanding  that  a  magician  (according  to  the  Persian 
word)  is  no  other  than  a  studious  observer  and  expounder  of 
divine  things."* 

But  while  magic  was  used  primarily  to  denote  the  study  of 
the  more  sublime  parts  of  knowledge,  it  came  at  length  to  sig- 
nify a  science  of  which  the  cultivators,  by  the  help  of  demons 
or  departed  souls,  could  perform  Uiings  miraculous. 

*^ Natural  magic  is  no  other  than  the  absolute  perfection  of 
natural  philosophy."*  Baptista  Porta  has  a  treatise  on  it, 
which  was  published  in  1589  and  1591.  It  is  characterixed 
by  Bacon^  as  fiill  of  credulous  and  superstitious  observations 
and  traditions  on  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  and  the 
occult  and  specific  qualities  of  things.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  a 
treatise  under  the  same  title,  but  of  very  different  character 
and  contents,  and  answering  to  the  definition  of  Baleigh. 
Campanella,  De  Sensu  Rerum  et  Magia;*  Longinus,  Trinon 
Magicum} 

XAONAIflMITT  and  EQUANIMITT  {magnua,  great ;  aequus, 
even ;  antmut,  mind),  are  two  words  which  were  much  used 
by  Cicero  and  other  ancient  ethical  writers. 

■  Jefe'M  Pow^  easay  lil.,  part  i^  chap.  1. 

*  Harris,  FhOotoph.  Arrange^  cap.  17.  *  Ttberfhica. 

*  Introd,  aux  (Burnt  hudiUa  (CAbdard,  p.  127. 

*  Raleigh,  BUL  qf  the  WinU,  b.  i.,  e.  11,  ■.  8. 

*  Ibid.,  HUA.  qf  tU  World,  bb  L,  o.  11,  s.  X  ^  Dt  Avgm^  lib.  IIL 

*  iHo,  Pw.,  1687.  •  12m(H  YraBcC,  IQIS. 
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MagnanimUy  yum  described  as  lifting  as  aboTe  the  good  and 
eyil  of  this  life-^so  that  \rhile  the  former  was  not  necessary  to 
our  happiness,  the  latter  could  not  make  us  miserable.  The 
faTourite  example  of  magnanimity^  among  the  Bomans,  Tras 
Fabius  Mazimus,  who,  amidst  the  proTocation  of  the  enemy 
and  the  impatience  of  his  countrymen,  delayed  to  give  battle 
till  he  saw  how  he  could  do  so  succesfuUy. 

Equanimity  supposes  change  of  state  or  fortune,  and  means 
the  preservation  of  an  even  mind  in  the  midst  of  Ticissi- 
tudo  —  neither  elated  unduly  by  prosperity  nor  depressed 
unduly  by  adversity.  Equanimity  springs  from  Magnanimity. 
Indeed  both  these  words  denote  frames  or  states  of  mind 
from  which  special  acts  of  virtue  spring  —  rather  than  any 
particular  virtue.  They  correspond  to  the  active  and  passiTe 
fortitude  of  modern  moralists. 

<*  A«4iiam  menvBto  rebni  In  trdiilt 
Benrare  mentam,  non  mwim  in  bonif 
A  Innolvnti  tempermtam 
LiDtltU,  norltnra  DelU/'— Hor. 

•'Eatble, 

bt  uU  Tin,  animiu  ft  te  non  deficit  lequiu.**  —  Hor. 

<<Tnie  hsppiBMS  if  to  no  ppot  oonflnad; 
If  jou  prewrre  a  Ann  and  equal  mind, 
'Tla  ben,  'tli  tbere,  His  erexyirberv.'' 

KAVICHEISM  (so  called  from  Manes,  a  Persian  philosopher, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century),  is 
the  doctrine  that  there  are  two  eternal  principles  or  powers, 
the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  to  which  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  all  beings  may  be  traced.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  this  doctrine  was  ever  maintained  to  the  extent  of 
denying  the  Divine  unity,  or  that  the  system  of  things  had 
not  an  ultimate  tendency  to  good.  It  is  said  that  the  Persians, 
before  Manes,  maintained  dualism  so  as  to  give  the  supremacy 
to  the  good  principle;  and  that  Manes  maintained  both  to  be 
equally  eternal  and  absolute. 

The  doctrine  of  manicJieism  was  ingrafted  upon  Christianity 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  Cathari  or  Albi- 
genses  who  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century  are  said  also  to 
have  held  the  doctrine  of  dualism  or  ditheism — q.  v. 
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To  refate  it  we  have  only  to  say  that  if  the  two  opposing 
principles  were  equal,  they  would  neutralize  each  other  —  if 
they  were  unequal,  the  stronger  would  prevail,  so  that  there 
would  be  nothing  but  evil,  or  nothing  but  good  in  the  world ; 
which  is  contrary  to  fact. 

Matter,  Hist.  Cfriiiq,  du  OnOsiicUm;^  Beausobre,  Hist,  du 
Manichtisme, 
KATEBIALISH. — ''The  materialisis  maintain  that  man  consists 
of  one  uniform  substance,  the  object  of  the  senses ;  and  that 
perception,  with  its  modes,  is  Uie  result,  necessary  or  other- 
wise, of  the  organization  of  the  brain."'  The  doctrine 
opposed  to  this  is  spiritualism,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  that  he  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body.  In 
like  manner  he  who  maintains  that  there  is  but  one  substance 
{\inisvbstanc\smt)y  and  that  that  substance  is  matter,  is  a  tnor 
terialisL  And  he  who  holds  that  above  and  beyond  the  mate- 
rial frame  of  the  universe  there  is  a  spirit  sustaining  and 
directing  it,  is  a  spiritualist.  The  philosopher  who  admits 
that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  a  spirit  in  the  universe,  is  a 
perfect  spiritualist.  He  who  denies  spirit  in  man  or  in  the 
universe,  is  a  perfect  materialist.  But  some  have  been  incon- 
sistent enough  to  admit  a  spirit  in  man  and  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  while  others  have  admitted  the  existence  of 
God  and  denied  the  soul  of  man  to  be  spiritual. — F.  Imma- 

TERIALITT. 

Baxter  and  Drew  have  both  written  on  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul.  Belsham  and  Priestly  have  defended  materialism 
without  denying  the  existence  of  God. 

Priestley,  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit;  Three  2>i>- 
Hriations  on  the  Doctrine  of  Materialism  and  Philosophical 
Necessity:  Price,  Letters  on  Materialism  and  Philosophical 
Necessity, 
KATHEMATIGB  (lAoBrifiwrixri  [sc.  cyffttff^^i;]  fa  ^c^^fiafa),  ac- 
cording to  Descartes,*  treat  of  order  and  measures.  "  Ilia  om' 
nia  tantum,  in  quibus  ordo  vel  mensuraexaminaiurf  ad  mathesim 
rtferrij  nee  interesse  utrum  in  numeris  vel  Jiguris,  vel  asiris,  vel 
sonist  aliove  quovis  olbjeeto  talis  mensura  qxicerenda  est.'* 

>8toiii^Paria,1848.  •  BeldMio,  ifonU  PAaZof9»Ay,  clM^  zL,  Mct  1. 

"  Bag .  ftd  DIrwt  lograll,  B«f .  4. 
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Malhematics  ore  either  Pure  or  Mixed,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metry, Algebra,  and  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calcaloa 
belong  to  Pure  Mathematics,  Mixed  Mathematics  is  the  appli- 
cation of  Pure  Mathematics  to  physical  science  in  its  variouB 
departments :  Mechanics,  Hydrodynamics,  Optics,  Astronomy , 
Acoustics,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  &c.,  are  physioo-mathemati- 
cal  sciences.  Among  philosophers,  Anaximander  of  Miletus, 
and  Pythagoras  are  called  mathematicians. 
MATTES,  as  opposed  to  mind  or  spirit  (q,  v.),  is  that  which 
occupies  space,  and  with  which  we  become  acquainted  by 
means  of  our  bodily  senses  or  organs.  Eyerything  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  either  matter  or  mind,  i.  e.,  spirit. 
Mind  is  that  which  knows  and  thinks.  Matter  is  that  which 
makes  itself  known  by  means  of  the  bodily  senses. 

"  The  first  form  which  matter  assumes  is  extension,  or  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness — it  then  becomes  body.  If  body  were 
infinite  there  could  be  no  Jigure,  which  is  body  bounded.  But 
body  is  not  physical  body,  unless  it  partake  of  or  is  constituted 
of  one  or  more  of  the  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  or  water.''  * 

According  to  Descartes  the  essence  of  fittnd  is  thought,  and 
the  essence  of  matter  la  extension.  He  said,  Give  me  extension 
and  motion,  and  I  shall  make  the  world.  Leibnitz  said  the 
essence  of  all  being,  whether  mind  or  matter,  is  force,  Maiier 
b  an  assemblage  of  simple  forces  or  monads.  His  system  of 
physics  may  be  called  dynamical,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Newton,  which  may  be  called  mechanical;  because  Leibniti 
held  that  the  monads  possessed  a  vital  or  living  energy.  We 
may  explain  the  phenomena  of  matter  by  the  movements  of 
ether,  by  gravity  and  electricity ;  but  the  ultimate  reascm  of 
all  movement  is  a  force  primitively  communicated  at  creation, 
a  force  which  is  everywhere,  but  which  while  it  is  present  in 
all  bodies  is  differently  limited ;  and  this  force,  this  virtue  or 
power  of  action  is  inherent  in  all  substances  material  and 
spiritual.  Created  substances  received  from  the  creative  sub- 
stance not  only  the  faculty  to  act,  but  also  to  exercise  their 
activity  each  ailter  its  own  manner.  See  Leibnits,  De  IVimcR 
Philosophias  Emendations  et  de  Notions  Substantia,  or  Kouveau 

»  MoBboddOk  Jinaimt  Melapk^i^  b.  U^  o.  SL 
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Systeme  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Communication  dts  Substances, 
in  the  Journal  des  Savons,  1695.  On  the  Tarious  hypotheses 
to  explain  the  actiyity  of  matter,  see  Stewart.^ 

The  properties  which  have  been  predicated  as  essential  to 
matter  are  impenetrability,  extension,  divisibility,  inertia, 
weight.  To  the  senses  it  manifests  colour,  sound,  smell,  taste, 
heaty  and  motion;  and  by  observation  it  is  disoovered  to 
possess  elasticity,  electricity,  magnetism,  &o. 

Metaphysicians  have  distinguished  the  qualities  of  matter 
into  primary  and  secondary,  and  have  said  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  former,  as  of  impenetrability  and  extension,  is  clear  and 
absolute—while  our  knowledge  of  the  latter,  as  of  sound  and 
smell,  is  obscure  jind  relative.  This  distinction  taken  by 
Descartes,  adopted  by  Locke  and  also  by  Reid  and  Stewart, 
was  rejected  by  Kant,  according  to  whom,  indeed,  all  our 
knowledge  is  relative.  And  others  who  do  not  doubt  the 
objective  reality  of  matter,  hold  that  our  knowledge  of  all  its 
qualities  is  the  same  in  kind.  See  the  distinctions  precisely 
stated  and  strenuously  upheld  by  Sir  William  Hamilton ;'  and 
ingeniously  controverted  by  Mons.  Emilie  Saisset.* 

Katter  and  Form* 

Matter  as  opposed  to  form  (q,  v,)  is  that  elementary  oonsti- 
tatent  in  composite  substances,  which  appertains  in  common 
to  them  all  without  distinguishing  them  from  one  another. 
Everything  generated  or  made,  whether  by  nature  or  art,  is 
generated  or  made  out  of  something  else ;  and  this  something 
else  is  called  its  subject  or  matter.  Such  is  iron  to  the  boat, 
such  is  timber  to  the  boat.  Matter  void  of  form  was  called  ^ 
ttptat$i,  or,  prima  materia — (i^,  means  wood. — F.  Htlozo- 
ism).  Form  when  united  to  matter  makes  it  determinate  and 
constitutes  body — q.  v, 

**  The  term  matter  is  usually  applied  to  whatever  is  given  to 
the  artist,  and  consequently,  as  given,  does  not  oome  within 
the  province  of  the  art  itself  to  supply.  The  form  is  that  which 
is  given  in  and  through  the  proper  operation  of  the  art.  In 
sculpture,  the  matter  is  the  marble  in  its  rough  state  as  given 

*  Outlitui,  part  U^  eh.  2,  Met  1,  aod  Ad.  and  Mor,  iVto.,  Uit  edit,  toL  U,  not*  A. 

*  Setd^t  Wbrkt,  note  l». 

•JnDid.  duSeieneetPhiUmpftn  art «  Hattoiv.'* 
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to  the  sculptor ;  the  form  is  that  which  the  sculptor  in  the 
exercise  of  his  art  commun icates  to  it.  The  distinction  between 
matter  Budform  in  any  mental  operation  is  analogous  to  this. 
The  former  includes  all  that  is  giren  to,  the  latter  all  that  is 
given  by,  the  operation.  In  the  division  of  notions,  lor  ex- 
ample, the  generic  notion  is  that  given  to  be  divided;  the 
addition  of  the  difference  in  the  art  of  division  constitutes  the 
species.  And  accordingly,  Genus  is  frequently  designated  by 
logicians  the  tnatenal,  Difference,  the  formal  part  of  the 
species."  * 

Harris,  PhUosopk.  Arrange,;*  Monboddo,  Ancient  Metor 
phys,;*  Reid,  InielL  Pow.*-— F.  Action,  Pkopositiok. 
KAXIM  {maxima  proposiHo,  a  proposition  of  the  greatest  weight), 
is  used  by  Boethius'as  synonymous  with  axiom,  or  a  self- 
evident  truth.*  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Locke.* 
"  There  are  a  sort  of  propositions,  which,  under  the  name  of 
maxims  and  axioms,  have  passed  for  principles  of  science." 
'*By  Kant,  maxim  was  employed  to  designate  a  subjective 
principle,  theoretical  or  practical,  t.  e,,  one  not  of  objective 
validity,  being  exclusively  relative  to  some  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject. Maxim  and  regulative  principle  are,  in  the  critical  phi- 
losophy, opposed  to  law  and  constitutive  principle,^* 

In  Morals,  we  have  Rochefoucald's  Maxims, 

In  Theology,  Fenelon  wrote  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  and 
BoUin  made  a  collection  of  Maxims  drawn  from  holy  writ. 
MEKOBT  (from  memini,  preterite  of  the  obsolete  from  meneo  or 
meno,  from  the  Greek  fiivitv,  manere,  to  stay  or  remain.  From 
the  contracted  form  pivoM  comes  /cs^/ui^,  the  memory  in  which 
things  remain.  Lennep).  —  ''The  great  Keeper,  or  Master 
of  the  Rolls  of  the  soul,  a  power  that  can  make  amends  for 
the  speed  of  time,  in  causing  him  to  leave  behind  him  those 
things  which  else  he  would  so  carry  away  as  if  they  had  not 
been.'" 

Consciousness  testifies  that  when  a  thought  has  once  been 
present  to  the  mind,  it  may  again  become  present  to  it,  with 

•  HttnMl,  ProUgam.  Log^  p.  220.  •  Ohsp.  It. 

•  Book  U^  ebftp.  1.  «  jbmbj  IL,  ehap.  19L 
>  Sir  Will.  Hamatoo,  ReUPi  Workt,  note  A,  sect  5. 

•  Snay  on  Hvm.  OndemUaA,  b.  !▼.,  ohap.  7. 
«  Bishop  H«U,  Bighkmu  ifommon. 
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the  additional  consoioasness  that  it  has  formerly  been  present 
to  it.  When  this  takes  place  we  are  said  to  remember^  and  the 
faculty  of  which  remembrance  is  the  act  is  memory. 

Memory  implies, — 1.  A  mode  of  consciousness  experienced. 
2.  The  retaining  or  remaining  of  that  mode  of  consciousness 
so  that  it  may  subsequently  be  revived  without  the  presence 
of  its  object.  3.  The  actual  revival  of  that  mode  of  conscious- 
ness; and  4.  The  recognizing  that  mode  of  consciousness  as 
having  formerly  been  experienced. 

"  The  word  memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in  the  same 
'  precise  sense ;  but  it  always  expresses  some  modification  of 
that  faculty,  which  enables  us  to  treasure  up,  and  preserve  for 
future  use,  the  knowledge  we  acquire;  a  faculty  which  is 
obviously  the  great  foundation  of  all  intellectual  improvement, 
and  without  which  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the 
most  enlarged  experience.  This  faculty  implies  two  things ;  a 
capacity  of  retaining  knowledge,  and  a  power  of  recalling  it  to 
our  thoughts  when  we  have  occasion  to  apply  it  to  use.  The 
word  memory  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  capacity, 
and  sometimes  the  power.  When  we  speak  of  a  retentive 
memory,  we  use  it  in  the  former  sense;  when  of  a  ready 
memory,  in  the  latter." ' 

Memory  has,  and  must  have,  an  object;  for  he  that  remem- 
bers must  remember  something,  and  that  which  he  remembers 
is  the  object  of  memory.  It  is  neither  a  decaying  sense,  as 
Hobbes  would  make  it,  nor  a  transformed  sensation,  as  Con- 
dillac  would  have  it  to  be;  but  a  distinct  and  original  faculty, 
the  phenomena  of  which  cannot  be  included  under  those  of 
any  other  power.  The  objects  of  memory  may  be  things 
external  to  us,  or  internal  states  and  modes  of  consciousness ; 
and  we  may  remember  what  we  have  seen,  touched,  or  tasted ; 
or  we  may  remember  a  feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow  which  we 
formerly  experienced,  or  a  resolution  or  purpose  which  we 
previously  formed. 

Hobbes  would  confine  memory  to  objects  of  sense.  He 
says,'  "  By  the  senses,  which  are  numbered  according  to  the 
organs  to  be  five,  we  take  notice  of  the  objects  without  us, 

*  Stewart,  Philotipph,  qf  Bum.  Mind,  chap.  S. 

*  JBitm.  Nature,  ch.  3,  met.  S. 
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and  that  notice  is  our  conception  thereof:  but  we  take  notice 
also,  Bome  way  or  other,  of  our  conception,  for  when  the 
conception  of  the  same  thing  cometh  again,  we  take  notice 
that  it  is  again,  that  is  to  say,  that  we  have  had  the  same 
conception  before,  which  is  as  much  as  to  imagine  a  thing 
past,  which  is  impossible  to  the  sense  which  is  only  of  things 
I  present ;  this,  therefore,  may  be  accounted  a  sixth  sense,  but 
internal ;  not  external  as  the  rest,  and  is  commonly  called 
remembrance" 

Mr.  Stewart  holds  that  memory  involves  "a  power  of 
recognizing,  as  former  objects  of.  attention,  the  thought^ 
that  from  time  to  time  occur  to  us:  a  power  which  is  not 
implied  in  that  law  of  our  nature  which  is  called  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas."  But  the  distinction  thus  taken  between 
memory  and  aseociaiion  is  not  very  consistent  with  a  further 
distinction  which  he  takes  between  the  memory  of  things  and 
the  memory  of  events.^  **  In  the  former  case,  thoughts  which 
have  been  previously  in  the  mind,  may  recur  to  us  without 
suggesting  the  idea  of  the  past,  or  of  any  modification  of 
time  whatever ;  as  when  I  repeat  over  a  poem  which  I  have 
got  by  heart,  or  when  I  think  of  the  features  of  an  absent 
friend.  In  this  last  instance,  indeed,  philosophers  distin- 
guish the  act  of  the  mind  by  the  name  of  etmcepUon;  but 
in  ordinary  discourse,  and  frequentiy  even  in  philosophical 
writing,  it  is  considered  as  an  exertion  of  memory.  In  these 
and  similar  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  operations  of  this 
faculty  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  past  The 
case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  memory  of  events.  When 
I  think  of  these,  I  not  only  recall  to  the  mind  the  former 
objects  of  its  thoughts,  but  I  refer  the  event  to  a  particular 
point  of  time;  so  that,  of  every  such  act  of  memory,  the 
idea  of  the  past  is  a  necessary  concomitant."  Mr.  Stewart 
therefore  supposes  "  that  the  remembrance  of  a  past  eeeni  is 
not  a  simple  act  of  the  mind ;  but  that  the  mind  first  forms  a 
conception  of  the  event,  and  then  judges  from  circumstances, 
of  the  period  of  time  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred.  But  the 
remembrance  of  a  thing  is  not  a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  any 
more  than  the  remembrance  of  an  event.    The  truth  seems  to 

*  £lemcfi(i,  chap.  0» 
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be  that  tkin§f8  and  events  reoar  to  the  mind  equally  unclothed 
or  unconnected  with  the  notion  of  paetness.'  And  it  is  not 
till  they  are  recognized  as  objects  of  former  consciousness  that 
they  can  be  said  to  be  remembered.  But  the  recognition  is 
the  act  of  the  judging  faculty.  Thoughts  which  have  for- 
merly been  present  to  the  mind  may  again  become  present  to 
it  without  being  recognised.  Nay,  they  may  be  entertained 
for  a  time  as  new  thoughts,  but  it  is  not  till  they  have  been 
recognized  as  objects  of  former  consciousness  that  they  can 
be  regarded  as  remembered  thoughts,'  so  that  an  act  of 
memory f  whether  of  things  or  events,  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
act  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any 
mental  operation  we  can  detect  any  single  faculty  acting  in- 
dependently of  others.  What  we  mean  by  calling  them  dis- 
tinct faculties  is,  that  each  has  a  separate  or  peculiar  func- 
tion; not  that  that  function  is  exercised  independently  of 
other  faculties. — V.  Faculty. 

Mr.  Locke*  treats  of  retention.  "  The  next  faculty  of  the 
mind  (after  perception),  whereby  it  makes  a  further  progress 
towards  knowledge,  is  that  which  I  call  retention,  or  the 
keeping  of  those  simple  ideas,  which  from  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion it  hath  received.  This  is  done  two  ways :  first,  by  keep- 
ing the  idea  which  is  brought  into  it  for  some  time  actually 
in  view ;  which  is  called  contemplation.  The  other  way  of 
retention,  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds  those  ideas 
which,  after  imprinting,  have  disappeared,  or  have  been  as  it 
were  laid  aside  out  of  sight ;  and  thus  we  do,  when  we  con- 
ceive heat  or  light,  yellow  or  sweet,  —  the  object  being  re- 
moved. This  is  memory,  which  is  as  it  were  the  storehouse 
of  our  ideas." — F.  Retention. 

The  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  facilitate  or 
insure  the  retention  or  the  recurrence  of  anything  by  the 
memory,  are  chiefly — Vividness,  Repetition,  and  Attention. 
When  an  object  affects  us  in  a  pleasant  or  in  a  disagreeable 

■  Soe  Yonnff,  IntdUeL  PhiUwipK,  Icct  xtI. 

*  Aristotle  {De  Mtmaria  a  Remfnitemttat  cap.  1),  baa  nid  tlimt  mtmoiy  fo  alvuTt 
NCflomiMiiied  with  the  notioa  of  timti^  mmI  that  only  thoM  ralmals  thai  hara  the  boUob 
of  tlma  hara  nummy, 

*  Xatay  on  Bum,  Vkdenland^  h.  li.,  c  10. 
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In  modem  times  m^y  be  mentioned,  Gray*  and  Fei- 
nagle.' 

KEHTAL  FHILOSOFHT.  — The  adjeotiTe  menial  comes  to  us 
from  the  Latin  mens,  or  from  the  Greek  fupot,  or  these  may  be 
referred  to  the  German  meinen,  to  mean,  to  mark.  If  the 
adjective  menial  be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  Latin  metis, 
then  mental  philosophy  will  be  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  and  will  correspond  with  psychology.  If  the  adjective 
menial  be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  (xerman  meinen,  to 
mean  or  to  mark,  then  the  phrase  menial  philosophy  may  be 
restricted  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  in  its  intellectual 
energies,  or  those  £eu;ulties  by  which  it  marks  or  knows,  as  dis- 
ttnguished  from  those  faculties  by  which  it  feds  or  wills.  It 
would  appear  that  it  is  often  used  in  this  restricted  significa- 
tion  to  denote  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect,  or  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  active  powers, 
exclusive  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sensitivity  and  the  will.* 

XEKIT  {meritum,  from  pipof,  a  part  or  portion  of  labour  or  re- 
ward), means  good  desert ;  having  done  something  worthy  of 
praise  or  rewurd. 

"Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wira  to  raJne; 
Those  best  ean  bear  reproof,  who  merit  praise." 

Pope,  JbMy  oi»  CHUcUbl 

In  seeing  a  thing  to  be  right,  we  see  at  the  same  time  that 
we  ought  to  do  it ;  and  when  we  have  done  it  we  experience  a 
feeling  of  conscious  satisfaction  or  self-approbation.  We  thus 
come  by  the  idea  of  merit  or  good  desert.  The  approbation  of 
our  own  mind  is  an  indication  that  God  approves  of  our  con- 
duct ;  and  the  religious  sentiment  strengthens  the  moral  one. 
We  have  the  same  sentiments  towards  others.  When  we  see 
another  do  what  is  right,  we  applaud  him.  When  we  see  him 
do  what  is  right  in  the  midst  of  temptation  and  difficulty,  we 
say  he  has  much  merit.  Such  conduct  appears  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  reward.  Virtue  and  happiness  ought  to  go  together. 
We  are  satisfied  that  under  the  government  of  God  they  will 
do  so. 

*  Memoria  nOutiea,  1730.  •  Xao  Art  qf  ilmoiy,  1812. 

•  060  Chalmers,  Skttchn  o/Morol  and  MenidL  PkOotoph^,  a  1. 
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The  idea  of  merU  then  is  a  primary  and  natural  idea  to  the 
mind  of  man.  It  is  not  an  after  thought  to  praise  the  doing 
of  what  is  right  from  seeing  that  it  is  beneficial,  but  a  sponta- 
neous sentiment  indissolublj  connected  with  our  idea  of  what 
is  right,  a  sentiment  guaranteed  as  to  its  truthfulness  by  the 
structure  of  the  human  mind  and  the  character  of  God.' 

The  scholastic  distinction  between  merit  of  oongruUy  and 
fmerU  of  condignity  is  thus  stated  by  Hobbes:' — ''(}od  Al- 
mighty having  promised  paradise  to  those  that  can  walk 
through  this  world  according  to  the  limits  and  precepts  pre- 
scribed by  Him ;  they  say,  he  that  shall  so  walk,  shidl  merit 
paradise  ex  congruo.  But  because  no  man  can  demand  a  right 
to  it  by  his  own  righteousness,  or  any  other  power  in  himself, 
but  by  the  free  grace  of  God  only ;  they  say,  no  man  eaaiMrtl 
paradise  tx  oondigno" — F.  Yiktvi. 
HETAFHOB  (^fofopio,  to  transfer). —  "  A  metaphor  is  the 
transferring  of  a  word  from  its  usual  meaning,  to  an  analogous 
meaning,  and  then  the  employing  it  agreeably  to  such  trans- 
fer.'^* For  example:  the  usual  meaning  of  erening  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  day.  But  age  too  is  a  conclusion,  the  con- 
clusion of  human  life.  Now  there  being  an  analogy  in  all 
conclusions,  we  arrange  in  order  the  two  we  have  alleged,  and 
say,  that  "  as  CTening  is  to  the  day,  so  is  age  to  human  life/' 
Hence  by  an  easy  permutation  (which  furnishes  at  once  two 
metaphore)  we  say  alternately,  that  '*  erening  is  the  age  of  the 
day,"  and  that  "  age  is  the  erening  of  life."^ 

"  Sweet  is  primarily  and  properly  applied  to  tastes ;  second- 
arily and  improperly  (t.  e.,  by  analogy)  to  sounds. 

"When  the  secondary  meaning  of  a  word  is  founded  on 
some  fanciful  analogy,  and  especially  when  it  is  introduced 
for  ornament's  sake,  we  call  this  a  metaphor^  as  when  we  speak 
of  a  ship's  ploughing  the  deep ;  the  turning  up  of  the  surface 
being  essential  indeed  to  the  plough,  but  accidental  only  to 
the  ship."* 
XXTAPHOB  and  SimLE.  —  "A  metaphor  differs  from  a 
simile  in  form  only,  not  in  substance.    In  a  simile,  the  two 

>8MPriM,itonho,eh.4.  •  0/ ifan,  pt  i.,  ch.  li. 

•Whatel7tX0V^1».lli>{iO. 
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subjects  are  kept  distinct  in  the  expression,  as  vreU  as  in 
the  thought ;  in  a  mdaphor  they  are  kept  distinct  in  the 
thought,  but  not  in  the  expression.  A  hero  resembles  a  lion ; 
and  upon  that  resemblance  many  simUiea  have  been  founded 
by  Homer  and  other  poets.  But  let  us  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
imagination,  and  figure  the  hero  to  be  a  lion,  instead  of  only 
resembling  one ;  by  that  rariation  the  simile  is  converted  into 
a  metaphor,  which  is  supported  by  describing  all  the  qualities 
of  the  lion  that  resemble  those  of  the  hero.*  When  I  say  of 
some  great  minister,  that  'he  upholds  the  state  like  a  pillar 
which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole  edifice,'  I  evidently 
frame  a  comparison ;  but  when  I  say  of  the  same  minister, 
that '  he  is  a  pillar  of  the  state,'  this  is  not  a  comparison  but 
a  mdaphor.  The  comparison  between  the  minister  and  the 
pillar  is  instituted  in  the  mind,  but  vrithout  the  aid  of  words 
which  denote  comparison.  The  comparison  is  only  insinuate, 
not  expressed ;  the  one  object  is  supposed  to  be  so  like  the 
other,  that,  without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the 
name  of  the  one  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  other." '-^ 
F.  Analogy,  Alliqory. 
][ETAPHTGD[CS.*^This  word  is  commonly  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  fact  that  Tyrannion  or  Andronicus,  the  collectors  and 
oonservers  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  inscribed  upon  a  portion 
of  them  the  words  Ta  ficta  fa  fiiowa.  But  a  late  French  ^ 
critic,  Mons.  Ravaisson,'  says  he  has  found  earlier  traces  of 
this  phrase,  and  thinks  it  probable  that,  although  not  em- 
ployed by  Aristotle  himself,  it  was  applied  to  this  portion  of 
his  writings  by  some  of  his  immediate  disciples.  Whether  the 
phrase  was  intended  merely  to  indicate  that  this  portion  should 
«tom2,  or  that  it  should  be  studied^  after  the  physics,  in  the  col- 
lected works  of  Aristotle,  are  the  two  views  which  have  been 
taken.  In  point  of  fact,  this  portion  does  usually  stand  afler 
the  physics.  But  in  the  order  of  science  or  study,  Aristotle 
said,  that  after  physics  should  come  mathematics.  And  Dero- 
don*  has  given  reasons  why  metaphysics  should  be  studied  afler 
logic,  and  before  physics  and  other  parts  of  philosophy.  But  the 

>  Arista  Rhd^  lib.  iU.,  cap.  4. 

*  Irring,  Enfftuh  Oompotition,  p.  172. 

*  Euai  twr  la  Metaphjfiique,  torn,  i.,  p.  40. 

*  Froem,  Metajphyt, 
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tnith  IB  that  the  preposition  futd  means  along  wih  as  well  as 
after,  and  might  even  be  translated  above.  In  Latin  meith 
physica  is  synonymous  with  3upernaiuralia.  And  in  j^glish 
Shakspeare  has  used  metqphyaical  as  synonymous  with  super* 
natural. 

.    .    .    <«  Tata  uhI  Mcloirfkyfical  aid  doth  Man 
To  htkw  thca  oowMd." 

,AetL, 


Clemens  Alexandrinns  >  considered  metaphysical  as  e<imTa* 
lent  to  supernatural;  and  is  supported  by  an  anonymous 
Qreek  oommentator,  whom  Patricius  has  translated  into 
Latin,  and  styles  Philoponus. 

But  if  lutd  be  interpreted,  as  it  may,  to  mean  along  wiih^ 
then  meiaphysies  or  metaphysical  philosophy  will  be  that  phi- 
losophy which  we  should  take  along  with  us  into  physics,  and 
into  every  other  philosophy —  that  knowledge  of  causes  and 
principles  which  we  should  carry  with  us  into  every  depart- 
ment of  inquiry.  Aristotle  called  it  the  goveming  philosophy, 
which  gives  laws  to  all,  but  receives  laws  from  none.'  Lord 
Bacon'  has  limited  its  sphere,  when  he  says,  ''The  one  part 
(of  philosophy)  which  is  physics  enquireth  and  handleth  the 
material  and  efficient  causes;  and  the  other  which  is  m«to- 
physie  handleth  the  formal  and  finai  cause.''  But  all  causes 
are  considered  by  Aristotle  in  his  writings  which  have  been 
ttfttitled  metaphysics.  The  inquiry  into  cause's  was  called  by 
him  the  first  philosophy —  science  of  truth,  science  of  being. 
It  has  for  its  object — not  those  things  which  are  seen  and 
temporal — phenomenal  and  passing,  but  things  not  seen  and 
eternal,  things  supersensuous  and  stable.    It  investigates  the 

*  Strom.  I.  •  Mdofhyt^  lib.  i,  cap.  2. 

•  Advanamad  of  Leanditg,  Iwok  IL  In  another  paiaas»f  howarar,  Baaon  admita 
tba  adTanta^a,  If  sot  tha  validity,  of  a  higher  mdapkftic  than  thia.  '« Baeanaa  tha 
dlBiiibotiona  and  partitioiu  of  knowledge  are  not  like  aeTeral  Unea  that  meet  In  ooa 
angle,  and  ao  tonch  but  in  a  point,  bat  are  like  branehea  of  a  tree  that  meet  In  a  item, 
whidi  hath  a  dlmenrion  and  qiuntlty  of  entlreneai  and  oootlnvanea,  beflkira  It  eome  to 
dkeooUane  and  break  ilaalf  into  anna  and  booghJi;  thaNfon^  U  l»  gead  to  eraet  and 
eoastltttto  one  nnlTemal  aelence  bj  tbe  name  of  ^pkOMopMafrima,*  primitlTe  or  •iim> 
mary  pbiloaophy,  aa  the  main  and  common  way,  before  we  eome  where  the  waya  part 
and  dirida  tbamaelTea;  wLleh  adence,  whether  I  ahould  report  deficient  or  no,  I  ataad 
doobtftiL''  Bxeept  In  m  fiir  aa  It  proeaeded  hf  obaervatkm  rather  than  bj  apcanlatka 
4  FHbr^  oran  thli  adanea  would  have  ba«i  hat  lightly  wtaemed  by  Baooo. 
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first  principles  of  nature  and  of  thought,  the  ultimate  causes 
of  existence  and  of  knowledge.  It  considers  things  in  their 
essencOi  independently  of  the  particular  properties  or  detet^ 
mined  modes  which  make  a  difference  between  one  thing  and 
another.  In  short,  it  is  ontology  or  the  science  of  being  as 
being,  that  is,  not  the  science  of  any  particular  being  or 
beings,  such  as  animals  or  vegetables,  lines  or  numbers,  but 
the  science  of  being  in  its  general  and  common  attributes. 
There  is  a  science  of  matter  and  there  is  a  science  of  mind. 
But  tnetaphynce  is  the  science  of  being  as  common  to  both. 

"  The  subject  of  metaphysics  is  the  tohoU  of  things.  This 
cannot  be  otherways  known  than  in  its  principles  and  causes. 
Now  these  must  necessarily  be  what  is  most  gtneroA  in  nature ; 
for  it  is  from  generals  ihsX  pariicutars  are  derived,  whidi  can- 
not exist  without  the  generals;  whereas  ^<b  generals  may  exist 
without  the  particulars.  Thus,  the  species,  man^  cannot  exist 
without  the^nus,  animal;  but  animal  may  be  without  man. 
And  this  holds  uniyersally  of  all  genuaes  and  speoieses.  The 
subject  therefore  of  metaphysics,  is  what  is  principal  in  nature, 
and  first,  if  not  in  priority  of  time,  in  dignity  and  excellence, 
and  in  order  likewise,  as  being  the  causes  of  everything  in  the 
universe.  Leaving,  therefore,  particular  subjects,  and  their 
several  properties,  to  particular  sciences,  this  universal  science 
compares  these  subjects  together;  considers  wherein  they 
differ  and  wherein  they  agree :  and  that  which  they  have  in 
common,  but  belongs  not^  in  particular,  to  any  one  science,  is 
the  proper  object  of  metaphysicsJ* ' 

Metaphysics  is  the  knowledge  of  the  one  and  the  real  in 
opposition  to  the  many  and  the  apparent.'  Matter,  as  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  is  a  combination  of  distinct  and  hetero- 
geneous qualities,  discernible,  some  by  sight,  some  by  smell, 
ftc.  What  is  the  thing  itself,  the  subject  and  owner  of  these 
several  qualities,  and  yet  .not  identical  with  any  one  of 
them?  What  is  it  by  virtue  of  which  those  several  attri- 
butes constitute  or  belong  to  one  and  the  same  thing?  Mind 
presents  to  consciousness  so  many  distinct  states,  and  ope- 
rations, and  feelings.    What  is  the  nature  of  that  one  mind, 

>  Monboddo,  Aneioit  MOaphpt^  book  Uf ^  diap.  4. 
•  Ariit,  MOai^h^a^  Hh,  UL,  o.  2L 
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of  which  all  these  are  so  many  modifications  7  The  inquiry 
may  be  carried  higher  still,  can  we  attain  to  any  single  con- 
ception of  being  in  general,  to  which  both  mind  and  matter 
are  subordinate,  and  from  which  the  essence  of  both  may  be 
deduced  ?  ^ 

'*  Aristotle  said  every  science  must  hare  for  inTestigation  a 
determined  province  and  separate  form  of  being,  but  none  of 
these  sciences  reaches  the  conception  of  being  itself.  Hence 
there  is  needed  a  science  which  should  investigate  that  which 
the  other  sciences  take  up  hypothetically,  or  through  experience. 
This  is  done  by  the  first  philosophy,  which  has  to  do  with 
being  as  such,  while  the  other  sciences  relate  only  to  deter- 
mined and  concrete  being.  The  meiapkygica,  which  is  this 
science  of  being  and  its  primitive  grounds,  is  the  JirH 
phUasophyf  since  it  is  pre-supposed  by  every  other  discipline. 
Thus,  says  Aristotle,  if  th^re  were  only  a  physical  substance, 
then  would  physics  be  the  first  and  the  only  philosophy ;  but 
if  there  be  an  immaterial  and  unmoved  essence  which  is  the 
ground  of  all  being,  then  must  there  be  also  an  antecedent* 
and  because  it  is  antecedent,  a  universal  philosophy.  The  first 
ground  of  all  being  is  God,  whence  Aristotle  occasionally  gives 
to  the  first  philosophy  the  name  of  theology.* 

Metaphysics  was  formerly  distinguished  into  general  and 
special.  The  former  was  called  Ontology — (q,  p.),  or  the  science 
of  being  in  general,  whether  infinite  or  finite,  spiritual  or 
material ;  and  explained  therefore  the  most  universal  notions 
and  attributes  common  to  all  beings  —  such  as  entity,  non- 
entity, essence,  existence,  unity,  identity,  diversity,  &c.  This 
is  metaphysics  properly  so  called.  Special  metaphysics  was 
sometimes  called  Pneumatology — {q.  o.),  and  included — 1. 
Natural  Theology,  or  Theodicy;  2.  Rational  Cosmology,  or 
the  science  of  the  origin  and  order  of  the  world;  and  3. 
Baiional  Psychology,  which  treated  of  the  nature,  faculties, 
and  destiny  of  the  human  mind. 

The  three  objects  of  special  metaphysics,  viz.,  God,  the 
world,  and  the  human  mind,  correspond  to  Kant's  three  ideas 


>  Wolf,  Phihnoph,  Satim.  Due.  Prdiw^  feet  78;  MwmI,  Prdegcmi,  Log^  p.  277. 
•  Sehwegler,  Hut,  </  PkOoi^  p.  112. 
28 
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of  tho  pure  reason.  According  to  him,  a  sjstematic  exposi- 
tion of  those  notions  and  truths,  the  knowledge  of  Trhich  is 
altogether  independent  of  experience,  constitutes  the  science 
of  metaphysics. 

"Time  was,"  says  Kant,* "  when  metaphysics  was  the  queen 
of  all  the  sciences ;  and  if  we  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  she 
certainly  deserves,  so  far  as  regards  the  high  importance  of 
her  ohject  matter,  this  title  of  honour.  Now,  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  time  to  heap  contempt  and  scorn  upon  her ;  and  the 
matron  mourns,  forlorn  and  forsaken,  like  Hecuba— 

*  Hodo,  maxima  reram, 
Tot  generis,  natlaque  potcni^ 
Nooe  tnhor  ezuJ,  inopf.*" 

According  to  D'Alembert,'  the  aim  of  metaphysics  is  to  ex- 
amine the  generation  of  our  ideas,  and  to  show  that  they  all 
come  from  sensations.  This  is  the  ideology  of  Condillac  and 
De  Tracy. 

Mr.  Stewart*  has  said  that "  Metaphysics  was  a  word  formerly 
appropriated  to  the  ontology  and  pneumatology  of  the  schools, 
but  now  understood  as  equally  applicable  to  all  those  inqui- 
ries which  have  for  their  object,  to  trace  the  various  branches 
of  human  knowledge  to  their  first  principles  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind."  And^  he  has  said  that  by  meia- 
physics  he  understands  the  "inductive  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind."  In  this  sense  the  word  is  now  popularly  em- 
ployed to  denote,  not  the  rational  psychology  of  the  schools, 
\i\ii  psychology y  or  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  prose- 
cuted according  to  the  inductive  method.  In  consequence  of 
the  subtle  and  insoluble  questions  prosecuted  by  the  school- 
men, under  the  head  of  metaphysics^  the  word  and  the  inqui- 
ries which  it  includes  have  been  exposed  to  ridicule.' 

*  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Crit.  of  Pure  Sea$on. 

*  MtUmga,  torn,  ir.,  p.  143.  •  Dimri^  part  U.,  p.  47& 

*  In  the  Preface  to  the  JXtttrL 

■  The  word  nuUtph^tie$  waa  handled  hy  Her.  Sydney  Smith  {Sltmeniarf  SMcha 
qf  Moral  PhUo$pphy,  chap.  1,  p.  8,)  with  af  much  caution  aa  If  had  hccn  a  hand- 
grenade. 

**  Thfre  ie  a  word,**  he  exclaimed,  when  lecturing,  with  his  deep,  fonoroot,  wamlag 
Tolee,  "of  dire  sound  and  horrible  import,  which  I  wonld  ftin  have  kept  concealed  If  I 
possibly  could,  but  aa  this  is  not  feasible,  I  shall  eren  meet  the  danger  at  once,  and  get 
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Bat  there  is  and  rnnst  be  a  science  of  being,  otherwise  there 
is  and  can  be  no  science  of  knowing, 

"If  by  metaphysics  we  meau  those  truths  of  the  pure  reason 
which  always  transcend,  and  not  seldom  appear  to  contradict 
the  understanding,  or  (in  the  words  of  the  great  apostle) 
spiritual  reritiee  which  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned,  and 
this  is  the  true  and  legitimate  meaning  of  metaphysics,  fitta  ta 
fiKftxd,  then  I  affirm,  that  this  very  oontrorersy  between  the 
Arminians  and  the  Calvinists  (as  to  grace),  in  which  both  are 
partially  right  in  what  they  affirm,  and  both  wholly  wrong  in 
what  they  deny,  is  a  proof  that  without  metaphysics  there  can 
be  no  light  of  faith/' > 

In  French  the  word  meiaphysique  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
phUosophie,  to  denote  the  first  principles,  or  an  inquiry  into 
the  first  principles  of  any  science.  La  Meiaphysique  du  Droit, 
La  Melajphysiqtte  du  Moral,  &c.  It  is  the  same  in  German. 
KETEHFSTCHOSIS  (futd,  beyond;  ifi'^xof*,  to  animate),  is 
the  transmigration  or  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to 
another.  **  We  read  in  Plato,  that  from  the  opinion  of  metem' 
psychosis,  or  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies 
of  beasts  most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition,  after  his 
death,  Orpheus. the  musician  became  a  swan."' 

This  doctrine  implies  a  belief  in  the  pre-existence  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  And,  according  to  Herodotus,*  the 
Egyptians  were  the  first  to  espouse  both  doctrines.  They 
believed  that  the  soul  at  death  entered  into  some  animal 

out  of  it  M  well  M  I  can.  The  word  to  wblch  I  allude  U  that  rery  tremendous  one  of 
'me(aj»Ay«tct,'  which  In  a  lecture  on  moral  pbilomphy,  aeems  Ilkdy  to  produce  aa  mneh 
^rm  aa  the  erf  of  *llre*  In  a  crowded  playhouae;  when  BelTfdera  ia  left  to  cry  hgr 
b«ni«li;  and  atery  one  aaToa  himwlf  in  the  beat  manner  be  can.  I  moat  beg  of  my 
Audience,  bowerer,  to  ait  quWt  aod  in  the  meantime  to  make  uae  of  the  language  which 
the  manager  would  proLaMy  adopt  on  such  an  occasion :  I  can  aiwure  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen there  la  not  the  rni;il!f»t  degree  of  danger.** 

The  blacksmith  of  Qlamin'  deseriptlon  of  metapfiytta  wa»-"Twa  folic  dlspntin'  tba> 
gither;  he  thafa  Uatenhi*  diana  ken  what  he  that's  ppeakiu'  means,  and  be  that's 
qwakin*  disna  ken  what  he  meana  bimser  — thaVs  meUtphysies.** 

Another  eaid  — *'  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word  against  metaphyiieSf  only,  if  a 
flian  ahonld  try  to  see  down  bis  own  throat,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  hia  hand,  let  him 
take  care  lest  he  set  his  head  on  fire." 

«  Coleridge,  Halet  on  Bng.  Div^  toI.  i.,  p.  340. 

*  Browne,  Ftrfpor  Arort,  b^  ill.,  e.  27. 

*  Ub.il.,  sect  123. 
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created  at  the  moment ;  and  that  after  having  inhabited  the 
forms  of  all  animals  on  earth,  in  the  water,  or  in  the  air,  it 
returned  at  the  end  of  three  thousand  years  into  a  human  body, 
to  begin  anew  a  similar  course  of  transmigration.  (Among  the 
inhabitants  of  India  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  was  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  doctrine  of  emanation — q,  v.)  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  passed  from 
Egypt  into  Greece.  But,  before  any  communication  between 
the  two  countries,  it  had  a  place  in  the  Orphic  mysteries. 
Pythagoras  may  have  given  more  precision  to  the  doctrine.  It 
was  adopted  by  Plato  and  his  followers,  and  was  secretly  taught 
among  the  early  Christians,  according  to  one  of  St.  Jerome's 
letters.  The  doctrine,  when  believed,  should  lead  to  abstaining 
from  flesh,  fish,  or  fowl,  and  this,  accordingly,  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  injunctions  in  the  religion  of  Brahma,  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras. 
KETHOD  (fAtOoiof,  futd  and  i^s),  means  the  way  or  path  by 
which  we  proceed  to  the  attainment  of  some  object  or  aim.  In 
its  widest  acceptation,  it  denotes  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
some  end.  Every  art  and  every  handicraft  has  its  method. 
Cicero  *  translates  ftiSoSot  by  via,  and  couples  it  with  are. 

Scientific  or  philosophical  method  is  the  march  which  the 
mind  follows  in  ascertaining  or  communicating  truth.  It  is 
the  putting  of  our  thoughts  in  a  certain  order  with  a  view  to 
improve  our  knowledge  or  to  convey  it  to  others. 

Mdhod  may  be  called,  in  general,  the  art  of  disposing  wU  a 
series  of  many  thoughts^  either  for  the  discovering  truth  when  we 
are  ignorant  of  it,  or  for  proving  it  to  others  when  it  is  already 
known.  Thus  there  are  two  kinds  of  method,  one  for  discover- 
ing truth,  which  is  called  analysis,  or  the  method  of  resolution, 
and  which  may  also  be  called  the  method  of  invention ;  and 
the  other  for  explaining  it  to  others  when  we  have  found  it, 
which  is  called  synthesis,  or  the  method  of  composition,  and 
which  may  also  be  called  the  method  of  doctrine.* 

*^  Method,  which  is  usually  described  as  the  fourth  part  of 
Logic,  is  rather  a  complete  practical  Logic.    It  is  rather  a 


*  Bruhu,  o.  12.    Compftre  Ih  FinibuM,  il.,  1,  mna  ftlio  De  OraL,  L,  UL 

•  Aft  A)jr.  Logic,  {wrt  ir^  cfa.  S. 
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power  or  spirit  of  the  intellect,  pervading  all  that  it  doesy 
than  its  tangible  product.'' ' 

Erery  department  of  philosophy  has  its  own  proper  method; 
bat  there  is  a  universal  method  or  science  of  method.  This 
was  called  by  Plato,'  dialectic ;  and  represented  as  leading  to 
the  tme  and  the  real.  It  has  been  said  that  the  word  fuSoioff 
as  it  ocours  in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  should  be  translated  *'  sys- 
tems," rather  than  ''method."'  But  the  construction  of  a 
system  implies  method.  And  no  one  was  more  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  a  right  method  than  Aristotle.  He 
has  said/  "  that  we  ought  to  see  well  what  demonstration  (or 
iptwd)  suits  each  particular  subject ;  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  mix  together  the  research  of  science  and  that  of  method; 
two  things,  the  acquisition  of  which  offers  great  difficulty." 
The  deductive  method  of  philosophy  came  at  once  finished  from 
his  hand.  And  the  inductive  method  was  more  extensively 
and  successfully  followed  out  by  him  than  has  been  generally 
thought. 

James  Acontius,  or  Concio,  as  ho  is  sometimes  called,  was 
bom  at  Trent,  and  came  to  England  in  1567.  He  published 
a  work,  De  Methodo,  of  which  Mons.  Degerando'  has  given 
an  analysis.  According  to  him  all  knowledge  deduced  from 
a  process  of  reasoning  presupposes  some  primitive  truths, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  an« 
nounced ;  and  the  great  aim  of  method  should  be  to  bring 
these  primitive  truths  to  light,  that  by  their  light  we  may 
have  more  light  Truths  obtained  by  the  senses,  and  by 
repeated  experience,  become  at  length  positive  and  certain 
knowledge. 

Descartes  has  a  discourse  on  Method.  He  has  reduced  it  to 
four  general  rules. 

I.  To  admit  nothing  as  true  of  which  we  have  not  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea.  We  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  our 
own  existence.  And  in  proportion  as  our  idea  of  anything 
else  approaches  to,  or  recedes  from,  the  clearness  of  this  idea, 
it  ought  to  be  received  or  rejected. 

*  nmuoo,  OiUUm  ^Lam  of  Thumghl,  aeet  119.  >  JRepiA^  lib.  vtt. 

•  Ptal,  Anoint*  </  AriiUa^M  Xthic*,  ]>.  1.  •  Mdi^pi^  Ub.  U. 
*IlitL  Ompar.  de$  Sj^tUwut  de  PkOtiepkU,  pari  tL,  torn.  H.,  p.  3. 

28* 
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II.  To  divide  every  object  inquired  into  as  muoh  as  poan- 
ble  into  its  parts.  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  ego,  or 
self-consciousness.  In  proportion  as  the  object  of  inquiry  is 
simplified,  the  evidence  comes  to  be  nearer  that  of  self-con- 
sciousness. 

III.  To  ascend  from  simple  ideas  or  cognitions  to  those  that 
are  more  complex.  The  real  is  often  complex :  and  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  reality,  we  must  by  synthesis 
reunite  the  parts  which  were  previously  separated. 

IV.  By  careful  and  repeated  enumeration  to  see  that  all  the 
parts  are  reunited.  For  the  synthesis  will  be  deceitful  and 
inoompleto  if  it  do  not  reunite  t)ie  whole,  and  thus  give  the 
reality. 

This  method  begins  with  provisory  doubt,  proceeds  by  anar 
lysis  and  synthesis,  and  ends  by  accepting  evidence  in  propor- 
tion as  it  resembles  the  evidence  of  self-consciousness. 

These  rules  are  useful  in  all  departments  of  philosophy. 
But  different  sciences  have  different  methodi  suited  to  their 
objects  and  to  the  end  in  view. 

In  prosecuting  science  with  the  view  of  extending  our 
knowledge  of  it,  or  the  limits  of  it,  we  are  said  to  follow 
the  method  of  investigation  or  inquiry,  and  our  procedure 
will  be  chiefly  in  the  way  of  analysis.  But  in  communicating 
what  is  already  known,  we  follow  the  method  of  exposition 
or  doctrine,  and  our  procedure  will  be  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
Mtpiihesis, 

In  some  sciences  the  principles  or  laws  are  given,  and  the 
object  of  the  science  is  to  discover  the  possible  application  of 
them.  In  these  sciences  the  method  is  deductive,  as  in  geome- 
try. In  other  sciences,  the  facte  or  phenomena  are  given,  and 
the  object  of  the  science  is  to  discover  the  principles  or  laws. 
In  these  sciences  the  proper  method  is  inductive,  proceeding  by 
observation  or  experiment,  as  in  psychology  and  physics.  The 
method  opposed  to  this,  and  which  was  long  followed,  was  the 
constructive  method;  which,  instead  of  discovering  causes  by 
induction,  imagined  or  assigned  them  d  priori^  or  ex  hypothesis 
and  afterwards  tried  to  verify  them.  This  method  is  seductive 
and  bold  but  dangerous  and  insecure,  and  should  be  resorted 
to  with  great  caution. — F.  Hitfothisis. 
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The  use  of  methody  both  in  obtaining  and  applying  know- 
ledge for  ourtielTes,  and  in  conreying  and  communicating  it 
to  others,  is  great  and  obvious.  "  CtLrrmti  extra  f»am,  quo 
habilior  sU  d  velociar,  eo  majorem  eoniingere  ahemUwntmJ*  * 
"Une  bonne  methode  donne  a  I'esprit  une  telle  puissance 
qu'eile  pent  en  quelque  sorte  remplacer  le  talent.  G'est  un 
lerier  qui  donne  a  Thomme  faible,  qui  Temploye,  une  force 
que  ne  sauvait  poss6der  Thomme  le  plus  fort  qui  serait  priy6 
d'un  semblable  moyen.'^'  La  Place  has  said, — "  La  connais- 
sance  de  la  methode  qui  a  guid6  Thomme  de  genie,  n'est  pas 
moins  utile  au  progres  de  la  science,  et  memo  a  sa  propre 
glorie,  que  ses  deconrertes.'' 

"  Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  meihod.  One  will 
carry  twice  as  much  weight,  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles, 
than  when  it  lies  untoward,  flapping  and  hanging  about  his 
shoulders."*— r.  Systxm. 

METHODOLOOT  {MethodenUihre)  is  the  transcendental  doctrine 
of  method.^  The  elementary  doctrine  has  been  called  by 
some  EUmentohgy,  or  the  science  treating  of  the  form  of  a 
metaphysical  system. 

METOVOMY. — K  Intentiojt. 

nCBOCOSX.— r.  Macrocosm. 

iLtlfD  is  that  which  moves,  body  is  that  which  is  moved.' 

"  By  mind  we  mean  something  which,  when  it  acts,  knows 
what  it  is  going  to  do ;  something  stored  with  ideas  of  its 
intended  works,  agreeably  to  which  ideas  those  works  are 
fashioned."* 

**Mindf  that  which  perceives,  feels,  thinks,, and  wills."' 
*' Among  metaphysicians,   mind  is    becoming  a  generic, 
and  9<ml  an  individual  designation.     Mind  is  opposed  to 
matter ;  soul  to  body.    Jiind  is  soul  without  regard  to  per- 


*  JVW.  Ory^  1^  61.  •  Oomt*,  TraOi  dt  rLegisUUimt,  lib.  i^  e.  1. 
'FUoMvrta  (tf  LiUraturef  ISmo,  Lond.,  1861,  p.  101.    8«o  Descartes,  On  Mdhod; 

Oolerkl]^,  On  Mdhcdy  Introd.  to  Encydop,  MetropU. ;  Friend,  toI.  IU. 

*  flee  Ksnt,  CrU.  of  Pure  Return,  p.  641,  Haywood's  traosIatioD. 

*  SIODboOdo,  Aneknt  Mdaphyt^  book  ii^  ohi^.  &    Bee  hU  nnarki  on  tho  d«Aoltkm 
of  Plato  and  AristoUo,  chap.  4. 

*  Hanri^  BBntUM,  p.  227. 

*  Taylor,  JSkwunh  qf  Thoifghe. 
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sonalitj ;  wvl  is  tho  appropriate  mind  of  the  being  luider 
notice.  Etymologically,  mind  is  the  principle  of  volition, 
and  sotd  the  principle  of  animation.  **  I  mean  to  go "  was 
originally  '*  I  mind  to  go."  Soult  at  first  identical  with  self, 
is  from  aellan,  to  say,  the  faculty  of  speech  being  its  obarao- 
teristic. 

**  Dtimbi  mnd  wltboat  a  noul,  betid*  rocb  beaatjy 
II«  baf  no  mind  to  mury."' 

— r.  Soul. 

MIRACLE  (miror,  to  wonder).  —  "A  miracle  I  take  to  be  ft  sen- 
sible operation,  which  being  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
spectator,  and,  in  his  opinion,  contrary  to  the  established 
course  of  nature,  is  taken  by  men  to  be  divine."  ' 

*' A  miracle,"  says  Mr.  Hume,*  *'  is  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  es- 
tablished these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  complete  as  any  argument  from 
experience  can  possibly  be  imagined ;  and  if  so,  it  is  an  un- 
deniable consequence,  that  it  cannot  be  Burmot|ntcd  by  any 
proof  whatever  derived  from  human  testimony." 

Mr.  Hume  says  the  first  hint  of  that  argument  occurred 
to  him  in  a  conversation  with  a  Jesuit  in  the  College  of  La 
Fldche.  It  has  been  replied  to  by  Dr.  Adams,*  Dr.  Campbell,* 
Bp.  Douglas.* 

larEXOniCS.^K  Mehoria  Txcukica. 

HODALITT  is  the  term  employed  to  denote  the  most  general 
points  of  view  under  which  the  different  objects  of  thought 
present  themselves  to  our  mind.  Now  all  that  we  think  of 
we  think  of  as  possible,  or  contingent,  or  impossible,  or  neceS" 
sary.  The  possible  is  that  which  may  equally  be  or  not  be, 
which  is  not  yet,  but  which  may  be ;  the  contingent  is  that 
which  already  is,  but  which  might  not  have  been  ;  the  neces-^ 
sary  is  that  which  always  is ;  and  the  impossible  is  that  which 
never  is.  These  are  the  modalities  of  being,  which  neces- 
sarily find  a  place  in  thought,  and  in  the  expression  of  it  in 

*  Taylor,  S^nmywk*,  •  Locke,  A  Vitcmantpf  Mtradm. 

*  £»»ay  en  MiracUi.  *  Estay  in  Amnoer,  fto. 

•  ZKsKTt  o»  Jftmotef . 

•  CrUaim  ^f  Mracla.  Sec  alio  Lcnoine,  A  Tnatite  «»  MKrada,  8f  o,  lend.,  17IT. 
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judgments  and  in  propositions.  Hence  arise  the  four  modal 
proposUwns  which  Aristotle^  has  defined  and  opposed.  Ho 
did  not  use  the  term  modality^  but  it  is  to  be  found  among  his 
commentators  and  the  scholastic  philosophers.  In  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant,  our  judgments  are  rcduc^  under  the  four 
heads  of  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality.  In  refer- 
ence to  modality  they  are  either  problematic,  or  assertory,  or 
apodeictical.  And  hence  the  category  of  modality  includes 
possibility  and  impossibility,  existence  and  non-existence, 
necessity  or  contingency.  But  existence  and  non-existence 
should  hare  no  place ;  the  contingent  and  the  necessary  are 
not  different  from  being.' 
KODE. — "  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  exists  is  called  a  mode  or 
affection ;  shape  and  colour  are  modes  of  matter,  memory  and 
joy  are  modes  of  mind.''  * 

"Modes,  I  call  such  complex  ideas,  which,  howeTcr  com- 
pounded, contain  not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by 
themselves,  but  are  considered  as  dependencies  on,  or  affec- 
tions of,  substances.''* 

"  There  are  some  modes  which  may  be  called  internal,  be- 
cause they  are  conceiyed  to  be  in  the  substance,  as  round, 
square ;  and  others  which  maybe  called  external,  because  they 
are  taken  from  something  which  is  not  in  the  substance,  as 
loved,  seen,  desired,  which  are  names  taken  from  the  action  of 
another ;  and  this  is  what  is  called  in  the  schools  an  external 
denomination"^ 

**  Modes  or  modifications  of  mind,  in  the  Cartesian  school, 
mean  merely  what  some  recent  philosophers  express  by  states 
of  mind;  and  include  both  the  active  and  passive  phenomena 
of  the  conscious  subject.  The  terms  were  used  by  Descartes 
as  well  as  by  his  disciples."' 

Mode  is  the  manner  in  which  a  substance  exists ;  thus  wax 
may  be  round  or  square,  solid  or  fluid.  Modes  are  secondary 
or  subsidiary,  as  they  could  not  be  without  substance,  which 

*  n<p]  ipiiffvttat,  c.  12-14*     .  •  J>ieL  des  Scimca  IVnloioph. 

*  Tkylor,  EUmeuts  of  ThoughL 

*  Locke,  Eisajf  on  Hum.  Vndersland.,  b.  \L,  chap.  12,  lect  4. 

*  AH  Roy.  Logic,  part  1^  chap.  2. 

*  8ir  William  UamiltoD,  JteUTt  Workt,  p.  296,  not*. 
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exists  by  itself.  SubstaDccs  arc  not  confined  to  any  mode,  but 
must  exist  in  some.  Modes  are  all  variable  conditions,  and 
though  some  one  is  necessary  to  every  substance,  the  particu- 
lar ones  are  all  accidental.  Modification  is  properly  the  bring- 
ing of  a  thing  into  a  mode,  but  is  sometimes  used  to  denoto 
the  mode  of  existence  itself.  Slaie  is  a  nearly  synonymous 
but  a  more  extended  term  than  mode, 

A  mode  is  a  variable  and  determinate  affection  of  a  sub- 
stance, a  quality  which  it  may  have  or  not,  Tvithout  affecting 
its  essence  or  existence.  A  body  may  be  at  rest  or  in  motion, 
a  mind  may  affirm  or  deny,  without  ceasing  to  be.  They  are 
not  accidents,  because  they  arise  directly  from  the  nature  of 
the  substance  which  experiences  them.  Nor  should  they  be 
called  phenomena,  which  may  have  or  not  have  their  cause  in 
the  object  which  exhibits  them.  But  modes  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  substance  affected  by  them.  It  is  true  that  one 
substance  modifies  another,  and  in  this  view  modes  may  some- 
times be  the  effect  of  causes  out  of  the  substance  in  which 
they  appear.  They  are  then  called  modifications.  Fire  melts 
wax ;  the  liquidity  of  wax  in  this  view  is  a  modification. 

All  beings  which  constitute  the  universe  modify  one  another; 
but  a  soul  endowed  with  liberty  is  the  only  being  that  modi- 
fies itself,  or  which  can  be  altogether  and  in  the  same  mode, 
cause  and  substance,  active  and  passive.' 

"  That  quality  which  distinguishes  one  genus,  one  species,  or 
even  one  individual,  from  another,  is  termed  &  modification ; 
then  the  same  particular  that  is  termed  vl  property  or  qxtality^ 
when  considered  as  belonging  to  an  individual,  or  a  class  of 
individuals,  is  termed  a  modification  when  considered  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  individual  or  the  class  from  another ;  a  black 
skin  and  soft  curled  hair,  are  properties  of  a  negro ;  the  same 
circumstances  considered  as  marks  that  distinguish  a  negro 
from  a  man  of  different  species,  are  denominated  modifications"  * 
UOLECTJLE  (molecula,  a  little  mass),  is  the  smallest  portion  of 
matter  cognizable  by  any  of  our  senses.  It  is  something  real, 
and  thus  differs  from  atom,  which  is  not2>«rceived  but  conceived. 


■  JHcL  des  Sciences  Fhxiosnph. 

*  Kames,  ElemmU  of  CriUeism,  App. 
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It  is  the  smallest  portion  of  matter  which  we  can  reach  by  our 
means  of  dividing,  while  atom  is  the  last  possible  term  of  all 
division.  When  molecules  are  of  simple  homogeneous  elements, 
as  of  gold  or  silver,  they  are  called  integrant;  when  they  are 
of  compound  or  heterogeneous  elements,  as  salts  and  acids, 
they  are  called  constituent, 

KOHAD,  MOHADOLOOT  (/»»<»(.  unity,  one).— According- to 
Leibnitz,  the  elementary  particles  of  matter  are  vital  forces  not 
acting  mechanically,  but  from  an  internal  principle.  They  are 
incorporeal  or  spiritual  atoms,  inaccessible  to  all  change  from 
without,  but  subject  to  internal  movement.  This  hypothesis 
he  explains  in  a  trcatiso  entitled  Monadologie*  He  thought 
inert  matter  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  body, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  entdechiea  of  Aristotle,  or  the  suhstanr 
iialjbrms  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  conceiving  of  them  as 
primitive  forces,  constituting  the  substance  of  matter,  atoms 
of  substance  but  not  of  matter,  real  and  absolute  unities, 
metaphysical  points,  full  of  vitality,  exact  as  mathematical 
points,  and  real  as  physical  points.  These  substantial  unities 
which  constitute  matter  are  of  a  nature  inferior  to  spirit  and 
soul,  but  they  are  imperishable,  although  they  may  undergo 
transformation, 

"Leibnitz  conceited  the  whole  un'-  orne,  bodies  as  well  as 
minds,  to  be  made  up  of  monads,  that  is,  simple  substances, 
each  of  which  is,  by  the  Creator,  in  the  beginning  of  its  exist- 
ence, endowed  with  certain  active  and  perceptive  powers.  A 
monad,  therefore,  is  an  active  substance,  simple,  without  parts 
or  figure,  which  has  within  itself  the  power  to  produce  all  the 
ehanges  it  undergoes  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence  to 
eternity.  The  changes  which  the  monad  undergoes,  of  what 
kind  soever,  though  they  may  seem  to  us  the  effect  of  causes 
operating  from  without,  are  only  the  gradual  and  successive 
evolutions  of  its  own  internal  powers,  which  would  have  pro- 
duced all  the  same  changes  and  motions,  although  there  had 
been  no  other  being  in  the  universe."  ^ 

Mr.  Stewart'  has  said, — "After  studying,  with  all  possible 
diligence,  what  Leibnitx  has  said  of  his  monads  in  different 

»  Reld,  ItOdL  Aw^  4mj  IL,  eh.  1& 
•  XKnere,  pwt  IL,  note  1,  p.  219. 
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parts  of  his  works,  I  find  myself  quite  incompetent  to  annex 
any  precise  idea  to  the  word  as  he  has  employed  it."  The 
most  intelligible  passage  which  he  quotes  is  the  following  :■ — 
''A  monad  is  not  a  mattridl  but  a  formal  atom,  it  being  im- 
possible for  a  thing  to  be  at  once  material,  and  possessed  of  a 
real  unity  and  indivisibility.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
revive  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  suhtianlial  forms  (the  essence 
of  which  consists  in  force),  separating  it,  however,  from  the 
various  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable.'' 

**  Monadolofft/  rests  upon  this  axiom — Every  substance  is  at 
the  same  time  a  cause,  and  every  substance  being  a  cause,  has 
therefore  in  itself  the  principle  of  its  own  development:  such 
u  the  monad:  it  is  a  simple  force.  Each  monad  has  relation 
to  all  others ;  it  corresponds  with  the  plan  of  the  universe ;  it 
is  the  universe  abridged;  it  is,  as  Leibniti  says,  a  living 
mirror  which  reflects  the  entire  universe  under  its  own  point 
of  view.  But  every  monad  being  simple,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate  action  of  one  monad  upon  another ;  there  is,  however,  a 
natural  relation  of  their  respective  development,  which  makes 
their  apparent  communication;  this  natural  relation,  this 
harmony  which  has  its  reason  in  the  wisdom  of  the  supremo 
director,  is  pre-establisktd  harmony."  * 
KONOOAMT  (ftoH)^,  ydl^f,  one  marriage),  is  the  doctrine  that 
one  man  should  have  only  one  wife,  and  a  wife  only  one  hus- 
band. It  has  also  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  man  or 
woman  should  not  marry  more  than  once.— F.  Polyqavt. 
MONOTHEISM  (fMvof,  9sof,  one  God),  is  the  belief  in  one  God 
only. 

"The  general  propensity  to  the  worship  of  idols  was  totally 
subdued,  and  the  Jews  became  monoiheUUf  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term."* — V.  Thsisv,  Poltthxism. 

MOOD.  — r.   SVLLOGISM. 

MORAL  {moraliSf  from  mos,  manner),  is  used  in  several  senses  in 
philosophy. 
In  reasoning,  the  word  moral  is  opposed  to  dtmonsfratice, 

« Ton.  lu  p.  &o. 

•  Goitsin,  Hid.  Mod,  PhOetoph.,  toL  iL,  p.  8S. 

'  Oogan,  DiMcourte  on  JewUk  DitpetutUUm,  e.  2,  t.  7. 
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and  metJiB  probable.  Someiimea  it  is  opposed  to  material^  and 
in  this  sense  it  means  mental,  or  that  the  object  to  which  it  is 
applied  belongs  to  mind  and  not  to  mailer.  Thus  wo  speak  of 
moral  science  as  distinguished  from  pkyaieal  science. 

It  is  also  oppdbed  to  inUUeehidl  and  to  asstheiic.  Thus  we 
distinguish  between  a  moral  habit  and  an  inieUeeiual  habit, 
between  that  which  is  morally  becoming  and  that  which 
pleasea  the  powers  of  taste. 

Moral  is  opposed  to  positive.  ** Moral  precepts  are  precepts, 
the  reasons  of  which  we  see ;  positive  precepts  are  precepts, 
the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not  see.  Moral  dvties  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  prior  to  external  oomnuind ;  posi- 
tioe  duties  do  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from 
extern^  oommand ;  nor  would  they  be  duties  at  all,  were  it 
not  for  such  command  received  from  Him  whose  creatures  and 
Buljeets  we  are." ' 

"A  posUive  precept  concerns  a  thing  that  is  ri^t  because 
oommanded;  a  morcd  precept  respects  a  thing  commanded 
because  it  is  right.  A  Jew,  for  instance,  was  bound  both  to 
honour  his  parents,  and  also  to  worship  at  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
former  was  commanded  because  it  was  right,  and  the  latter 
was  right  because  it  was  commanded." ' 
HOBAL  FACULTY.— F.  Coksciencb. 

KOBALITT. — "To  lay  down,  in  their  universal  form,  the  laws 
according  to  which  the  conduct  of  a  free  agent  ought  to  be 
regulated,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  different  situations  of 
human  life,  is  the  end  of  morality,** 

**A  body  of  moral  truths,  definitely  expressed,  and  arranged 
according  to  their  rational  connection,**  is  the  definition  of  a 
** system  of  morality**  by  Dr.  WhewelL* 

"  The  doctrine  which  treats  of  actions  as  right  or  wrong  is 
morality.'** 

'*  There  are  in  the  world  two  classes  of  objects,  persons  and 
things.  And  these  are  mutually  related  to  each  oUier.  There 
are  relations  between  persons  and  persons,  and  between  things 
and  things.    And  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  moral  actions, 


>  Butltr,  Analogy,  part  ii^  eh.  1.  •  Wlifttelj,  LeMMU  on  Jferalr. 

•  Or  SydemaUc  MvraWy,  l»ct  L  *  Whcwdl,  MonUty,  aMt.  TS. 
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tnoral  characters,  moral  principles,  moral  habits,  as  contrasted 
with  the  intellect  and  other  parts  of  man's  nature,  lies  in  this, 
that  they  always  imply  a  relation  between  two  pereons,  not  be- 
tween two  thingis.'' " 

" Moral Uy  commences  with,  and  begins  in,  the  sacred  dis- 
tinction between  thing  and  person.  On  this  distinction  all 
law,  human  and  divine,  is  grounded."' 

"  What  the  duties  of  moraliiy  are,  the  apostle  instructs  the 
belieyer  in  full,  comprising  them  under  the  two  heads  of 
negative  and  positive ;  negative,  to  keep  himself  pure  from  the 
world ;  and  positive,  beneficence  from  loving-kindness,  that  is, 
love  of  his  fellow-men  (his  kind)  as  himself.  Last  and  highest 
eome  the  spiritual,  comprising  all  the  truths,  acts,  and  duties, 
that  have  an  especial  reference  to  the  timeless,  the  permanent, 
the  eternal,  to  the  sincere  love  of  the  true  as  truth,  of  the 
good  as  good,  and  of  God  as  both  in  one.  It  comprehends 
the  whole  ascent  from  uprightness  (morality,  virtue,  inward 
rectitude)  to  godlikeness,  with  all  the  acts,  exercises,  and  dis- 
ciplines of  mind,  will,  and  affections,  that  aro  requisite  or  con- 
ducive to  the  great  design  of  our  redemption  from  the  form 
of  the  evil  one,  and  of  our  second  creation  or  birth  in  the 
divine  image. 

*'  It  may  be  an  additional  aid  to  reflection,  to  distinguish 
the  three  kinds  severally,  according  to  the  faculty  to  which 
each  corresponds,  the  part  of  our  human  nature  which  is  more 
particularly  its  organ.  Thus,  the  prudential  corresponds  to 
the  sense  and  the  understanding ;  the  moral  to  the  heart  and 
the  conscience ;  the  spiritual  to  the  will  and  the  reason,  that 
is,  to  the  finite  will  reduced  to  harmony  with,  and  in  subordi- 
nation to,  the  reason,  as  a  ray  from  that  true  light  which  is 
both  reason  and  will,  universal  reason  and  will  absolute." 

How  nearly  this  scriptural  division  coincides  with  the  Pla- 
tonic, see  Prudence.' 
KOBAL  PHILOSOPHT  is  the  science  of  human  duty.    The 
knowledgei  of  human  duty  implies  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature.    To  understand  what  man  ought  to  do,  it  is  necessary 

»  Sewdl,  Chrid,  MtmJM,  p.  830. 

•(Metidc^jluifto£f^(Mei(m,ToLL,p.26S.  •  Ibid.,  vol.  L,  pp.  2^^  2S. 
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to  know  what  man  is.  Not  that  the  moral  philosopher,  before 
entering  upon  those  inquiries  which  peculiarly  belong  to  him, 
must  go  orer  the  ecience  of  human  nature  in  all  its  extent. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  examine  those  elements  of  human 
nature  which  haye  a  direct  bearing  upon  human  conduct.  A 
full  course  of  mi^'al  philotopky  should  consist,  therefore,  of  two 
parts — the  first  containing  an  analysis  and  illustration  of  those 
powers  and  principles  by  which  man  is  prompted  to  act,  and 
by  tho  possession  of  which,  he  is  capable  of  acting  under  a 
sense  of  duty ;  the  second,  containing  an  arrangement  and 
exposition  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  the  possessor 
of  an  active  and  moral  nature.  As  exhibiting  the  facts  and 
phenomena  presented  by  an  examination  of  the  active  and 
moral  nature  of  man,  the  first  part  may  be  characterized  as 
psjfchologiedl;  and  as  laying  down  the  duties  arising  from  the 
various  relations  in  which  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  has  been 
placed,  the  second  part'may  be  designated  as  deoniological, 

"  Tho  moral  philosopher  has  to  investigate  the  principles 
according  to  which  men  act  —  the  motives  which  influence 
them  in  fact — the  objects  at  which  they  commonly  aim  —  the 
passions,  desires,  characters,  rolinners,  tastes,  which  appear  in 
the  world  around  him,  and  in  his  own  constitution.  Further, 
as  in  all  moral  actions,  the  intellectual  principles  are  impli- 
cated with  the  feelings,  he  must  extend  his  inquiry  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  mental  powers,  and  know  both  what  they 
are  in  themselves,  and  how  they  are  combined  in  actions  with 
the  feelings." '  —  F.  Ethics. 

MOSAL  SENSE.— F.  Senses  (Reflex). 

MOSPHOLOGT  (^*opt^.  form ;  JuJyof).  —  "  The  branch  of  hotanU 
cat  science  which  treats  of  the  forms  of  plants  is  called  moT' 
phologt/,  and  is  now  regarded  as  the  fundamental  department 
of  botany."  « 

**  The  subject  of  animal  morphology  has  recently  been  ex- 
panded into  a  form,  strikingly  comprehensive  and  systematic, 
by  Mr.  Owen."*  So  that  morphoiofiy  treats  of  the  forms  of 
plants  and  animals,  or  organized  beings. 

'  Hampden,  Introd.  to  Mor,  PhiL,  lect  tI.,  p.  187. 
* MOosh,  T^ioal  Fbrms,  p.  23. 
'  Wbowell,  Supplem.  toI.,  p.  liO. 
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MOTION  {xlvijaif)  is  the  continued  cbange  of  place  of  a  body,  or 
of  any  paiis  of  a  body ;  for  in  the  cases  of  a  globe  turning  on 
its  axis,  and  of  a  wheel  revolving  on  a  pivot,  the  parts  of  these 
bodies  change  their  places,  while  the  bodies  themselves  remain 
stationary. 

Motion  is  either  physical,  that  is,  obvious  to  the  senses,  or 
notphysicaly  that  is,  knowable  by  the  rational  faculty. 

Aristotle  has  noticed  several  kinds  of  physical  motion. 
Change  of  place,  as  when  a  body  moves  from  one  place  to 
another,  remaining  the  same.  Alteration  or  aliation,  as  whea 
a  body  from  being  round,  becomes  square.  Augmentation  or 
diminution,  as  when  a  body  becomes  larger  or  smaller.  All 
these  are  changes  from  one  attribute  to  another,  while  the 
substance  remains  the  same. 

But  body  only  moves  because  it  is  moved.  And  Aristotle 
traced  all  motion  to  impulses  in  the  nature  of  things,  rising 
from  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  life,  appetite,  and  desire,  up 
to  the  intelligent  contemplation  of  what  is  good. 

As  Heraclitus  held  that  all  things  are  continually  changing, 
BO  Parmenides  and  Zeno  denied  the  possibility  of  motion.  The 
best  reply  to  their  subtle  sophisms,  was  that  given  by  Diogenes 
the  Cynic,  who  walked  into  the  presence  of  Zeno  in  refuta- 
tion of  them. 

The  notion  of  movement  or  ntoiion,  like  that  of  extension,  is 
acquired  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  touch. 

KOTIVE.  —  "  The  deliberate  preference  by  which  we  are  moved 
to  act,  and  not  the  object  for  the  sake  of  which  we  act,  is  the 
principle  of  action ;  and  desire  and  reason,  which  is  for  the 
sake  of  something,  is  the  origin  of  deliberate  preference."  ^ 

Kant  distinguishes  between  the  subjective  principle  of  appe- 
tition  which  he  calls  the  mobile  or  spring  (die  Triehfeder), 
and  the  objective  principle  of  the  will,  which  he  calls  motive 
or  determining  reason  (beweggrund) ;  hence  the  difference  be- 
tween subjective  ends  to  which  we  are  pushed  by  natural  dis- 
position, and  objective  ends  which  are  common  to  us  with  all 
beings  endowed  with  reason.' 


>  Arintotle,  Kthie^  lib.  ▼{.,  cap.  2. 

•  WUlm,  HisL  dc  Ut  Phthicj^.  Jllemande,  torn,  i.,  p.  367. 
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This  aeems  to  be  the  difference  czpreseed  in  Freneh  be- 
#ireen  mobiU  and  motif. 

*' A  motire  is  an  object  80  operating  npon  the  mind  as  to 
prodnce  either  desire  or  aTersion/'  * 

"  By  molive,"  said  Edwards,'  **  I  mean  the  whole  of  that 
which,  moves,  excites,  or  inrites  the  mind  to  volition,  whe- 
ther that  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many  things  coigunctly. 
Many  particular  things  may  concur  and  unite  their  strength 
to  induce  the  mind ;  and  when  it  is  so,  all  together  are,  as  it 

were,  one  complex  motive Whatever  is  a 

motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be  something  that  is  extaiU  in  the 
view  or  apprehension  of  the  understanding,  or  perceiving 
facuUtf.  Nothing  can  induce  or  invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act 
anything,  any  further  than  it  is  perceived,  or  is  in  some  way 
or  other  in  the  mind's  view  ;  for  what  is  wholly  unperceived, 
and  perfectly  out  of  the  mind's  view,  cannot  affect  the  mind 
at  all." 

Ilence  it  has  been  common  to  distinguish  motives  as  external 
or  ofy'ective,  and  as  iniertuU  or  sulijective.  Regarded  ottjeciively, 
motives  are  those  external  objects  or  circumstances,  which, 
when  contemplated,  give  rise  to  views  or  feelings  which 
prompt  or  influence  the  will.  Regarded  suhijeciively^  motives 
are  those  internal  views  or  feelings  which  arise  on  the  con- 
templation of  external  objects  or  circumstances.  In  common 
language,  the  term  motive  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  extern 
nai  object,  and  to  the  state  of  mind,  to  which  the  apprehen- 
sion or  contemplation  of  it  may  give  rise.  The  explanation 
of  Edwards  includes  both.  Dr.  Reid'  said,  that  he  "  under- 
stood a  motive,  when  applied  to  a  human  being,  to  be  that  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  acts,  and  therefore  that  what  he  never 
was  conscious  of,  can  no  more  be  a  motive  to  determine  his 
will,  than  it  can  be  an  argument  to  determine  his  judgment/'^ 


>  Lord  Kaoim,  Euay  <m  Liberig  and  KeeetsUif, 
•  Inquiry,  put  I,  wet.  2. 
■  CorreMptmdmM  prrjlxed  to  hit  Works,  p.  87. 

« •*  Tbto  In  Arlntotle'a  defloitlon  (r)  hm  of)  of  end  cftjindt  cause  ;  rad  m  « PTiioiiTm 
tw  end  or  flnal  «iim  tlw  term  moUn  had  been  long  ezcluiToly  eaplojod."  —  Sir  WUl. 
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In  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,^  he  said,  '*  ETeiything  th&t 
can  be  called  a  motive  is  addressed  either  to  the  animal  or  to 
the  rational  part  of  our  sature."  Here  the  word  motive  is 
applied  objectively  to  those  external  things,  which,  when  con- 
templated, affect  our  intelligence  or  our  sensitiTitj.  But,  ia 
the  yery  next  sentence,  he  has  said,  "  motives  of  the  former 
kind  are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes."  Ilere  the  word 
motive  is  applied  stiljeetively  to  those  internal  principles  of  our 
nature,  such  as  appetite,  desire,  passion,  Ac.,  which  are  ex- 
cited by  the  contemplation  of  external  objects,  adapted  and 
addressed  to  them. 

But,  in  order  to  a  more  precise  use  of  the  term  motice.'let  it 
be  noted,  that,  in  regard  to  it,  there  are  three  things  clearly 
distinguishable,  although  it  may  not  be  common,  nor  easy, 
always  to  speak  of  them  distinotiyely.  These  are,  the  external 
object,  the  internal  principle,  and  the  state  or  affection  of  mind 
resulting  from  the  one  being  addressed  to  the  other.  For 
example,  bread  or  food  of  any  kind,  is  the  external  object, 
which  is  adapted  to  an  internal  principle  which  is  called 
appetite,  and  hunger  or  the  desire  for  food  is  the  internal 
feeling,  which  is  excited  or  allayed  as  the  circumstances  may 
be,>  by  the  presentment  of  the  external  object  to  the  internal 
principle.  In  popular  language,  the  term  motive  might  be 
applied  to  any  one  of  these  three ;  and,  it  might  be  said,  that 
the  motive  for  such  an  action  was  breadf  or  appetite,  or  httnger. 
But,  strictly  speaking*  the  feeling  of  hunger  was  the  motive;  it 
was  that,  in  the  preceding  state  of  mind,  which  disposed  or 
inclined  the  agent  to  act  in  one  way  rather  than  in  any  other. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  motives  of  every  kind.  In  every  case 
there  may  be  observed  the  external  object,  the  internal 
principle,  and  the  resultant  state  or  affection  of  mind  ;  and  the 
term  motive  may  be  applied,  separately  and  successively,  to 
any  one  of  them ;  but  speaking  strictly  it  should  be  applied  to 
the  terminating  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  arises  from  a 
principle  of  human  nature  having*  been  addressed  by  an  object 
adapted  to  it ;  because,  it  is  this  state  or  affection  of  mind 
which  prompts  to  action.  The  motive  of  an  agent,  in  some 
particular  action,  may  be  said  to  ha^Te  been  injwy^  or  resent- 

'  Enay  It.,  ebi^.  4.    ( 
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ment^  or  anffer — meaniDg  by  the  first  of  these  words,  the 
wrongoas  behayiour  of  another ;  by  the  second,  the  principle 
in  hnman  nature  affected  by  snch  behavionr;  and  by  the 
third,  the  resultant  state  of  lAiftd  in  the  agent.  When  it  is 
said  that  a  man  acted  prudenify,  it  may  intimate  that  his  con- 
duct was  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  propriety  and  pru- 
dence ;  or,  that  he  adopted  it,  after  careful  consideration  and 
forethought,  or,  from  a  sense  of  the  benefit  and  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  it.  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  said  that  a 
man  acted  eonscientiously,  it  may  mean,  that  the  particular 
action  was  regarded  not  as  a  matter  of  interest,  but  of  duty, 
or,  that  his  moral  faculty  approved  of  it  as  right,  or,  that  he 
felt  himself  under  a  sense  of  obligation  to  do  it.  In  all  these 
eases,  the  term  motive  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  terminating 
state  or  affection  of  mind,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
volition  or  determination  to  act. 

To  the  question,  therefore,  whether  motive  means  something 
in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  it  is  replied,  that  what  moves  the  will 
is  somediing  in  the  preceding  state  of  mind.  The  state  of 
mind  may  have  reference  to  something  out  of  the  mind.  But 
what  is  out  of  the  mind  must  be  apprehended  or  contemplated 
•  — ^must  be  brought  within  the  view  of  the  mind,  before  it  can 
in  any  way  affect  it.  It  is  only  in  a  secondary  or  remote 
sense,  therefore,  that  external  objects  or  circumstances  can  be 
called  moiivest  or  be  said  to  move  the  will.  Motives  are, 
strictly  speaking,  $uijeetive*-M  they  are  internal  states  or 
affections  of  mind  in  the  agent. 

And  motives  may  be  called  subfectivet  not  only  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  external  objects  and  circumstances  which  may 
be  the  occasion  of  them,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  different 
effect  which  the  same  objects  and  circumstances  may  have, 
not  only  upon  different  individuals,  but  even  upon  the  same 
individuals,  at  different  times. 

A  man  of  slow  and  narrow  intellect  is  unable  to  perceive 
the  value  or  importance  of  an  object  when  presented  to  him, 
or  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  course  of  conduct  that 
may  be  pointod  out  to  him,  so  clearly  or  so  quickly  as  a  man 
of  large  and  vigorous  intellect.  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
with  the  same  motives  (oltfectively  considered)  presented  to 
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them,  the  (me  may  remain  indifferent  and  indolent  in  refer- 
ence to  the  advantage  held  ont,  while  the  other  will  at  once 
apprehend  and  pursue  it  A  man  of  cold  and  dnll  affeotiona 
will  contemplate  a  spectacle  of  pain  or  want,  without  feeling 
any  desire  or  making  any  exertion  to  relieve  it;  while  he 
whose  sensibilities  are  more  acute  and  lively,  will  instantly 
be  moved  to  the  most  active  and  generous  efforts.  An  injury 
done  to  one  man  will  rouse  him  at  once  to  a  phrenzy  of  indig- 
nation, which  will  prompt  him  to  the  most  extravagant  mea- 
sures of  retaliation  or  revenge ;  while,  in  anotiier  man,  it  will 
only  give  rise  to  a  moderate  feeling  of  resentment  An  action 
which  will  be  contemplated  with  horror  by  a  man  of  tender 
conscience,  will  be  done  without  compunction  by  him  whose 
moral  sense  has  not  been  sufficiently  exercised  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil.  In  short,  anything  external  to  tho 
mind  will  be  modified  in  its  effect,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  training  of  the  different  minds  within  the  view  of 
which  it  may  be  brought 

And  not  only  may  the  same  objects  differently  affect  dif- 
ferent minds,  but  also  the  same  minds,  at  different  times,  or 
under  different  circumstances.  He  who  is  suffering  the  pain 
of  hunger  may  be  tempted  to  steal  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
hunger ;  but  he  who  has  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  is  under 
no  such  temptation.  A  sum  of  money  which  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  bribe  one  man,  would  be  no  trial  to  the  honesty  of 
another.  Under  the  impulse  of  any  violent  passion,  con- 
siderations of  prudence  and  propriety  have  not  the  same 
weight  as  in  calmer  moments.  The  young  are  not  so  cautious, 
in  circumstances  of  danger  and  difficulty,  as  those  who  have 
attained  to  greater  age  and  experience.  Objects  appear  to  us 
in  "very  different  colours,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity,  in  society  and  in  solitude,  in  prospect 
and  in  possession. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  motives  are  in  their  naturj 
9ul>f€c(iee,  in  their  influence  individual^  and  in  their  issue 
variable. 
MTSnCISM  and  MTSTSBT  have  been  derived  from  fivt^,  to 
shut  up ;  hence  fiverfiu  one  who  shuts  up. 

"  The  epithet  sublime  is  strongly  and  happily  descriptive 
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of  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Plato,  by  the  lofty 
mysticism  of  his  philosophy,  and  even  by  the  remote  origin 
of  the  theological  fables  which  are  said  to  have  descended 
to  him  from  Orpheus."  * 

Mysticism  in  philosophy  is  the  belief  that  Qod  may  be  known 
face  to  face,  without  anything  intermediate.  It  is  a  yielding 
to  the  sentiment  awakened  by  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  and  a 
running  up  of  all  knowledge  and  all  duty  to  the  contem- 
plation and  lore  of  Him.' 

Mysticism  despairs  of  the  regular  process  of  science;  it 
belisTes  that  we  may  attain  directly,  without  the  aid  of  the 
senses  or  reason,  and  by  an  immediate  intuition,  the  real  and 
absolute  principle  of  all  truth,  God.  It  finds  God  either  in 
nature,  and  hence  sl physical  and  naturalistie  mysticism;  or  in 
the  poul,  and  hence  a  moral  and  metaphysical  mysticism.  It 
has  also  its  historical  views ;  and  in  history  it  considers  espe- 
cially that  which  represents  mysticism  in  full,  and  under  its 
most  regular  form,  that  is  religious ;  and  it  is  not  to  the  letter 
of  religions,  but  to  their  spirit,  that  it  clings;  hence  an 
attegarical  and  symbolical  mysticism.  Van  Helmont,  Ames, 
and  Pordage,  are  naturalistic  mystics;  Poiret  is  moral,  and 
Bonrignon  and  Fenelon  are  Divine  mystics.  Swedenborgf  s 
mysticism  includes  them  all. 

**  Whether  in  the  Yedas,  in  the  Platonists,  or  in  the  Hegelians, 
mysticism  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  ascribing  objecUvo 
existence  to  the  subjective  creations  of  our  own  faculties,  to 
ideas  or  feelings  of  the  mind;  and  believing  that  by  watching 
and  contemplating  these  ideas  of  its  own  making,  it  can  read 
in  them  what  takes  place  in  the  world  without."' 

The  Germans  have  two  words  for  mysticism;  myatik  and 
mysticismus.  The  former  they  use  in  a  favourable,  t^e  latter 
in  an  unfavourable  sense.  Just  as  we  say  piety  and  pietism, 
or  rationality  and  rationalism  ;  keeping  the  first  of  each  pair 
for  use,  the  second  for  abuse.^ 


•  Stewart,  PhUotnph.  EuayM^  U.,  chap.  5. 

•  Goujin,  HUL  M  <a  PkiUmph,  MocL,  premttre  aCrfo,  torn.  IL,  leQon  0, 10. 

•  MiU,  Leg^  b.  t^  ebap.  lii^  }  6. 

^  Yangban,  Biomrt  with  tht  Mjptict,  toI.  L,  p.  28. 
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MTSTICISM- 

Gou8in,>  Schmidt  (Car.).* 

KTTH  aad  MTTHOLOGT  {tivOoi,  a  tale;  >^$)*— "^  ^^  this 
term  (myih)  as  synonymous  with  *  invention,'  having  no  his- 
torical basis."* 

The  early  history  and  the  early  religion  of  all  nations  are 
full  of  fables.  Hence  it  is  that  myihs  have  been  divided  into 
the  traditional  and  the  theological,  or  the  historical  and  the 
religious,^ 

A  myth  is  a  narrative  framed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
some  general  truth,  a  law  of  nature,  a  moral  phenomenon,  or 
a  religious  idea,  the  different  phases  of  which  correspond  to 
.  t|ie  turn  of  the  narrative.  An  aUegory  agrees  with  it  in 
expressing  some  general  idea,  but  differs  from  it  in  this, — ^that 
In  the  aUegory  the  idea  was  developed  before  the  ybrm,  which 
was  invented  and  adapted  to  it.  The  aUegory  is  a  reflective 
and  artificial  process,  the  myth  springs  up  spontaneously  and 
by  a  kind  of  inspiration.  A  symbol  is  a  silent  myth,  which 
impresses  the  truths  which  it  conveys  not  by  successive  stages, 
but  at  once  ((svv,  /3aXXw)  throws  together  significant  images  of 
some  truth. 

Plato  has  introduced  the  myth  into  some  of  his  writings  in 
a  subordinate  way,  as  in  the  Oorgias,  the  Republic,  and  the 
Timceus. 

Blackwell,'  Huttner,«  Bacon,'  MuUer.* 

On  the  philosophic  value  of  myths,  see  Cousin,*  and  the 
Argument  of  his  translation  of  Piato, 

Some  good  remarks  on  the  difference  between  the  parahUf 
the  fable,  the  myth,  Ac,  will  be  found  in  Trench,* 


'  Bitt  qf  Med,  Pkihtoph^  toI.  li^  pp.  94-7. 

*  Euai  sur  la  Myiiiqua  du  Quatortieme  iiede.    Strubarg,  1838. 

*  Poooeke,  huUa  in  Greece,  p.  2,  note. 

^  Amonfc  the  early  natSonn,  every  troth  *  little  renote  from  oommon  epprehension 
WIS  embodied  in  their  religious  creed ;  so  that  this  seeond  clan  would  contain  tnjftht 
eonceminic  Deity,  morals,  physics,  astronomy,  and  metaphysics.  These  last  are  pu^ 
perly  called  jAUoeophemeg. 

*  LetUrt  Omoeming  Msflheioffy,  8to,  Lond.,  17i8. 

•  De  M^u  PlaionU,  4to,  Leipsio,  1788. 
"*  Onthe  Wi9dom,  qf  the  Andentt. 

•  UgthdUtgy:  Translated  by  Lettoh,  IBM. 

•  Qmre,  1828;  1  and  15  lefons.. 
'^  On  the  I^rahUs,  Introd. 
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MYTH  — 

On   the  different  yieirs  taken  of  Greek  mythology^  see 
Creiuer  and  Godfrey  Hermann. 
See  an  Essay  on  Comparative  Mythology,^  Grote.' 


JATPRA.— K  Nature. 

VATUEAL,  as  distinguished  from  Supernatural  or  Kiraenloiii. 

—  *<  The  only  distinct  meaning  of  the  word  natural  is  siaUd^ 
Jixed,  or  settled;  since  what  is  natural  as  much  reqoires  and 
presupposes  an  intelligent  agent  to  render  it  so,  that  is,  to 
affect  it  continually  or  at  stated  times,  as  what  is  supernatural 
or  miraculous  does  to  effect  it  for  once."* 
Satnral,  as  distinguished  from  Innate  or  Initinetiyet 

''There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,"  said  Mr.  Locke,* 
**  between  an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature;  between  some- 
thing imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  yery  original,  and 
something  that  we  being  ignorant  of,  may  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  by  the  use  and  application  of  our  natural  faculties* 
And  I  think  they  equally  forsake  the  truth  who,  running  into 
contrary  extremes,  either  affirm  an  innate  law,  or  deny  that 
there  is  a  law  knowable  by  the  light  of  nature,  without  the 
help  of  positive  revelation." 

**  Of  Uie  various  powers  and  faculties  we  possess,  there  are 
some  which  nature  seems  both  to  have  planted  and  reared,  so 
as  to  have  left  nothing  to  human  industry.  Such  are  the  powers 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and  which  are 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  or  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  kind.  There  are  other  powers,  of  which  nature 
hath  only  planted  the  seeds  in  our  minds,  but  hath  left  the 
rearing  of  them  to  human'  culture.'  It  is  by  the  proper  cul- 
ture of  these  that  we  are  capable  of  all  those  improvements  in 
intellectuals,  in  tastes,  and  in  morals,  which  exalt  and  dignify 
human  nature ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  or  per- 
version of  them  makes  its  degeneracy  and  corruption."* 

'IntbeQx/brti&MyflbrlSSe.  •  BiaL  i\f  Gneet,  r<A.  I,  p.  400. 

'  Batlcr,  Arudomf*  P«rt  L,  ebap.  1.  *  Euay  on  Sum.  2^id<r*teiMlL,  book  1^  A.  S. 

•  Tet  Dr.  IMd,  wboa  fpotking  of  naturai  rislits  {Act  How.,  «Haj  j.,  eh.  f )  rum  im» 
maU  M  ^jnonymoiu  with  natttroL 

•  Baid,  Jii««Ay,  dk.  1,  Met.  i. 
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VATITRAL  — 

'*  Whaterer  ideas,  vhateTer  priDciplos  ire  are  necesaartly  led 
to  acquire  by  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  these  faculties  which  are  essential  to  our 
preservation,  are  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  human  nature, 
no  less  than  those  which  are  implanted  in  the  mind  at  its  first 
formation."  > 

"  Acquired  perceptions  and  sentiments  may  be  tenned  lux- 
iural,  as  much  as  those  which  are  commonly  so  called,  if  they 
are  as  rarely  found  wanting."' 
H AXU  J&ALI8M  is  the  name  given  to  those  systems  of  the  philo- 
sophy oi  nature  which  explain  the  phenomena  by  a  blind  force 
acting  necessarily.  This  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  Lucretius,* 
and  was  held  by  Leucippus  and  Epicurus.  The  Systeme  de  la 
Nature  of  B'Holbach,  the  TraiU  de  la  Nature  of  Robinet,  and 
the  PhUosophie  de  la  Nature  of  Delisle  de  Sales,  also  contain  it. 

NaturalUm  in  the  fine  arts  is  opposed  to  idealism.  Of 
Albert  Burer  it  is  said  that  "  he  united  to  the  brilliant  deli- 
cacies of  Flemish  naturalism  the  most  elevated  and  varied  of 
Italian  idealism."^ 
HATTTBE  {nascor,  to  be  bom).  —  According  to  its  derivation, 
nature  should  mean  that  which  is  produced  or  bom ;  but  it 
also  means  that  which  produces  or  causes  to  be  bom.  The 
word  has  been  used  with  various  shades  of  meaning,  but  they 
may  all  be  brought  under  two  heads,  Naiura  NaturanSf  and 
Naiura  Naiurata. 

I.  Natura  Naiurans,  —  a.  The  Author  of  nature,  the  un- 
created Being  who  gave  birth  to  everything  that  is.  b.  The 
plastic  nature  or  energy  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Beity,  by, 
which  all  things  are  conserved  and  directed  to  their  ends  and 
uses,  c.  The  course  of  nature,  or  the  established  order  ac- 
cording to  which  the  universe  is  regulated. 

Alii  naturam  censent  esse  vim  guandam  sine  Haiione,  aentem 
motus  in  torpor ihus  necessaries;  alii  autem  tim  participem 
ordinis,  tanquam  via  progredientem^ 

II.  Natura  Naturaia. — a,  1.  The  works  of  nature,  both  mind 

>  Stewart,  JcL  and  M<ir,  Bw^  toI.  1.,  p.  851. 

•  MackiotMh,  FrtUmm.  JHsmi^  p.  67.  •  Jk  Rtrum  JVUnnu 
«  Laborto,  Handbook  tff  the  Middle  Jge$. 

•  Ctewro,  Ik  XaL  Jkontm,  lib.  U. 
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and  matter.  3.  The  visible  or  material  creation,  as  distinct 
from  God  and  the  soul,  which  is  the  object  of  ncUural  science. 

"  The  term  nature  is  used  sometimes  in  a  wider,  sometimes 
in  a  narrower  extension.  When  employed  in  its  most  exten- 
sive meaning,  it  embraces  the  two  worlds  of  mind  and  matter. 
When  employed  in  its  more  restricted  signification,  it  is  a 
synonym  for  the  latter  only,  and  is  then  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  former.  In  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  word  fvo^ 
was  general  in  its  meaning ;  and  the  great  branch  of  philoso- 
phy, styled  *  physical  or  physiological^*  included  under  it  not 
only  the  sciences  of  matter,  but  also  those  of  mind.  With  us» 
the  term  nature  is  more  vaguely  extensive  than  the  terms 
physics,  physical,  physiology,  physiological,  or  even  than  the 
adjective,  natural;  whereas,  in  the  philosophy  of  Germany, 
natur  and  its  correlatives,  whether  of  Greek  or  Latin  deriva- 
tion, are,  in  general,  expressive  of  the  world  of  matter  in  con- 
trast to  the  world  of  intelligence.''  ^ 

6.  Nature  as  opposed  to  art,  all  physical  canses,  all  the 
forces  which  belong  to  physical  beings,  organic  or  inorganic, 
c.  The  nature  or  essence  of  any  particular  being  or  class  of 
beings,  that  which  makes  it  what  it  is. 

"The  word  nature  has  been  used  in  two  senses, — viz., 
actively  and  passively ;  energetic  (= forma  formans),  and 
material  (^/ormaformata).  In  the  first  it  signifies  the  in- 
ward principle  of  whatever  is  requisite  for  the  reality  of  a 
thing  as  existent;  while  the  essence,  or  essential  property,  sig- 
nifies the  inner  principle  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  possir 
bility  of  a  thing.  Hence,  in  accurate  language,  we  say  the 
essence  of  a  mathematical  circle  or  geometrical  figure,  not  the 
nature,  because  in  the  conception  of  forms,  purely  geometrical, 
there  is  no  expression  or  implication  of  their  real  existence. 
In  the  second  or  material  sense  of  the  word  nature,  we  mean 
by  it  the  sum  total  of  all  things,  as  far  as  they  are  objects  of 
our  senses,  and  consequently  of  possible  experience — the 
Rggregftte  of  phenomena,  whether  existing  for  our  outer 
senses,  or  for  our  inner  sense.  The  doctrine  concerning  na- 
ture,  would  therefore  (the  word  physiology  being  both  am- 

*  0tr  W.  Hamnton,  JSeftft  Worltj  p.  210,  note. 
30  X 
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HATTTELE— 

biguous  in  itself,  and  already  otherwise  appropriated)  be  more 
properly  entitled  phenomenology,  distinguished  into  its  two 
grand  divisions,  somatology^  and  psychology."' 
HATITBE  (Course  or  Power  of).—"  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
what  men  commonly  call  the  cottrae  of  nature,  or  the  power  of 
nature.  The  course  of  nature,  truly  and  properly  speaking,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  wiU  of  God  producing  certain  effects  in  a 
continued,  regular,  constant,  and  uniform  manner;  which 
course  or  manner  of  acting,  being  in  every  movement  per- 
fectly arbitrary,  is  as  easy  to  be  altered  at  any  time  as  to  be 
preserved.  And  if  (as  seems  most  probable),  this  continual 
acting  upon  matter  be  performed  by  the  subsen^iency  of  cre- 
ated intelligences  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Supreme 
Creator,  then  it  is  easy  for  any  of  them,  and  as  much  within 
their  natural  power  (by  the  permission  of  God),  to  alter  the 
course  of  nature  at  any  time,  or  in  any  respect,  as  it  is  to  pre- 
serve  or  continue  it."  • 

"All  things  are  artificial,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  for 
nature  is  the  art  of  God."  The  antithesis  of  nature  and  art  is 
a  celebrated  doctrine  in  the  peripatetic  philosophy.  Natural 
things  are  distinguished  from  artificial,  inasmuch  as  they  have, 
what  the  latter  are  without,  an  intrinsic  principle  of  forma- 
tion."* 

*' Nature**  said  Dr.  Reid,*  "  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  efficient 
cause  of  innumerable  effects  which  fall  daily  under  observation. 
But  if  it  be  asked  what  ncUure  is  ?  whether  the  first  universal 
cause'  or  a  subordinate  one  ?  whether  one  or  many  ?  whether 
intelligent  or  unintelligent? — upon  these  points  we  find  various 
conjectures  and  theories,  but  no  solid  ground  upon  which  we 
can  rest.  And  I  apprehend  the  wisest  men  are  they  who  are 
sensible  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter." 

The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  wrote  an  Enqidry  into  the  vulgarly 

>  Both  theie  tre  included  In  the  title  of  ft  work  which  appeared  more  than  thirtj 
year*  ago,  — tIi.,  Somatoptychonologia. 

*  Coleridge,  Friend,  p.  410. 

*  Clarke,  Evidmou  of  Nat.  and  XiViaUd  Rttiffion,  p.  300,  4th  edit 

*  Arist.,  De  (kn.,  Anim,  II.,  e.  1.  •  Ad.  Paw.,  wn»y  I.,  cb.  5. 

*  Natura  ett  principium  d  oauMOt  ^cUns  omnium  rertm  naiurul^tm,  guo  tentu  a 
wtaibtu  phihiophut  eum  Dw  eonftmdebetUtr.  —  Cicero,  De  KaL  Dtar^  lib.  I,  c  8,  aiut 
Ub.  iL,  e.  22^  32. 
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received  notion  o/NcUurey  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  interposing  any  subordinate  energy  between  tho 
Creator  and  Uis  works.' 

Hatnre  or  Porce  (Plastic)  {ftTMaoia,  to  form),  was  the  name 
given  by  ancient  physiologists  to  a  power  to  which  they  attri- 
buted the  formation  of  the  germs  and  tissues  of  organized  and 
living  beings.  In  opposition  to  tho  doctrine  of  Democritus, 
who  explained  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  means  of  matter 
and  motion,  and  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Strato,  who 
taught  that  matter  was  the  only  substance,  but  in  itself  a 
living  and  active  force,  Cudworth  maintained  that  there  is  a 
plastic  nahire,  a  spiritual  energy,  intermediate  between  the 
Creator  and  His  works,  by  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
produced.  To  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  Deity  would  be,  he  thought,  to  make  the  course  of 
nature  miraculous ;  and  he  could  not  suppose  tho  agency  of 
the  Deity  to  be  exerted  directly,  and  yet  monstrosities  and 
defects  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature.  How  far  the  facts 
warrant  such  an  hypothesis,  or  how  far  such  an  hypothesis 
explains  the  facts,  may  be  doubted.  But  the  hypothesis  is  not 
much  different  from  that  of  the  anima  mundiy  or  soul  of  matr 
ter,  which  had  the  countenance  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  as 
well  as  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  later  philosophers. — 
F.  Anima  Mundi. 

Hatnre  (Philosophy  of).  —  The  philosophy  of  nature  includes 
all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  ori- 
gin and  on-goings  of  the  physical  universe.  Some  of  these 
have  been  noticed  under  Matter — q,  v.  And  for  an  account  of 
the  various  Philosophies  of  nature,  see  T.  H.  Martin,*  J.  B. 
Stallo,  A.M.* 
HATU&E  (Law  of). — By  the  law  of  Nature  is  meant  that  law  of 
justice  and  bencvoleuce  which  is  written  on  the  heart  of  every 
man,  and  which  teaches  him  to  do  to  others  as  he  would  wish 
that  they  should  do  unto  him.  It  was  long  called  the  law  of 
nature  and  ofnaiions,  because  it  is  natural  to  men  of  all  nations.^ 

*  12mo,  LondL,  1785. 

*  PhUctophU  SJfiniualitte  de  la  Naturtj  2  torn.,  Parle,  1849. 

*  Oeiural  PrindpUM  o/PhUotaph.  qf  NaUrt,  Lond^  1848. 

*  Quod  naluraUt  ratio  inter  omnei  homines  omutUuit,  id  apud  omna  pcpuXos  ptrtBjut 
ctatoditHr,  voeaturquejut  genlium ;  quasi  qunjurt  omtut  genla  utim^Kr.— Gains. 
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But  by  the  phrase  law  of  nations  is  now  meant  international 
law,  and  by  the  law  of  nature,  natural  law.  It  is  not  meant 
by  the  phrase  that  there  is  a  regular  system  or  code  of  laws 
made  known  by  the  light  of  nature  in  which  all  men  eyery- 
where  acquiesce,  but  that  there  are  certaili  great  principles 
nniyersally  acknowledged,  and  in  accordance  with  which  men 
feel  themselves  bound  to  regulate  their  conduct. 

**  Why  seek  the  law  or  rule  in  the  world  ?  What  would  you 
answer  when  it  is  alleged  to  be  within  you,  if  you  would  only 
listen  to  it  ?  Tou  are  like  a  dishonest  debtor  who  asks  for  the 
bill  against  him  when  he  has  it  himself.  Quod  petU  inhu 
Tiahes,  All  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  two  tables  of  Moses,  the 
twelre  tables  of  the  Romans,  and  all  the  good  laws  in  the 
world,  are  but  copies  and  extracts,  which  will  be  produced  in 
judgment  against  thee  who  hidest  the  original  and  pre- 
tendest  not  to  know  what  it  is,  stifling  as  much  as  possible 
that  light  which  shines  within  thee,  but  which  would  never 
have  been  without  and  humanly  published  but  that  that  which 
was  within,  all  celestial  and  dinne,  had  been  contemned  and 
forgotten." » 

According  to  Grotius,  ^^Jua  naturdle  est  didatum  reeUt  ra- 
iionis,  indieans,  actui  alieui^  ex  «qus  convenientia,  vel  dUeonve" 
nientia  cum  ipsa  natura  rationali,  inesse  moralem  turpitudinemf 
ant  necessitatem  moralem;  ei  eonsegtienter  ab  authore  naiuras, 
ipso  Deo,  falem  actum  aui  vetari  aut  prcecipi," 

"Jus  gentium  is  used  to  denote,  not  international  law,  but 
positive  or  instituted  law,  so  far  as  it  is  common  to  all 
nations.  When  the  Romans  spoke  of  international  law,  they 
termed  it  Jus  Feciale,  the  law  of  heralds,  or  international 
envoys."' 

Selden,*  Grotius,*  Puffendorff,*  Sanderson,*  Tyrell,^  Cul- 
verwell." 
HATTTEtE  (of  Things).— The  following  may  be  given  as  an  outline 
of  the  views  of  those  philosophers,  Cudworth,  Clarke,  Price, 

>  ChuTon,  J)e  la  Sagttn,  Ht.  U^  ehtip.  3,  No.  4. 

•  Wbewell,  MaraJUiyy  No.  1189.  •  Dt  Jvrt  NiituraU,  lib.  i,  o.  8. 
*J>eJure  BeOi  H  FiausiM,  Fntegom^  feet  6,  fl^  lib.  L,  cap.  1,  Met  10. 

•  Jh  Officio  Hcmmit  d  Citmf ,  lib.  iiL,  e.  8. 

•  Dt  OUiff.  Omtdenlia,  Pradoet  Qoarta,  Mct  SO-21. 

^  On, £»w4^Natmrt,  •  JHseouru qflht  lAgU i^IMmn. 
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and  others,  T^ho  place  the  foundation  of  virtue  in  the  nature, 
reaaon,  and  fitness  of  things :  — 

"Everything  is  what  it  is,  by  having  a  nature.  As  all 
things  have  not  the  same  nature,  there  must  be  different 
rdaiions,  resjyects,  or  proportions,  of  some  things  towards  others, 
and  a  consequent ^/ne«9  or  unfitness,  in  the  application  of  dif- 
ferent things,  or  different  relations,  to  one  another.  It  is  the 
same  with  persons.  There  is  &Jitness,  or  suitableness  of  certain 
circumstances  to  certedn persons,  and  an  unsuitableness  of  oihen. 
And  from  the  different  relations  of  different  persons  to  one 
another,  there  necessarily  arises  t^Jitness  or  unfitness  of  certain 
manners  of  behaviour  of  some  persons  towards  others,  as  well 
as  in  respect  to  the  things  and  circumstances  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Now,  we  stand  in  various  relations  to  God, 
as  our  Creator,  our  Preserver,  our  Benefactor,  our  Governor, 
and  our  Judge.  We  cannot  contemplate  these  relations,  with- 
out seeing  or  feeling  a  Rectitude  or  Rightness  in  cherishing 
certain  affections  and  discharging  certain  services  towards  Him, 
and  a  Wrongness  in  neglecting  to  do  so,  or  in  manifesting  a 
different  disposition,  or  following  a  different  course  of  action. 
We  stand,  also,  in  various  relations  to  our  fellow-creatures ; 
some  of  them  inseparable  from  our  nature  and  condition  as 
human  beings,  such  as  the  relations  of  parent  and  child, 
brother  and  friend;  and  others  which  may  bo  voluntarily 
established,  such  as  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  master 
and  servant.  And  we  cannot  conceive  of  these  relations 
without  at  the  same  time  seeing  a  Rectitude  or  Rightness  in 
cherishing  suitable  affections  and  following  a  suitable  course 
of  action.  Not  to  do  so  we  see  and  feel  to  be  Wrong.  We 
may  even  be  said  to  stand  in  various  relations  to  the  objects 
around  us  in  the  world;  and,  when  we  contemplate  our 
nature  and  condition,  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  in  certain  manners 
of  behaviour,  a  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  have  been  placed.  Now,  Rectitude  or 
conformity  with  those  relations  which  arise  from  the  nature 
and  condition  of  man,  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  fictitious.  It  is 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  God  was  under  no  necessity 
to  create  human  beings.  But,  in  calling  them  into  existence, 
he  must  have  given  them  a  nature,  and  thus  have  constituted 

30* 
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thd  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  Him  and  to  other  beings. 
There  is  a  suitableness  or  congruity,  between  these  relations 
and  certain  manners  of  behayionr.  Reason,  or  the  Moral 
Faculty,  perceives  and  approves  of  this  suitableness  or  con* 
gruity.  The  Divine  mind  must  do  the  same,  for  the  relations 
were  constituted  by  God  ;  and  conformity  to  them  must  be  in 
accordance  with  His  will.  So  that  Conscience,  when  truly 
enlightened,  is  a  ray  from  the  Divine  Reason  ;  and  the  moral 
law,  which  it  reveals  to  us,  is  Eternal  and  Immutable  as  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  things."  ■ 
HATUfiE  (Human).— As  to  the  different  senses  in  which  nature 
may  bo  understood,  and  the  proper  meaning  of  the  maxim. 
Follow  naivre,  —  see  Butler." 
VECE88ITY  (ne  and  cesso,  that  which  cannot  cease).  —  "I  have 
one  thing  to  observe  of  the  several  kinds  of  ntcessilyy  that  the 
idea  of  some  sort  of  firm  connection  runs  through  them  all : — 
and  that  is  the  proper  general  import  of  the  name  necessity. 
Connection  of  mental  or  verbal  propositions,  or  of  their 
respective  parts,  makes  up  the  idea  of  logical  necessity, — 
connection  of  end  and  means  makes  up  the  idea  of  moral 
necessity y  —  connection  of  causes  and  effects  is  physical  neee^ 
sity, — and  connection  of  existence  and  essence  is  metaphysical 
necessity"* 

Logical  necessity  is  that  which,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  proposition,  cannot  but  be.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  man 
be  a  rational  animal,  because  these  are  the  terms  in  which  he 
is  defined. 

Moral  necessity  is  that  without  which  the  effect  cannot  well 
be,  although,  absolutely  speaking  it  may.  A  man  who  is  lame 
is  under  a  moral  necessity  to  use  some  help,  but  absolutely  he 
may  not. 

**  The  phrase  moral  necessity  is  used  variously ;  sometimes  it 
is  used  for  necessity  of  moral  obligation.  So  we  say  a  man  is 
under  necessity^  when  he  is  under  bonds  of  duty  and  conscience 
from  which  he  cannot  be  discharged.  Sometimes  by  moral 
necessity  is  meant  that  sure  connection  of  things  that  is  n 

<  Manual  <^  Mor.  PkiL,  p.  134. 

*  27iree  Sarmimt  en  Bum,  NiOufu 

*  WaterUnd,  VTorfct,  toI.  ir.,  p.  432. 
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foundation  for  infallible  certainty.  In  this  sense  moral  n«re»- 
«t7y  signifioe  mnch  the  same  as  that  high  degree  of  probability, 
which  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  satisfy  mankind  in  their  con- 
duct and  behaviour  in  the  world.  Sometimes  by  moral  necu- 
tily  is  meant  that  neeesaiiy  of  connection  and  consequence 
which  arises  from  such  moral  causes  as  the  strength  of  incli- 
nation or  motivesi  and  the  connection  which  there  is  in  many 
cases  between  them,  and  such  certain  volitions  and  actions. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  use  the  phrase  moral  necessity  in  the 
following  discourse."  * 

"  By  natural  (or  physical)  necessity,  as  applied  to  men,  I 
mean  such  necessity  as  men  are  under  through  the  force  of 
natural  causes.  Thus  men  placed  in  certain  circumstances, 
are  the  subjects  of  particular  sensations  by  necessity;  they 
feel  pain  when  their  bodies  are  wounded ;  they  see  the  objects 
placed  before  them  in  a  clear  light,  when  their  eyes  are  opened: 
so  they  assent  to  the  truths  of  certain  propositions  as  soon  as 
the  terms  are  understood ;  as  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
that  black  is  not  white,  that  two  parallel  lines  can  never  cross 
one  another ;  so  by  a  natural  (a  physical)  necessity  men's 
bodies  move  downwards  when  there  is  nothing  to  support 
them."" 

Necessity  is  characteristic  of  idecLS  and  of  actions.  A  neces- 
sary idea  is  one  the  contrary  of  which  cannot  be  entertained 
by  the  human  mind ;  as  every  change  implies  a  cause.  Neces- 
sity and  universality  are  the  marks  of  certain  ideas  which  are 
.  native  to  the  human  mind,  and  not  derived  from  experience. 
A  necessary  adion  is  one  the  contrary  of  which  is  impossible. 
Necessity  is  opposed  to  freedom,  or  to  free-will. — F.  Libbrtt. 
XBCE88ITT  (Doctrine  of). 

"  There  are  two  schemes  of  necessity, — ^the  necessitation  by 
efficient — the  necessitation  hj  final  causes.  The  former  is  brute 
or  blind  fate ;  the  latter  rational  determinism.  Though  their 
practical  results  be  the  same,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished."* 

LeibnitsB*  distinguishes  between — 

1.  Hypothetical  necessity,  as  opposed  to  absolute  necessity,  as 

«  BdwardA,  Warkt,  toI.  L,  p.  lift.  •  lUd,  toI.  I.,  ^  149. 

*  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  J?«uf  «  Work$,  p.  87,  noU. 
«  la  hit  ruth  Paper  to  Dr.  Clarke,  p.  157. 
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that  which  tho  supposition  or  the  hypothesis  of  God's  foresight 
and  preordination  lays  upon  future  contingents. 

2.  Logical^  mdaphysticaU  or  maihtmaiical  necessity ,  which 
takes  place  because  the  opposite  implies  a  contradiction ;  and 

3.  Moral  necessity,  whereby  a  wise  being  chooses  the  best, 
and  every  mind  follows  the  strongest  inclination. 

Dr.  Clarke  *  replies,  "  Necessity,  in  philosophical  questions, 
always  signifies  absolute  necessity.  Ilypotheiical  necessity  and 
moral  necessity  are  only  figurative  ways  of  speaking,  and  in 
philosophical  strictness  of  truth,  are  no  necessity  at  all.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  a  thing  must  be,  when  it  is  supposed 
that  it  is,  or  that  it  is  to  he  (which  is  hypothetical  necessity). 
Neither  is  the  question  whether  it  be  true,  that  a  good  being, 
continuing  to  be  good,  cannot  do  evil ;  or  a  wise  being,  con- 
tinuing to  be  wise,  cannot  act  unwisely ;  or  a  veracious  person, 
continuing  to  be  vei^acious,  cannot  tell  a  lie  (which  is  moral 
necessity).  But  the  true  and  only  question  in  philosophy  con- 
cerning liberty,  is,  whether  the  immediate  physical  cause,  or 
principle  of  action  be  indeed  in  him  whom  we  call  the  agent ; 
or  whether  it  be  some  other  reason,  which  is  the  real  cause  by 
operating  upon  the  agent,  and  making  him  to  be  not  indeed 
an  agent,  but  a  mere  patient.*' 
HECE8SITT  (Logical). 

**  The  scholastic  philosophers  have  denominated  one  species 
of  necessity — necessitas  consequentice,  and  another — neeessUas 
consequeniis.  The  former  is  an  ideal  or  formal  necessity;  the 
inevitable  dependence  of  one  thought  upon  another,  by  reason 
of  our  intelligent  nature.  The  latter  is  a  real  or  material 
necessity;  the  inevitable  dependence  of  one  iJiing  upon  another 
because  of  its  own  nature.  The  former  is  a  logical  necessity, 
common  to  all  legitimate  consequence,  whatever  be  the  material 
modality  of  its  objects.  The  latter  is  an  extra-logical  necessity, 
over  and  above  the  syllogistic  inference,  and  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  modality  of  the  consequent.  This  ancient  distinction 
modem  philosophers  have  not  only  overlooked  but  confounded. 
(See  contrasted  the  doctrines  of  the  Aphrodisian,  and  of  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart.')  — Sir  William  Hamilton.' 

<  p.  187.  *  Id  Di99crtaUont  on  Reld,  p.  701,  note. 

'  DUeunUmt,  p.  141. 
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HBOATIOH  (nego,  to  deny),  is  the  absence  of  that  whicli  does  not 
naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  or  which  has 
no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to  be  present  with  it ;  as  when 
we  say  —  A  stone  is  inanimate,  or  blind,  or  deaf,  that  is,  has 
no  life,  nor  sight,  nor  hearing ;  or  when  we  say — A  carpenter 
or  fisherman  is  unlearned ;  these  are  mere  negations.'^ 

According  to  Thomas  Aquinas,'  simple  negation  denies  to 
a  thing  some  certain  realities  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
nature  of  the  same.  Privation,  on  the  contrary,  is  deficiency 
in  some  reality  which  belongs  to  the  notion  of  the  being. — V, 
Pmtation. 

In  simple  apprehension  there  is  no  affirmation  or  denial, 
ao  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  negatiye  ideas,  notions, 
or  conceptions.  In  truth,  some  that  are  so  called  represent 
the  most  positive  realities ;  as  infinity,  immensity,  immortality, 
&c.  But  in  some  ideas,  as  in  that  of  blindness,  deafness,  in- 
sensibility, there  is,  as  it  were,  a  taking  away  of  something 
from  the  object  of  which  these  ideas  are  entertained.  But  this 
is  privation  {ottfojeii)  rather  than  negation  (ofto^aoii).  And 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  negation  implies  some  anterior 
conception  of  the  object  of  which  the  negation  is  made.  Ab- 
solute negation  is  impossible.  We  have  no  idea  of  nothing. 
It  is  but  a  word.* 
HIHILI8H  (nikUt  nihilum,  nothing),  is  scepticism  carried  to  the 
denial  of  all  existence.  « 

"  The  sum  total,''  says  Fichte, ''  is  this.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  permanent  either  without  me  or  within  me,  but  only 
an  unceasing  change.  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of.  any  ex- 
istence, not  even  of  my  own.  I  myself  know  nothing,  and  am 
nothing.  Images  (Bilder)  there  are ;  they  constitute  aU  that 
apparently  exists,  and  what  they  know  of  themselves  is  after 
the  manner  of  images ;  images  that  pass  and  vanish  without 
there  being  aught  to  witness  their  transition ;  that  consist  in 
fact  of  the  images  of  images,  without  significance  and  without 
an  aim.  I  myself  am  one  of  these  images ;  nay,  I  am  not  even 
thus  much,  but  only  a  confused  image  of  images.  All  reality 
is  converted  into  a  marvellous  dream  without  a  life  to  dream  of, 

^  Wftttis  Log.,  pari  i.,  chap.  2,  Met  S. 

*  Summa,  p.  i.,  qu.  48,  art.  6. 

*  IHcL  da  aeknca  PhOMoph, 
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and  without  a  mind  to  dream ;  into  a  dream  made  up  only  of 
a  drenm  itself.  Perception  is  a  dream ;  thought,  the  source 
of  all  the  existence  and  all  the  reality  which  I  imogine  to  my- 
self of  my  existence,  of  my  power,  of  my  destination — ^is  the 
dream  of  that  dream." ' 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Hume  Tesolved  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness  into  impressions  and  ideas.  And  as  according 
to  Berkeley,  sensitive  impressions  were  no  proof  of  external 
realities,  so  according  to  Hume,  ideas  do  not  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  mind  —  so  that  there  is  neither  matter  nor  mind,  for 
anything  that  we  can  prove. 
HIHILTTM  or  K OTHIKO  "  is  that  of  which  everything  can 
truly  be  denied,  and  nothing  can  be  truly  affirmed.  So  that 
the  idea  of  nothing  (if  I  may  so  speak)  is  absolutely  the  negar 
tion  of  all  ideas.  The  idea,  therefore,  either  of  a  finite  or 
infinite  nothing,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms."  ' 

Nothing,  taken  positively,  is  what  does  not  but  may  exist, 
as  a  river  of  milk — taken  negatively,  it  is  that  which  does  not 
and  cannot  exist,  as  a  square  circle,  a  mountain  without  a 
valley.  Nothing  positively  is  ens  potentiale.  Nothing  nega- 
tively is  non  ens.  t 
VOMIKALISM  [nomen,  a  name.),  is  the  doctrine  that  general 
notions,  such  as  the  notion  of  a  tree,  have  no  realities  cor- 
responding to  them,  and  have  no  existence  but  as  names 
or  words.  The  doctrine  directly  opposed  to  it  is  realism. 
To  the  intermediate  doctrine  of  concepttialism,  nominalism  is 
closely  allied.  It  may  be  called  the  envelope  of  conceptualtsm^ 
while  conceptualitm  is  the  letter  or  substance  of  nominalism. 
''If  nominalism  sets  out  from  conceptualism,  conceptualism 
should  tenhinate  in  nominalism,*'  says  Mons.  Cousin.* 

Universalia  ante  rem,  is  the  watchword  of  the  Fealist^; 
Universalia  in  re,  of  tho  Conceptualists ;  Universalia  post  rem^ 
of  the  Nominalists,  The  Nominalists  were  called  Terminists 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.* 

"The   Terminists,  among  whom  I  was,  are  so  called  be- 

<  Sir  William  Hnmllton,  SeicTt  Worls,  p.  120,  note. 

*  Clarke,  Answer  to  Sevmtk  Letter,  note. 

■  Inirod.  ttux  ouvraga  inidits  cTAbaHaird,  4to^  Purlii,  1836^  p.  18L 

*  BslUntyne,  Examin.  qf  Hum,  Mind,  cbep.  3,  lect  4. 
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cauBe  they  speak  of  a  thing  in  its  own  proper  words,  and  do 
not  apply  them  after  a  strange  sort.  They  are  also  called 
Occamists,  from  Ockham  their  founder.  He  was  an  able  and 
a  sensible  man."  > 

In  asserting  that  nniversals  existed,  but  only  in  the  mind, 
Ockham  agreed  exactly  with  the  modem  Concepiualists. — F. 
Univsrsam. 
HOH  SEQUITUB  (it  does  not  follow ;  the  inference  is  not  neces- 
sary.) —  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substantive ;  and  an  incon- 
clusiye  inference  is  called  a  non  sequiiur, 
HOO€K)HIE  (vcvi,  mind;  yoi'Of,  birth,  or  generation).  —  ''Leib* 
nitz  has  intellectualised  sensations,  Locke  has  sensualized 
notions,  in  that  system  which  I  might  call  a  noogonie,  in  place 
of  admitting  two  different  sources  of  our  representations^ 
which  are  objectively  valid  only  in  their  connection.'" 
HOOLOOY  (yov(,  mind;  Xoyo;),  is  a  term  proposed  by  Mens. 
Paffe,'  to  denote  the  science  of  intellectual  facts,  or  the  facts 
of  intellect;    and  pathology  (psychological),  to  denote  the 
science  of  the  phenomenes  affectifs,  or  feeling,  or  sensibility. 

The  use  of  the  term  is  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  as  the 
title  given  to  Treatises  on  the  doctrine  of  First  Principles,  by 
Calovius,  in  1651 ;  Mejerus,  in  1662 ;.  Wagnerus,  in  1670 ;  and 
Zeidlerus,  in  1680  —  and  he  has  said,  **  The  correlatives  noetic 
and  diaiioeiic  would  afford  the  best  philosophical  designations, 
the  former  for  an  intuitive  principle,  or  truth  at  first  hand ; 
the  latter  for  a  demonstrative  proposition,  or  truth  at  second 
hand.  Noology  or  noologicaly  dianoialogy  and  dianoialogicai, 
would  be  also  technical  terms  of  much  convenience  in  various 
departments  of  philosophy.'' 

Mons.  Ampere  proposed  to  designate  the  sciences  which 
treat  of  the  human  mind  Lea  sciences  Noologiques, 

"  If,  instead  of  considering  the  olfjects  of  our  knowledge,  we 
consider  its  origin,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  either  derived  from 
experience  alone,  or  from  reason  alone ;  hence  empirical  phi- 
losophers and  those  which  Kant  calls  noologists:  at  their  head 

<  Latb«r,  TahU  Ta3Je,  p.  540-Z 

*  Kant,  Orit.  «U  la  Raiaon  Pure,  pp.  820^  S27. 

*  Sur  la  SmMtbiUU,  p.  30. 

*  SHcPs  Wbrkt,  note  a,  aeet  6,  p.  770. 
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are  Aristotle  and  Plato  among  the  ancients,  and  Locke  and 
Leibnits  among  the  modems."  > 
HOKM  {iiortna,  from  yn^tfUK,  a  square  or  rule  of  builders),  is  used 
as  synonymous  with  law.    Anything  not  in  aooorduioe  with 
the  law  is  said  to  be  abnormal, 

"  There  is  no  uniformity,  no  fionna,  principle,  or  role,  per- 
ceivable in  the  distribution  of  the  primeral  natural  agents 
through  the  universe."* 
HOnOH  {nosco,  to  know).  —  Bolingbroke'  says,  ''I  distinguish 
here  between  ideas  and  notionM^  for  it  seems  to  me,  that,  as  we 
compound  simple  into  complex  ideas,  so  the  composition  we 
make  of  simple  and  complex  ideas  may  be  called,  more  pro- 
perly, and  with  less  confusion  and  ambiguity,  notions" 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  "The  mind  being  once  furnished  with 
simple  ideas,  it  can  put  them  together  in  several  compositions, 
and  so  make  variety  of  complex  ideas^  without  examining 
whether  they  exist  so  together  in  nature,  and  hence  I  think 
it  is  that  these  ideas  are  called  noiionSt  as  they  had  their  origi- 
nal and  constant  existence  more  in  the  thoughts  of  men  than 
in  the  reality  of  things." 

'*  The  distinction  of  idecu^  strictly  so  called,  and  notions^  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  important  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind.  Nor  do  we  owe  it,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  Berkeley. 
It  was  virtually  taken  by  Descartes  and  the  Cartesians,  in  their 
discrimination  of  ideas  of  imagination,  and  ideas  of  intelligence ; 
it  was  in  terms  vindicated  against  Locke,  by  Serjeant,  Stilling- 
fleet,  Norris,  Z.  Mayne,  Bishop  Brown,  and  others.  Bonnet 
signalized  it ;  and  under  the  contrast  of  Anschauungen  and 
Begriffe,  it  has  long  been  an  established  and  classical  discrimi- 
nation with  the  philosophers  of  Germany.  Nay,  Reid  himself 
suggests  it  in  the  distinction  he  requires  between  imagination 
and  conception, — a  distinction  which  he  unfortunately  did  not 
carry  out,  and  which  Mr.  Stewart  still  more  unhappily  per- 
verted. The  terms  notion  and  conception  (or  more  correctly 
concept  in  this  sense),  should  be  reserved  to  express  what  we 
comprehend  but  cannot  picture  in  imaginaiion,  such  as  a  relft- 

*  IleodcnoD,  Pkdo9oph.  f^f  Katdt  p.  172. 

*  Mill,  Log^  b.  iii.,  eh.  18,  }  8. 

*  Etny  1^  On  Human  Knowledge,  vcct  3. 

«  Ettttif  on  Htm.  Cndergtand^  book  11^  ch.  23. 
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tion,  a  general  term,  &c.  The  word  idea,  as  one  prostituted  to 
aU  meanings,  it  were  better  to  discard.  As  for  the  represen- 
tations of  imagination  or  pbantasj,  I  would  employ  the  term 
image  or  phantasm,  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  these 
terms  are  applied  to  denote  the  representations  not  of  our 
Tisible  perceptions  merely,  as  the  term  taken  literally  would 
indicate,  but  of  our  sensible  perceptions  in  general.' 

Notion  is  more  general  in  its  signification  than  idea.  Idea 
is  merely  a  conception,  or  at  most  a  necessary  and  universal 
conception.  Notion  implies  all  this  and  more, — a  judgment  or 
series  of  judgments,  and  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
object.  Thus  we  speak  of  having  no  notion  or  knowledge  of  a 
thing,  and  of  haying  some  notion  or  knowledge.  It  began  to 
be  used  by  Descartes,'  and  soonr  came  into  current  use  among 
French  philosophers.  It  enables  us  to  steer  clear  of  the  td«a# 
of  Plato,  of  the  species  of  the  scholastics,  and  of  the  images  of 
the  empirical  school.  Hence  Dr.  Reid  tells  us  that  he  used  it 
in  preference.' 

Des  Maistre^  uses  the  French  word  notion  as  synonymous 
with  pure  idea,  or  innate  idea,  underiyed  from  sense. 

ChalybiBUs,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eddersheim  (the  translator  of 
his  work),  says,  *'  In  English  as  in  French,  the  word  idea, 
idle,  is  applied,  without  distinction,  to  a  representation,  to  a 
notion,  in  short  to  eyery  mental  conception;  while  in  Ger- 
man, in  scientific  language,  a  yery  careful  distinction  is  made 
between  sensuous  *vorsiellung'  (representation),  abstract  'ver- 
standes-begrif'  (intellectual  notion),  and  *idee7i'  (ideas),  of 
reaaon." 

Notions  or  concepts  are  clear  and  distinct,  or  obscure  and 
indistinct.  **A  concept  is  said  to  be  clear  when  the  degree  of 
conaoiousness  is  such  as  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  as  a  whole 
from  others,  and  obscure  when  the  degree  of  consciousness  is 
insufficient  to  accomplish  this.  A  concept  is  said  to  be  distinct 
when  the  amount  of  consciousness  is  such  as  enables  us  to  dis- 
eriminate  from  each  other  the  seyeral  characters  or  constituent 
parts  of  which  the  concept  is  the  sum,  and  indistinct  or  cot^ 

'  Sir  Will.  HamQtoo,  JSeuTi  Works,  p.  291,  notew 

*  In  bis  Segttla  ad  Dirtatianem  IngenU,  *  Did.  del  SeUneet  PMofopA. 

^SririudtaLltterdHmrgh,  p.  104. 
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fu9ed  when  the  amount  of  consciousness  requisite  for  this  is 
wanting."  In  the  darkness  of  night  there  is  no  perception  of 
ohjects,  this  is  obsmrity.  As  light  dawns  we  begin  to  see 
objects,  this  is  indistinctness.  As  morning  advances  we  make 
a  distinction  between  trees  and  houses,  and  fields  and  rivers, 
as  wholes  differing  from  one  another,  this  is  clearness.  At 
length  when  day  approaches  noon,  we  see  the  parts  which 
make  up  the  wholes,  and  have  a  distinct  view  of  everything 
before  us. 

We  have  a  clear  notion  of  colours,  smells,  and  tastes ;  for 
we  can  discriminate  red  from  white,  bitter  from  sweet.  But 
we  have  not  a  distinct  notion  of  them,  for  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  which  form  the  difference ;  neither  can  we 
describe  them  to  such  as  cannot  see,  smell,  and  taste.  We 
have  a  cleat*^  notion  of  a  triangle  when  we  discriminate  it  from 
other  figures.  We  have  a  distinct  notion  of  it  when  we  think 
of  it  as  a  portion  of  space  bounded  by  three  straight  lines,  as 
a  figure  whose  three  angles  taken  together  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles. 
First  Notions  and  Second  Notions. 

The  distinction  (which  we  owe  to  the  Arabians)  oi first  and 
second  notions  (notiones,  conceptus,  intentiones,  inteUecta  prima 

ei  sectinda)  is  a  highly  philosophical  determination.' 

A  first  notion  is  the  concept  of  a  thing  as  it  exists  of  itself,  and 
independent  of  any  operation  of  thought;  as  man,  John, 
animal,  &c.  A  second  notion  is  the  concept,  not  of  an  object 
as  it  is  in  reality,  but  of  the  mode  under  which  it  is  thought  by 
the  mind;  as  individual,  species,  genus,  &c.  The  former  is 
the  concept  of  a  thing,  real,  immediate,  direct :  the  latter  the 
concept  of  a  concept,  formal,  mediate,  reflex  J** 

** Notions  are  of  two  kinds ;  they  either  have  regard  to  things 
as  they  are,  as  horse,  ship,  tree,  and  are  called  first  notions ; 
or  to  things  as  they  are  understood,  as  notions  of  genus,  species, 
attribute,  subject,  and  in  this  respect  are  called  second  notions, 
which,  however,  are  leased  upon  the  first,  and  cannot  be  con- 

*  The  Americana  call  a  cargo  of  fasbionabla  goods,  trinkatp,  ftc^  being  **  laden  with 
noUofUt"  and  on  being  hailed  by  our  sblpa,  a  MIow  (witboat  an  Idea  perha]M  in  bta 
bead)  will  answer  through  a  apeaking  trumpet  that  he  Is  **  laden  with  MrffMu.**— Moon 
Diary,  p.  219. 

•  Sir  Waiiam  Hamilton,  DiaausUm,  p.  137. 
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ceived  without  them.  Now  logic  is  not  so  much  employed 
upon  first  nations  of  things  as  upon  second ;  that  is,  it  is  not 
occupied  so  much  with  things  as  thej  exist  in  nature,  but  with 
the  way  in  which  the  mind  conceives  them.  A  logician  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ascertaioing  whether  a  horse,  or  a  ship, 
or  a  tree  exists,  but  whether  one  of  these  things  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  genus  or  species,  whether  it  can  be  called  a  sub- 
ject or  an  attribute,  whether  from  the  conjunction  of  many 
second  notions  a  proposition,  a  definition,  or  a  syllogism  can 
be  formed.  Thejfirst  intention  of  eyery  word  is  its  real  moan- 
ing; the  second  intention,  its  logical  value  according  to  the 
function  of  thought  to  which  it  belongs."*  —  Thomson.' — F. 

lyTEXTIOX. 

Hotions,  Intuitive  and  BymbolicaL 

Leibnitz  was  the  first  to  employ  intuitive  and  intuition  to 
denote  our  direct  ostensive  cognitions  of  an  individual  object 
either  in  sense  or  imagination,  and  in  opposition  to  our  in- 
direct and  symbolical  cognitions  acquired  through  the  use  of 
signs  or  language  in  the  understanding. 

"  When  our  notion  of  any  object  or  objects  consists  of  a 
clear  insight  into  all  its  attributes,  or  at  least  the  essential 
ones,  he  would  call  it  intuitive.  But  where  the  notion  is  com- 
plex and  its  properties  numerous,  we  do  not  commonly  realize 
all  that  it  conveys ;  the  powers  of  thinking  would  be  need- 
lessly retarded  by  such  a  review.  We  think  more  compen- 
diously by  putting  a  symbol  in  the  place  of  all  the  properties 
of  our  notion,  and  this  naturally  is  the  term  by  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  convey  the  notion  to  others.  A  name,  then, 
employed  in  thought  is  called  a  symbolical  cognition;  and  the 
names  we  employ  in  speech  are  not  always  symbols  to  another 
of  what  is  explicitly  understood  by  us,  but  quite  as  often  are 
symbols  both  to  speaker  and  hearer,  the  full  and  exact  mean- 
ing of  which  neither  of  them  stop  to  unfold,  any  more  than 
they  regularly  reflect  that   every  sovereign  which  passes 

'  "Soe  Buhle  (Arist.,  1,  p.  432),  whom  wordi  I  haT«  followed.  See  tlio  Graouithorp 
{tog.  Proem.),  and  Sir  W.  Ilunilton  (Edin.  Bet ,  No.  115,  p.  210).  Thf^re  ts  do  autborltj 
vbatoTrr  for  Aidrich'*  TieWf  which  makeii  teoond  Intonllon  mean,  appareotlji  *  a  term 
deflnad  for  aaaotlfle  um  ;'  though  with  the  tenaoloua  Titality  of  error,  It  still  Uagan 
la  Mine  qoartera,  after  wonoda  that  Hhonld  have  been  mortal.**— F.  l2iTi>nosr. 

•  QuObu  q/'Me  Lblw  nf  Thmtghtf  2d  ed.,  pp.  89,  40. 
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through  their  hands  is  equivalent  to  240  pence.  Such  words 
as  the  State,  Happiness,  Liberty,  Creation,  are  too  pregnant 
with  meaning  for  us  to  suppose  that  we  realize  their  full 
sense  every  time  we  read  or  pronounce  them.  If  we  attend 
to  the  working  of  our  minds,  we  shall  find  that  each  word 
may  be  used,  and  in  its  proper  place  and  sense,  though  per- 
haps few  or  none  of  its  attributes  are  present  to  us  at  the 
moment.  A  very  simple  noiion  is  always  intuitive;  we  cannot 
make  our  notion  of  brown  or  red  simpler  than  it  is  by  anjr 
symbol.  On  the  other  hand,  a  highly  complex  notion,  like 
those  named  above,  is  seldom  fully  realized — seldom  other 
than  symbolical  * 

VOTIOHES  COMMUNES,  also  called  prcenolianes,  anticipa- 
Hones,  communes  notitiaSf  ^pox^ct^  xotvai  hvoiac — Jirst  trtiihs, 
natural  judgments,  principles  of  common  sense,  are  phrases  em- 
ployed to  denote  certain  notions  or  cognitions  which  are  native 
to  the  human  mind,  which  are  intuitively  discerned,  being  clear 
and  manifest  in  their  own  light,  and  needing  no  proof,  but 
forming  the  ground  of  proof  and  evidence  as  to  other  truths. 
— F.  Anticipation,  Truths  (First). 

VOTTMEHON  (to  vowfttvov),  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant  (an  object 
as  conceived  by  the  understanding,  or  thought  of  by  the  rea- 
son, vovi),  is  opposed  to  phenomenon  (an  object  such  as  we 
represent  it  to  ourselves  by  the  impression  which  it  makes  on 
our  senses).  Noumenon  ia  an  object  in  itself,  not  relatively  to 
us.  But  we  have,  according  to  Kant,  no  such  knowledge  of 
things  in  themselves.  For  besides  the  impressions  which 
things  make  on  us,  there  is  nothing  in  us  but  the  forms  of  the 
sensibility  and  the  categories  of  the  understanding,  according 
to  which,  and  not  according  to  the  nature  of  things  in  them- 
selves, it  may  be,  are  our  conceptions  of  them. 

Things  sensible  considered  as  in  themselves  and  not  as  they 
appear  to  us,  Kant  calls  negative  noumena;  and  reserves  the  de- 
signation of  positive  noumena,  to  intelligibles  properly  so  called, 
which  are  the  objects  of  an  intuition  purely  intellectual.* 

The  two  kinds  of  noutnena  taken  together  are  opposed  to 
phenomena,  and  form  the  intelligible  world.    This  world  we 

*  Tbomaon,  Outline  f^the  Lawt  <if  Thmight,  p.  47. 

•  WUlm,  JTttLdela  PAOok^x*.  MUmamde,  torn.  I.,  p.  300. 
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admit  as  posribie,  but  unknown.    Kantism  thus  trends  to- 
irards  scepticism. 

"  The  word  phenomenon  has  no  meaning  except  as  opposed 
to  something  intelligible— to  a  noumenonf  as  Kant  says.  Now, 
either  we  understand  by  the  latter  word  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  the  object  of  a  sensuous  intuition,  without  determining  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  perceived,  and  in  this  case  we  take  it  in 
a  negative  sense ;  or  we  understand  it  as  the  object  of  a  real 
intuition,  though  not  a  sensuous  one,  an  intellectual  one»  and 
then  we  take  it  in  a  posUive  sense.  Which  of  these  two  is 
truth  ?  It  cannot  unquestionably  be  affirmed  d  priori  that  the 
only  possible  manner  of  perception  is  sensuous  intuition,  and 
it  implies  no  contradiction  to  suppose  tbat  an  object  may  be 
known  to  us  otherwise  than  by  the  senses.  But,  says  Kant, 
this  is  only  a  possibility.  To  justify  us  in  affirming  that  there 
really  is  any  other  mode  of  perception  than  sensuous  intuition, 
any  intellectual  intuition,  it  must  come  within  the  range  of  our 
knowledge ;  and  in  fact  wo  have  no  idea  of  any  such  faculty. 
We,  tberefore,  cannot  adopt  the  word  noumenon  in  any  positive 
sense ;  it  expresses  but  an  indeterminate  object,  not  of  an 
intuition,  but  of  a  conception— -in  other  words  a  hypothesis  of 
the  understanding."' — V,  PuExovENOir. 
VOVELTY  (nomta,  new),  "  is  not  merely  a  sensation  in  the  mind 
of  him  to  whom  the  thing  is  new ;  it  is  a  real  relation  which 
the  thing  has  to  his  knowledge  at  that  time.  But  we  are  so 
constituted,  that  what  is  new  to  us  commonly  gives  pleasure 
upon  that  account,  if  it  be  not  in  itself  disagreeable.  It  rouses 
our  attention,  and  occasions  an  agreeable  exertion  of  our  facul- 
ties  Curiosity  is  a  capital  principle  in  the  human 

constitution,  and  its  food  must  be  what  is  in  some  respect 

new Into  this  part  of  the  human  constitution,  I 

think,  we  may  resolve  the  pleasure  we  have  from  novelty  in 
objects."' 

Any  new  or  strange  object,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art, 
when  contemplated  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  a  pleasing  kind, 
the  consideration  of  which  belongs  to  Esthetics  —  or  that  de- 
partment of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  Powers  of  Taste. 

■  HeDdenon,  PhSUmphjf  qfJCant,  p.  70. 
•  lUld,  MelL  Awf.,  tUKf  tUI,  cbip.  2. 
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HXTMBEB  was  held  by  Pythagoras  to  be  the  ultimate  principle 
of  being.  His  views  were  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by 
Plato,  and  attacked  by  Aristotle.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  wtm- 
bera  and  the  proportions  subsisting  between  them,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  systems  of  the  alchemists  and  cabalists.  But 
in  proportion  af»the  true  spirit  of  philosophy  preyailed,  num- 
bers were  banished  from  metaphysics,  and  the  consideration 
of  them  was  allotted  to  a  separate  science — arithmetic  and 
algebra. 


OATH.  —  An  oath  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  as  the  author  of 
all  that  is  true  and  right,  and  a  solemn  promise  to  speak  the 
truth  and  to  do  what  is  right ;  renouncing  the  diyine  farour 
and  imprecating  the  diyine  yengeance,  should  we  fail  to  do  so. 
Oaths  haye  been  distinguished  as — 1.  The  assertory^  or  oath 
of  eyidence,  and  2.  The  promissory,  or  oaih  of  office — ^tho  for- 
mer referring  to  the  past,  and  the  latter  to  the  future.  But 
both  refer  to  the  future,  inasmuch  as  both  are  confirmatory 
of  a  promise,  to  giye  true  eyidence,  or  to  do  faithful  seryice. 
— V,  Affirmation. 

OBJECTIVE  {oibjicio,  to  throw  against),  is  now  used  to  describe 
the  absolute  independent  state  of  a  thing ;  but  by  the  elder 
metaphysicians  it  was  applied  to  the  aspect  of  things  as  ejects 
of  sense  or  understanding.  So  Berkeley,  *' Natural  pheno- 
mena are  only  natural  appearances.  They  are,  therefore,  such 
as  we  see  and  perceiye  them.  Their  real  and  objective  natures 
are,  therefore,  one  and  the  same."  Siris,  sect.  292,  where 
real  and  objective  are  expressly  distinguished.  The  modem 
nomenclature  appears  to  me  yery  inconyenient.* 

With  Aristotle  intoxtCfitvw  signified  the  sulject  of  a  pro- 
position, and  also  substance.  The  Latins  translated  it  sttljec- 
turn.  In  Greek  object  is  Avtixsifitvov,  translated  oppositum. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  subject  meant  sjibstance,  and  has  this 
sense  in  Descartes  and  Spinoza ;  sometimes  also  in  Reid. 
Subjective  is  used  by  Will.  Occam  to  denote  that  which  exists 
independent  of  mind,  objective  that  which  the  mind  feigned. 
This  shows  what  is  meant  by  realUas  oljeetiva  in  Descartes,' 

s  FlUgorald,  KUu  to  AruUdU,  p.  191.  •  iM.  8. 
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Kant  and  Fiohte  haye  inyerted  the  meanings :  sulffeci  is  the 
mind  which  knows — olyfeci  that  which  is  known.  Suhjedive 
theyarjing  conditions  of  the  knowing  mind — ol^ective  that 
which  is  in  the  constant  nature  of  the  thing  known  J 

By  ottjedvoc  rtalUy  Descartes'  meant  the  reality  of  the  object 
in  so  far  as  represented  by  the  idea  or  thought  of  it — by 
formal,  or  actual  reality  the  reality  of  the  object  as  conform 
to  our  idea  of  it.  Thus  the  sun  was  obQtelively  in  our  thought 
or  idea  of  it — actually  or  formally  in  the  heayens.  He  had 
also  a  third  form  of  reality  which  he  called  eminent — that  is, 
an  existence  superior  at  once  to  the  idea  and  the  object,  and 
which  contained  in  poase  what  both  these  had  in  ease, 

"  In  philosophical  language,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
word  sulifject  should  be  reserved  for  the  sulffect  of  inhesion  — 
the  materia  in  qua;  and  the  term  ol^ect  exclusively  applied  to 
the  subject  ofopercUion — the  materia  circa  quam.  If  this  be 
not  done,  the  grand  distinction  of  subjective  and  objective^  in 
philosophy,  is  confounded.  But  if  the  employment  of  sulyfect 
for  object  is  to  be  deprecated,  the  employment  of  ol^'ect  for 
purpose  or  final  cause  (in  the  French  and  English  languages) 
is  to  be  absolutely  condemned^  as  a  recent  and  irrational  con- 
fusion of  notions  which  should  be  carefully  distinguished.'" 

—  F.  SUBJICT. 

OBLIOATIOH  (obligOf  to  bind),  is  legal  or  moral. 

^'Obligations  as  used  in  moral  inquiry,  is  derived  from  the 
doctrine  of  justification  in  the  scholastic  ages.  In  consequence 
of  original  sin  man  comes  into  the  world  a  debtor  to  divine 
justice.  He  is  under  an  obligation  to  punishment,  on  account 
of  his  deficiency  from  that  form  of  original  justice  in  which  he 
rendered  to  Qod  all  that  service  of  love  which  the  great  good- 
ness of  God  demanded.  Hence  our  terms  due  and  duty,  to 
express  right  conduct."  * 
Obligation  (Horal)  has  been  distinguished  as  internal  and  ex- 
ternal ;  according  as  the  reason  for  acting  arises  in  the  mind 
of  the  agent,  or  from  the  will  of  another. 

*  Trcndolonburg,  KoUt  to  Jristotk*s  Legic 

*  Rapoiue  d  la  Seoonde  (Hffection. 

*  Sir  W.  IlamlltoQ,  HeuTg  Works,  p.  07,  and  App.,  note  B. 

*  Hmmpden,  Bamjpton  LeeL,  yl,  p.  290. 
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In  seeing  a  thing  to  be  right  wo  are  under  cUiffation  to  do 
it  This  is  internal  MigcUion,  or  that  reason  for  acting  which 
arises  in  the  mind  of  the  agent  along  with  the  perception  of 
the  rightness  of  the  action.  It  is  also  called  rational  Miga" 
iion.  Dr.  Adams'  has  said,  "Right  implies  duty  in  its  idea. 
To  perceive  that  an  action  is  right,  is  to  see  a  reason  for  doing 
it  in  the  action  itself,  abstracted  from  all  other  considerations 
whatever.  Now,  this  perception,  this  acknowledged  rectitude 
in  the  action,  is  the  very  essence  of  obligation ;  that  which 
commands  the  approbation  of  choice,  and  hinds  the  conscience 
of  every  rational  being."  And  Mr.  Stewart'  has  said,  "  The 
very  notion  of  virtue  implies  the  notion  of  obligation" 

External  obligation  is  a  reason  for  acting  which  arises 
from  the  will  of  another,  having  authority  to  impose  a  law. 
It  is  also  called  authoriiative  obligation.  Bishop  Warburton* 
has  contended  that  all  obligation  necessarily  implies  an  obli- 
ger  different  from  the  party  obliged ;  and  moral  obligation^ 
being  the  obligation  of  a  free  agent,  implies  a  law ;  and  a 
law  implies  a  lawgiver.  The  will  of  God,  therefore,  is  the 
true  ground  of  all  obligation,  strictly  and  properly  so  called. 
The  perception  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
can  be  said  to  oblige  only  as  an  indication  of  the  will  of 
God. 

There  is  no  incompatibility  between  these  two  grounds  of 
obligation.* 

By  some  philosophers,  however,  this  stream  of  living  waters 
has  been  parted.  They  have  grounded  obligation  altogether 
on  the  will  of  God,  and  have  overlooked  or  made  light  of 
the  obligation  which  arises  from  our  perception  of  rectitude. 
Language  to  this  effect  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Locke.* 
And  both  Warburton  and  Horsley,  as  well  as  Paley  and  his 
followers,  have  given  too  much,  if  not  an  exclusive,  promi- 
nence to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life,  as 
prompting  to  the  practice  of  virtue.    But,  although  God,  in 

■  Strman  on  the  Naturt  and  ObliffaUon  <^f  Virtut, 

•  AcL  and  Mor.  Pmo,,  toI.  il.,  p.  294. 

*  Div,  Ltg.,  book  I.,  Mct  4. 

*  See  Whewell,  Strmtm*  on  V»€  PnmdaHon  qf  MorcUU,  pp.  2^76.    And  Dr.  Chalmen^ 
BridgtMoUr  Trtatiae,  toI.  i^  p.  78. 

•  Life  £y  Lonl  King,  toI.  U,  p.  120. 
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aooommodation  to  the  weakness  of  our  nature  and  the  perils 
of  oar  condition,  has  condescended  to  quicken  us,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty,  by  appealing  to  our  hopes  and  fears, 
both  in  regard  to  the  life  that  now  is  and  that  which  is  to 
come,  it  does  not  follow  that  self-love,  or  a  concern  for  our 
own  happiness,  should  be  the  only,  or  even  the  chief  spring, 
of  our  obedience.  On  the  contrary,  obedience  to  the  divine 
will  may  spring  from  veneration  and  love  to  the  divine 
character,  arising  from  the  most  thorough  conviction  of  the 
rectitude,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  divine  arrangements. 
And  that  this,  more  than  a  regard  to  the  rewards  of  ever- 
lasting life,  is  the  proper  spring  of  virtuous  conduct,  is  as 
plain  as  it  is  important  to  remark.  To  do  what  is  right,  even 
for  the  sake  of  everlasting  life,  is  evidently  acting  from  a 
motive  far  inferior,  in  purity  and  power,  to  love  and  vene- 
ration for  the  character  and  commands  of  Him  who  is  just 
and  good,  in  a  sense  and  to  an  extent  to  which  our  most  ele- 
vated conceptions  are  inadequate.  That  which  should  bind 
us  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  is  not  the  iron  chain  of  selfish- 
ness, but  the  golden  links  of  a  love  to  all  that  is  right ;  and 
our  aspirations  to  the  realms  of  bliss  should  be  breathings 
after  (^e  prevalence  of  universal  purity,  rather  than  desires 
of  our  own  individual  happiness.  Self  and  its  little  circle  is 
too  narrow  to  hold  the  heart  of  man,  when  it  is  touched  with  a 
sense  of  its  true  dignity,  and  enlightened  with  the  knowledge 
of  its  lofty  destination.  It  swells  with  generous  admiration 
of  all  that  is  right  and  good ;  and  expands  with  a  love  which 
refuses  to  acknowledge  any  limits  but  the  limits  of  life  and 
the  capacities  of  enjoyment.  In  the  nature  and  will  of  Ilim 
from  whom  all  being  and  all  happiness  proceed,  it  acknow- 
ledges the  only  proper  object  of  its  adoration  and  submission; 
and  in  surrendering  itself  to  His  authority  is  purified  from  all 
the  dross  of  selfishness,  and  cheered  by  the  light  of  a  calm 
and  unquenchable  love  to  all  that  is  right  and  good.' — F. 
Right,  Sanction. 

*  See  Sandenon,  De  JuramenH  ObligaHone,  prsDlea  i.,  sect  11 ;  De  ObUgaHnm  Om- 
tekatia,  pneloe.  t.  ;  Whewell,  MonOajf,  book  i^  chap.  4,  pp.  84-89;  King,  E$»ay  en  JM; 
^nUffl.  DlflMTt,  Mct 
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OBSEEYATIOH.  —  **  The  difference  between  experimeni  and  o5- 
servatiotif  consists  merely  in  the  comparative  rapidity  with 
which  they  accomplish  their  discoveries ;  or  rather  in  the  com- 
parative command  wo  possess  over  them,  as  instruments  for 
the  investigation  of  truth."  * 

Mr.  Stewart'  has  said,  that  according  to  I>r.  Reid,  ''Atten- 
tion to  external  things  is  observation,  and  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  our  own  consciousness  is  reflection.  Tet  Dr.  Rcid' 
has  said,  that "  reflection,  in  its  common  and  proper  meaning, 
is  equally  applicable  to  objects  of  sense  and  to  objects  of  con- 
sciousness— and  has  censured  Jiocke  for  restricting  it  to  that 
reflection  which  is  employed  about  the  operations  of  our  minds. 
In  like  manner  we  may  observe  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  as  well  as  external  phenomena.  Observation  is  better 
characterized  by  Sir  John  Herschell  as  passive  experience. — 
F.  Experience. 

It  is  the  great  instrument  of  discovery  in  mind  and  mlitter. 
According  to  some,*  experiment  can  be  applied  to  matter,  but 
only  observation  to  mind.  But  to  a  certain  extent  the  study 
of  mind  admits  experiment.* 

"We  can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  experiments  on  the 
minds  of  others.  It  is  necessary  to  an  experiment,  that  the 
observer  should  know  accurately  the  state  of  the  thing  ob- 
served before  the  experiment,  and  its  state  immediately  after 
it.  But  when  the  minds  of  other  men  are  the  subject,  we  can 
know  but  little  of  either  the  one  state  or  of  the  other.  We  are 
forced,  therefore,  to  rely  not  on  experiment,  but  on  experi- 
ence ;  that  is  to  say,  not  on  combinations  of  known  elements 
effected  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  result  of  eti^ih  different 
combination ;  but  on  our  observation  of  actual  oceurrences, 
the  results  of  the  combination  of  numerous  elements,  only  a 
few  of  which  are  within  our  knowledge.  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  we  frequently  connect  facts  which  are  really  independ- 
ent of  one  another,  and  not  unfrequently  mistake  obstacles 
for  causes 

>  Stewart,  PhUatoph,  Euayt,  Ptvlim.  DiMcrt,  ohsp.  2. 

*  Elemtni*t  ▼ol-  U  P*  1<^»  note. 

*  ifiirO.  /Vur^  essay  tI^  chap  1. 

*  Bdin,  Be9^  rol.  IIL,  p.  209. 

*  8m  Hampdan,  Ifdrod.  to  Mar.  PUL,  faot  IL,  p.  U;  «n4  Xr.Sttww^  PkOmfk. 
Suapt,  Prelim.  Diaaert,  ohap.  2. 
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"  When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  workings  of  our  own 
minds ;  that  is  to  say,  when  we  search  for  premises  by  means 
of  consciousness  instead  of  by  means  of  observation,  our  powers 
of  trying  experiments  are  much  greater.  To  a  considerable 
degree  we  command  our  own  faculties,  and  though  these  are 
few,  perhaps  none  which  we  can  use  separately,  we  can  at 
will  exercise  one  more  yigorously  than  the  otjiers.  We  can 
call,  for  instance,  into  peculiar  activity,  the  judgment,  the 
memory,  or  the  imagination,  and  note  the  differences  in  our 
mental  condition  as  the  one  faculty  or  the  other  is  more  active. 
And  this  is  an  experiment.  Over  our  mental  sensations  we 
have  less  power.  Wo  cannot  at  will  feel  angry,  or  anxious, 
or  frightened ;  but  we  can  sometimes,  though  rarely,  put  our- 
selves really  into  situations  by  which  certain  emotions  will  be 
excited.  And  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this  is  impossible 
or  objectionable,  we  can  fancy  ourselves  in  such  situations. 
The  first  is  an  actual  experiment.  We  can  approach  the 
brink  of  an  unprotected  precipice  and  look  down  —  we  can 
interpose  between  our  bodies  and  that  brink  a  low  parapet, 
and  look  over  it,  and  if  we  find  that  our  condition  in  the  two 
cases  differ,  that  though  there  is  no  real  danger  in  either  case, 
though  in  both  our  judgment  equally  tells  us  that  we  are  safe, 
yet  that  the  apparent  danger  in  the  one  produces  fear,  while 
we  feel  secure  in  the  other,  we  infer  that  the  imagination  can 
excite  fear  for  which  the  judgment  affirms  that  there  is  no 
adequate  cause.  The  second  is  the  resemblance  of  an  expe- 
riment, and  which  when  tried  by  a  person  with  the  vivid 
imagination  of  Shakspeare  or  Homer,  may  serve  for  one ;  but 
with  ordinary  minds  it  is  a  fallacious  expedient.  Few  men, 
when  they  picture  themselves  in  an  imaginary  situation,  take 
into  account  all  the  incidents  necessary  to  that  situation ;  and 
those  which  they  neglect  may  be  the  most4mportant."^ 

"Instead  of  contrasting  observation  and  experiment,  we 
should  contrast  spontaneous  and  experimental  phenomena 
as  alike  subjects  of  observation.  Facts  furnished  by  artificial 
contrivances  require  to  be  observed  just  in  the  same  way  as 
those  which  are  presented  by  nature  without  our  interference; 

*  Senior,  Jbur  Leotura  m  Bd.  Eoon^  1852,  p.  81. 
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and  jet  philosophers  are  nearly  unanimous  in  confining 
obset-vation  to  the  latter  phenomena,  and  speaking  of  it  as  of 
something  which  ceases  where  experiment  begins ;  while  in 
simple  truth,  the  business  of  experiment  is  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  observation,  and  not  to  take  up  a  subject  where 
observation  lays  it  down."  ^ 

All  men  are  apt  to  notice  likenesses  in  the  facts  that  come 
before  them,  and  to  group  similar  facts  together.  The  faculty 
by  which  such  similarities  are  apprehended  is  called  obaervoi-' 
Hon;  the  act  of  grouping  them  together  under  v^  general 
statement,  as  when  we  say,  "All  seeds  grow — all  bodies 
fall,"  has  been  described  as  generalization, — F.  Generaliza- 
tion. 

According  to  M.  Comte'  there  are  three  modes  of  o&«eroa- 
iion  :^1.  Observation,  properly  so  called,  or  the  direct  exami- 
nation of  the  phenomenon  as  it  presents  itself  naturally.  2. 
Experiment,  or  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomenon,  so  modi- 
'  fied  more  or  less  by  artificial  circumstances  introduced  inten- 
tionally by  ourselves,  with  a  yiew  to  its  more  complete  inves- 
tigation. 3.  Comparison,  or  the  successive  consideration  of 
a  series  of  analogous  cases,  in  which  the  phenomenon  becomes 
more  and  more  simple.  The  third  head  (as  to  which  see  torn, 
iii.,  p.  343)  seems  not  so  much  a  species  of  observation,  as  a 
mode  of  arranging  observations,  with  a  view  to  a  proper  in- 
vestigation of  the  phenomena.* 

According  to  Humboldt*  there  are  three  stages  of  the  in- 
yestigation  of  nature  — passive  observation,  cuiiive  observation^ 
and  experiment 

The  difference  between  active  and  passive  observation  is 
marked  in  Bacon.*  The  former  is  when  Experientia  lege  certa 
procedit,  -seriaiim  et  continenUr, 

'*  This  word  experimental  has  the  defect  of  not  appearing  to 
comprehend  the  knowledge  which  flows  from  observation,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  obtained  by  experiment.    The  Qermaa 

'  8.  Dail«7^  Theory  qf  Rtaaoning,  pp.  114*16,  8to,  Lond^  1861. 

•  Ooun  de  PkOctt^^  Fbtiiivt,  torn.  11^  p.  19. 

•  Sir  G.  C.  Lswit,  Metk,  of  Ob$en,  in  AUUte,  cUp.  6,  aotow 

*  Ctemof,  Tol.  U.,  p.  211 

*  JVbv.  Oiy^  1,  Aphor.  100. 
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word  empirical  is  applied  to  all  the  information  which  exp^ 
rience  affords ;  but  it  is  in  our  language  degraded  by  another 
application.    I  therefore  must  use  experimejUal  in  a  larger 
sense  than  its  etymology  warrants/'  —  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.^ 
Experieniial  has  been  proposed  as  equivalent  to  empirical, 

0CCA8I0V. — Cicero'  says :  —  Occasio  est  pars  iemporiM,  habens  in 
se  alicujus  ret  idoneam  Jaciendi  opportunitaiem.  Temptu  autem 
aciionisopportunum,  Grroce,  f  ixocpta ;  Latine,  appellaiur  occasion 
The  watchman  falling  asleep  giros  occasion  to  thieyes  to  break 
into  the  house  and  steal. 

'*  There  is  much  difference  between  an  occasion  and  a  proper 
cause:  these  two  are  heedfully  to  be  distinguished.  Critical 
and  exact  historians,  as  Polybius  and  Tacitus,  distinguish 
betwixt  the  i^x^  and  the  tdfCa,  the  beginning  occasions  and 
the  real  causes,  of  a  war," — Flavell.* 

"What  is  caused  seems  to  follow  naturally;  what  is  occO' 
sioned  follows  incidentally,  and  what  is  created  receives  its 
existence  arbitrarily.  A  wound  causes  pain,  accidents  occa- 
sion delay,  scandal  creates  mischief. 

**  Between  the  real  cause  and  the  occasion  of  any  phenome- 
non, there  is  a  wide  diversity.  The  one  implies  the  pro^ 
ducing  power^  the  other  only  some  condition  upon  which  this 
power  comes  into  exercise.  If  I  cast  a  grain  of  com  into  the 
earth,  the  occasion  of  its  springing  up  and  producing  plant, 
ear,  and  grain,  is  the  warmUi  and  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  buried ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cause.  The  cause 
lies  in  the  mysterious  vital  power  which  the  seed  contains 
within  itself;  the  other  is  but  the  condition  upon  which  this 
cause  produces  the  effect.''* 

OCCASIOHAL  CATTSES  (Bootrine  of).— F.  Causs. 

OCCULT  aTrAIITIE8.—F.  Quality. 

0HE,—F;  Unity. 

OVSntOMAHCY.— r.  Bre  AMINO. 

*  0»  Baoon  and  Lotkt^  Wcrkt,  toI.  1.,  p.  83S. 

*  Diteomru  qf  tht  OeeaHom,  Oniuef,  Nature,  Jiite,  Orowthf  and  Bemeiia  ^  JtaUtd 


•  Um^JSIfteAFkiL,  toll,  p.  W. 
32 
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OBTOLOOY  {ov  and  xoyoj.  tho  science  of  being).  —  **Ontolofff 
is  a  discourse  of  being  in  general,  and  the  various  or  most 
universal  modes  or  affections,  as  ^-ell  as  the  several  kinds  or 
divisions  of  it.  The  word  being  here  includes  not  only  what- 
soever actually  is,  but  whatsoever  can  be."^ 

OiUology  is  the  same  as  metaphysics.  Neither  the  one  name 
nor  the  other  was  used  by  Aristotle.  lie  called  the  science 
now  designated  by  them  philosophia  prima^  and  defined  it 
as  iitusttiiiifi  tm>  oyfof^oyrof — ScUntia  Entis  Quaienns  Eniis, 
that  is,  the  science  of  the  essence  of  things ;  the  science  of 
the  attributes  and  conditions  of  being  in  general,  not  of  being 
in  any  given  circumstances,  not  as  physical  or  mathematical, 
but  as  being.  The  name  ontologi/  seems  to  have  been  first 
made  current  in  philosophy  by  Wolf.  He  divided  metaphysics 
into  four  parts — oniclogy^  psychology,  rational  cosmology,  and 
theology.  It  was  chiefly  occupied  with  abstract  inquiries  into 
possibility,  necessity,  and  contingency,  substance,  accident^ 
cause,  &c.,  without  reference  to  the  laws  of  our  intellect  by 
which  we  are  constrained  to  believe  in  them.  Kant  denied 
that  we  had  any  knowledge  of  substance  or  cause  as  really 
existing.  But  there  is  a  science  of  principles  and  causes,  of 
the  principles  of  being  and  knowing.  In  this  view  of  it, 
ontology  corresponds  with  metaphysics  —  q.  r. 

**  Ontology  may  be  treated  of  in  two  different  methods, 
according  as  its  exponent  is  a  believer  in  ro  Sy,  or  in  rd 
Srroh  in  one  or  in  many  fundamental  principles  of  things.  In 
the  former,  all  objects  whatever  are  regarded  as  phenomenal 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  or  as  self- 
determined  effects  of  one  and  the  same  cause.  The  necessary 
result  of  this  method  is  to  reduce  all  metaphysical  philosophy 
to  a  Rational  Theology,  the  one  substance  or  Cause  being 
identified  with  the  Absolute  or  the  Deity.  According  to  tho 
latter  method,  which  professes  to  treat  of  different  classes  of 
beings  independently,  metaphysics  will  contain  three  co-ordi- 
nate branches  of  inquiry,  Rational  Cosmology,  Rational  Psy- 
chology, and  Rational  Theology.  The  first  aims  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  essence,  as  distinguished  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world ;  the  second  discusses  the  nature  and 


» Watta,  On  Ontdoffy,  c  2.  —  See  also  Smith,  WtaUk  f(f  MttimUf  book  t^  c.  1. 
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origin,  as  distinguished  from  the  faculties  and  affections,  of 
the  human  soul  and  of  other  finite  spirits ;  the  third  aspires 
to  comprehend  God  himself,  as  cognizahle  d  priori  in  his 
essential  nature,  apart  from  the  indirect  and  relative  indica- 
tions furnished  by  his  works,  as  in  Natural  Theology,  or  by 
his  Word,  as  in  Revealed  Religion. 

*'  These  three  objects  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  God,  the 
/World,  the  Mind,  correspond  to  Kant's  three  ideas  of  the  Pure 
Reason ;  and  the  object  of  his  Critique  is  to  show  that  in 
relation  to  all  these,  the  attainment  of  a  system  of  speculative 
philosophy  is  impossible/' ' 

"The  science  of  onlohgy  comprehends  investigations  of 
every  real  existence,  either  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  present 
world,  or  in  any  other  way  incapable  of  being  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  consciousness,  which  can  be  deduced  immediately  from 
the  possession  of  certain  feelings  or  principles  and  faculties 
of  the  human  soul."' 
OFEBATIOH'S  (of  the  Hind).—''  By  the  operations  ofihe  mind,"  > 
says  Dr.  Reid,*  "  we  understand  every  mode  of  thinking  of 
which  we  are  conscious. 

"  It  deserves  our  notice,  that  the  various  modes  of  thinking 
have  always  and  in  all  language,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
called  by  the  name  of  operations  of  the  mind,  or  by  names  of 
the  same  import.  To  body,  we  ascribe  various  properties,  but 
not  operations,  properly  so  called :  it  is  extended,  divisible, 
movable,  inert ;  it  continues  in  any  state  in  which  it  is  put ; 
every  change  of  its  state  is  the  effect  of  some  force  impressed 
upon  it,  and  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  force  impressed,  and 
in  the  precise  direction  of  that  force.  These  are  the  general 
properties  of  matter,  and  these  are  not  operaiions;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  all  imply  its  being  a  dead,  inactive  thing,  which 
moves  only  as  it  is  moved,  and  acts  only  by  being  acted  upon. 
But  the  mind  is,  from  its  very  nature,  a  living  and  active 
being.  Everything  we  know  of  it  implies  life  and  active 
energy ;  and  the  reason  why  all  its  modes  of  thinking  are 

*  Hansel,  PixHegom.  Log.,  p.  277. 

*  Archer  Butler,  Lectura  en  Ancient  Philosophy. 

*  Operation f  ad,  Audenerffy,  are  nearly  oonTortlble  t«nii«;  and  art  opposed  to/kckUf, 
aa  the  actual  to  the  poUtUial.  —  Sir  Will.  Hamilton. 

*  JnkU.  l}w^  cany  i.,  chap.  1. 
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called  its  aperationat  is  that  in  all,  or  in  most  of  them,  it  is  not 
merely  passiye  as  body  is,  but  is  really  and  properly  actiye." 
— V.  States  of  Mind. 
OFDnOH  (opinor,  to  think). — ''The  essential  idea  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  matter  about  which  doubt  can  reason* 
ably  exist,  as  to  which  two  persons  can  without  absurdity 

think  diflferently Any  proposition,  the  contrary 

of  which  can  be  maintained  with  probability,  is  matter  of 
opinion." ' 

According  to  the  last  of  these  definitions,  matter  of  opinion 
is  opposed  not  to  matter  of  fact,  but  to  matter  of  certainty. 
Thus,  the  death  of  Charles  I.  is  2k  fact — ^his  authorship  of  Icon 
BasUike,  an  opinion.  It  is  also  used,  however,  to  denote  know- 
ledge acquired  by  inference,  as  opposed  to  that  acquired  by 
perception.  Thus,*  that  the  moon  gives  light,  is  matter  of 
fact;  that  it  is  inhabited  or  uninhabited,  is  matter  of  opinion. 

It  has  been  proposed*  to  discard  from  philosophical  use 
these  ambiguous  expressions,  and  to  divide  knowledge,  accord- 
ing to  its  sources,  into  matter  of  perception  and  matter  of 
inference;  and,  as  a  cross  division  as  to  our  conviction,  into 
matter  of  certainty  and  matter  of  doubt. 

Holding  for  true,  or  the  subjective  validity  of  a  judgment 
in  relation  to  conviction  (which  is,  at  the  same  time,  objeo- 
tively  valid),  has  the  three  following  degrees  '.^-opinion,  belief 
and  knowledge.  Opinion  is  a  consciously  insufficient  j udgment, 
subjectively  as  well  as  objectively.  Belief  is  subjectively 
sufficient,  but  is  recognized  as  being  objectively  insufficient 
Knowledge  is  both  subjectively  and  objectively  sufficient.  Sub- 
jective sufficiency  is  termed  conviction  (for  myself) ;  objective 
sufficiency  is  termed  certainty  (for  all).* — F.  Belief,  Know- 
ledge, Certaintt,  Fact,  Judgment. 
OPPOSED,  OFPOSinOSr  (< 6  avftxftVtvoy,  that  which  lies  over 
against). — Aristotle  has  said,  that  *'one  thing  may  be  opposed 
to  another  in  four  ways ;  by  relation,  by  contrariety,  or  as 
privation  is  to  possession,  affirmation  to  negation.  Thus,  there 
is  the  opposition  of  relation  between  the  double  and  the  half; 

•  Sir  G.  C.  Lewb,  Euay  on  Opinion,  p.  i^  fr. 

•  Edin,  J2».,  April,  1850,  p.  811. 

•  Meikl^JohD,  TtwuLqfCriL qfPurt  Beaton, p. 408. 
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of  contrariety  between  good  and  evil ;  blindness  and  seeing 
are  oppo$ed  in  the  way  of  privation  and  possession ;  the*  pro- 
positions, he  sits,  and  he  does  not  sit,  in  the  way  of  negation 
and  affirmation/' — V,  Oontbaby,  Privation,  Terit. 
OPPOSmOSr  (in  Logic).— "Two  propositions  are  said  to  be 
opposed  to  each  other,  when,  having  the  same  subject  and 
predicate,  they  differ  in  quantiiy,  or  quality,  or  hoVi»  It  is 
evident,  that  with  any  given  subject  and  predicate,  yon  may 
state  four  distinct  propositions,  viz.,  A,  E,  I,  and  0 ;  any  two 
of  which  are  said  to  be  opposed;  hence  there  are  four  different 
kinds  of  opposition,  viz.,  1st,  the  two  universals  (A  and  £), 
are  called  contraries  to  each  other;  2d,  the  two  particular 
(I  and  0),  subcontraries ;  3d,  A  and  I,  or  £  and  0,  subalterns; 
4th,  A  and  0,  or  E  and  I,  contradictories,"  * 
The  opposition  of  propositions  may  be  thus  exhibited :  — 

AU  A  ii  B.  I  Contrmri«8— maj  be  both  iklM,  bat  cunot  both  be  trot. 

Borne  A  b  B.        >  Sabcontnrlet— mey  both  be  trae,  bat  eennot  both  be  &]«•. 
BomeAiinot  B.i 

All  A  U  B.  I  Contndletoriea — one  most  be  true  end  the  other  ftlie. 

Some  A  If  not  B.  J 

No  A  li  B. 
Some  A  to  B. 

All  A  to  B.  I  ^  f  No  A  to  B.  "1  n^p^^TelT  ■abeltenuOe. 

flomeAtoB.       i         I  Some  A  to  not  B.  3        *^'  ^^^^ 

"  Of  two  subaltemate  propositions  the  truth  of  the  universal 
proves  the  truth  of  the  particular,  and  the  falsity  of  the 
particular  proves  the  falsity  of  the  universal,  but  not  vice 
versa.'** 
OPmtlSlt  (optimum^  the  superlative  of  bonum,  good),  is  the 
doctrine,  that  the  universe,  being  the  work  of  an  infinitely 
perfect  Being,  is  the  best  that  could  be  created. 

This  doctrine  under  various  forms  appeared  in  all  the  great 
philosophical  schools  of  antiquity.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  advocated  by  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas.  In  times 
comparatively  modem,  it  was  embraced  by  Descartes  and 
Malebranche.  But  the  doctrine  has  been  developed  in  its 
highest  form  by  Leibnitz. 

*Whatel/,X<v^b.iL,ch.3,|a.  'HUl^Jky,  b.iL,efa.L 

32* 


No  A  to  B.  J  ^^  Contndletoriee. 
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Aocording  to  him,  God,  being  infinitely  perfect,  oould  neither 
trill  nor  produce  eyil.  And  as  a  less  good  compared  with  a 
greater  is  evil,  the  creation  of  God  must  not  only  be  good,  but 
the  best  that  could  possibly  be.  Before  creation,  all  beings  and 
all  possible  conditions  of  things  were  present  to  the  Divine 
Mind  in  idea,  and  composed  an  infinite  number  of  worlds, 
from  among  which  infinite  wisdom  chose  the  best.  Creation 
was  the  giving  existence  to  the  most  perfect  state  of  things 
which  had  been  ideally  contemplated  by  the  Divine  Mind. 

The  optimism  of  Leibnitz  has  been  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented by  Voltaire  and  others.  But  the  doctrine  which 
Leibnitz  advocated  is  not  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
the  best  possible  in  reference  to  individuals,  nor  to  classes  of 
beings,  nor  even  to  this  world  as  a  whole,  but  in  reference  to 
all  worlds,  or  to  the  universe  as  a  whole — and  not  even  to  the 
universe  in  its  present  state,  but  in  reference  to  that  indefinite 
progress  of  which  it  may  contain  the  germs.* 

According  to  Mr.  Stewart,*  under  the  title  of  opiimitts,  are 
comprehended  those  who  admit  and  those  who  deny  the  free- 
dom of  human  actions,  and  the  accountableness  of  man  as  a 
moral  agent. 
OBDEB  means  rank,  series  means  succession ;  hence  there  is  in 
order  something  of  voluntary  arrangement,  and  in  series  some- 
thing of  unconscious  catenation.  The  order  of  a  procession. 
The  series  of  ages.  A  series  of  figures  in  uniform — soldiers 
in  order  of  battle.' 

Order  is  the  intelligent  arrangement  of  means  to  accomplish 
an  end,  the  harmonious  relation  established  between  the  parts 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  primitive  belief  that  there  is 
order  in  nature,  is  the  ground  of  all  experience.  In  this 
belief  we  confidently  anticipate  that  the  same  causes,  opera- 
ting in  the  same  circumstances,  will  produce  the  same  effects. 
This  may  be  resolved  into  a  higher  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  being,  who  orders  all  things. 

Order  has  been  regarded  as  the  higher  idea  into  which 
moral  rectitude  may  be  resolved.  Every  being  has  an  end 
to  answer,  and  every  being  attains  its  perfection  in  aocom- 

»  Leiboits,  EuaU  de  Theodkie;  Uatebnmcfae,  Atfretfou  MUaph^tiqtm. 
•Jee.aii<2Jlbr.iW^b.iiL,oh.S,Mctl.        .  •TBjlme, /S^neti^mt, 
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phslung  that  end.  But  while  other  heings  tend  blindly  to- 
wards it,  man  knows  the  end  of  his  being,  and  the  place  he 
holds  in  the  scheme  of  the.  universe,  and  can  freely  and  intel- 
ligently endeavour  to  realize  that  universal  order  of  which 
he  is  an  element  or  constituent.  In  doing  so  he  does  what 
is  right. 

"  There  is  one  parent  virtue,  the  universal  virtue,  the  virtue 
which  renders  us  just  and  perfect,  the  virtue  which  will  one 
day  render  us  happy.  It  is  the  only  virtue.  It  is  the  love 
of  the  universal  order  as  it  eternally  existed  in  the  Divine 
Reason,  where  every  created  reason  contemplates  it.  Tho 
love  of  order  is  the  whole  of  virtue,  and  conformity  to  order 
constitutes  the  morality  of  actions/'  ^ 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Malebrancho,  and  more  recently  of 
Jouffroy.  In  like  manner,  science,  in  all  its  discoveries,  tends 
to  the  discovery  of  universal  order.  And  art,  in  its  highest 
attainments,  is  only  realizin|;  the  truth  of  nature ;  so  that  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  ultimately  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  idea  of  order. 
OBOAH. — ^An  organ  is  a  part  of  the  body  fitted  to  perform  a  par- 
ticular action,  which,  or  rather  the  performance  of  which 
action,  is  denominated  its  function. 

" By  the  term  organ"  says  GalU'  " I  mean  the  material 
condition  which  renders  possible  the  manifestation  of  a 
faculty.  The  muscles  and  the  bones  are  the  material  con- 
dition of  movement,  but  are  not  the  faculty  which  causes 
movement ;  the  whole  organization  of  the  eye  is  the  material 
condition  of  sight,  but  it  is  not  the  faculty  of  seeing.  By  the 
term  '  organ  of  the  soul,'  I  mean  a  material  condition  which 
renders  possible  the  manifestation  of  a  moral  quality,  or  an 
intellectual  faculty.  I  say  that  man  in  this  life  thinks  and 
wills  by  means  of  the  brain ;  but  if  one  concludes  that  the 
brain  is  the  thing  that  thinks  and  wills,  it  is  as  if  one  should 
•  say  that  the  muscles  are  the  faoultv  of  moving ;  that  the  organ 
of  sight  and  the  faculty  of  seeing  are  the  same  thing.  In 
each  case  it  would  be  to  confound  the  faculty  with  the  organ, 
and  the  organ  with  ihe  faculty" 

>  TraiU  de  Iforaity  Rott,  1684.  •  Vol.  I,  p.  22S. 
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**  An  organ  of  sense  is  on  instrument  composed  of  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  organized  matter,  by  which  it  is  adapted 
to  receiye  from  specific  agents  definite  impressions.  Between 
the  agent  that  produces  and  the  organ  that  receives  the  im- 
pressions, the  adaptation  is  such,  that  the  result  of  their 
mutual  action  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  production  of  sensa- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  pleasure."  ^ 

According  to  phrenological  writers,  particular  parts  of  the 
brain  are  fitted  to  serve  as  instruments  for  particular  faculties 
of  the  mind.  This  is  organology.  It  is  further  maintained, 
that  the  figure  and  extent  of  these  parts  of  the  brain  can  be 
discerned  externally.  This  is  organoscopy/.  Some  who  be- 
lieve in  the  former,  do  not  believe  in  the  latter. 
O&OAV OK  or  OEOANITBI  (opyavopt  an  instrument),  is  the  name 
often  applied  to  a  collection  of  Aristotle's  treatises  on  logic ; 
because,  by  the  Peripatetics,  logic  was  regarded  as  the  instru- 
ment of  science  rather  than  a  science  or  part  of  science  in 
itself.  In  the  sixth  century,  Ammonius  and  Simplicius  ar- 
.ranged  the  works  of  Aristotle  in  classes,  one  of  which  they 
called  logical  or  organical.  But  it  was  not  till  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  name'  Organum  came  into  common  use.* 
Bacon  gave  the  name  of  Novum  Organum  to  the  second  part 
of  his  Insiauraiio  Magna,  And  the  German  philosopher, 
Lambert,  in  1763,  published  a  logical  work  under  the  title. 
Das  Neue  Organon, 

Poste,  in  his  translation  of  the  Posterior  Analytics^  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  Organum  of  Aristotle,  which  he  divides  into 
four  parts,  —  viz..  General  Logic,  the  Logic  of  Deduction,  the 
Logic  of  Induction,  and  the  Logic  of  Opinion;  the  third,  in- 
deed, not  sufficiently  articulated  and  disengaged  from  the 
fourth,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  Novum  Organum, 

**  The  Organon  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Organon  of  Bacon 
stand  in  relation,  but  the  relation  of  contrariety ;  the  one  con- 
siders the  laws  under  which  the  siil^ect  thinks,  the  other  the 
laws  under  which  the  object  is  to  be  known.  _Ta^mpare 
them  together,  is  therefore  to  compare  together  qualities  of 
different  species.    Each  proposes  a  different  end;  both  in 

*  Dr.  Soatbwood  Smith. 

•  Btrth^lcmy  St.  IIIUIm,  Ik  la  Lngiqw  ^AruMe,  torn.  L,  p.  19. 
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different  ways  are  osefal ;  and  both  ought  to  be  assiduoosly 
fitivlied."* 

OSIOIH  (origo)  may  be  taken  in  two  Benses,  essentially  different 
from  each  other.  It  may  mean  the  cause  of  anything  being 
produced,  or  it  may  imply  simply  the  occasion  of  its  produo- 
tion.' 

OSIOIHATE,  OBIOniATIOV.— These  vords  and  their  con- 
jugates are  coming  to  be  used  in  the  question  concerning 
liberty  and  necessity.  Does  man  originate  his  own  actions  ? 
Is  man  a  principle  of  origination  f  are  forms  of  expression 
equivalent  to  the  question,  Is  man  a  free  agent  ? 

"  To  deny  all  originating  power  of  the  will,  must  be  to  place 
the  primordial  and  necessary  causes  of  all  things  in  the  Divine 

nature Whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  originating 

power  reside  in  man,  may  be  matter  of  inquiry ;  but  to  main- 
tain it  to  be  an  impossibility,  is  to  deny  the  possibility  of  crea- 
tion." •  "Will,  they  hold  to  bo  a  free  cause,  a  cause  which  is 
not  an  cffecft ;  in  other  words,  they  attribute  to  it  a  power  of 
absolute  origination"* 

OSTEHSIYE  {ostendo,  to  show).  —  "An  astensive  conception 
indicates  how  an  object  is  constituted.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
heuristic  {heuretic)  conception  which  indicates  how,  under  its 
guidance,  the  quality  and  connection  of  objects  of  experience 
in  general  are  to  be  sought.  The  conception  of  a  man,  a 
house,  &c.,  is  an  ostensive  one ;  the  conception  of  the  supreme 
intelligence  (for  theoretic  reason)  is  an  heuristic  conception."  * 

OTJGHTFESS.— r.  Duty. 

OUTHESS.— "  The  word  outness,  which  has  been  of  late  revived 
by  some  of  Kant's  admirers  in  this  country,  was  long  ago  used 
by  Berkeley  in  his  Principles  of  Human  Knoteledge;*  and  at 
a  still  earlier  period  of  his  life,  in  his  Essay  towards  a  New 
Theory  of  Vision?  I  mention  this  as  I  have  more  than  once 
heard  the  term  spoken  of  as  a  fortunate  innovation."* — V. 
Externality. 

>  Sir  WilL  Hamilton,  ReidPt  Warhs,  p.  713,  note. 

*  Horall.  Sptetd,  PhiL,  vol.  I.,  p.  90.  '  Thomaoo,  drUt,  Theism,  book  i  ,ehap.  6. 
«  Sir  W.  HuBilton,  Diteu$$umMj  p.  696.    See  aim  Celros,  On  Moral  Freedom, 

*  Haywood,  EBtpianatim  of  Ihrmt  in  the  Crit,  of  Pure  Seaum. 

*  Beet.  43.  ^  £Mt  40.  •  SUiwart,  Plaltm^,  Ettaps,  part  L,  eanj  2. 
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PACT.— r.  Contract,  Projcise. 

PANTHEISM  {nif,  all;  deoj,  God).  — "It  supposes  God  and 
nature,  or  God  and  the  whole  uniyerse,  to  be  one  and  the 
same  substance  —  one  universal  being;  insomuch  that  men's 
souls  are  only  modifications  of  the  Divine  substance."  * 

Pantheigice  qtii  corUendunt  unicam  esse  stibstaniiam,  cvjus 
partes  sutU  omnia  entia  quce  exisiuntJ 

PatUheism,  when  explained  to  mean  the  absorption  of  God 
in  nature,  is  atheism ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  has  been  so 
regarded  by  many.  When  explained  to  mean  the  absorption 
of  nature  in  God — of  the  finite  in  the  infinite  —  it  amounts  to 
an  exaggeration  of  theism.  3iit  paniheism,  strictly  speaking, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  and  eternal  co-existence  of  the 
finite  and  the  infinite  —  of  the  absolute  consubstantiality  of 
God  and  nature  —  considered  as  two  different  but  inseparable 
aspects  of  universal  existence ;  and  the  confutation  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  consciousness  which  every  one  has  of  his 
personality  and  responsibility,  which  pantheism  destroys. 

PABABLE  (ytofo^oXi;,  from  ftapafiocKha,  to  put  or  set  beside),  has 
been  defined  to  be  a  "  fictitious  but  probable  narrative  taken 
from  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life  to  illustrate  some  higher  and 
less  known  truth."  "It  differs  from  the  Fabler  moving,  as  it 
does,  in  a  spiritual  world,  and  never  transgressing  the  actual 
order  of  things  natural;  from  the  Myth,  there  being  in  the  lat- 
ter an  unconscious  blending  of  the  deeper  meaning  with  the 
outward  symbol,  the  two  remaining  separate,  and  separable 
in  the  Parable;  from  the  Proverb,  inasmuch  as  it  is  longer 
carried  out,  and  not  merely  accidentally  and  occasionally, 
but  necessarily  figurative ;  from  the  AUegory,  comparing,  as 
it  does,  one  thing  with  another,  at  the  some  time  preserving 
them  apart  as  an  inner  and  an  outer,  not  transferring,  as  does 
the  Allegory y  the  properties,  and  qualities  and  relations  of 
one  to  the  other."* 

PABADOX  (ytapa  doSa,  beyond,  or  contrary  to  appearance),  is  a 
proposition  which  seems  not  to  be  true,  but  which  turns  out  to 
be  true.     Cicero  wrote  "Paradoxa,"  and  the  Hon.  Robert 


*  Watorland,  WMct,  toI.  tHI.,  p.  81.  ^ 

*  Laooudre,  IiuL  PM1o$oph^  torn,  ii.,  p.  120. 
"  Trench,  On  th«  I\irahUt. 
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Boyle  published,  in  1666,  HydrosUUical  PUradoxes^  mode  out 
by  new  experiments. 

PASALOOISlf  (ffapa9LO)«(yf&of,  fromyCapaXoyi^o^iai,  to  reason  wrong), 
is  a  formal  fallacy  or  pseudo-syllogism,  in  which  the  conclu- 
sion does  not  follow  from  the  premises.  We  may  be  deceived 
ourselves  by  a  paralogism ;  when  we  endeavour  to  deceive 
others  by  it,  it  is  a  sophism  —  q.  v. 
Paralogism  of  Pure  Eeason.  —  "  The  logical  paralogism  con- 
sists in  the  erroneousness  of  a  syllogism,  according  to  form, 
whatever  besides  its  content  may  be.  But  a  transcendental 
paralogism  has  a  transcendental  foundation  of  concluding 
falsely,  according  to  the  form.  In  such  a  way,  a  like  false 
conclusion  will  have  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  human 
reason,  and  will  carry  along  with  itself  an  inevitable,  although 
not  an  insoluble  illusion." ' 

PASCIMOVY  (Law  of)  (parcimonia,  sparingness).  —  '*That 
substances  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without  necessity;"  in 
other  words,  "  that  a  plurality  of  principles  are  not  to  be  as- 
sumed, when  the  phenomena  can  possibly  be  explained  by 
one."  This  regulative  principle  may  be  called  the  law  or 
maxim  of  parcimony.* 

Entia  non  sunt  muliplicanda  prater  necessitaiem,  Frustra 
JU  per  plura  quodjieri  potest  per  pandora.  These  are  expres- 
sions of  this  principle. 

PAROHYMOTIS.— F.  Conjugatb. 

PABT  (f««pof»  pars,  part,  or  portion).  —  '*Fart,  in  one  sense,  is 
applied  to  anything  divisible  in  quantity.  For  that  which  you 
take  from  a  quantity,  in  so  far  as  it  is  quantity,  is  a  part  of 
that  quantity.  Thus  two  is  a  part  of  three.  In  another  sense, 
you  only  give  the  name  of  part  to  what  is  an  exact  measure 
of  quantity ;  so  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  two  will  be  a  part 
of  three,  in  another  not.  That  into  which  you  can  divide  a 
genus,  animal,  for  example,  otherwise  than  by  quantity,  is 
still  a  pari  of  the  genus.  In  this  sense  species  are  parts  of  the 
genus.  Part  is  also  applied  to  that  into  which  an  object  can 
be  divided,  whether  matter  or  form.  Iron  is  part  of  a  globe, 
or  cube  of  iron ;  it  is  the  matter  which  receives  the  form.    An 

*  Kant,  CriL  qfPurt  Jttaton,  p.  299. 

>  81r  WOL  HMnUtoo,  JeeMfi  Work*,  p.  761,  note  h. 
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angle  is  also  a  part.  Lastly,  the  elements  of  the  definition  of 
every  particular  being  are  parts  of  the  whole ;  so  that,  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  genus  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
species ;  in  another,  on  the  contrary,  the  species  is  pari  of  the 
genus."  * 

'*  Of  things  which  exist  by  parts,  there  are  three  kinds.  The 
first  is  of  things,  the  parts  of  which  are  not  co-existent,  but 
successive  ;  such  as  time  or  mQiion,  no  two  parts  of  which  can 
exist  together. 

"The  next  kind  of  things  consisting  of  parts,  is  such  where 
parts  are  co-existent  and  coniiffuous.  Things  of  this  kind  are 
said  to  be  extended;  for  extension  is  nothing  else  but  eo-exist- 
ence  and  junction  of  parts, 

"The  third  kind  of  things  existing  hy parts  is,  when  the 
parts  are  oo-existent,  yet  not  oontignous  or  joined,  but  separate 
and  disjoined.  Of  this  kind  is  number,  the  parts  of  which  are 
separated  by  nature,  and  only  united  by  the  operation  of  the 
mind."» 
PASSIOV  {passio,  ftaax^,  to  suffer),  is  the  contrary  of  action. 
"A  passive  state  is  the  state  of  a  thin^  while  it  is  operated 
upon  by  some  cause.  Everything  and  every  being  but  God, 
is  liable  to  be  in  this  state.  He  is  pure  energy — ^always  active, 
but  never  acted  upon ;  while  everything  else  is  liable  to  suffer 
change."' 
PA8SI0BB  (The). — ^This  phrase  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  wide 
sense  to  denote  all  the  states  or  manifestations  of  the  sensi- 
bility—every form  and  degree  of  feeling.  In  a  more  restricted 
psychological  sense,  it  is  confined  to  those  states  of  the  sensi- 
bility which  are  turbulent,  and  weaken  our  power  of  self-com- 
mand. This  is  also  the  popular  use  of  the  phrase,  in  which 
passion  is  opposed  to  reason. 

Plato  arranged  the  passions  in  two  classes, — ^the  concupisci- 
ble  and  irascible,  tfUBvfua  and  Bvputt,  the  former  springing  from 
the  body  and  perishing  with  it,  the  latter  connected  with  the 
rational  and  immortal  part  of  our  nature,  and  stimulating  to 
the  pursuit  of  good  and  the  avoiding  of  excess  and  evil. 

«  ArlstotU,  Jktaphfs^  lib.  Iw^  cap.  25. 

*  UoDboddo,  AndaU  Metafhyt^  book  U^  ofaap.  18. 

*  8m  Harili^  Diatogun  amcerming  Oappitmt,  p.  M^  nott. 
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Aristotje  included  all  onr  actire  principles  under  one  gene- 
ral designation  of  orotic,  and  distinguished  them  into  the 
appetite  irascible,  the  appetite  concnpiscible,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  body,  and  the  appetite  rational  (/SovXi/tftf),  which 
IB  the  will*  under  the  guidance  of  reason. 

Descartes  and  Malebranche  hare  each  given  a  theory  and 
classification  of  the  passions;  also,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  Dr.  Gogan, 
and  Dr.  Hutchoson. 
PERCEPTION  (capio,  to  take ;  per,  by  means  of),  apprehension 
by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

Descartes '  says,  "  Omnes  modi  cogitandi,  quos  in  nobis  expe- 
rimur,  ad  duos  genertdes  referri  possuni :  quorum  unus  est  per- 
oeptio,  sive  opercUio  inielUcius;  alius  vera,  volitio,  sive  operaiio 
Toluntatis.  Nam  sentire,  imaginari,  et  pure  intoUigere,  sunt 
tanium  diversi  modi  percipiendi ;  ut  et  eupere,  aversari^  affir^ 
marsj  negare,  dubOare^  sunt  diversi  modi  Tolendi." 

Locke'  says,  *'  The  two  principtd  actions  of  the  mind  are 
these  two ;  perception  or  thinking,  and  volition  ^r  willing.  The 
power  of  thinking  is  called  the  understanding,  and  the  power 
of  volition  the  tpill;  and  these  two  powers  or  abilities  of  the 
mind  are  called  faculties.'' 

Dr.  Reid  thought  that  ** perception  is  most  properly  applied 
to  the  evidence  which  we  have  of  external  objects  by  our 
senses."  He  says,*  "  The  perception  of  external  objects  by 
our  senses,  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  ought  to  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it.  It  has  so  in  all 
languages.  And,  in  English,  I  know  no  word  more  proper  to 
express  this  act  of  the  mind  than  perception.  Seeing,  hearing, 
smelling,  tasting,  and  touching  or  feeling,  are  words  that  ex- 
press the  operations  proper  to  each  sense ;  perceiving  expresses 
that  which  is  common  to  them  all." 

The  restriction  thus  imposed  upon  the  word  by  Reid,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant ;  and,  as  convenient,  has 
been  generally  acquiesced  in. 

Sir  Will.  Hamilton^  notices  the  following  meanings  of  per- 
eeption,  as  applied  to  different  faculties,  acts,  and  objects:  — 

*  Prme^,  FhOoBopk^  ptn  I,  lect  82. 

*  Atoy  on  Aim.  VhdenUuvl,  book  IL,  dwp.  0. 

"JMeB.  Aw^«inyi.,etiap.l.  «IaiiotoD*  to  JEeuft  irorHp.l76b 
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1.  Perception  in  its  primary  philosophical  signification,  as  in 
the  mouths  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  is  vaguely  equivalent  to 
comprehension,  notion,  cognition  in  general. 

2.  An  apprehension,  a  becoming  aware  of,  consciousness. 
Percepiioiif  the  Cartesians  really  identified  with  ideOt  &n<i 
allowed  them  only  a  logical  distinction ;  the  same  representa- 
tive act  being  called  idea,  inasmuch  as  we  regard  it  as  a 
representation ;  and  perception,  inasmuch  as  we  regard  it  as  a 
consciousness  of  such  representation. 

3.  Perception  is  limited  to  the  apprehension  of  sense  alone. 
This  limitation  was  first  formally  imposed  by  Reid,  and  there- 
after by  Kant. 

4.  A  still  more  restricted  meaning,  through  the  authority  of 
Reid,  is  perception  (proper),  in  contrast  to  eenaation  (proper). 

He  defines  sensitive  perception,  or  perception  simply  as  that 
act  of  consciousness  whereby  we  apprehend  in  our  body, 

a.  Certain  special  affections,  whereof,  as  an  animated  organ- 
ism, it  is  ci^ntingently  susceptible ;  and 

&.  Those  general  relations  of  extension,  under  which,  as  a 
maierial  organism,  it  necessarily  exists. 

Of  these  perceptions,  the  former,  which  is  thus  conversant 
about  a  svbjectrolfject,  is  sensation  proper;  the  latter,  which  is 
thus  conversant  about  an  objeci-ol^'ect,  is  perception  proper, 
PEEGEFTIOHS  (Obscure),  or  latent  modifications  of  mind. 

Every  moment  the  light  reflected  from  innumerable  objects, 
smells  and  sounds  of  every  kind,  and  contact  of  different 
bodies  are  affecting  us.  But  we  pay  no  heed  to  them.  These 
are  what  Leibnitz '  calls  obscure perc^tions — ^and  what  Thurot' 
proposes  to  call  impressions.  But  this  word  is  already  appro- 
priated to  the  changes  produced  by  communication  between 
an  external  object  and  a  bodily  organ. 

The  sum  of  these  obscure  perceptions  and  latent  feelings, 
which  never  come  clearly  into  the  field  of  consciousness,  is 
what  makes  us  at  any  time  well  or  ill  at  ease.  And  as  the 
amount  in  general  is  agreeable  it  forms  the  charm  which 
attaches  us  to  life — even  when  our  more  defined  perceptions 
and  feelings  are  painful. 

*  Avant  Propot  de  aa  JVbuv.  Acoit. 

*  Ik  VEniendemeni,  Ac,  torn,  i.,  p.  11. 
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The  following  account  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy  as  to  (ob- 
scure) perceptions  is  translated  from  Tibcrghien : '  — 

"  Confused  or  insensible  perceptions  are  without  consciousness 
or  memory.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  seize  them  in  themselveSy 
but  they  must  be,  because  the  mind  always  thinks.  A  sub- 
stance cannot  be  without  action,  a  body  without  movement,  a 
mind  without  thought.  There  are  a  thousand  marks  which 
make  us  judge  that  there  is,  every  moment,  in  us  an  infinity 
of  perceptions ;  but  the  habit  in  which  we  are  of  perceiving 
them,  by  depriving  them  of  the  attraction  of  novelty,  turns 
away  our  attention  and  prevents  them  from  fixing  themselves 
in  our  memory.  How  could  we  form  a  clear  perception  without 
the  insensible  perceptions f-whidih.  constitute  it?  To  hear  the 
noise  of  the  sea,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  that  we  hear  the 
parts  which  compose  the  whole,  that  is,  the  noise  of  each  wave, 
though  each  of  these  little  noises  does  not  make  itself  known 
but  in  the  confused  assemblage  of  all  the  others  together  with 
it.  A  hundred  thousand  nothings  cannot  make  anything. 
•  And  sleep,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  so  sound  that  we  have 
not  some  feeble  and  confused  feeling;  one  would  not  be 
wakened  by  the  greatest  noise  in  the  world,  if  one  had  not 
some  perception  of  its  commencement,  which  is  small. 

"It  is  important  to  remark  how  Leibnitz  attaches  the 
greatest  questions  of  philosophy  to  these  insensible  perceptions, 
in  so  far  as  they  imply  the  law  of  continuity.  It  is  by  means 
of  these  we  can  say  that  the  present  *  is  full  of  the  past  and 
big  with  the  future,'  and  that  in  the  least  of  substances  may 
be  read  the  whole  consequences  of  the  things  of  the  universe. 
They  often  determine  us  without  our  knowing  it,  and  they 
deceive  the  vulgar  by  the  appearance  of  an  indifference  of 
equilibrium.  They  supply  the  action  of  substances  upon  one 
another,  and  explain  the  pre-established  harmony  of  soul  and 
body.  It  is  in  virtue  of  these  insensible  variations  that  no  two 
things  can  ever  be  perfectly  alike  (the  principle  of  indiscem- 
ibles)t  and  that  their  difference  is  always  more  than  numerical, 
which  destroys  the  doctrine  of  the  tablets  of  the  mind  being 
empty,  of  a  soul  without  thought,  a  substance  without  action, 

*  Euai  da  OannaUi.  Hum^  p.  6M. 
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a  vacuum  in  epace,  and  the  atoms  of  matter.  There  is  another 
consequence — that  souls,  being  simple  substances,  are  always 
united  to  a  body,  and  that  there  is  no  soul  entirely  separated 
from  one.  This  dogma  resolves  all  the  difficulties  as  to  the 
immortality  of  souls,  the  difference  of  their  states  being  never 
anything  but  that  of  more  or  less  perfect,  which  renders  their 
state  past  or  future  as  explicable  as  their  present.  It  also 
supplies  the  means  of  recovering  memory,  by  the  periodic 
developments  which  may  one  day  arrive." 

"  Obscure  ideas,  or  more  properly,  sensations  with  dormant 
consciousness,  are  numerous.  It  is  through  them,  so  far  as 
they  proceed  from  the  nervous  system  of  vegetative  life,  and 
thus  accompany  all  its  functions,  digestion,  secretion,  &c., 
that  the  soul,  according  to  Stahl,  secretly  governs  the  body. 
^Animus  est  instar  oceani/  says  Leibnrtz,  *in  quo  itifinila 
mnliiiudo  percepUonum  obscurisiimarum  adesi,  et  disiincUe 
ideas  instar  instilarum  sunt,  quoe  ex  oceano  emergunU*  It  is 
they  which  are  active  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the 
formation  of  thought ;  for  this  goes  on,  though  we  are  uncon- 
scious of  it,  and  gives  us  only  the  perfect  results,  viz.,  ideas 
and  notions.  It  is  they  Which  in  the  habitual  voluntary  mo- 
tions, for  instance,  in  playing  on  the  piano,  dancing,  &c.,  set 
the  proper  muscles  in  motion  through  the  appropriate  motor 
nerves,  though  the  mind  does  not  direct  to  them  the  attention 
of  consciousness.  It  is  they  which  in  sleep  and  in  disorders 
of  mind  act  a  most  important  part.  It  is  their  totality  which 
forms  what  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  life  under  the  name 
of  disposition  or^eiaper."* 

Lord  Jeffrey  had  a  fancy,  or  said  ho  had  it,  that  though  ho 
went  to  bed  with  his  head  stuffed  and  confused  with  the  names 
and  dates  and  other  details,  of  various  causes,  they  were  all  in 
order  in  the  morning ;  which  he  accounted  for  by  saying,  that 
during  sleep  ^'they  all  crystallized  round  their  proper  centres  J*  ■ 
PESEECT,  PERFECTIOK  (peificio;  perfectum,  made  out, 
complete).  —  To  be  perfect  is  to  want  nothing.  Perfection  is 
relative  or  absolute,    A  being  possessed  of  all  the  qualities 

*  Feuchtenleben,  Med.  PtychxHogy^  1847,  p.  160. 

*  Cockburn,  Lift  qf  J^ey,  Tol.  i^  p.  248,  note. 
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belonging  to  its  species  in  tho  highest  degree  may  be  called 
perfect  in  a  relative  sense.  But  absolute  perfection  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being.  We  have  the  idea  of  a  Being 
infinitely  perfect — and  from  this  Descartes  reasoned  that  such 
a  being  really  exists. 

The  perfections  of  God  are  those  qualities  which  he  has 
communicated  to  his  rational  creatures,  and  which  are  in  Him 
in  an  infinitely  perfect  degree.  They  have  been  distinguished 
as  natural  and  moral — the  former  belonging  to  Deity  as  the 
great  first  cause — such  as  independent  and  necessary  existence 

—  the  latter  as  manifested  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  universe — such  as  goodness,  justice,  &c.  But  they  are  all 
natural  in  the  sense  of  being  essential.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  call  the  former  attributes,  and  the  latter  perfections.  But 
this  distinctive  use  of  the  terms  has  not  prevailed ;  indeed  it 
is  not  well  founded.     In  God  there  are  nothing  but  attributes 

—  because  in  Ilim  everything  is  absolute  and  involved  in  the 
substance  and  unity  of  a  perfect  being. 

PERFECTIBILITY  (The  Doctrine  of)  is,  that  men,  as  indi- 
viduals, and  as  communities,  have  not  attained  to  that  happi- 
ness and  development  of  which  their  nature  and  condition  are 
capable,  but  that  they  are  in  a  continual  progress  to  a  state 
of  perfection,  even  in  this  life.  That  men  as  a  race  are  capable 
of  progress  and  improvement  is  a  fact  attested  by  experience 
and  history.  But  that  this  improvement  may  bo  carried  into 
their  whole  nature — and  to  an  indefinite  extent — ^that  all  the 
evils  which  affect  the  body  or  the  mind  may  be  removed— can- 
not be  maintained.  Bacon  had  faith  in  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  men  when  he  entitled  his  work  "  Of  the  Advancement 
of  Learning."  Pascal  has  articulately  expressed  this  faith  in 
a  preface  to  his  *'  Treatise  of  a  Vacuum."  "  Not  only  indi- 
vidual men  advance  from  day  to  day  in  knowledge,  but  men 
as  a  race  make  continual  progress  in  proportion  as  the  world 
grows  older,  because  the  same  thing  happens  in  a  succession 
of  men  as  in  the  different  periods  of  the  life  of  an  individual ; 
so  that  the  succession  of  men  during  a  course  of  so  many 
ages,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  same  man  always  living 
and  always  learning.  From  this  may  be  seen  the  injustice  of 
the  reverence  paid  to  antiquity  in  philosophy :  for  as  old  ago 
33* 
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is  the  period  of  life  most  distant  from  infancy,  who  does  not 
see  that  the  old  a^e  of  the  universal  man  is  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  period  nearest  his  birth,  but  in  that  piost  remote 
from  it."  Malebranche^  expressed  a  similar  c/pinion;  and 
the  sajing  of  a  great  modern  reformer  is  well  known,  "  If  you 
talk  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  we  are  the  ancients/'  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  acco.mmo- 
dations  of  social  life,  and  the  extension  of  social  freedom,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  many 
other  respects,  men  have  improved,  and  are  improving,  and 
may  long  continue  to  improve.  But  human  nature  has  limits 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  carried.  Its  life  here  cannot  be 
indefinitely  prolonged,  its  liability  to  pain  cannot  be  removed, 
its  reason  cannot  be  made  superior  to  error,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  its  happiness  are  liable  to  go  wrong. 

Leibnitz,  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine  that  tlie  universe 
is  composed  of  monads  essentially  active,  thought  it  possible 
that  the  human  race  might  reach  a  perfection  of  which  we 
cannot  well  conceive.  Charles  Bonnet  advocated  the  doctrine 
of  a  palinffenesia,  or  transformation  of  all  things  into  a  better 
state.  In  the  last  century  the  great  advocates  of  social  pro- 
gress are  Fontenelle,  Turgot,  and  Condorcet<,  in  France ;  Left- 
sing,  Kant,  and  Schiller,  in  Germany ;  Price  and  Priestley, 
in  England.    Owen's  views  are  also  well  known.' 

FERIPATETIC  (tttfitna^tjrixos,  ambulator,  from  tttptftatkn,  to 
walk  about),  is  applied  to  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  who 
seem  to  have  carried  on  their  philosophical  discussions  while 
walking  about  in  the  halls  or  promenades  of  the  Lyceum. 

PEBSOKy  TVR&0VAL1TY,— Persona,  in  Latin,  meant  the  mask 
worn  by  an  actor  on  the  stage,  vfithin  which  the  sounds  of  the 
voice  were  concentrated,  and  through  which  (personuU)  ho 
made  himself  heard  by  the  immense  audience.  From  being 
applied  to  the  mask  it  came  next  to  be  applied  to  the  actor, 
then  to  the  character  acted,  then  to  any  assumed  character, 
and  lastly,  to  any  one  having  any  character  or  station.  Mar- 
tinius  gives  as  its  composition  —  per  se  una,  an  individual/ 

■  SeareK  afUr  Truth,  U)ok  IL,  part  il.,  ebap.  4. 

•  Heroter,  Dt  to  PtrfsctOriUU  Humaifu,  8t(s  Paria,  1S12. 
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"Person/'  sajs  Locke,'  "stands  for  a  thinking  intelligent 
being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself 
as  itself^the  same  thinking  thin^in  difierent  times  and  places ; 
which  it  does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  inseparable 
from  thinking^  and  as  it  seems  to  me  essential  to  it :  it  being 
impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive  without  perceiving  that 
he  does  perceive."  "  We  attribute  yersumaUt^  says  Mons. 
Ahrens,'  *^to  every  being  which  exists,  not  solely  for  others, 
but  which  is  in  the  relation  of  unity  with  itself  in  existing, 
or  for  itself.  Thus  jre  refuse  TperaonolUy  to  a  mineral  or  a 
stone,  because  these  things  exist  for  others,  but  not  for  them- 
selves. An  animal,  on  the  contrary,  which  exists  for  itself. 
and  stands  iirrolation  to  itself,  possesses  a  degree ^fy^rioTf- 
dUty.  But  man  exists  for  himself  in  all  his  essence,  in  a 
manner  more  intimate  and  more  extensive ;  that  which  he  is, 
he  is  for  himself,  he  has  consciousness  of  it.  But  Qod  alone 
exists  for  himself  in  a  manner  infinite  and  absolute.  God  is 
entirely  in  relation  to  himself;  for  there  are  no  beings  out  of 
him  to  whom  lie  could  have  relation.  His  whole  essence  .is 
for  himself,  and  this  relation  is  altogether  internal :  and  it  is 
this  intimate  and  entire  relation  of  Qod  to  himself  in  all  his 
essence,  which  constitutes  the  divine  peraonalUy," 

"The  seat  of  intellect,"  says  Paley,  "is  AJ21S1*?»»" 

A  being  tnteUigent  and  free,  every  spiritual  and  moral 
agent,  every  cause  which  is  in  possession  of  responsibility  and 
consciousness,  is  a  perwn.  In  this  sense,  God  considered  as  a 
creating  cause,  distinct  from  the  universe,  is  a  person. 

According  to  Boethius,  Persona  est  raiionalis  naiura  indi' 
vidua  suMantia. 

"  Whatever  derives  its  powers  of  motion  from  without,  from 
some  other  being,  is  a  thing.  Whatever  possesses  a  spontane- 
ous actioti  within  itself,  is  n  person,  or,  as  Aristotle'  defines  it, 
an  Ap^TJ  »<fa|««j."* 

**Peisoualily  is  individuality  existing  in  itself,  but  with  a 
nature  as  its  ground.'' ' 

"  If  "the  substance  be  unintelligent  in  which  the  quality 

'  Euajf  on  Hum.  Undatland^  book  ii.,  ohap.  27. 

*  CbuTM  de  Ptjfchobigit,  torn,  ii.,  p.  272. 

«  Nietm.  Bth.,  llh.  iii.  «  Sewdl,  CkritL  Mar^  p.  151 

•  Coleridge,  NqU»  en  Eng.  Div.,  vol.  i ,  p.  43. 
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exists,  we  call  it  a  thing  or  substancei  but  if  it  be  intelligent^ 
we  call  it  a  person,  meaning  hf  the  word  person  to.  distinguish 
a  thing  or  substance  thafu  intelligent,  from  a  thing  or  sub- 
stance that  is  no^  intelligent.  Bj  the  word  person,  we  therefore 
mean  a  thing  or  substance  that  is  intelligent,  or  a  conscious 
being ;  including  in  the  word  the  idea  both  of  the  substance 
and  its  properties  together."*^       "" 

"A  subsisting  substance  or  suppositum  endued  with  reason 
as  man  is,  that  is,  capable  6f  religion,  is  a  person"  * 

''Per^o?!, ^..applied  to  Deity,  expresses  the  definite  and 
certain  truth  that  God  is  a  living  being,  and  not  a  dead  mate- 
rial energy.  Whether  spoken  of  the  Creator  or  the  creature, 
the  word  may  signify  either  the  unknown  but  abiding  sub* 
stance  of  the  attributes  by  whiph  he  is  known  to  us ;  or  the 
unity  of  these  attributes  considered  in  themselyes."* — K. 
Identitt  (Personal),  Rsasoit,  SuBfisTEirriA. 

Personality f  in  jurisprudence,  denotes  the  capacity  of  rights 
and  obligations  which  belong  to  an  intelligent  will.* 

FETITIO  PRUrCIPII  (or  peiitio  qucesHi,  bogging  thie  question). 
— F.  Fallactt. 

PHAHTASM. — V.  Iota,  Perceftion. 

PHEKOMEBTOLOGT.— F.  Nature. 

PHENOMEBTON  {^vofitvw,  from  ^vofMi*,  to  appear),  is  that 
which  has  appeared.  It  is  generally  applied  to  some  sensible 
^  appearance,  some  occurrence  in  the  course  of  nature.  But  in 
mental  philosophy  it  is  applied  to  the  various  and  changing 
states  of  mind.  ''  How  pitiful  and  ridiculous  are  the  grounds 
upon  which  such  men  pretend  to  account  for  the  very  lowest 
and  commonest  plienomena  of  nature,  without  recurring  to  a 
God  and  Providence !"» 

'* Among  the  various  phenomena  which  the  human  mind 
presents  to  our  view,  there  is  none  more  calculated  to  ex- 
cite our  curiosity  and  our  wonder,  than  the  communication 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  sentient,  thinking,  and  active 


■  Uenry  Taylor,  AprHogy  qfBm  Mordeeai,  letter  L,  p.  86. 

*  Oldfield,  JEnay  on  Reaton,  p.  810. 

*  R.  A.  Tbompeon,  CftrUlian  7Aeim,  book  li.,  chap.  7. 

*  Jooffioj,  DniL  NaLf  p.  19.  •  Soatb,  toI.  W^  Serm.  is. 
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principlo  within  us,  and  the  material  objects  with  which  we 
are  surrounded."  ^ 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  phenomenon  means  an  object 
such  as  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  or  conceive  of  it,  in  oppo- 
sition to  noumenon,  or  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself. 

"According  to  Kant,  the  facts  of  consciousness,  in  their 
subjective  character,  are  produced  partly  from  the  nature  of 
the  things  of  which  it  is  conscious ;  and  hence,  in  their  objec- 
tive character,  they  txe  plienomena,  or  objects  as  they  appear 
in  relation  to  us,  not  things  in  themselves,  noumena,  or  reali- 
ties in  their  absolute  nature,  as  they  may  be  out  of  relation 
to  the  mind.  The  subjective  elements  which  the  mind  itself 
contributes  to  the  consciousness  of  every  object  are  to  be 
found,  as  regards  intuition,  in  the  forms  of  space  and  time ; 
and  as  regards  thought,  in  the  categories,  unity,  plurality,  and 
the  rest.'  To  perceive  a  thing  in  itself  would  be  to  perceive  it 
neither  in  space  nor  in  time ;  for  these  are  furnished  by  the 
constitution  of  our  perceptive  faculties,  and  constitute  an  ele- 
ment of  the  pTienomenal  object  of  intuition  only.  To  think  of 
a  thing  in  itself  would  be  to  think  of  it  neither  as  one  nor  as 
many,  nor  under  any  other  category ;  for  these,  again,  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  our  understanding,  and  constitute  an 
element  of  ihe  phenomenal  object  of  thought  The  phenome' 
fiaZ  is  the  product  of  the  inherent  laws  of  our  own  mental  con- 
stitution, and,  as  such,  is  the  sum  and  limit  of  all  the  know- 
ledge to  which  we  can  attain."* 

The  definition  of  phenomenon  is,  "  that  which  can  be  known 
only  along  with  something  else."^ — F.  Noumenon. 
PHILAHTHEOPT  {^xa^(Mfa»,  from  fixiu^ptaHtwa,  to   be  a 
friend  to  mankind).  — -  "  They  thought  thetnselves  not  much 

*  Stotrsrt,  Elemt$tU,  c  1,  feet.  1. 

*  I.  Oxtegoriet  qf  Quantity.  11.  Culegcriet  of  Qudlily. 

Unity.  BMllty. 

Plurality  Negstlon. 

Totality.  Limitation. 

IIL  OaJtegoria  nf  Rdation.  IT.  CtUegoria  of  ikdality. 

Inherence  and  Sabditenee.  Poasibility,  or  Impomlbllity. 

Catuallty  «nd  Dependence.  Xzlstenoe^  or  Non-Existenoe. 

Commnnity,  or  Reciprocal  Action.  Neeeaalty  or  Oontingenoe. 

aManaol,X<c(.ol»PAa.<^^J^aMi,p^21,22.  •  Fenler,  £u<.  o/ Jfetoji&yf .,  p.  8191 
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concerned  to  acquire  that  God-like  excellency,  a  philanthropy 
and  love  to  all  mankind/'  ^ 

This  state  or  affection  of  mind  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  charity  or  brotherly  love.  Both  spring  from  benevolence 
or  a  desire  for  the  well-being  of  others.  When  our  beneTo- 
lence  is  purified  and  directed  by  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
religion,  it  becomes  charity  or  brotherly  love.  When  sus- 
tained by  large  and  sound  views  of  human  nature  and  the 
human  condition,  it  seeks  to  mitigate  social  evils  and  increase 
and  multiply  social  comforts,  it  takes  the  name  oi  philanr 
ihropy.  But  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  two.  It 
is  only  when  philarUhropy  proceeds  on  false  views  of  human 
nature  and  wrong  views  of  human  happiness,  that  it  can  be 
at  variance  with  true  charity  or  brotherly  love. 

Philanthropy^  or  a  vague  desire  and  speculation  as  to  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  sometimes 
opposed  to  nationality  or  patriotism.  But  true  charity  or  be- 
nevolence, while  it  begins  with  loving  and  \)enefiting  those 
nearest  to  us  by  various  relations,  will  expand  according  to 
the  means  and  opportunities  afforded  of  doing  good.  And 
while  we  are  duly  attentive  to  the  stronger  claims  of  intimate 
connection,  as  the  waves  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters  spread 
wider  and  wider,  so  we  are  to  extend  our  regards  beyond  the 
distinctions  of  friendship,  of  family,  and  of  society,  and  grasp 
in  one  benevolent  embrace  the  universe  of  human  beings. 
God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  that  dwell  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  although  the  sympathies  of  friend- 
ship and  the  charities  of  patriotism  demand  a  more  early  and 
warm  acknowledgment,  we  are  never  to  forget  those  great  and 
general  relations  which  bind  together  the  kindreds  of  mankind 
— ^who  are  all  children  of  one  common  parent,  heirs  of  the  same 
frail  nature,  and  sharers  in  the  same  unbounded  goodness  :-^ 

«Fri«iidf,  iMrenti,  nelghboon,  flnt  it  will  •mbnee^ 
Oar  ooitDtrjr  next,  ftod  next  t\\  human  no». 
WMe  Md  mor«  wide,  the  o*erflowiiif  of  the  mind, 
Takes  erery  creatare  in  of  erery  kind. 
Sarth  smiles  around;  in  boundless  beanty  dressed. 
And  heaven  reflects  its  image  in  her  breant" — Pope. 

*  Bp.  Tftylor,  vol.  lil^  Serm.  I. 
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PHILOSOPHY  (^xoffo^,  ^xla,  tfo^Ms  the  lore  of  wisdom). — 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  traced  back  to  Pythagoras,  who  did 
not  call  himself  ao^s,  like  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  but  merely 
declared  himself  to  be  a  lover  of  wisdom,  ^Xof  ao^Cat.  Philo- 
sophy is  not  so  much  the  love  of  wisdom,  as  the  love  of  wisdom 
may  be  said  to  be  its  spring.  The  desire  of  knowledge  is 
natural  to  man.  Ignorance  is  painful ;  knowledge  is  agree- 
able. Surrounded  with  ever-changing  phenomena,  he  seeks 
to  know  their  causes,  and  tries  to  bring  their  multiplicity  to 
something  like  unity,  and  to  reduce  their  variety  to  law  and 
rule.  When  so  employed  he  is  prosecuting  philosophy.  It 
was  defined  by  Cicero,'  Rerum  divinarum  ei  hutnanarum,* 
causai-umque  quibus  hcB  res  contittetUurf  scieniia.  But  what 
man  can  attain  or  aspire  to  such  knowledge,  or  even  to  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  several  departments  into  which  phUo' 
sophy  may  be  divided ?  ''In  philosophy,''  says  Lord  Bacon,* 
"the  contemplations  of  man  do  either  penetrate  unto  God,  or 
are  circumferred  to  nature,  or  are  reflected  or  reverted  upon 
himself.  Out  of  which  several  inquiries  there  do  arise  three 
knowledges,  Divine  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  and  human 
philosophy,  or  humanity."  Now  the  objeci-matter  o{  phUo* 
sophy  may  be  distinguished  as  God,  or  nature,  or  man.  But, 
underlying  all  our  inquiries  into  any  of  these  departments, 
there  is  Vk  first  philosophy,  which  seeks  to  ascertain  the  grounds 
or  principles  of  knowledge,  and  the  causes  of  all  things.  Hence 
philosophy  has  been  defined  to  be  the  science  of  causes  and 
principles.  It  is  the  investigation  of  those  principles  on  which 
all  knowledge  and  all  being  ultimately  rest.  It  is  the  exer- 
cise of  reason  to  solve  the  most  elevated  problems  which  the 
human  mind  can  conceive.  How  do  we  know  ?  and  what  do 
we  know  ?  It  examines  the  grounds  of  human  certitude,  and 
verifies  the  trustworthiness  of  human  knowledge.  It  inquires 
into  the  causes  of  all  beings,  and  ascertains  the  nature  of  all 
existences  by  reducing  them  to  unity.  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  department,  but  common  to  all  departments  of  knowledge. 
Or  if  each  department  of  knowledge  may  be  said  to  have  its 

'  Dt  OJiflciiM,  in>.  IK,  e.  2. 

*  Aoeording  to  Lord  Mooboddo  (Ancient  Mdaphy*,,  book  I^  ehap.  ft),  tba  Ronani  bad 
onlj  tho  word  tapimtia  for  pblloaopby,  till  aboat  tho  time  of  Cicero,  when  they  adopted 
the  Greek  word  fhUonphia, 

•Cfihe  JOMmfimaU  i^LnTHing,  Iwok  VL 
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philosophy,  it  is  because  it  rests  upon  that  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples and  causes  which  is  common  to  them  all.  Man  first 
examines  phenomena,  but  he  is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  reduced 
them  to  their  causes,  and  when  he  has  done  so  he  asks  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  knowledge  to  which  he  has  attained. 
This  is  philosophy  properly  so  called, — ^the  mother  and  gorem- 
ing  science — the  science  of  sciences. 

**  ^Philosophy  is  the  science  of  first  principles,'  that,  namely, 
which  investigates  the  primary  grounds,  and  determines  the 
fundamental  certainty,  of  human  knowledge  generally."  * 

Peemans'  proposes  the  following  definition: — ^'Philosophia 
est  seientia  rerum  per  causas  primas,  recto  raiionis  usu  com" 
parata" 

By  this  definition  it  is  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of 
knowledge.  1.  From  simple  intelligence,  which  is  intuitive^ 
while  philosophical  knowledge  is  discursive,  2,  From  natural 
sciences,  which  do  not  always  reach  to  Jirst  causes,  3.  From 
arts,  which  do  not  proceed  by  causes  or  principles,  but  by  rule. 
4.  From^aiM  or  bdief,  which  rests  not  on  evidence  but  autho- 
rity. 5.  From  opinion,  which  is  not  certain  knowledge.  And 
from  the  common  love  of  knowledge  and  truth,  which  does 
not  prosecute  and  acquire  it  seientificaUy. 

**  Philosophy  is  the  attainment  of  truth  by  the  way  of 
reason."* 
PEREITOLOOY  {ppi^f  mind;  Xoyof,  discourse). — This  word  ought 
to  mean  Psychology,  or  mental  philosophy,  but  has  been 
appropriated  by  Craniologists,  on  account  of  the  light  which 
their  observations  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  and  corre- 
sponding elevations  of  the  skull  are  supposed  to  throw  on  the 
nature  and  province  of  our  different  faculties.  According  to 
Dr.  Gall,  the  founder  of  Graniology,  "  its  end  is  to  determine 
the  functions  of  the  brain  in  general,  and  of  its  different  parts 
in  particular,  and  to  prove  that  you  may  recognize  different 
dispositions  and  inclinations  by  the  protuberances  and  depres- 
sions to  be  found  on  the  cranium.    The  cranium  being  exactly 


>  Morell,  PhCotoph,  Tendencia  of  the  Age,  Sro,  Lond.,  1648^  p.  13. 

•  Jntrod,  ad  Pkdotoph^  12mo,  LoTan^  1«40^  leet  107. 

•  Forrtor,  huL  of  Mttapkyt^  p.  % 
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moulded  upon  the  mass  of  the  brain,  every  portion  of  its  sur- 
face will  present  dimensions  and  developments  according  to  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  brain.  But  individuals  in  whom 
such  or  such  a  portion  of  the  brain  is  largely  developed,  have 
been  observed  by  phrenologists  to  be  remarkable  for  such  or 
such  a  faculty,  talent,  or  virtue,  or  vice ;  and  the  conclusion 
is,  that  the  portion  of  the  cranium  corresponding  to  that  de- 
velopment of  the  cranium  is  the  seat  of  that  faculty,  or  virtue, 
or  vice — is  its  9peeial  organ" — See  writings  of  Gall,  Spurz- 
heim,  and  Combe.  - 

"If  it  be  true  thai  the  multitudinous  cerebral  fibres  act 
always  in  the  same  specific  fasciculi,  or  in  the  same  combina- 
tion of  specific  fasciculi,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  faculty 
in  the  same  process  of  ratiocination,  then  phrenology  is  so  far 
true ;  and  if  the  action  of  these  fasciculi  has  the  effect  of  elon- 
gating them,  so  as  to  produce  pressure  on  the  corresponding 
internal  surface  of  the  cranium,  and  if  the  bony  case  make  a 
corresponding  concession  of  space  to  the  elongation  of  these 
specific  fasciculi,  then  cranioscopg  is  true  also ;  but  there  are 
80  many  arbitrary  assumptions  in  arriving  at  such  a  result, 
that  a  vastly  greater  mass  of  evidence  must  be  brought  for- 
ward before  phrenologists  and  cranioscopists  have  a  right  to 
claim  general  assent  to  their  doctrine.'' ' 

The  British  Association,  established  several  years  ago,  re- 
fused to  admit  phrenology  as  a  section  of  their  society. 
PETSIOOHOMY  (fvcft  nature;  yvuiftm,  an  index)  is  defined 
by  Lavater  to  be  the  "  art  of  discovering  the  interior  of  man 
from  his  exterior"  In  common  language  it  signifies  the  judg- 
ing of  disposition  and  character  by  the  features  of  the  face. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  pJiysiognotny  meant  the  knowledge  of  the 
iniernal  properties  of  any  corporeal  existence  from  exiemdl 
appearances. 

<*  Tb«7  foand  r  the  phyHegn&miet 
Of  the  pUoete,  aU  men'a  destlnlee."— AucKbraf. 

It  does  not  appear  that  among  the  ancients  physiognomy 
was  extended  beyond  man,  or  at  least  beyond  animated  nature. 
The  treatise  on  this  subject  ascribed  to  Aristotle  is  thought  to 

<  WIf»n,  DtuMiw  qfHind,  p.  1^2. 

34  2a 
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be  spurious.  But  all  men»  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  belief  that  the  disposition  and 
^character  may  in  some  measure  be  indicated  by  the  form  of 
the  body»  and  especially  by  the  features  of  the  face. 

"  Every  one  is  in  some  degree  a  master  of  that  art  which  is 
generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Physiognomy t  and 
naturally  forms  to  himself  the  character  or  fortune  of  a  stranger 
from  the  features  and  lineaments  of  his  face.  We  are  no 
sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  never  saw  before,  but  wo  are 
immediately  struck  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an 
affable,  or  a  good-natured  man ;  and  upon  our  first  going  into 
a  company  of  strangers,  our  benevolence  or  aversion,  awe  or 
contempt,  rises  naturally  towards  several  particular  persona 
before  we  have  heard  them  speak  a  single  word,  or  so  much  as 
know  who  they  are.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  apt  to  frame 
a  notion  of  every  fnan's  humour  or  circumstances  by  his  looks, 
that  I  have  sometimes  employed  myself  from  Charing  Cross  to 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  drawing  the  characters  of  those  who 
have  passed  by  me.  When  I  see  a  man  with  a  sour,  rivelled 
face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife ;  and  when  I  meet  with 
an  open,  ingenuous  countenance,  I  think  of  the  happiness  of 
his  friends,  his  family,  and  his  relations.  I  cannot  recollect 
the  author  of  a  faifibus  saying  to  a  stranger  who  stood  silent 
in  his  company,  — '  Speak  that  I  may  see  thee.'  But  with 
submission  I  think  we  may  be  better  known  by  our  looks  than 
by  our  words,  and  that  a  man's  speech  is  much  more  easily 
disguised  than  his  countenance." ' 

Young  children  are  physiognomists  —  and  they  very  early 
take  likings  and  dislikings  founded  on  the  judgments  which 
they  intuitively  form  of  the  aspects  of  those  around  them. 
The  inferior  animals,  even,  especiaUy  such  of  them  as  have 
been  domesticated,  are  affected  by  the  natural  or  assumed 
expression  of  the  human  countenance.  As  to  their  taking 
likings  or  dislikings  to  particular  persons,  this  is  probably  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  great  acuteness  not  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
but  of  scent. 

The  taking  a  prejudice  against  a  person  for  his  looks  is 

■  Addiflon,  ap€d«ti«ir.  No.  tC. 
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reckoned  among  the  smaller  yiees  in  morality,  and 'is  called 
by  More,  in  his  Enchiridion  Ethicum,  Frogojxdepsia^ 
PHTSIOLOGY  and  PHYSICS  were  formerly  used  as  synony- 
mous.  The  Jormer  now  denotes  the  laws  of  organized  b^ies, 
the  IcUier  of  unorganized.  The  former  is  distinguished  into 
animal  and  vegetable.  Both  imply  the  tiecessUy  of  nature  as 
opposed  to  liberty  of  intelligence^  and  neither  can  be  appro- 
priately applied  to  mind.  Dr.  Brown,  however,  entitled  the 
first  part  of  one  of  his  works,  the  Physiology  of  mind. — V. 
PsrcHOLoor. 

Physiology  determines  the  matter  and  the  form  of  living 
beings.  It  describes  their  structure  and  operations,  and  then 
ascends  from  phenomena  to  laws;  from  the  knowledge  of 
organs  and  their  actions,  it  concludes  their  functions  and  their 
end  or  purpose ;  and  from  among  the  various  manifestations  it 
seeks  to  seize  that  mysterious  principle  which  animates  the 
matter  of  their  organixation,  which  maintains  the  nearly  con* 
■tant  form  of  the  compound  by  the  continual  renewal  of  the 
eomponent  molecules,  and  which  at  death,  leaving  this  matter, 
surrenders  it  to  the  common  laws,  from  the  empire  of  which 
it  was  for  a  season  withdrawn. 

.  .  .  The  facts  which  belong  to  it  are  such  as  we  can 
touch  and  see — matter  and  its  modifications.' 
nCTVSBSQTTE  '*  properly  means  what  is  done  in  the  style  and 
with  the  spirit  of  a  painter,  and  it  was  thus,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  that  the  word  was  commonly  employed  when 
it  was  first  adopted  in  England.  .  .  .  But  it  has  been 
frequently  employed  to  denote  those  combinations  or  groups 
or  attitndes  of  objects  that  are  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
painter."* 

^* Picturesque  is  a  word  applied  to  every  object,  and  every 
kind  of  scenery,  which  has  been  or  might  be  represented  with 
good  effect  in  painting — just  as  the  word  beautiful^  when  we 
speak  of  visible  nature,  is  applied  to  every  object  and  every 
kind  of  scenery  that  in  any  way  give  pleasure  to  the  eye — and 

*  8«e  LftTater,  Bparsheim.  J.'Cronfl,  Atltmpi  to  EUabUth  Phytitignamy  tqpon  Seknt^fl/Q 
pKiict>Ieff,OlMS.,1817. 

*  Did.  da  SeUncet  Pkaotofh, 

*  Stewart,  rMMt<ph,  Euajft,  part  1.,  cbap.  6. 
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these  seem  to  be  the  significations  of  both  words,  taken  in  their 
most  extended  and  popular  sense." — Sir  Uvedale  Price.^ 

'*  The  two  qualities  of  roughnMs  and  of  attdden  variali<m, 
joined  to  that  of  irregularity,  are  the  most  efficient  causes  of 
the  picturesqueJ*  • — Ibid. 

^^ Beauty  and  pietures^ieness  are  founded  on  opposite  quali- 
ties ;  the  one  on  smoothness,  the  other  on  roughness ;  the  one 
on  grandeur,  the  other  on  sudden  variation ;  the  one  on  ideas 
of  jouth  and  freshness,  the  other  on  those  of  age,  and  even 
of  decay."* 
PHEVMATICS  is  now  applied  to  physical  science,  and  means 
that  department  of  it  which  treats  of  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  air  and  other  elastic  fluids.  It  was  formerly  used  as 
BjnonymovLB  with  pneum  otology, 
PHEVKATOLOGY  (nvivfM,  spirit;  xdyo;,  discourse).  —  The 
branch  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions of  mind,  has  by  some  been  called  pneumatology.  Philo- 
sophy gives  ground  for  belief  in  the  existence  of  our  own  mind 
and  of  the  Supreme  mind,  but  furnishes  no  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  orders  of  minds  intermediate.  Popular  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  the  belief.  But  philosophy  has  sometimes 
admitted  and  sometimes  rejected  it.  It  has  found  a  place, 
however,  in  all  religions.  There  may  thus  be  said  to  be  a 
religious  pfiaimatology,  and  a  philosophical  pneumatology.  In 
religious  pnetimaiology,  in  the  East,  there  is  the  doctrine  of 
two  ants^nistic  and  equal  spirits  of  good  and  evil.  In  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  there  is  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  spirits  intermediate  between  God  and  man,  some  of  whom 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  evil,  while  others  have  kept  their 
first  estate. 

Philosophy  in  its  early  stages  is  partly  religious.  Socrates 
had  communication  with  a  demon  or  spirit.  Plato  did  not 
discountenance  the  doctrine,  and  the  Neo-Platonicians  of  Alex- 
andria carried  pneumatology  to  a  great  length,  and  adopted 

^OnthtPidurtsqu/HyKih.Z. 

*  ''A  pidurtMqttA  ol^eet  may  be  defined  u  that  wblefa,  finom  the  greater  ikdlitiet  which 
it  poisesaee  for  readily  and  more  effectually  enabling  an  artist  to  display  his  art,  is,  a« 
it  vere,  a  proToeation  to  painting." —Sir  Thos.  L.  Dick,  note  to  aboTo  chap. 

*  Chap.  4. 
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the  cabalistic  traditions  of  the  Jews.  In  the  scholastic  ages, 
the  belief  in  retnm  from  the  dead,  apparitions  and  spirits,  was 
universal.  And  Jacob  Boehm,  in  Saxony,  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  in  Sweden,  and  in  France,  Martinez  Pasqualis  and  his 
disciple  Saint  Martin,  have  all  giren  accounts  of  orders  of 
spiritual  beings  who  held  communication  with  the  living. - 
And  in  the  present  day  a  belief  in  spirit  rapping  is  prevalent 
in  America. 

Bp.  Berkeley  ^  admits  the  existence  of  orders  of  spirits. 

Considered  as  the  science  of  mind  or  spirit,  pixenmcUology 
consisted  of  three  parts,  treating  of  the  Divine  mind,  Theology 
— ^the  angelic  mind,  Angelology,  and  the  human  mind.  This 
last  is  now  called  Psychology,  "  a  term  to  which  no  competent 
objection  can  be  made,  and  which  affords  us,  what  the  various 
clumsy  periphrases  in  use  do  not,  a  convenient  a(^ectiv6— 
psychologicalJ^^ 
POETET  or  POESY.  —  "  However  critics  may  differ  as  to  the 
definition  of  poetry ^  all  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  will  agree  that  occasionally,  in  prose,  as  well  as  in 
verse,  we  meet  with  a  passage  to  which  we  feel  that  the  term 
podry  could  be  applied,  with  great  propriety,  by  a  figure  of 
speech.  In  the  other  arts  also  we  find,  now  and  then,  what 
we  foci  prompted  from  within  to  call  the  potti'y  of  painting, 
of  statuary,  of  music,  or  of  whi^tcver  art  it  may  be.  The  fact 
that  books  have  been  written  under  such  figurative  titles,  and 
favourably  received,  proves  that  the  popular  mind  conceives 
of  something  in  poeti-y  besides  versification— of  some  spiritual 
excellence,  most  properly  belonging  to  compositions  in  verse, 
but  which  is  also  found  elsewhere.  When  Byron  said  that 
few  poems  of  his  day  were  half  j>oc/ry,  he  evidently  meant  by 
poetry  something  distinguishable  from  rhythm  and  rhyme. 
True,  such  may  be  only  a  figurative  use  of  the  word ;  but  the 
public  accept  that  figurative  use  as  corresponding  to  some 
actual  conception  which  they  entertain  of  poetry  in  its  best 
degrees.  And  when  they  speak  of  the  poetry  of  any  other 
art,  it  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  same  word  that  they 
believe  themselves  perceiving  the  same  or  similar  qualities. 

*  Prineiplet  ^ Human  Kfttnahdffe,  sect  SI,  and  Uoooghost. 

*  Sir  W.  namiltoo,  Re&Pi  Worktf  p.  219,  note. 
34  ^-^ 
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To  8uoh  conceptions,  then,  without  regard  to  whence  thej 
spring,  I  think,  with  Coleridge,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
appropriate  the  word  poesy,  thereby  avoiding  the  ambiguity 
which  now  exists  in  thtf  use  of  the  word  poetry;  though  popu- 
lar choice,  which  always  prefers  a  figuratire  application  of  a 
common  word,  has  not  adopted  the  suggestion." ' 

POinCITATIOir.-F.  Promise. 

POLYGAMY  (ncfKvi,  many ;  ya/io^,  marriage)  means  a  plurality 
of  wives  or  husbands.  It  has  prevailed  under  various  forms  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  light  of  nature ;  and  has  been  condemned  and 
punished  by  the  laws  of  taiany  nations.  About  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Bemardus  Ochinus,  general  of  the 
order  of  Capuchins,  and  afterwards  a  Protestant,  published 
Dialogues  in  favour  of  polygamy,  to  which  Theodore  Beza 
wrote  a  reply.  In  1682,  a  work  entitled  Folygamia  Triumphed 
irix  appeared  under  the  name  of  Theophilus  Alctheus.  The 
true  name  of  the  author  was  Lyserus,  a  native  of  Saxony.  In 
1780,  Martin  Madan  published  TheJyphthora,  or  a  Treatise  on 
Female  Ruin,  in  which  he  defended  polygamy,  on  the  part  of 
the  male.  See  some  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,* 

POLYTHEISM  (^toxw,  many;  BUi,  god).  — '<To  believe  no  one 
supreme  designing  principle  or  mind,  but  rather  two,  three, 
or  more  (though  in  their  nature  good),  is  to  be  n  politheist"* 
Three  forms  of  polytheism  may  be  distinguished.  1.  Idola- 
try, or  the  worship  of  idols  and  false  gods,  which  prevailed  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  2.  Sabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the  stars  and 
of  fire,  which  prevailed  in  Arabia  and  in  Chaldea.  3.  Fetich- 
ism,  or  the  worship  of  anything  that  strikes  the  imagination 
and  gives  the  notion  of  great  power,  which  prevails  in  Africa 
and  among  savage  nations  in  general. 

POSITIVE.— r.  Moral,  Term. 

POSITIVISM.—"  One  man  affirms  that  to  him  the  principle  of  all 
certitude  is  the  testimony  of  the  senses  ;  this  is  positivism"* 
Of  late  years  the  name  positivism  has  been  appropriated  to 

•  Hoflbt,  Slmfy  ^.SOhdiea,  p.  321.  •  Book  iii.,  eh.  S. 

•  Shaftabwry,  b.  L,  pt.  1,  sect  2.  «  HorvU,  PhSUmojpk.  Ttnd>tn^  p.  Ifi. 
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the  peculiar  prinolples  advocated  by  M.  Angoste  Comte.* 
This  philosophy  is  thus  described  by  an  admirer:' — **  This  is 
the  mission  ofpo^iihism,  to  generalise  science,  and  to  systema- 
tize sociality;  in  other  words,  it  aims  at  creating  a  philosophy 
of  the  sciences,  as  a  basis  for  a  new  social  faith.  A  social  doc- 
trine is  the  aim  of  positivism,  a  scientific  doctrine  the  means; 
just  as  in  a  man,  intelligence  is  the  minister  and  interpreter 
of  life. 

"The  leading  conception  of  M.  Comte  is: — There  are  but 
three  phases  of  intellectual  evolution — the  theological  (super- 
natural), the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive.  In  the  supernatu- 
ral phase,  the  mind  seeks  causes,  unusual  phenomena  are  in- 
terpreted as  the  signs  of  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  some 
god.  In  the  metaphysical  phase,  the  supernatural  agents  are 
set  aside  for  abstract  forces  inherent  in  substances.  In  the 
positive  phase,  the  mind  restricts  itself  to  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  phenomena." 
POSSIBLE  (possi$m,  to  be  able). — That  which  may  or  can  be. 
"  'Tis  possible  to  infinite  power  to  endue  a  creature  with  the 
power  of  beginning  motion."' 

PossibUiias  est  consensio  inter  se,  seu  non  repftgnantia  partium 
vd  attrUmtorum  quibus  res  seu  ens  constiiuatur, 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  possible  when,  though  not  actually  ia 
existence,  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  realizing  its  exist- 
ence are  given.  Thus  we  say  it  is  possible  that  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal may  be  born,  because  there  are  in  nature  causes  by  which 
this  may  be  brought  about.  But  as  everything  which  is  bom 
dies,  we  say  it  is  impossible  that  a  plant  or  animal  should  live 
for  ever.  A  thing  is  possible,  when  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  the  idea  or  conception  of  it  and  the  realization  of  it ; 
and  a  thing  is  impossible  when  the  conception  of  its  realisa- 
tion or  existence  implies  absurdity  or  contradiction. 

We  apply  the  terms  possible  and  impossible  both  to  beings 
and  events,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  experience.  In  propor- 
tion as  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  increases,  we  say 
it  is  possible  that  such  things  may  be  produced ;  and  in  pro- 

>  In  bifl  Qfun  de  Phikmphie  Fbtiiive, 

•Q.  n.  Lowot,  Cbmi^i  PkOotoph, ^f  Sdatees,  1863^ Met  1. 

•  Cbika^  Oji  Jttribtie$,  prop.  10. 
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portion  as  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  enlarged,  we  say 
it  is  possible  that  snoh  events  may  happen.  But  it  is  safer  to 
say  what  is  possible  than  what  is  impossible,  because  our  know- 
ledge of  causes  is  increasing. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  what  is  possible  may  be 
brought  about ;  supematttrally,  iwiuraJly,  and  morally.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  stipemcUurally  passible,  since  it  can 
only  be  realized  by  the  power  of  God.  The  burning  of  wood 
is  naturally  or  physically  possible,  because  fire  has  the  power 
to  do  so.  It  is  morally  possible  that  he  who  has  often  done 
wrong  should  yet  in  some  particular  instance  do  right.  These 
epithets  apply  to  the  causes  by  which  the  possible  existence  or 
event  is  realized. 

*' Possible  relates  sometimes  to  contingency,  sometimes  to 
power  or  liberty,  and  these  senses  are  frequently  confounded. 
In  the  first  sense  we  say,  e.  g,,  *  It  is  possible  this  patient  may 
recover/  not  meaning  that  it  depends  on  bis  choice,  but  that 
tee  are  noi  sure  whether  the  event  will  not  be  such.  In  the 
other  sense  it  is  *  possible*  to  the  best  man  to  violate  every  rule 
of  morality ;  since  if  it  were  -out  of  his  power  to  act  so  if  he 
chose  it,  there  would  be  no  moral  goodness  in  the  case,  though 
we  are  quite  sure  that  such  never  wiU  be  his  choice."  * 
POSTTTLATE  {Mrijfia,posiula(um,  that  which  is  asked  or  assumed 
in  order  to  prove  something  else).  —  "According  to  some,  the 
difference  between  axioms  and  postulates  is  analogous  to  that 
between  theorems  and  problems ;  the  former  expressing  truths 
which  are  self-evident,  and  from  which  other  propositions  may 
be  deduced ;  the  latter  operations  which  may  be  easily  per- 
formed, and  by  the  help  of  which  more  difficult  constructions 
may  be  effected."  * 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  postulate  and  a  hypothesis. 
When  you  lay  down  something  which  may  be,  although  yoa 
have  not  proved  it,  and  which  is  admitted  by  the  learner  or  the 
disputant,  you  make  a  hypothesis.  The  postulate  not  being  as- 
sented to,  may  be  contested  during  the  discussion,  and  is  only 
established  by  its  conformity  with  all  other  ideas  on  the  subject. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  a  postulate  is  neither  a  hypo^esis 

*  Wbatftly,  Z<v^  Appendix  i. 

•  Stewut,  Skmml$,  vol.  U^  obap.  S,  seet  8.    Fram  WaUls. 
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nor  a  coroUary,  bnt  a  proposition  of  the  same  binding  certainty, 
or  whose  certainty  is  incorporated  with  that  of  another,  so  that 
joa  must  r^ect  that  other,  all  eyident  as  it  is  in  self,  or  admit 
at  the  same  time  what  it  necessarily  supposes.    He  has  three 

1.  I  am  under  obligation,  therefore  I  am  free. 

2.  Practical  reason  tends  necessarily  to  the  soTereign  good, 
which  supposes  an  absolute  conformity  with  the  moral  law ; 
such  conformity  is  holiness ;  a  perfection  which  man  can  only 
attain  by  an  indefinite  continuity  of  effort  and  of  progress. 
This  progress  supposes  continuity  of  existence,  personal  and 
identical,  therefore  the  soul  is  immortal,  or  the  sovereign  good 
is  a  chimera. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign  good  supposes  fdicity, 
but  this  results  from  the  conformity  of  things  with  a  will,  and 
has  for  its  condition,  obedience  to  the  moral  law ;  there  must 
then  be  a  harmony  possible  between  morality  and  felicity,  and 
this  necessarily  supposes  a  cause  of  the  universe  distinct  from 
nature,  —  an  intelligent  cause,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the 
Author  of  the  moral  law,  and  guarantee  of  this  harmony  of 
virtue  and  happiness,  from  which  results  the  sovereign  good ; 
then  CM  exisU,  and  is  himself  the  primitive  sovereign  good, 
the  source  of  all  good.  Kant's  postulates  of  the  practical 
reason  are  thus  freedom,  immortality,  and  Ood.^ 

POTENTIAL  is  opposed  to  actual — g.  r.  This  antithesis  is  a  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  < 'Aristotle 
saith,  that  divided  they  («. «.,  bodies)  be  in  infinitum  poten* 
iiallyt  but  actually  not/'* 

"Anazimander's  infinite  was  nothing  else  but  an  infinite 
chaos  of  matter,  in  which  were  either  actually  or  potentially 
contained  all  manner  of  qualities."* 

POTEVTIALITT  («waf*»j).— F.  Capacitt. 

POWEB  (possum,  to  be  able ;  in  Greek,  5vya^0>  ^ys  Mr.  Locke,^ 
"may  be  considered  as  twofold,  viz.,  as  able  to  make,  or  able 
to  receive,  any  change:  the  one  may  be  called  active,  and  the 
other  passive  power."    Dr.  Reid,*  in  reference  to  this  distino- 

«  Vnilm,  HiH.  de  ta  PMIotcph,  AUtmandtt  torn.  1^  |».  420. 

•  HoUand,  PManh,  p.  667.  •  Cudwortb,  Intai  S^$Um,  p.  128. 

*  Muatf  9n  Bum.  UHdentani.,  h.  IL,  eh.  81.  •  AdL  Aw.,  ean j  1,  cbap.  8. 
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lion,  says,  ''  Whereas  he  distingoishes  power  into  aotiye  and 
passive,  I  conceive  ptusive  patcer  to  be  no  power  at  all.  He 
means  by  it  the  possibility  of  being  changed.  To  call  this 
power  seems  to  be  a  misapplication  of  the  word.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  phrase  passive  power  in  any 
other  good  author.  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  been  nnlucky  in 
inventing  it ;  and  it  deserves  not  to  be  retained  in  our  lan- 
guage." ''This  paragraph/'  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,*  "is 
erroneous  in  almost  all  its  statements.''  The  distinction  be* 
twcen  power  as  active  and  passive,  is  clearly  taken  by  Aristo- 
tle. But  he  says  that  in  one  point  of  view  they  are  but  one 
power,*  while  in  another  they  are  two.'  He  also  distinguishos 
powers  into  rational  and  irrational — into  those  which  we 
have  by  nature,  and  those  which  we  acquire  by  repetition, 
of  acts.  These  distinctions  have  been  generally  admitted  by 
subsequent  philosophers.  Br.  Reid,  however,  only  used  the  ^ 
word  power  to  signify  active  power.  That  we  have  the  idea 
of  power,  and  how  we  come  by  it,  he  shovrs  in  opposition  to 
Hume.^ 

According  to  Mr.  Hume,  we  have  no  proper  notion  of  power. 
It  is  a  mere  relation  which  the  mind  conceives  to  exist  between 
one  thing  going  before,  and  another  thing  coming  after.  All 
that  we  observe  is  merely  antecedent  and  consequent.  Neither 
sensation  nor  reflection  furnishes  us  with  any  idea  of  power  or 
efficacy  in  the  antecedent  to  produce  the  consequent.  The 
views  of  Dr.  Brown  are  somewhat  similar.  It  is  when  the 
succession  is  constant — when  the  antecedent  is  uniformly  fol- 
lowed by  the  consequent,  that  we  call  the  one  cause,  and  the 
other  effect ;  but  we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  there 
is  any  other  relation  between  them  or  any  virtue  in  the  one  to 
originate  or  produce  the  other,  that  is,  that  we  have  no  pro- 
per idea  of  power.  Now,  that  our  idea  of  power  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  philosophy  which  derives  all  our  ideas  from 
sensation  and  reflection,  is  true.  Power  is  not  an  object  of 
sense.  All  that  we  observe  is  succession.  But  when  we  see 
one  thing  invariably  succeeded  by  another,  we  not  only  con- 
nect the  one  as  effect  and  the  other  as  cause,  and  view  them 

•  JRe^s  Worki,  p.  ftl9,  note.  •  Mdaphft^  lib.  r^  evp.  18. 

•  UMn  Ub.  Ix.,  cap.  1.  '  *AcL  i\w.,  eany  L,  cbap.  2, 4. 
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under  that  relation,  but  we  frame  the  idea  of  power,  and  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  virtue,  an  eJQicacy,  a  force,  in  the  one 
thing  to  originate  or  produce  the  other ;  and  that  the  connec- 
tion between  them  is  not  only  uniform  and  unvaried,  but  uni- 
versal and  necessary.  This  is  the  common  idea  of  power,  and 
that  there  is  such  an  idea  framed  and  entertained  by  the 
human  mind  cannot  be  denied.  The  legitimacy  and  validi^ 
of  the  idea  can  be  fully  vindicated. 

« In  the  strict  sense,  power  and  agency  are  attributes  of 
mind  only ;  and  I  think  that  mind  only  can  be  a  canst  in  the 
strict  sense.  This  power,  indeed,  may  be  where  it  is  not 
exerted,  and  so  may  be  without  agency  or  causation;  but 
there  can  be  no  agency  or  causation  without  power  to  act  and 
to  produce  the  effect.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  everything 
we  call  a  cause  we  ascribe  power  to  produce  the  effect.  In 
intelligent  causes,  the  power  may  be  without  being  exerted ; 
so  I  have  power  to  run  when  I  sit  still  or  walk.  But  in  inani- 
mate causes  we  conceive  no  power  but  what  is  exerted,  and, 
therefore,  measure  the  poioer  of  the  cause  by  the  effect  which 
it  actually  produces.  The  power  of  an  acid  to  dissolve  iron  is 
measured  by  what  it  actually  dissolves.  We  get  the  notion  of 
aelhe  power,  as  well  as  of  cause  and  effect,  as  I  think,  from 
what  we  feel  in  ourselves.  We  feel  in  ourselves  a  power  to 
move  our  limbs,  and  to  produce  certain  effects  when  we  choose. 
Hence  we  get  the  notion  of  power,  agency,  and  cavsation,  in 
the  strict  and  philosophical  sense ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  our 
first  notion  of  these  three  things."  > 

'*  The  liability  of  a  thing  to  be  influenced  by  a  cause  is 
called  passive  power,  or  more  properly  susceptibility ;  while 
the  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  called  active  power.  Heat  has  the 
power  of  melting  wax ;  and  in  the  language  of  some,  ice  has 
the  power  of  being  melted.'" — F.  Cause. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  power  of  resistance  in  matter ;  and 
of  a  power  of  endurance  in  mind.  Both  these  are  passive 
power.  Active  power  is  the  principle  of  action,  whether  im- 
manent or  transient.  Passive  power  is  the  principle  of  bearing 
or  receiving. 

*  Dr.  Bc4d,  Oorrupondmet,  pp.  77, 78. 
•D»7,  Ofi<^m7^p.S3. 
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Aristotle,  Mdaphys,; '  Looke,  Euay  <m  Hum*  UnderHand.;* 
Ilobbes,  Opera} 

PSACTICAL  (German,  praktisch).  —  The  strict  meaning  of  this 
word  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  is  immediate  will-deter- 
mining, and  the  Critiok  of  Practical  Reason  is. nothing  else 
but  the  critick  of  that  faculty  of  reason  which  immediately 
determines  the  will> 

PRiEDIGATE,  PRiEDICABLE,  and  PRiEDIC AMEHT,  are 
all  doriyed  from  pradicOy  to  ai&rm.  A  prcedieaU  is  that  which 
is  actually  affirmed  of  any  one,  as  wisdom  of  Peter.  A  proedi- 
cable  is  that  which  may  be  affirmed  of  many,  as  sun  may  be 
iiffirmed  of  other  suns  besides  that  of  our  system.  A  prasdica- 
merU  is  a  series,  order,  or  arrangement  of  predicates  and  prcedi- 
cables  in  some  summum  genus,  as  substance,  or  quality. 

What  is  affirmed  or  denied  is  called  iheprasdieaU;  and  that 
of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied  is  called  the  subject} — F. 
Attribute,  Categort,  Uniyersal. 
PrflDdieables.  —  ''Whatever  term  can  be  affirmed  of  seyeral 
things,  must  express  either  their  whole  essence,  which  is  called 
the  species ;  or  a  part  of  their  essence  (viz.,  cither  the  material 
part,  which  is  called  the  genits,  or  the  formal  and  distinguish- 
ing part,  which  is  called  differentia,  or  in  common  discourse, 
characteristic),  or  something  joined  to  the  essence ;  whether 
necessarily  (i.e.,  to  the  whole  species,  or  in  other  words,  uniMr- 
saUy,  to  every  individual  of  it),  which  is  called  a  property; 
or  contingently  (t.  e,,  to  some  individuals  only  of  the  species), 
which  is  an  accident. 

Every  Praedicable  expresses  either 

Tb«  whole  essenot  of  Iti  ^v_  ^.^-^  ^  t.. Or  fomething  Join«4 

Qenoi,  dUEsrentia. 


Pxop«rtj.  Aoddent 


UnlTflnal  bat         PecalUr  bot         UnWerMl  and 
not  PMullar.         not  UuiTeml.  Peculiar. 


Inaaparablt,  Sfparabi*. 


>  Ub.  Tlli^  cap.  1.  •  B.  II.,  chap.  21.  •  Tom.  L,  p.  113,  edit,  by  MotoaworUk 

*  Haywood,  Critide  of  Pure  Reaton,  p.  401. 

•  Moaboddo,  An^iaU  Mdaphjft^  toI.  y.,  p.  163. 
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**  Genus,  Bpecies,  differentia,  proprium,  accidens,  might,  with 
more  propriety,  perhaps,  have  been  called  the  Jive  classes  of 
predicates;  but  use  has  determined  them  to  be  called  the^ve 
predicables." » 
PSredieament. — ^These  most  comprehensiye  signs  of  things  (the 
categories),  are  called  in  Latin  the  prcedicamenis,  because  they 
can  be  said  or  prcedieaUd  in  the  same  sense  of  all  other  terms, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  o4i)ject8  denoted  by  them,  whereas  no  other 
term  can  be  correctly  said  of  them,  because  no  other  is  em- 
ployed to  express  the  full  extent  of  their  meaning/'  * 
PtSB-praBdicamenta  and  Fost-prflBdicamenta.—"  The  Greek 
Logicians  divided  their  speculations  on  this  subject  into  three 
sections,  calling  the  first  section  to  f<p6  tutv  xa/tijyopUiv ;  the 
second,  to  Hipi  avtuv  xafijyopu!»v ;  the  third,  to  fAtta  tof 
xatijyoftCai.*  The  Latins  adhering  to  the  same  division,  coin 
new  names :  ante-prasdieamenia,  or  prcerproedicamenta,  prcedx- 
eamenia  and  posUprcedicamenta"  * 
PSEJTTDICE  (pra^'udieo,  to  judge  before  inquiry). — A  prejudice 
is  a  pre-judging,  that  is  forming  or  adopting  an  opinion  con- 
cerning anything,  before  the  grounds  of  it  have  been  fairly  or 
fully  considered.  The  opinion  may  be  true  or  false,  but  in  so 
far  as  the  grounds  of  it  have  not  been  examined,  it  is  errone- 
ous or  without  proper  evidence.  ''In  most  cases  pr^udices 
are  opinions  which,  on  some  account,  men  are  pleased  with, 
independently  of  any  conviction  of  their  truth ;  and  which» 
therefore,  they  are  afraid  to  examine,  lest  they  should  find 
them  to  be  false.  Prejudices ^  then,  are  unreasonable  judg- 
ments, formed  or  held  under  the  influence  of  some  other 
motive  than  the  love  of  truth.  They  may  therefore  be  classed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  motives  from  which  they  result. 
These  motives  are,  either,  1,  Pleasurable,  innocent,  and  social; 
or,  2,  They  are  malignant."* 

Dr.  Reid*  has  treated  of  prt^'udices  or  the  causes  of  error, 
according  to  the  classification  given  of  them-  by  Lord  Bacoii, 
under  Uie  name  of  idols — q.  v.    Mr.  Locke  ^  has  treated  of  the 

>■  IteSd,  Account  <(f  AridoOeM  Logic  «  Glllleis  Analysis  of  AriOoOe,  c.  2. 

*  Amman,  in  Piradie^  p.  140.  «  Sanderton,  pp.  22, 51,  55,  ed.  Ozoil,  1072. 

*  Taylor,  Elemenit  <(f  Thought.  •  JntOL  Bw.,  enay  yi.,  chap.  8. 

*  Jbsay  on  Aon.  Xhtdcr^tand^  Vwk  ir.,  obap.  20. 
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causes  of  error.  And  some  excellent  observations  on  the  prt- 
judicea  peculiar  to  men  of  study,  may  be  seen  in  Malebranche, 
Search  afUr  Truths 

PREMISS  {proposUiones  prasmissce,  propositions  which  go  before 
the  conclusion,  and  from  which  it  is  inferred). — A  regolitf 
syllogism  consists  of  two  premisses  and  a  conclusion.  The  two 
premisses  are  sometimes  called  the  antecedent,  and  the  conclu- 
sion the  consequent. 

PRESCIENCE  (prcescio,  to  know  before  it  happens).  —  "The 
prescience  of  God  is  so  vast  and  exceeding  the  comprehension 
of  our  thoughts,  that  all  that  can  be  safely  said  of  it  is  this, 
that  this  knowledge  is  most  exquisite  and  perfect,  accurately 
representing  the  natures,  powers,  and  properties  of  the  thing 
it  docs  foreknow." — More.* 

The  prescience  of  God  may  be  argued  from  the  perfection  of 
his  nature.  It  is  difficult  or  rather  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive of  it,  because  we  hare  no  analogous  faculty.  Our  ob- 
scure and  inferential  knowledge  of  what  is  future,  is  not  to  be 
likened  to  his  clear  and  direct'  beholding  of  all  things.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  prescience  of  God 
with  the  liberty  of  man.  Each  truth  must  rest  upon  its  own 
proper  evidence. — St.  Augustin,  On  the  Spirit  and  the  Letter; 
Bossuet,  TVatV^  du  Libre  Arbitre ;  Leibnitz,  Theodicie;  Fene- 
lon,  Existence  de  Dieu, 

PBESENTATIVE.— K  Knowledge. 

PRIMARY  {primus,  first)  is  opposed  to  secondary,  "Those 
qualities  or  properties,  without  which  we  cannot  even  imagine 
a  thing  to  exist,  are  called  primary  qualities.  Extension  and 
solidity  are  called  primary  qualities  of  matter — colour,  taste, 
smell,  are  called  secondary  qualities  of  matter."^ 


*  Book  lU  put  X  •  ImmortaUtv  of  Sud,  b.  iL,  ch.  4. 

■  When  tho  late  Sir  JomM  Macktntoih  was  TbiUng  the  nchool  for  the  draf  and  doiub 
at  ParlM,  then  under  the  care  of  the  Abbe  Slcard,  be  In  said  to  have  addressed  this  ques* 
tion  in  writing  to  one  of  the  paplls.— *<  Doth  God  reason  V  The  pupil  Ibr  a  short  tima 
i4>pcared  to  be  distressed  and  oonfosed,  bat  presently  wrote  on  his  slata^  the  fidtowiag 
answer :— '•  To  reason  Is  to  hesitate,  to  doabt,  to  inquire :  it  is  the  highest  attrfbute  of 
a  limited  iotcUIgenoe.  God  sees  all  things^  foresees  all  things,  knows  all  things:  then* 
fore  Ood  doth  not  reason."— aoroey,  On  Babit  and  Diieijpline,  p.  138. 

*  TfloTf  SUnuntt  qf  Thought 
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Deecartds,  Loeke,  Reid,  Steirart,i  Sir  W.  Hamilton.*— F. 

Mattek. 

PBIHCIPIA  ESSENSI  or  PBIVGIPLES  OF  BEIHO  are 

distinguished  into  the  principle  of  origination  and  the  princi- 
ple of  dependence. 

The  only  proper  principle  of  origination  is  God,  who  gives 
essence  and  existence  to  all  beings. 

The  principle  of  dependence  is  distinguished  into  that  of 
causality  and  that  of  inherence,  or  effective  dependence,  as  the 
effect  depends  upon  its  cause,  and  subjective  dependence,  as  the 
quality  inheres  or  depends  on  its  subject  or  substance. 
FBnrCIFLE  (pnncipium,  Apxn*  ^  beginning).  —  "A  principle  is 
that  which  being  derived  from  nothing,  can  hold  of  nothing. 
*Principio  auiem  nulla  est  origo,*  said  Cicero,  *  nam  ex  principio 
oriuntur  omnia :  ipsum  autem  nulla  ex  re ;  nee  enim  id  essei 
prineipium  quod  gigneretur  aliunde.* "' 

Aristotle*  has  noticed  several  meanings  of  ap;^^,  which  is 
translated  principle,  and  has  added — "  What  is  common  to  all 
first  principles  is  that  they  are  the  primary  source  from  which 
anything  is,  becomes,  or  is  known." 

The  word  is  applied  equally  to  thought  and  to  being ;  and 
hence  principles  have  been  divided  into  those  of  being  and 
those  of  knowledge,  or  principia  essendi  and  pnncipia  cognO" 
scendi,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  German  philosophers, 
principles  fonnal  and  principles  real.  Principia  essendi  may 
also  be  principia  cognoscendi,  for  the  fact  that  things  exist  is 
the  ground  or  reason  of  their  being  known.  But  the  converse 
does  not  hold ;  for  the  existence  of  things  is  in  no  way  depend- 
ent upon  our  knowledge  of  them. 

Ancient  philosophy  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  with 
principles  of  being,  investigating  the  origin  and  elements  of 
all  things,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  modern  philosophy  has 
been  chiefly  devoted  to  principles  of  knowledge,  ascertaining 
the  laws  and  elements  of  thought,  and  determining  their  valid- 
ity in  reference  to  the  knowledge  which  they  give. 
PEIKCIPLES  OF  KHO WLESOE  are  those  truths  by  means  of 

*  PMl.  Euayt,  11.,  chap.  2.  *  JSeuf  «  Warkt,  note  B. 

•  Sir  Will.  DramBiond,  Aoad.  qmtL,  (.  ft.  «  Uttajph^s.,  Ub.  iy.,  cap.  1. 
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which  other  troths  are  knowB.  They  have  been  distinguished 
into  simple  and  complex^  that  is,  they  may  be  found  in  the  form 
of  ideas,  as  substance,  cause*- or  in  the  form  of  propositions, 
as  in  the  affirmation  that  every  change  implies  the  operation 
of  a  cause,  or  in  the  negation  that  qualities  do  not  exist  with- 
out a  substance.  Complex  principles  have  been  arranged  in 
three  classes,  viz.,  hypotheses,  definitions,  and  axioms.  Hypo- 
theses and  definitions  have  been  called  Bsttxa,  that  is,  conven- 
tional principles  or  truths  assumed  or  agreed  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disputation  or  teaching,  and  are  confined  to  the  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  to  which  they  peculiarly  belong.  Axioms 
are  principles  true  in  themselves,  and  extending  to  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  These  were  called  fvcixd  or  c/i^vf a,  and 
are  such  as  the  mind  of  man  naturally  and  at  once  accepts  as 
true.  They  correspond  with  the  first  truths,  primitive  beliefs, 
or  principles  of  common  sense  of  the  Scottish  philosophy.  — 
F.  CoHHox  Sexsb,  Axiom. 

"  The  word  principle^*  says  Mr.  Stewart,'  "  in  its  proper 
acceptation,  seems  to  me  to  denote  an  assumption  (whether 
resting  on  fact  or  on  hypothesis)  upon  which,  as  a  dahtm^  a 
train  of  reasoning  proceeds ;  and  for  the  falsity  or  incorrect- 
ness of  which  no  logical  rigour  in  the  subsequent  process  can 
Compensate.  Thus  the  gravity  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
B,re  principles  of  reasoning,  in  our  speculations  about  the  baro- 
meter. The  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection ; 
the  proportionality  of  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
are  principles  of  reasoning  in  catoptrics  and  in  dioptrics.  In 
a  sense  perfectly  analogous  to  this,  the  defniiions  of  geometry 
(all  of  which  are  merely  hypothetical)  are  the  first  principles 
of  reasoning  in  the  subsequent  demonstration,  and  the  basis 
on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  science  rests." 

Lord  Herbert,  De  Verifate;  Buffier,  Treatise  of  First  IVuihs; 
Reid,  Intell.  Fbw,^ 
Principles  as  Express  or  as  Operative  correspond  to  prxmipUs 
of  knowing  and  of  being.  An  express  principle  asserts  a  pro- 
position ;  as,  truth  is  to  be  spoken.  An  operative  principle 
prompts  to  action  or  produces  change,  as  when  a  man  takes 

>  jneawN/i^  vol.  L,  dup.  l^uNct  2.  ^SsmjiL 
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food  to  satisfy  hnnger.  An  express  pnncipU  asaerte  an  origi* 
nal  law  and  is  reguiaiive.  An  operative  principle  is  an  original 
element  and  is  constilutive. 

PSDfGIPLES  OF  ACTIOIT  may  either  mean  those  express  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  or  ought  to  regulate  human  actions,  or 
those  operating  or  motive  principles  which  prompt  human 
action.  The  latter,  which  is  the  common  application  of  the 
phrase,  is  its  psychological  meaning. 

When  applied  to  human  action  psychologically,  the  word 
principle  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  principle  of  dependence  ; 
and  to  denote  that  the  action  depends  upon  the  agent  for  its 
being  produced.  It  may  signify  the  dependence  of  causality^ 
that  iSj  that  the  action  depends  for  its  production  on  the  agent, 
as  its  efficient  cause ;  or  it  may  signify  the  dependence  of 
inherence,  that  is,  that  the  action  depends  for  its  production  on 
some  power  or  energy  which  inheres  in  the  agent  as  its  sub- 
ject.   Hence  it  has  been  said  that  a  principle  of  action  is  two- 

,  fold  —  the  principium  quod,  and  the  principium  quo.  Thus, 
man  as  an  active  being  is  the  principium  quod  or  efficient  cause 
of  an  action  being  produced  ;  his  will,  or  the  power  by  which 
he  determines  to  act,  is  the  principium  quo. 

But  the  will  itself  is  stimulated  or  moved  to  exert  itself; 
and  in  this  view  may  be  regarded  as  the  principium  quod, 
while  that  which  moves  or  stimulates  it,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  principium  quo.  Before  wo  act,  we  deliberate,  that  is,  we 
contemplate  the  action  in  its  nature  and  consequences;  we 
then  resolve  or  determine  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it,  and  the  per- 
formance or  omission  follows.  Volition,  then,  or  an  exercise 
of  will  is  the  immediate  antecedent  of  action.  But  the  will  is 
called  into  exercise  by  certain  influences  which  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  Some  object  of  sense  or  of  thought  is  contem- 
plated. We  are  affected  with  pleasure  or  pain.  Feelings  of 
complacency  or  displacency,  of  liking  or  disliking,  of  satisfac- 
tion or  disgus^  are  awakened.  Sentiments  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation  are  experienced.  We  pronounce  some  things 
to  be  good,  and  others  to  be  evil,  and  feel  corresponding  incli- 
nation or  aversion ;  and  under  the  influence  of  these  states 
and  affections  of  mind,  the  will  is  moved  to  activity.  The 
forms  which  these  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  of  inclination 
35*  2b 
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or  tendency  to  or  from  an  object,  may  usnmey  are  many  and 
yarioQS ;  arising  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  object?  contem- 
plated, and  partly  from  the  original  constitution  and  acquired 
habita  of  the  mind  contemplating.  Bui  they  aro  aU  denomi- 
nated, in  a  general  way,  principles  of  action. 
PSrVAHON  (atsfojaHr  privaiio), — **  A  privation  is  the  absence  of 
what  does  naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  or 
which  ought  to  be  present  with  it ;  as  when  a  man  or  a  horse 
is  deaf,  or  blind,  or  dead,  or  if  a  physician  or  a  divine  be 
unlearned,  these  are  called  prvxdions."  ^ 

The  principles  of  all  natural  bodies  are  matter  and  form. 
**  To  these  Aristotle  has  added  a  third  which  he  calls  ati^t^tf 
or  privation,  an  addition  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  make 
to  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philosophy,  in  order  to  give 
his  system  the  appearance  of  novelty ;  but  without  any  neces- 
sity, as  I  apprehend ;  for  it  is  not  a  cause,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mits, such  as  matter  and  ybrm,  but  ia  only  that  without  which 
the  first  matter  could  not  receive  the  impression  of  any  form  ; 
for  it  must  be  clear  of  every  form,  which  is  what  he  calls  j^ri- 
vaiion,  before  it  can  admit  of  any. 

"  Now,  this  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  notion  of  matter ; 
for  as  it  has  the  capacity  of  all  ^brm,  so  it  has  ^epricaiion  of 
all  form.  In  this  way,  Aristotle'  himself  has  explained  the 
nature  of  matter.  And  Plato,  in  the  Tim<xua,  has  very  much 
insisted  upon  this  quality  of  matter  as  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  fit  it  to  receive  all  forms ;  and  he  illustrates  his 
meaning  by  a  comparison:  —  Those,  says  he,  who  make  un- 
guents or  perfumes,  prepare  the  liquid  so,  to  which  they  are 
to  give  the  perfume,  that  it  may  have  no  odour  of  its  own. 
And,  in  like  manner,  those  who  take  off  an  impression  of 
anything  upon  any  soft  matter,  clear  that  matter  of  every 
other  impression,  making  it  as  smooth  as  possible,  in  order 
that  it  may  better  receive  the  figure  or  image  intended.  In 
liko  manner,  he  says,  matter,  in  order  to  receive  the  specieses 
of  all  things,  must  in  itself  have  the  species  of  nothing."* 

K  Watt»,  Log.f  pt  L,  c.  3. 

«  Phytic,  lib.  i.,  cap.  8. 

•  MonbcHiao,  Aneimi  Hetaph^t^  book  U.,  chap.  2. 
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Henoe  privation  wm  defined — Niggatio  formcB  in  tulffecto  apto 
ad  habendam  talemformam. 

AocordiDg  to  Plato,  privcUion,  in  the  Bense  of  limitation, 
imperfection,  ie  the  inherent  condition  of  all  finite  existence, 
and  the  necessary,  cause  of  evil. — Leibnitz,'  after  Augustin, 
Aquinas,  and  others,  held  similar  Tiews. — F.  Neoation. 

MtOBABILITY.—F.  Chances. 

FBOBABLE  (probabilist  provable). — That  which  does  not  admit 
of  demonstration  and  does  not  involve  absurdity  or  contradic- 
tion, \6  probable,  or  admits  of  proof.  "As  demonstration  is  the 
showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the 
intervention  of  one  or  more  proofs,  which  have  a  constant, 
immutable,  and  visible  connection  one  with  another ;  so  prth 
hability  is  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  such  an  agreement  or 
disagreement,  l>y  the  intervention  of  proofs,  whose  connection 
is  not  constant  and  immutable,  or  at  least  is  not  perceived  to 
be  so,  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  is 
enough  to'  induce  the  mind  to  judge  the  proposition  to  be  true 
or  false,  rather  than  the  contrary The  entertain- 
ment the  mind  giyes  this  sort  of  propositions,  is  called  belief, 
assent,  or  opinion,  which  is  admitting  or  receiving  any  pro- 
position for  true,  upon  arguments  or  proofs  that  are  found  to 
persuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  knowledge 
that  it  is  so.  And  herein  lies  the  difference  between  probabi- 
lUy  and  ceric^ntUx  faithand  Juipwledge,  that  in  all  the  parts  of 
knowledge  there  is  intuition ;  each  immediate  idea,  each  step, 
has  its  visibleand  certain  connection ;  in  belief,  not  so.  That 
which  makej  ]j^  J^eliove,  is  something  extraneous  tolhe  diing 
I  believe  ;  something  not  evidently  joined  on  both  sides  to,  and 
so  not  manifestly  showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of, 
those  ideas  that  are  under  consideration. 

"  The  grounds  of  probability  are  first,  the  conformity  of 
anything  with  our  own  knowledge,  observation,  and  experi- 
ence, ^cond,  the  testimony  of  others,  touching  their  obser- 
vation and  experience.^ — ^Locke,  B^say  on  Hum.  Understand.* 
Roid,  Iniell.  Pow* 

*  CbtiMt  Dd,  Mot.  09,73.  Eaait  SurlaBmiUdA  jD£a%l,pwti«, MeL29,81;  8,  partto, 
Met.  878. 

*  Book  iT^  dup.  16.  *  liny  tU.,  dhap.  3. 
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"  The  word  probable,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,*  "  does  not  imply 
any  deficiency  in  the  proofj  but  only  marks  the  particular  na- 
ture of  that  proof,  as  contradistinguished  from  another  species 
of  evidence.  It  is  opposed  not  to  what  is  certain,  but  to  what 
admits~0f  being  demonstrated  after  the  manner  of  the  mathe- 
maticians. This  differs  widely  from  the  meaning  annexed  to 
the  same  word  in  popular  discourse ;  according  to  which,  what> 
ever  event  is  said  to  be  probable,  is  understood  to  be  expected 
with  some  degree  of  doubt But  although,  in  philo- 
sophical language,  the  epithet  probable  be  applied  to  events 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  coiain,  it  is  also  applied  to 
events  which  are  called  probable  bj  the  vulgar.  The  philo- 
sophical meaning  of  the  word,  therefore,  is  more  comprehensive 
than  the  popular ;  the  former  denoting  that  particular  species 
of  evidence  of  which  contingent  truths  admit;  the  latter  being 
confined  to  such  degrees  of  this  evidence  ss  fall  short  of  the 
highest.  These  different  degrees  oi  probability  the  philoso- 
pher considers  as  a  series,  beginning  with  bare  possibility, 
and  terminating  in  that  apprehended  infaUibiUty,  with  which 
the  phrase  moral  certainty  is  synonymous.  To  this  last  term 
of  the  series^  the  word  probable  is*  in  its^4>rdinary  acceptation, 
plainly  inapplicable.'^^ 

PSOBLEH  (itpo^/ia,  from  H^f^Xhia,  to  throw  down,  to  put  in 
question). — Any  point  attended  with  doubt  or  difficulty,  any 
proposition  which  may  be  attacked  or  defended  by  probable 
arguments,  may  be  called  a  problem.  Every  department  of 
inquiry  has  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  problematical. 
So  that,  according  to  the  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  they 
belong,  problems  may  be  called  Physical,  Metaphysical,  Logi- 
cal, Moral,  Mathematical,  Historical,  Literary,  &q.  Aristotle 
distinguished  three  classes, — the  morcU  or  practical,  which  may 
influence  our  conduct ;  as  whether  pleasure  is  the  chief  good : 
the  speculative  or  scientific,  which  merely  add  to  our  knowledge ; 
as,  whether  the  world  is  eternal :  and  the  auxiliary,  or  those 
questions  which  we  seek  to  solve  with  a  view  to  other  questions. 

FEOGEESS.— F.  Perfectibility. 

FEOMISE  and  FOLLICITATIOH'.  Promiitimus  roffoti-^poUi 
eemur  uUro,  —  A  pollicitation  is  a  spontaneous  expression  of 

'  XUmtnli,  part  U^  chap.  2.  laot  4. 
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our  intention  to  do  something  in  faronr  of  another.  It  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  the  party  in  reference  to 
whom  it  is  made ;  and  it  does  not  confer  upon  him  a  right  to 
exact  its  performance.  But  in  so.  far  as  it  has  become  known 
to  him,  and  has  awakened  expectations  of  its  being  performed, 
we  may  be  brought  under  a  moral  obligation  to  perform  it, 
especially  if  its  performance  is  seen  to  be  highly  beneficial  to 
him,  and  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  ourselves. 

A  pramute  is  made  in  consequence  of  a  request  preferred  to 
us.  It  implies  the  presence  of  the  party  preferring  the  re* 
quest,  or  of  some  one  for  him,  and  coAfers  upon  him  a  perfect 
moral  right  to  have  it  fulfilled,  and  brings  us  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  fulfil  it.  In  order  to  constitute  a  promise,  three 
things  are  necessary.  1.  The  voluntary  consent  or  intention 
of  the  promiser.  2.  The  expression  or  outward  signification 
of  that  intention.  3.  The  acceptance  of  the  ptvmise  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  made. 

A  promise  implies  two  parties  at  least — the  promiser  and  the 
promisee,  A  pact  implies  two  or  more.  In  this  it  agrees  with 
ti  contract — g.  v. 

It  is  a  dictate  of  the  law  of  nature,  HheA  promises  should  be 
fulfilled, —  not  because  it  is  expedient  to  do  so,  but  because  it 
is  right  to  do  so. 

The  various  questions  concerning  the  parties  competent  to 
give  a  valid  promise^  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  in  which 
it  may  be  given,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  obligation  to  fulfil 
it  may  be  relaxed  or  dissolved,  belong  to  what  may  be  called 
the  Casuistry  of  Ethics,  and  Natural  Jurisprudence, — F.  Con- 

TBACT. 

PBOOF.  —  "  To  conform  our  language  more  to  common  use,  we 
ought  to  divide  arguments  into  demonstrations,  proofs,  and 
probabilities.  By  proofs,  meaning  such  arguments  f^m  ex« 
perience  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  opposition." '  Whately 
says  that  proving  may  be  defined  '*  the  assigning  of  a  reason 
or  argument  for  the  support  of  a  given  proposition,"  and  tn- 
ferring  **  the  deduction  of  a  conclusion  from  given  premises. 
In  the  one  case  our  conclusion  is  given,  and  we  have  to  seek 

*  ILvaan,  On  th$  Utukntand,,  Met  4S  not*. 
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for  arguments;  in  the  oiher  our  prtm\»ea  are  giaen,  and  ire 
hare  to  seek  for  a  ooncltuion.  Hwing  may  be  compared  to 
the  act  of  putting  away  any  article  into  the  proper  receptacle 
of  goods  of  that  description,  inferring  to  that  of  bringing  out 
the  article  when  needed."  —  See  Etidbnce,  iNrSRBNCE, 

PBOPBBpTT  may  be  distinguished  from  qualitg  or  attribute,  and 
also  from  faculty. 

Qualities  are  primary  or  secondary,  essential  or  non-essen- 
tial. The  former  are  called  atiributes,  and  the  latter  proper- 
ties. Extension  is  the  attribute  of  matter,  taste  and  smell 
are  properties  of  body. 

Faculty  implies  understanding  and  will,  and  so  is  applicable 
only  to  mind.  We  speak  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  but  not 
of  their  faculties,  (k  mind  we  may  say  will  is  a  faculty  or 
property;  so  that  while  M  faculties  Kre  properties^  all  jjroper- 
ties  are  not  faculties. 

JEOPEEffT  (€tenerio)  is  the  property  of  a  subaltern  genns, 
and  which  may  be  predicated  of  all  the  subordinate  species. 
"Voluntary  motion"  is  the  generic  property  of  "animal." 

PBOPEBTT  (Specific)  is  the  property  of  an  infima  species,  and 
which  may  be  predicated  of  all  the  individuals  contained 
under  it.     "  Risibility  "  is  the  specific  property  of  "  man." 

PSOPOSITIOK.  —  A  judgment  of  the  mind  expressed  in  words 
h  &  proposition, 

"  A  proposition,  according  to  AristoUe,  is  a  speech  wherein 
one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  another.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied,  which  is  called  the 
predicate,  from  the  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied, 
which  is  called  the  subject;  and  these  two  are  called  the  tei-ms 
of  the  proposition,**  * 

As  to  their  substance,  propositions  are  Categorical  (sub- 
divided into  pure  and  modal),  and  Hypothetical  (subdivided 
into  conditional  and  disjunctive), 

A  Categorical  proposition  declares  a  thing  absolutely,  as,  "I 
love,"  or  "  Man  is  not  infallible."  These  are  pure  categoricals, 
asserting  simply  the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  sub- 
ject and  predicate.    Modal  categoricals  assert  the  manner  of 

s  BeM,  ^eoDMfit  tif  AritbtO^t  Zagie,  dutp.  2^  sect  6. 
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agreement  and  disagreement  between  sabject  and  predicate; 
as,  *'  The  wisest  man  may  possibly  be  mistaken."  **A  preju* 
diced  historian  will  prcbaJbUy  misrepresent  the  matter." 

A  ffypotketieal  prcposUian  asserts,  not  absolutely,  but  under 
a  hypothesis.  Snoh  propo$iiion9  are  denoted  by  the  conjunct 
tions  used  in  stating  them.  **  If  man  is  fallible,  he  is  imper- 
fect." This  is  called  a  conditional  proposition,  denoted  by  the 
conjunction  "  if."  '*  It  is  either  day  or  night"  This  is  a 
disjunctive  hypothetical,  and  is  denoted  by  the  di^unotiTf 
conjunction  '*  either." 

As  to  their  qualiiy,  propositions  are  either  t^maiive  or 
negativey  according  as  the  predicate  is  said  to  agree  or  not  to 
agree  with  the  subject.  "Man  'is'  an  animal."  ''Man  'is 
not'  perfect."  As  to  their  qitaniUy,  proposiiions  are  universal 
or  particular^  according  as  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  whole  of  the  subject,  or  only  of  part  of  the  subject 
"All  tyrants  are  miserable."  "  No  miser  is  rich."  "  Some 
islands  are  fertile."     "  Most  men  are  fond  of  novelty." 

Another  division  of  propositions  having  reference  to  dieir 
quantity  is  into  singular  and  indefinite,  A  singular  proposition 
is  one  of  which  the  subject  is  an  individual  (either  a  proper 
name,  a  singular  pronoun,  or  a  common  noun  with  a  singular 
sign).  "Caesar  overcame  Pompey."  "I  am  the  person." 
"  This  fable  is  instructive."  But  as  these  propositions  predi- 
cate of  the  tohole  of  the  subject,  they  fall  under  the  rules  that 
govern  universals.  An  indefinite  or  indesignate  proposition  is 
one  that  has  no  sign  of  universality  or  particularity  affixed  to 
it,  and  its  quantity  must  be  ascertained  by  the  matter  of  it, 
that  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  extremes. 

As  to  tiieir  matter,  propositions  are  either  necessary,  or  in^ 
possible,  or  contingent.  In  necessary  and  in  impossible  matter* 
an  indefinite  is  understood  as  a  universal;  as,  "Birds  have 
wings ; "  t.  e.,  aU.  "  Birds  are  not  quadrupeds ; "  i. «.,  none. 
In  contingent  matter,  that  is,  where  the  terms  sometimes 
agree  and  sometimes  not,  an  indefinite  is  understood  as  partir 
cular;  as,  "Food  is  necessary  to  life;"  t.  e,,  some  kind  of  food. 
"  Birds  sing ;"  i,  e.,  some  birds  sing.  "  Birds  are  not  carnivo- 
rous;" i,  e,,  some  birds  are  not;  or,  all  are  not. — V,  Jvdgiucnt. 
Offosition. 
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PEOPBIETY  (to  rtpiHov,  that  which  is  fit  or  oongmons  tc  ih« 
agent,  and  the  relations  in  which  he  is  placed). — ^This,  aocord« 
ing  to  some,  is  that  which  ohanusterizes  an  action  as  right, 
and  an  agent  as  virtuous.  ''According  to  Plato,  to  Aristotle, 
and  to  Zeno,  virtue  consists  in  the  propriety  of  conduct,  or  in 
the  suitableness  of  the  affection  from  which  we  act,  to  the 
object  which  excites  it." 

Adam  Smith*  treats  of  those  systems  which  make  virtue 
consist  in  propriety, 

PSOPKIVM  (The)  or  Property  '^  &  predicable  which  denotes 
something  essentially  conjoined  to  the  essence  of  the  species.' 
Proprium  is  applied, — 1.  To  what  belongs  to  some  one  but 
not  to  all,  as  to  be  a  philosopher  in  respect  of  man.  2.  To 
what  belongs  to  a  species,  but  not  to  it  only,  as  blackness  in 
respect  of  a  crow.  3.  To  what  belongs  to  all  of  the  species, 
and  to  that  only,  but  not  always,  as  to  grow  hoary  in  respect 
of  man.  4.  To  what  belongs  to  species,  to  a11  of  it,  to  it  only, 
and  always, "OS  laughter  in  respect  of  man.  This  last  is  truly 
the  proprium.     Quod  speciei  toii,  soli  et  semper  convenit* 

**  There  is  a  proprium  which  belongs  to  the  whole  species, 
but  not  to  the  sole  species,  as  sleeping  belongs  to  man.  There 
is  a  proprium  which  belongs  to  the  sole  species,  but  not  to  the 
whole  species,  as  to  be  a  magistrate.  There  is  a  proprium 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  species,  and  to  the  sole  species, 
but  not  alteays,  as  laughing ;  and  there  is  a  proprium  which 
altoays  belongs  to  it,  as  to  be  risible,  that  is,  to  have  the 
faculty  of  laughing.  Can  one  forbear  laughing  when  he  repe- 
scnts  to  himself  these  poor  things,  uttered  with  a  mouth  made 
venerable  by  a  long  beard,  or  repeated  h^f  a  trembling  and 
respectful  disciple?"* 

PK08TLLOOI81L— F.  Epicheibeha. 

PBOYESB.— The  Editor  of  die  fourth  edition  of  JUy's  iVooerbr 
says,  "A  proverb  is  usually  defined,  an  instructive  sentence, 
or  common  and  pithy  saying,  in  which  more  is  generally 
designed  than  expressed;  famous  for  its  peculiarity  and 
elegance,  and  therefore  adopted  by  the  learned  as  well  as 

s  Thtay  qfMor.  StnU,  part  tU^  Met  2,  ohap.  L 

*  Whatolj,  Lv^  book  IL,  chap.  6,  laot  8. 

*  Derodon,  Log^  p.  S7. 

*  CroDuai,  Art  qf  TfUnkittff,  part  L,  aaet  3,  chap.  ft. 
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the  vulgar,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  counterfeits, 
which  want  such  authority." 

Lord  John  Russeirs  definition  of  a  proverb  is,  **  the  wit  of 
one,  the  wisdom  of  many." ' 

Proverbs  embody  the  current  and  practical  philosophy  of  an 
age  or  nation.  GoUoctions  of  them  have  been  made  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  book  of  Scripture  called  the  Broverbs 
of  Solomon,  contains  more  than  one  collection.  They  haye 
always  been  common  in  the  East.  Burckhardt  made  a  collec- 
tion of  Arabian  proverbs,  which  was  published  at  London  in 
1830.  Seller  published  at  Augsburg,  in  1816,  The  Wisdom 
of  ike  Streets,  or,  the  Meaning  and  Use  of  German  Proverbs, 
Ray's  Proverbs,  Allan  Ramsay's  Proverbs,  Henderson's  Pro- 
verbs,  have  been  published  among  ourselves. 

Backer  (Goo.  de)  has  Le  Dictionnaire  de  Proverbes  Franeais,* 
rare  and  curious.  Panckouke  published  his  Dictionnaire  des 
Proverbes  in  imitation  of  it. 
PBOVIDEHCE.—- "  What  in  opposition  to  Fate,"  said  Jacobi, 
"  constitutes  the  ruling  principle  of  the  universe  into  a  true 
God,  is  Providence." 

Providence  is  a  word  which  leads  us  to  think  of  conservation 
and  superintending,  or  upholding  and  governing.  Whatever 
is  created  can  have  no  necessary  nor  independent  existence ; 
the  same  power  which  called  it  into  being  must  continue  to 
uphold  it  in  being.  And  if  the  beauty  and  order  which  appear 
in  the  works  of  nature  prove  them  to  be  the  effects  of  an  Intel* 
llgent  designing  cause,  the  continuance  of  that  beauty  and 
order  argues  the  continued  operation  of  that  cause.  So  that 
the  same  arguments  which  prove  the  existence  of  God  imply 
his  providence.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  providence,  some 
have  regarded  it  as  general,  and  reaching  only  to  things  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  and  to  great  and  important  results,  while 
others  regard  it  as  particular,  and  as  embracing  every  indivi- 
dual and  every  event.  But  the  same  arguments  which  prove 
that  there  ia  a  providence,  prove  that  it  must  be  particular ;  or 
rather,  when  properly  understood,  there  is  no  inconsistency 
between  the  two  views.    The  providence  of  God  can  only  be 


>  Moon,  Dimy,  toI.  tU^  p.  201.  •  8to,  1710. 
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called  general  from  its  reaching  to  every  object  and  event,  and 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  a  particular 
providence.  But  while  the  providence  of  God  extends  to  every 
particular,,  it  proceeds  according  to  general  laws.  And  while 
these  laws  are  fixed  and  stable,  they  may  be  so  fixed  as  to 
admit  of  what  we  think  deviations ;  so  that  both  what  we  call 
the  law,  and  what  we  call  the  deviation  from  the  law,  may  be 
embraced  in  the  plan  of  providence.  As  to  the  way  in  which 
this  plan  is  carried  forward,  some  have  had  recourse  to  the 
supposition  of  a  plastic  nature,  intermediate  between  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  creature,— others  to  an  energy  communicated  from 
the  Creator  to  the  creature.  But  the  true  view  is  to  regard  all 
things  and  all  events  as  upheld  and  governed  by  the  continual 
presence  and  power  of  God.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling this  view  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  to  do  so.  ^ 
PBUDEIfCE  {prudeniia,  contracted  for  providentia^  foresight  or 
forethought)  is  one  of  the  virtues  which  were  called  cardinal 
by  the  ancient  ethical  writers.  It  may  be  described  as  the 
habit  of  acting  at  all  times  with  deliberation  and  forethought. 
It  is  equally  removed  from  rashness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
timidity  or  irresolution  on  the  other.  It  consists  in  choosing 
the  best  ends,  and  prosecuting  them  by  the  most  suitable 
means.  It  is  not  only  a  virtue  in  itself,  but  necessary  to  give 
lustre  to  all  tbe  other  virtues. 

"  The  rules  oi prudence  in  general,  like  the  laws  of  the  stone 
tables,  are  for  th^  most  part  prohibitive.  Thou  sliaU  not  is 
their  characteristic  formula:  and  it  is  an  especial  part  of 
Christian  prudence  that  it  should  be  so.  Kor  would  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  bring  under  this  head  all  the  social  obligations  that 
arise  out  of  the  relations  of  the  present  life,  which  the  sensual 
understanding  (to  ^vrjfjia  t^i  crapxo;,  Rom.  viii.  6)  is  of  itself 
able  to  discover,  and  the  performance  of  which,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  merest  worldly  self-interest,  without 
love  or  faith,  is  sufficient  to  enforce ;  but  which  Christian  pru^ 
dence  enlivens  by  a  higher  principle  and  renders  symbolic  and 
sacramental  (Ephes.  v.  32)." 

»  Shwlock,  On  Protidaice;  MOoth,  Meth. i^J>iv,  Cfnmu,  b.  U.,ch.  2. 
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"  McralUy  may  be  compared  to  the  consonant;  prudence  to 
the  Towel.  The  former  cannot  be  uttered  (redaced  to  prac- 
tice) bat  by  means  of  the  latter. 

'*  The  Platonic  diTision  of  the  duties  of  morality  commences 
with  the  prudential  or  the  habit  of  act  and  purpose  proceeding 
from  enlightened  self-interest  (qui  animi  imperio,  corporis  ser- 
vitio,  rerum  auxUiOf  in  proprium  mi  commodum  et  aibiprooidue 
utihir,  hune  esee  prudeniem  etahiimtu) ;  ascends  to  the  moral» 
that  is,  to  the  purifying  and  remedial  yirtues ;  and  seeks  its 
summit  in  the  imitation  of  the  divine  nature.  In  this  last 
division,  answering  to  that  which  we  have  called  the  spiritual, 
Plato  includes  all  those  inward  acts  and  aspirations,  waitings, 
and  watchings,  which  have  a  growth  in  godlikeness  for  their 
immediate  purpose,  and  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the 
supreme  good  as  their  ultimate  object." '  —  F.  Morautt. 

P8TCHISM  (from  4v;t^,  soul)  is  the  word  chosen  by  Mons. 
Quesne'  to  denote  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fluid,  diffused 
throughout  all  nature,  animating  equally  all  living  and  or- 
ganized beings,  and  that  the  difference  which  appears  in  their 
actions  comes  of  their' particular  organization.  The  fluid  is 
general,  the  organization  is  individual. 

This  opinion  differs  from  that  of  Pythagoras,  who  held  that . 
the  soul  of  a  man  passed  individually  into  the  body  of  a  brute. 
He  (Mons.  Quesne)  holds  that  while  the  body  dies  the  soul 
does  not ;  the  organization  perishes,  but  not  the  psychal  or 
psychical  fluid. 

B8YCH0L0OT  ('^vrit  the  soul;  xoyo;,  discourse.) — The  name 
may  be  new,  but  the  study  is  old.  It  is  recommended  in  th^ 
saying  ascribed  to  Socrates — Know  thyself.  The  recommen- 
dation is  renewed  in  the  CogUo  ergo  sum  of  Descartes ;  and 
in  the  writings  of  Malebranche,  Amauld,  Leibnitz,  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume,  psychological  inquiries  held  a  prominent 
place.  Still  further  prominence  was  given  to  them  by  the 
followers  of  Kant  and  Beid,  and  psychology^  instead  of  being 
partially  treated  as  an  introduction  to  Logic,  to  Ethics,  and  to 
Metaphysics,  which  all  rest  on  it,  is  now  treated  as  a  separate 

*  Colerldice,  Aid*  to  Ri^fitidkmj  toI.  1.,  pp.  la,  21,  22. 

*  LtUres  mr  k  rkychisme,  Bio,  Parii,  1863. 
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department  of  science.  It  is  that  knowledge  of  the  mind  and 
its  faculties  which  we  deriTe  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  facts  of  consciousness.  |iife  and  the  functions  of  our  or- 
ganized body  belong  to  phynohgy;  and,  although  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  soul  and  body,  and  mutual  action 
and  reaction  between  them,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  two 
departments  of  inquiry  should  be  confounded,  unless  to  those 
who  think  the  soul  to  be  the  product  or  result  of  bodily  orga- 
nization. Broussais  said,  he  could  not  understand  those  phi- 
losophers who  shut  their  eyes  and  their  ears  in  order  to  hear 
themselves  think.  But  if  the  capacity  of  thinking  be  ante- 
rior to,  and  independent  of,  sense  and  bodily  organs,  then  the 
soul  which  thinks,  and  its  faculties  or  powers  of  thinking, 
deserve  a  separate  consideration.^ 

Mr.  Stewart*  objects  to  the  use  of  the  term  piychotogy^ 
though  it  is  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Bcattie,  as 
implying  a  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  or  essence  of  the 
sentient  or  thinking  principle,  altogether  unconnected  with 
our  conclusions  concerning  its  phenomena  and  general  laws. 
The  hypothesis  implied  is  that  the  sentient  or  thinking  prin- 
ciple is  different  in  its  nature  or  essence  from  matter.  But 
this  hypothesis  is  not  altogether  unconnected  with  its  pheno- 
mena. On  the  contrary,  it  is  on  a  difference  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  they  present  that  we  ground  the  distinction  be- 
tween mind  and  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  may  be  disputed.  There  are  philosophers  who 
maintain  that  there  is  but  one  substance— call  it  either  matter 
or  mind.  And  the  question,  when  pushed  to  this  extremity, 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  human  intellect.  God  only  knows 
whether  the  two  substances  which  we  call  matter  and  mind 
have  not  something  which  is  common  to  both.  But  the  phe- 
nomena which  they  exhibit  are  so  different  as  to  lead  us  to 
infer  a  difference  in  the  cause.  And  all  that  is  implied  in 
using  the  term  psychology  is,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  sen- 
tient or  thinking  principle  are  different  from  the  phenomena 

*  8e«  Memcirey  par  Mons.  Jonttroj,  Dt  la  LegHUmiU  d  dela  DUtinctioh  dt  la  Fijfduh 
Jagie  Hde  la  Pkynologin  (publUbed  in  his  Nouvtaux  Mdangts,  and  «l80  In  tbt  llth 
vol.  of  MemoirtM  de  VAoad.  da  Seienoa  Moralet  d  J\iUique9). 

•  Prelim.  Pias.  to  Philotoph.  EnojiM,  p.  U. 
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of  matter.  And,  notwithstanding  tho  objection  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art, the  term  is  now  current,  especially  on  the  continent  —  to 
denote  the  science  of  the  human  mind  as  manifested  by  con- 
sciousness. 

Dr.  Priestley  at  one  time  maintained  the  materiality  of 
mind,  and  at  another  the  spirituality  of  matter.  The  apostle 
speaks  of  a  spiritual  body.  A  body  which  is  spirit  sounds  to 
us  contradictory. 

Coleridge,  in  his  Treatise  upon  Meihod,  employs  the  word 
psychological^  and  apologizes  for  using  an  insdens  verhum, 
*'  Goclenius  is  remarkable  as  the  author  of  a  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  ^zo>joyui  (Marburg,  1597).  This  I  think  the  first 
appearance  of  psychology,  under  its  own  name,  in  modem 
philosophy.  Goclenius  had,  as  a  pupil.  Otto  Casmann,  who 
wrote  Psychologia  Anihropologica,  sive  animas  humanas  doctrina 
(Hanau,  1594)." » 

Psychology  has  been  divided  into  two  parts — 1.  The  empiric 
cal,  having  for  its  object  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  and 
the  faculties  by  which  they  are  produced.  2.  The  raiioruUf 
having  for  its  object  the  nature  or  substance  of  the  soul,  its 
spirituality,  immutability,  &c. 

Rational  psychology,  which  had  been  chiefly  prosecuted  be- 
fore his^day,  was  assailed  by  Kant,  who  maintained  that  apart 
from  experience  we  can  know  nothing  of  the  soul.  But  even 
admitting  that  psychology  rests  chiefly  on  observation  and 
experience,  we  cannot  well  separate  between  phenomena  and 
their  cause,  nor  consider  the  cause  apart  from  the  phenomena. 
There  are,  however,  three  things  to  which  the  psychologist 
may  successively  attend.  1.  To  tho  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness. 2.  To  the  faculties  to  which  they  may  be  referred. 
3.  To  the  Ego,  that  is,  the  soul  or  mind  in  its  unity,  individu- 
ality, and  personality.  These  three  things  are  inseparable ; 
and  the  consideration  of  them  belongs  to  psychology.  Sub- 
sidiary to  it  are  inquiries  concerning  the  mutual  action  and 
reaction  of  soul  and  body,  the  effect  of  organization,  tempera- 
ment, age,  health,  disease,  country,  climate,  &c. 

Nemesius,  De  Naiura  Hominis;  Buchanan  (David),  Historia 

*  Coasiii,  HisL  nf  Mod.  PAOm.,  tnntUtod  by  Wright,  toI.  U.,  p.  46. 
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Animce  Bumana;  Casmannus,  Psyckologia;  Cams,  HUtory 
of  Psychology f"^  in  German. 

F8YCH0PAHNYCHISM  (^xh*  soul ;  and  ftSiv,  all ;  ini,  night 
—  the  sleep  of  the  soul)  is  the  doctrine  to  which  Luther 
among  divines,  and  Formey,  among  philosophers,  were  in- 
clined— that  at  death  the  soul  falls  asleep  and  does  not  awake 
till  the  resurrection  of  the  hodj. 

PYBEHOHISM.  — F.  Scepticism,  Academics. 


QITASBI VIUM. — r.  Tritium. 

QTTALITY  (ftoioi,  ftototijit  gucUh  qualUaa,  suchness)  is  the  differ- 
ence which  distinguishes  substances. 

"  There  may  he  substances  devoid  of  quantity,  such  as  the 
intellective  and  immaterial;  but  that  there  should  be  sub- 
stances devoid  of  qualUy,  is  a  thing  hardly  credible,  because 
they  could  not  then  be  characterized  and  distinguished  from 
one  another."  • 

'*  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that  I 
call  idea;  and  the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind  I 
call  the  quality  of  the  subject  wherein  that  power  is."' 

"  We  understand  by  a  quality  that  which  truly  constitutes 
the  nature  of  a  thing  —  what  it  is  —  what  belongs  to  it  per- 
manently, as  an  individual,  or  in  common  with  others  like  it 
—  not  that  which  passes,  wbich  vanishes,  and  answers  to  no 
lasting  judgment.  A  body  falls :  it  is  a  fact,  an  accident :  it 
is  heavy,  that  is  a  qualUy,  Every  fact,  every  accident,  every 
phenomenon,  supposes  a  quality  by  which  it  is  produced,  or 
by  which  it  is  undergone :  and  reciprocally  every  quality  of 
things  which  we  know  by  experience  manifests  itself  by  cer- 
tain modes  or  certain  phenomena ;  for  it  is  precisely  in  this 
way  that  things  discover  themselves  to  us."^ 

Descartes'  says, — "  Ei  hie  quidem  per  modos  plane  idem  tn- 

>  Sto,  Ldpdg,  1808.  *  Harris,  PhiL  Arrange^  chap.  8. 

*  Locke,  Euay  on  Hum.  VMentand.f  book  li.,  chap.  8,  sect  8, 

*  Diet,  du  Seiencet  PhOotoph. 

*  Prineip.  FhUotnph^  pan  prima,  lect  66. 
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tdligimuSf  quod  alibi  per  attribnta  vd  qaalitates.  Sed  cum  conr 
sideramus  substaniiam  ab  illis  affici,  velvariari,  vocamus  modos ; 
n/m  ab  ista  variatione  talem  posse  denominare,  vocamvs  quali- 
tates ;  ac  deniqiief  aim  generalius  speciamus  tanium  ea  subsfaniice 
inesse,  tocamiis  attributa.  Ideoque  in  Deo  non  proprie  modos 
aut  qualitates  sed  attribnta /an/t/m  esse  dicimtts,  quia  nulla  in  eo 
variaiio  est  inteUigenda,  Et  etiam  in  rebus  creaiis,  ea  quce  nun- 
quam  in  iis  diverso  modo  se  habenty  ui  existentia  ei  duratio  in  re 
existente  et  durante,  non  qualitates  aut  modi,  sed  attributa  did 
ddtent," 

"As  quMiiea  help  to  distinguish  not  onlj  one  soul  from  an- 
other soul,  and  one  body  from  another  body,  but  (in  a  more 
general  way)  every  soul  from  every  body,  it  follows  that  quali- 
ties,  by  having  this  common  reference  to  both,  are  naturally 
divided  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal/'  * 

Hutcheson  also*  reduces  all  qualities  to  two  genera.  Thought, 
— proper  to  mind.    Motion,  —  proper  to  matter. 

Qualities  are  distinguished  as  essential,  or  such  as  are  inse- 
parable from  the  substance — as  thought  from  mind,  or  exten- 
sion from  matter ;  and  non-essential,  or  such  as  we  can  separate 
in  conception  from  the  substance — as  passionateness  or  mild- 
ness from  mind,  or  heat  or  cold  from  matter. 

"  With  respect  to  all  kinds  of  qualities,  there  is  one  thing 
to  be  observed,  that  some  degree  of  permanence  is  always 
requisite ;  else  they  are  not  so  properly  qualities  as  incidental 
affections.  Thus  we  call  not  a  man  passionate,  because  he  has 
occasionally  been  angered,  but  because  he  is  prone  to  frequent 
anger ;  nor  do  we  say  a  man  is  of  a  pallid  or  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion, because  he  is  red  by  immediate  exercise  or  pale  by 
sudden  fear,  but  when  that  paleness  or  redness  may  be  called 
constitutional."' 

On  the  question,  historical  and  critical,  as  to  the  distinction 
of  the  qftcUities  of  matter  as  primary  or  secondary,  see  Eeid's 
Works,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.* 

"Another  division  of  qualities  is  into  natural  and  acquired. 
Thus  in  the  mind,  docility  may  be  called  a  natural  quality; 
science  an  acquired  one :  in  the  human  body,  beauty  may  be 

>  HarrU,  PhiL  Arrange^  chap.  8.  *  iktaphyt^  part  i-,  cap.  6. 

*  Harrla,  PkiL  Arrange^  chap.  8.  *  Note  ». 
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o&lled  a  natural  qtiality^  gentility  (good  carriage)  an  acqaired 
one.  This  distinction  descends  even  to  bodies  inanimate.  To 
transmit  objects  of  vision  is  a  qttalUy  natural  to  crystal ;  bat  to 
enlarge  them  while  transmittod,  is  a  character  adrentitious. 
Even  the  same  qucUiiy  may  be  natural  in  one  substance,  as 
attraction  in  the  magnet;  and  acquired  in  another,  as  the  same 
attraction  in  the  magnetic  bar."  > —  V,  Attribute,  Proposition. 
Quality  (Oconlt). — "It  was  usual  with  the  Peripatetics,  when 
the  cause  of  any  phenomena  was  demanded,  to  have  recourse 
to  their  faculties  or  occult  q^iolities,  and  to  say,  for  instance, 
that  bread  nourished  by  its  nutritive  faeuUy  {quality) ;  and 
senna  purged  by  its  purgative."" 

"  Were  I  to  make  a  division  of  the  qualities  of  bodies  as  they 
appear  to  our  senses,  I  would  divide  them  first  into  those  that 
are  manifest,  and  those  that  are  occuU.  The  manifest  qualities 
are  those  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  primary;  such  as  Extension, 
Figure,  Divisibility,  Motion,  Hardness,  Softness,  Fluidity. 
The  nature  of  these  is  manifest  even  to  sense ;  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  p]}ilosopher  with  regard  to  them  is  not  to  find  out 
their  nature,  which  is  well  known,  but  to  discover  the  effects 
produced  by  their  various  combinations ;  and,  with  regard  .to 
those  of  them  which  are  not  essential  to  matter,  to  discover 
their  causes  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

**  The  second  class  consists  of  occult  qualities,  which  may  be 
subdivided  into  various  kinds;  t^  first,  the  secondary  gualt^ief; 
secondly,  the  disorders  we  feel  in  our  own  bodies ;  and  thirdly, 
all  the  qualities  which  we  call  powers  of  bodies,  whether  me- 
chanical, chemical,  medical,  animal,  or  vegetable :  or  if  there 
be  any  other  powers  not  comprehended  under  these  heads. 
Of  all  these  the  existence  is  manifest  to  sense,  but  the  nature 
is  occuU;  and  here  the  philosopher  has  an  ample  field."' 

QTTABTITT  (ttooop,  quantum,  how  much)  is  defined  by  mathe- 
maticians to  be  "  that  which  admits  of  more  or  less." 

"Mathematics  contafti  properly  the  doctrine  of  measure; 
and  the  object  of  this  science  is  commonly  said  to  be  quantity; 


'  Harrifl,  PltiL  Arrange^  chap.  8. 

•  Hume,  DioZ.  on  Not  Jtdig^  part  It. 

*  B«id,  InUtt.  Paw^  esMj  IL,  chap.  18;  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Di$ou$tiom,  p.  611. 
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therefore,  quantity  ought  to  be  defined,  what  may  be  measured* 
Those  who  hare  defined  quantity  to  be  whatever  is  capable  of 
more  or  Uss^  haTO  given  too  wide  a  notion  of  it,  which,  it  is 
apprehended,  has  led  some  persons  to  appl  j  mathematical  rea- 
soning to  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  it.  Pain  and  pleasure 
admit  of  various  degrees,  but  who  can  pretend  to  measure 
them?"* 

**  According  to  the  common  definition,  quantity  is  that  which 
is  susceptible  of  augmentation  or  diminution.  But  many 
things  susceptible  of  augmentation  or  diminution,  and  that 
even  in  a  continuous  manner,  are  not  quantities.  A  sensation, 
painful  or  pleasing,  augments  or  diminishes,  and  runs  through 
different  phases  of  intensitj.  But  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  a  sensation  and  quantity"^ 

"  There  are  some  quantities  which  may  be  called  proper, 

and  others  improper That  properly  is  quantity 

which  is  measured  by  its  ovn  kind;  or  which,  of  its  own  nature, 
is  capable  of  being  doubled  or  tripled,  without  taking  in  any 
quantity  of  a  different  kind  as  a  measure  of  it.  Improper  quan^ 
iity  is  that  which  cannot  be  measured  by  itfotm  kind;  but  to 
which  we  assign  a  measure  by  the  means  of  some  proper 
quantity,  that  is  related  to  it.  Thus  velocity  of  motion,  when 
we  consider  it  by  itself,  cannot  be  measured."  We  measure 
it  by  the  space  passed  in  a  given  time.' 

ftnantity  (Discrete  and  Continnons).  —  ''In  magnitudb  and 
multitude  we  behold  the  two  primary,  the  two  grand  and  com- 
prehensive species,  into  which  the  genus  of  quantify  is  divided ; 
magnitude,  from  its  union,  being  called  quantity  continuous; 
multitude,  from  its  separation,  quantity  discrete.  Of  the  con^^ 
iinuous  kind  is  every  solid ;  also  the  bound  of  every  solid ;  that 
is,  a  superficies ;  and  the  bound  of  every  superficies,  that  is,  a 
line ;  to  which  may  be  added  those  two  concomitants  of  every 
body,  namely,  time  and  place.  Of  the  discrete  kind  are 
fleets  and  armies,  herds,  flocks,  the  syllables  of  sounds  articu- 
late, &c."< 

"  Discrete  quantity  is  that  of  which  the  parts  have  no  con- 
tinuity, as  in  number.     The  number,  e.  g.,  of  inches  in  a  foot- 

*  Held,  Euay  en  Quantity.  •  Diet,  da  Sciences  iViiZoinpA. 

•  Bdd,  Amy  mi  quanHtg,  «  Hurrb,  PhU  Arrange.,  chap.  9. 
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rule,  is  the  eame  whether  the  solid  inches  remain  continuous, 
or  are  cut  asunder  and  flung  about  the  world ;  but  they  do  not 
constitute  a  foot  length  (which  is  a  continuous  quantify),  un- 
less  they  are  so  joined  together  that  the  bounding  lines  of  one 
coincide  with  those  of  another.  Of  continuous  quantities  there 
are  two  kinds ;  one,  of  which  the  parts  are  co-ezistent,  as  in 
extension ;  another,  in  which  the  parts  are  successiTe,  as  in 
duration.  Discrete  and  continuous  quantities  are  sometimes 
called  multitude  and  magnitude" * 

According  to  Derodon*  quantity  is  either  —  1.  Permaneni^ 
when  its  parts  are  together ;  or  2.  Suceessive,  when  they  exist 
some  after  others.  Time  and  motion  are  quantity  successive, 
Pannanent  quantity  is  —  1.  Continuous,  as  a  line  which  is 
length ;  superficies,  which  is  length  and  breadth ;  and  mathe- 
matical body,  which  is  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  2.  Dis- 
crete, as  number  and  speech, 

Hutcheson*  notices  magnitude,  time,  and  number,  as  three 
genera  of  quantity. 

Quantity  is  called  discrete  vrhen  the  parts  are  not  connected, 
as  number ;  continuous,  when  they  arc  connected,  and  then  it 
is  either  successive,  as  time,  motion ;  or  permanent,  which  is 
what  is  otherwise  called  space  or  extension,  in  length,  breadth, 
and  depth ;  length  alone  constitutes  lines ;  length  and  breadth, 
surfaces;  and  the  three  together,  solids.^ — V,  Proposition. 
QXUDDITT  or  aUIDITT  {quidditas,  from  quid,  what).  — This 
term  was  employed  in  scholastic  philosophy  as  oquiyalent  to 
the  fo  f fr  fy  ttvai  of  Aristotle,  and  denotes  what  was  subse- 
quently called  the  substantial  form.  It  is  the  answer  to  the 
question.  What  is  it?  quid  estf  It  is  that  which  distinguishes 
a  thing  from  other  things,  and  makes  it  what  it  is,  and  not 
another.  It  is  synonymous  with  essence,  and  comprehends 
both  the  substance  and  qualities.  For  qualities  belong  to  sub- 
stance, and  by  qualities  substance  manifests  itself.  It  is  the 
known  essence  of  a  thing;  or  the  complement  of  all  that 
makes  us  conceiye  of  anything  as  we  conceiye  of  it,  as  dif- 
ferent from  any  or  every  other  thing. 

<  FiUgerald,  Nota  to  AriitolU^i  Ethiet,  8to,  Publin,  1850,  p.  161.  — See  AristoUt  la 
Giteffor^  e.  6. 

•  Phyt^  pan  1,  oap.  6.  *  Mdaphjft.,  part  i^  cap.  5. 

*  l\»i  Sojf.  Log^  part  i.,  eh.  2. 
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QUIETISM  {guies,  rest)  "is  the  doctrine  that  the  highest  charac- 
ter of  virtue  consists  in  the  perpetual  contemplation  and  Ioyo 
of  supreme  excellence.''  * 

The  two  following  propositions  from  Fenelon's  Maxims  of  (he 
Saints,  were  condemned  bj  Innocent  XII.  in  1699.  1.  There 
is  attainable  in  this  life  a  state  of  perfection  in  which  the  ex- 
pectation of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment  have  no  place. 
2.  Souls  may  be  so  inflamed  with  loye  to  God,  and  so  resigned 
to  his  will,  Uiat  if  they  believed  that  God  had  condemned  them 
to  eternal  pain,  they  would  absolutely  sacrifice  their  salvation. 

Madame  Guyon  thought  she  had  learned  a  method  by  which 
souls  might  be  carried  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  a  con- 
tinual act  of  contemplation  and  love  might  be  substituted  for 
all  other  acts  of  religion. 

A  controversy  was  carried  on  by  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  on 
the  subject.  See  a  dissertation  by  M.  Bonnel,  De  la  Contro- 
versi  de  Bossuet  et  Fenelon,  sur  U  Quiitisme;*  Upham,  Life  of 
Madame  Guyon. 


EACE.— r.  Species. 

BATIO. — ^When  two  subjects  admit  of  comparison  with  reference 
to  some  quality  which  they  possess  in  common,  and  which  may 
be  measured,  this  measure  is  their  ratio,  or  the  rate  in  which 
the  one  exceeds  the  other.  With  this  term  is  connected  that 
oi proportion,  which  denotes  the  portions,  or  parts  of  one  mag- 
nitude which  are  contained  in  another.  In  mathematics,  the 
term  ratio  is  used  for  proportion  ;  thus,  instead  of  the  propor^ 
iion  which  one  thing  bears  to  another,  we  say,  the  ratio  which 
one  bears  to  the  other,  meaning  its  comparative  magnitude. 

In  the  following  passage  ratio  is  used  for  reason  or  cause* 
**  In  this  consists  the  ratio  and  essential  ground  of  the  gospel 
doctrine."' — F.  Reason. 

EATIOCnSTATIOV. — "The  conjunction  of  images  with  affirma- 
tions and  negations,  which  make  up  propositions,  and  the 
conjunction  of  propositions  one  to  another,  and  illation  of  con- 
clusions upon  them,  is  ratiocination  or  discourse. 

*  8anm«r,  Stcordt  qf  OnaUait,  toL  IL,  p.  239. 

•  8t<s  Uamn,  1850.  *  WaUrUnO,  Works,  toL  li^  Mna.  L 
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KATIOCIHATIOir— 

**  Somo  consecutions  are  so  intimately  and  eyidenUy  oon- 
nexed  to,  or  found  in,  the  premises,  that  the  conclusion  is  at- 
tained quaaiper  saliuniy  and  without  anything  of  raiioeituiiive 
process,  and  as  the  eye  sees  its  objects  immediately  and  with- 
out any  previous  discourse/' ' 

''  The  schoolmen  make  a  third  act  of  the  mind  which  they 
call  ratiocination,  and  we  may  style  it  the  generation  of  a 
judgment  from  others  actually  in  our  understanding."' 

**  When  from  a  general  proposition,  by  combining  it  with 
other  propositions,  we  infer  a  proposition  of  the  same  degree 
of  generality  with  itself,  or  a  less  general  proposition,  or  a 
proposition  merely  individual,  the  process  is  ratiocination  (or 
syllogism) ."  • — V,  Reasoning. 
BATIOHALE. — ''  The  chairs  of  theology  and  philosophy  (during 
the  scholastic  ages)  were  the  oracular  seats  from  which  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle  were  expounded,  as  the  rationale  of 
theological  and  moral  truth."  ^ 

''  There  cannot  be  a  body  of  rules  without  a  rationale,  and 
this  rationale  constitutes  the  science.  There  were  poets  before 
there  were  rules  of  poetical  composition ;  but  before  Aristotle, 
or  Horace,  or  Boileau,  or  Pope  could  write  their  arts  of  poetry 
and  criticism,  they  had  considered  the  reasons  on  which  their 
precepts  rested,  they  had  conceived  in  their  own  minds  a 
theory  of  the  art  In  like  manner  there  were  navigators 
before  there  was  an  art  of  navigation ;  but  before  the  art  of 
navigation  could  teach  the  methods  of  finding  the  ship's  place 
by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy must  have  explained  the  system  of  the  world."* 

Anthony  Sparrow,  bishop  of  Exeter,  is  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled,  A  Rationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,* — F. 
Science,  Art. 
BATIOHALISM,  in  philosophy,  is  opposed  to  senmaVum,  9enr 
auism,  or  sensism,  according  to  all  which,  all  our  knowledge  is 
derived  from  sense.    It  is  also  opposed  to  empiricism,  which 

*  Hale,  Prin.  Orig.  of  Mankind,  pp.  60,  61. 

•  Ttt«slwr,  Light  qf  Naiwrt,  toI.  L,  pwt  L,  c  11,  Met  13. 

•  MUI,  Log^  2d  edit,  toI.  i.,  p.  223. 

*  Hampden,  On  SehdUutic  PfiHoiopky,  loot  I^  p.  9. 

>  SlrG.  C.  Lewbs  MdhadftfCbtm.lnPBiitiGt,  dup.  10^  wet  1. 
e  x^nOf  LowL,  1668. 
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BATI0HALI8M— 

refers  all  our  knowledge  to  Beneation  and  reflection,  or  expe- 
rience. According  to  rationalism,  reaeon  famishes  certain 
elements,  without  which  experience  is  not  possible.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Condillac  is  of  the  former  kind,  —  that  of  Royer 
Gollard  of  the  latter.  The  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Reid  have 
been  contrasted  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  quite  correctly. 
— F.  SiNSisK,  Sensuisv,  Sxnsualisx. 

SATI0HALI8M,  in  religion,  as  opposed  to  supemaiuralism, 
means  the  adoption  of  reason  as  our  sufBcient  and  only  guide, 
exclusiye  of  tradition  and  revelation.  Spinoza,  in  his  D'ao 
iaius  Theologico-IhlUicus,  tried  to  explain  all  that  is  super- 
natural in  religion  by  reason.  And  Strauss  and  others  in 
modern  Germany  hayo  carried  this  line  of  speculation  much 
farther. 

BATI0HALI8TS.  —  "The  empirical  philosophers  are  like  pis- 
mires ;  they  only  lay  up  and  use  their  Store.  The  rationalists 
are  like  the  spiders ;  they  spin  all  out  of  their  own  bowels. 
But  give  me  a  philosopher,  who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a  middle 
faculty,  gathering  from  abroad,  but  digesting  that  which  is 
gathered  by  his  own  virtue." ' 

BEAL  (The). — **  There  is  no  arguing  from  ideal  to  re(il  existence, 
unless  it  could  first  be  shown,  that  such  ideas  must  have  their 
objective  realities,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for,  as  they  pass 
within,  except  it  be  by  supposing  such  and  such  real  exist- 
ences, ad  extra,  to  answer  them." ' 
The  term  real  always  imports  the  existent.    It  is  used  — 

1.  As  denoting  the  existent,  as  opposed  to  the  non-existent, 
something,  as  opposed  to  nothing. 

2.  As  opposed  to  the  nominal  or  verbal,  the  thing  to  the 
name. 

3.  As  synonymous  with  actual,  and  thus  opposed — 1.  To 
potenticd,  and  2.  To  possible,  existence. 

4.  As  denoting  the  absolute  in  opposition  to  the  phenomenal, 
things  in  themselves  in  opposition  to  things  as  they  appear  to 
us,  relatively  to  our  faculties. 

5.  As  indicating  a  subsistence  in  nature  in  opposition  to  a 
representation  in  thought,  ens  reale,  as  opposed  to  ens  raiionis. 

*  Baeon,  ApaphOugmM.  *  Watortead,  WMa,  toL  It.,  p.  486. 
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6.  As  opposed  to  logical  or  rational^  a  thing  which  in  itself, 
or  really^  re,  is  one,  may  logically,  ratione,  be  considered  as 
diverse  or  plural,  and  vict  tjersa.^ — V,  Virtual. 

B£ALI8Mt  08  opposed  to  idealism,  is  the  doctrine  that  in  per- 
ception there  is  an  immediate  or  intuxtiTe  cognition  of  the 
external  object,  while  according  to  idealim  our  knowledge  of 
an  external  world  is  mediate  and  representative,  i.e.,  by  meana 
of  ideas. — F.  Idea,  and  Idsalisv.* 

BEALISKp  as  opposed  to  twminalism,  is  the  doctrine  that  genu9 
and  species  are  real  ihingsy  existing  independently  of  our  con- 
ceptions and  expressions ;  and  that  as  in  the  case  of  singular 
terms,  there  is  some  real  individual  corresponding  to  each,  so, 
in  common  terms  also,  there  is  something  corresponding  to 
each ;  which  is  the  object  of  our  thoughts,  when  we  employ 
the  term.* 

Cousin  has  said  that  the  Middle  Age  10  but  a  development 
of  a  phrase  of  Porphyry,*  which  has  been  thus  translated  by 
Boethius — Moz  de  generibus  el  speciebus  iUud  quidem  sive  sub- 
sistani,  sive  in  soli's  nudis  inieUeclibtis  posita  sint,  sive  stibsistan- 
iia  corporalia  sini  an  incorporcUia,  et  vtrum  separata  a  sensibi" 
libus  an  in  sensibilibus  posita  et  eiira  hax  consisleniia,  dicerg 
recusabo. — V.  Conceptualisic,  Novikalisx.  —  See  Chretien, 
Log.  Meth.;^  Thomson,  Outline  of  Laws  of  Thoughts 

REASON  (Ratio f  from  reor,  to  think). — "  The  word  reason  in  the 
English  language  has  different  significations ;  sometimes  it  is 
taken  for  true  and  clear  principles ;  sometimes  for  clear  and 
fair  deductions  from  these  principles ;  and  sometimes  for  the 
cause,  and  particularly  the  final  cause.  But  the  consideration 
I  shall  have  of  it  here  is  in  a  signification  different  from  all 
these;  and  that  is,  as  it  stands  for  a  faculty  in  man,  that 
faculty  whereby  man  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from 
beasts,^  and  wherein  it  is  evident  he  much  surpasses  them."* 

■  8!r  William  lluaUtoa,' Beid't  Works,  note  B. 

•  lUd.,  note  c;  £ilin.  Sev^  toI.  Hi.,  pp.  175-181. 

■  Whately,  Log.,  book  ir.,  oh.  5, 1 1.  «  Jtagogt,  eh.  1. 

•  Ch.  3.  •  Part  I.,  Met  23. 

^  La  Raiton,  dans  fa  definition  la  ploa  iimpla,  «it  U  fecnlU  da  oonprendre,  qu'll  na 
fiiut  paa  a  ooofondra  areo  la  Ikcult^  da  ooonaltxv.  En  effet  lea  animaaz  oonnaiMant  ila 
Be  paraiasent  paa  comprendre^  at  o^aat  Ilk  qui  laa  distlDgne  d«  rhomme.— ^ottffroy,  DnA. 
ICaL,  torn.  1.,  p.  88. 

•  Look^  Suan  on  Htm.  UndmiamLf  book  It.,  chap.  17. 
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''All  the  operations  of  the  mind  when  it  thinks  of  the 
qualities  of  things  separately  from  the  things  to  which  they 
belong ;  or  when  it  forms  general  notions,  and  employs  gene- 
ral terms;  or  when  it  judges  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  different  things ;  or  when  it  draws  inferences ;  are 
comprehended  under  the  term  retuon.  Reason!  seems  chiefly 
to  consist  in  the  power  to  keep  such  or  such  thoughts  in  the 
mind ;  and  to  change  them  at  pleasure ;  instead  of  their  flow- 
ing through  the  mind  as  in  dreams :  also  in  the  power  to  see 
the  difference  between  one  thought  and  another,  and  eo  com- 
pare, separate,  or  join  them  together  afresh.  Though  animals 
seem  to  have  some  little  power  to  perform  these  operations, 
num  has  so  much  more  of  it,  that  he  alone  is  said  to  be  en- 
dowed with  reatonJ* ' 

"  This  word  is  used  to  signify — 1.  All  the  intellectual  powers 
collectively.  2.  Those  intellectual  powers  exclusively  in  which 
man  differs  from  brutes.  3.  The  faculty  of  carrying  on  the 
operation  of  reatsoning.  4.  The  premiss  or  premises  of  an 
argument,  especially  the  minor  premiss ;  and  it  is  from  reason 
in  this  sense  that  the  word  reasoning  is  derived.  5.  A  cause, 
as  when  we  say  that  the  recuon  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is,' 
that  the  moon  is  interposed,  between  it  and  the  earth.'" 

"In  common  and  popular  discourse,  reason  denotes  that 
power  by  which  we  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  right 
from  wrong ;  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  combine  means 
for  the  attainment  of  particular  ends."  ^ 

**Ileason  is  used  sometimes  to  express  the  whole  of  those 
powers  which  elevate  man  above  the  brutes,  and  constitute 
his  rational  nature,  more  especially,  perhaps,  his  intellectual 
powers;  sometimes  to  express  the  power  of  deduction  or  argu- 
mentation."*    < 

Considering  it  as  a  word  denoting  a  faculty  or  complement 

*  Taylor,  ElemenU  of  Thought. 

*  The  Mm  of  the  rtaton  to  higher  thtn  that  of  eanse.   The  groand  or  reason  of  all 
.  •sliitenoe»  actual  or  poaalhle,  is  the  exiatenee  of  God.   Had  He  not  exlated,  nothing  eonld 

erer  hare  existed.    But  God  Is  the  cause  only  of  soeh  things  as  he  has  ereatad  in  time ; 
while  he  is  the  ground  or  rttuon  of  sTorythiag  possible. 

*  Whatflly,  Lnff.f  Appendix  i. 

*  Stewart,  Elemenltt  toI.  il.,  ehap.  I. 

■  Ihid.,  OttOiiMt,  iiart  ii,  chap.  1,  seot  e. 
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of  faculties,  Sir  W.  Hamilton'  says,  "Reason  has  been  em- 
ployed to  denote  — 

"1.  Oar  intelligent  nature  in  general,  as  distinguished  from 
the  lower  cognitive  faculties,  as  sense,  imagination,  and  me- 
mory ;  and  in  contrast  to  the  feelings  and  desires,  including 
—  1.  Conception;  2.  Judgment;  3.  Reasoning;  4.  Intelli- 
gence; VOVf. 

**  2.  The  right  and  regular  use  of  our  rational  faculties. 

"3.  The  dianoetio  and  noetic  functions  of  reason^  as  by 
Reid.« 

**  The  dianoetic  function  or  ratiocination,  as  by  Reid  in  his 

"5.  The  noetic  function  or  common  sense.  And  by  Kant 
and  others  opposed  to  the  understanding  as  comprehending 
the  other  functions  of  thought." 

BEA80H  (Spontaneity  of). — **  I  call  spontaneity  of  reason,  the 
development  of  reason  anterior  to  reflection,*  the  power  which 
reason  has  to  seize  at  first  upon  truth,  to  comprehend  it  and 
'to  admit  it,  without  demanding  and  rendering  to  itself  an 
account  of  it."* 

SEASOH  ASD  TrNDEBSTABDIHO.  —  "  Pure  'reason  or  intuir 
Hon  holds  a  similar  relation  to  the  understanding  that  percep- 
tion holds  to  sensation.  As  sensation  reveals  only  stibjeciive 
facts,  while  perception  involves  a  direct  intuition  of  the 
objective  world  around  us ;  so  with  regard  to  higher  truths 
and  laws,  the  understanding  furnishes  merely  the  subjective 
forms  in  which  they  may  be  logically  stated,  while  intuition 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  actual  matter,  or  reality  of 
truth  itself."* 

"  The  faculty  of  thought  manifests  itself  both  as  understand- 
ing and  reason.  By  the  understanding  we  inquire  after  and 
investigate  the  grounds,  causes,  and  conditions  of  our  repre- 
sentations, feelings,  and  desires,  and  of  those  objects  standing 
in  immediate  connection  with  them;  by  reason  we  inquire 

«  RtidPt  Worki,  not*  a,  sect  6. 

*  hdeXL  I\no^  wuf  vi.,  ebap.  2. 

*  Introd.,  sect  3,  ebap.  2,  nsct  6  and  7. 

«  Ooosin,  HUL  of  Mod,  PkOot,,  Tol.  i^  p.  113. 

*  MonOl,  PkOot,  <^  Rttig^  p.  19. 
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after  uUimaie  grounds,  causes,  and  conditions.  By  the  under' 
standing  we  eyolve  rules  for  the  reguhition  of  our  desiring 
faculty ;  by  reason  we  subordinate  these  rules  to  a  higher  law, 
to  a  law  which  determines  the  unconditioned  form,  the  highest 
end  of  acting.  Through  the  power  of  thought,  therefore,  our 
knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  is  comprehended  in 
unity,  connection,  and  in  being."  * 

**  By  the  understanding ,  I  mean  the  faculty  of  thinking  and 
forming  judgments  on  the  notices  furnished  by  the  sense,  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules  existing  in  itself,  which  rules  consti- 
tute its  distinct  nature.  By  the  pure  reason,  I  mean  the  power 
by  which  we  become  possessed  of  principles  (the  eternal  veri- 
ties of  Plato  and  Descartes)  and  of  ideas  (n.  6.,  not  images), 
as  the  ideas  of  a  point,  a^line,  a  circle,  in  mathematics ;  and 
of  justice,  holiness,  free-will,  &c.,  in  morals.  Hence  in  works 
of  pure  science,  the  definitions  of  necessity  precede  the  reason- 
ing ;  in  other  works  they  more  aptly  form  the  conclusion." ' 

*'  The  definition  and  proper  character  of  man — ^that,  namely, 
which  should  contradistinguish  him  from  other  animals,  is  to 
be  taken  from  his  reason  rather  than  his  understanding;  in 
regard  that  in  other  creatures  there  may  be  something  of 
understanding f  but  there  is  nothing  of  reason.*' ' 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  the  understanding  is  distinguished 
from  the  reason-^ 

1.  By  the  sphere  of  their  action.  The  sphere  of  the  under- 
standing is  coincident  with  the  sensible  world,  and  cannot 
transcend  it ;  but  the  reason  ascends  to  the  super-sensuous. 

2.  By  the  objects  and  results  of  their  exercise.  The  under- 
standing  deals  with  conceptions,  the  reason  with  ideas.  The 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  understanding  is  particular  and 
contingent,  the  product  of  the  reason  is  necessary  and  univer- 
sal knowledge  or  truth.^ 

''  The  faculty  which  combines  the  simple  perceptions,  and 
so  gives  the  knowledge  of  the  complex  objects,  has  been  called 
the  understanding.    It  is  an  energy  of  the  mind  as  intelligent. 

>  Tenneman,  GrwndrUSj  sect  41.  *  Goleridga,  Friend,  pp.  150, 161. 

*  HattingtoD,  quoted  in  Aidi  to  Reflection,  vol.  I.,  p.  IftS. 

*  Crit.  of  Pun  Beaum,  fee  BagUih  trtDfllat,  pp.  7, 20, 67,  SS8, 7, 277,  Prolegomena, 
wot  69.  Bee  al«>  HonU,  PhUoe.  t^  SOig^  ohap.  2 ;  and  PhOM.  fttidmciw,  p.  71 ;  Oole- 
M!tt,Aid9toItefioetion. 
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It  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  knowledge,  that  the  mind  is  consciooB 
of  itself  as  unity,  of  the  world  as  diversity.  The  outward 
world  is  seen  as  diverse  through  the  ^irious  sensations,  but  is 
bound  in  certain  relations — those  of  space  —  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  perceiving  subject.  The  mind  requires  a  cause 
external  to  itself,  of  the  constant  representation  of  unity  in 
diversity,  no  less  than  of  the  representation  of  different  quali- 
ties. The  reason,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  its  causal  principle^, 
refers  these  relations  to  the  object.  Precisely  as  the  intelli- 
gence refers  the  single  perception  to  an  external  cause,  so  it 
refers  the  combination  of  perceptions  to  one  object.  The 
understanding  is  thus  the  same  faculty  with  the  I'eason,  but  in 
certain  particular  applications.'' ' 

"  The  assertion  of  a  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  appre- 
hends truth,  which  faculty  is  higher  than  the  discursive  rea- 
son, as  the  truth  apprehended  by  it  is  higher  than  mere  demon- 
strative truth,  agrees  with  the  doctrine  taught  and  insisted  on 
by  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  And  so  far  as  he  was 
the  means  of  inculcating  this  doctrine,  which  is  the  doctrine  of 
Plato,  and,  I  might  add,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  many  other  philo- 
sophers, let  him  have  due  honour.  But  in  his  desire  to  impress 
the  doctrine  upon  men's  minds,  he  combined  it  with  several 
other  tenets,  which  will  not  bear  examination.  He  held  that 
the  two  faculties  by  which  these  two  kinds  of  truth  are  appre- 
hended, and  which  our  philosophical  writers  call  the  intuitive 
reason,  and  the  discursive  reason,  may  be  called,  and  ought  to 
be  called  respectively,  the  reason  and  the  understanding;  and 
that  the  second  of  these  is  of  the  nature  of  the  instinct  of 
animals,  so  as  to  be  something  intermediate  between  reason 
and  instinct.  These  opinions,  I  may  venture  to  say,  are  alto- 
gether erroneous.  The  intuitive  reason  and  the  discursive 
reason  are  not,  by  any  English  writers,  called  the  reason  and 
the  understanding;  and  accordingly,  Coleridge  has  had  to  alter 
all  the  passages,  viz.,  those  taken  from  Leighton,  Harrington, 
and  Bacon,  from  which  his  exposition  proceeds.  The  under- 
standing is  so  far  from  being  especially  the  discursive  or  rea- 
soning faculty,  that  it  is,  in  universal  usage,  and  by  our  best 
writers,  opposed  to  the  discursive  or  reasoning  faculty.     Thus 

*  R.  A.  Tfa6m0oii,  Chriitian  Theitin,  l)Ook  i.,  chap.  8. 
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this  is  ezpresslj  declared  by  Sir  John  Davies  iziiiis  poem 
<  On  the  Immortalitj  of  the  Soul/    He  says  of  the  soul :  — 

'When  ab«  rata  thlngf,  and  moTes  from  ground  to  gronnd, 
The  name  of  reaaon  (raUo)  she  aeqairet  fh>m  this; 

« Bat  when  bj  reason  she  the  truth  hath  founds 
And  standeth  flxt,  «he  understanding  ia.' 

''Instead  of  the  reason  being  fixed,  and  the  undei'standing 
discursiTe,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  says,  the  reaaon  is  distinctively 
discursive ;  that  is,  it  obtains  conclusions  by  running  from  one 
point  to  another.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  dUcursus;  or 
taking  the  ftill  term,  discurans  rationis,  discourse  of  reason. 
Understanding  is  fixed,  that  is,  it  dwells  upon  one  view  of  a 
subject,  and  not  upon  the  steps  by  which  that  view  is  obtained. 
The  verb  to  reason  implies  the  substantive,  the  reason,  though 
it  is  not  co-extensive  with  it ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  the 
intuitive  reason  as  well  as  the  discursive  reason.  But  it  is 
by  the  faculty  of  reason  that  we  are  capable  of  reasoning ; 
though  undoubtedly  the  practice  or  the  pretence  of  reasoning 
may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  seem  at  variance  with  reason  in  the 
more  familiar  sense  of  the  term ;  as  is  the  case  also  in  French. 
.    .    Moli^re's  Crisale  says  (in  the  Femmes  Saoantes)  — 

*  BaS«mn«r  est  Femplot  de  tonte  ma  malMn 
Xt  le  ralaonnement  en  bannit  la  JSaUen.* 

i 

"  If  Mr.  Coleridge's  assertion  were  true  that  the  understand- 
ing is  the  discursive  and  the  reason  the  fixed  faculty,  we 
should  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  understanding  is  the 
faculty  hy  which  ice  reason^  and  the  reason  is  the  faculty  by 
which  we  understand.    But  this  is  not  so.    .    .     . 

"  Mr.  Coleridge's  object  in  his  speculations  is  nearly  the 
same  as  Plato's,  viz.,  to  declare  that  there  is  a  truth  of  a  higher 
kind  than  can  be  obtained  by  mere  reasoning ;  and  also  to 
claim,  as  portions  of  this  higher  truth,  certain  fundamental 
doctrines  of  morality.  Among  these  Mr.  Coleridge  places  the 
authority  of  conscience,  and  Plato  the  supreme  good.  Mr. 
Coleridge  also  holds,  as  Plato  held,  that  the  reason  of  man  in 
its  highest  and  most  comprehensive  form,  is  a  portion  of  a 
supreme  and  universal  reason  ;  and  leads  to  truth,  not  in  virtue 
of  its  special  attributes  in  each  person,  but  by  its  own  nature. 
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''  The  view  thus  given  of  that  higher  kind  of  knowledge 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  place  above  ordinary  science,  aa 
being  the  knowledge  of  and  faculty  of  learning  first  principles, 
win  enable  us  to  explain  some  expressions  which  might  other- 
wise be  misunderstood.  Socrates,  in  the  concludin^^part  of 
the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Republic,  says,  that  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  'that  of  which  the  reason  (xoyo;)  takes  hold,*  tit  virtue 
of  its  pouter  of  reasoning.'  Here  we  are  plainly  not  to  under- 
stand that  we  arrive  at  first  principles  by  reasoning;  for  the 
very  opposite  is  true,  and  is  here  taught,  viz.,  that  first  prin- 
ciples are  not  what  we  reason  to,  but  what  jire  reason  fvm. 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  plainly  is,  that  first  principles 
are  those  of  which  the  reason  takes  hold  in  virttu  of  its  power 
of  reasoning;  they  are  the  conditions  which  must  exist  in 
order  to  make  any  reasoning  possible ;  they  are  the  proposi- 
tions which  the  reason  must  involve  implicitly,  in  order  that 
we  may  reason  explicitly ;  they  are  the  intuitive  roots  of  the 
dialectical  power. 

''  Plato's  views  may  be  thus  exhibited :  — 


IntoUiglbto  World,  M9Ttfy. 

VWWe  World,  4^.nJF. 

Ol^|«ct..... 

JdMfl. 

Uiai. 

Ooneeptfoni. 

ThiQgS. 

{d«,  ic.tX 

€k6,ts. 

ProeMt.... 

Intnltton. 

iwirr^fiii. 

BeltoH 

CoqjMtum. 
dKaoia, 

IntuitlTe 
RoMon. 

R«IMOD. 

SenMtion. 

From  a  paper  by  Dr.  Whewell,  On  the  InteUedual  Powers 
according  to  Plaio.* — F.  Undbrstanbing. 
Keaton  (ImpenoiUtl). — Reason,  according  to  Cousin  and  other 
French  philosophers,  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  have  know- 
lodge  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute,  and  is  impersonal. 

** Licet  enim  intellecius  meus  sit  individuus  et  separatus  ab 

*  lu  fbe  OuaWdgt  PkOot.  TranM^  185& 
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iitteUedu  Uto,  iamen  Mcundnm  quod  est  tndtviduUs  non  hdbet 
universale  in  ipso,  et  ideo  non  individuatur  id  quod  est  in  intd- 
leciu.  .  .  .  jSu;  igitur  universale  ut  universale  est  ubique  et 
semper  idem  omnino  et  idem  in  animabus  omnium,  non  recipiens 
individuationem  ab  anima" 

These  words  are  quoted  from  Averhoes,  by  Mons.  Haureau,* 
who  exclaims,  '*  Yoila  la  th^se  de  rintelligence  ou  de  la  raison 
impersonelle  I "  Bat  the  truth  iis,  that  the  root  and  germ  of 
this  doctiine  may  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  Plato»  that 
human  reason  is  a  ray  of  the  Bivine  reason. 

'*He  Um  gr«ftt  lather  I  kindled  at  one  flame 
The  world  m  rational— one  spirit  ponr'd 
Vrom  spirit's  awful  fountain,  poured  Himself 
Through  all  their  sonlSi  hot  not  in  eqoal  stream: 
Profase  or  frugal  of  the  inspiring  God, 
As  HJs  wise  plan  demanded;  and  when  past 
Their  rarious  trials  in  their  common  spheret 
(If  thej  continue  rational  as  made) 
Resorbs  them  all  into  himself  again, 
His  throne  their  eentre,  and  His  smile  their  crown."— ToDve. 

"  In  truth,"  obserres  Fenelon,"  "my  reason  is  in  myself,  for 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  continually  turn  inward  upon  my- 
self in  order  to  find  it ;  but  the  higher  reason  which  corrects 
me  when  I  need  it,  and  which  I  consult,  is  not  my  own,  it  does 
not  specially  make  a  part  of  myself.  Thus,  that  which  may 
seem  most  our  own,  and  to  be  tiie  foundation  of  our  being,  I 
mean  our  reason,  is  that  which  we  are  to  believe  most  bor- 
rowed. We  receive  at  every  moment  a  reason  superior  to  our 
own,  just  as  we  breathe  an  air  which  is  not  ourselves.  There 
is  an  internal  school,  where  man  receives  what  he  can  neither 
acquire  outwardly  for  himself,  nor  learn  of  other  men  who 
live  by  alms  like  himself.'' 

"  While  we  reflect  on  our  own  idea  of  reason,  we  know  that 
OUT  souls  are  not  it,  but  only  partake  of  it ;  and  that  we  have 
it  xwta  fiietit¥,  and  not  xeura  oiaCijv.  Neither  can  it  be  called 
a  faculty,  but  rather  a  light,  which  we  enjoy,  but  the  aomte 
of  which  is  not  in  ourselves,  nor  rightly  by  any  individual  to 
be  denominated  mine.'** 

*  In  his  Examen  tU  la  PhUot.  SooUuUgm,  torn.  L,  p.  09. 

*  Eriittnot  qf  God,  chap.  It.,  sect  8. 

■John Smith, iVKAiimoui2Va«e^ieeo.   See Oolerldge, lOer. JEfom^ ToL JiL, p. 4M. 
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"  Reason  is  impersonal  in  its  nature,"  says  Cousin,*  **  it  10 
not  we  who  make  it.  It  is  so  far  from  being  individual,  that 
its  peculiar  characteristics  are  the  opposite  of  individuality, 
viz.,  universality  and  necessity ;  since  it  is  to  reason  that  we 
owe  the  knowledge  of  universal  and  necessary  truths,  of  prin- 
ciples which  we  all  obey  and  cannot  but  obey."  ....  "It 
descends  from  God  and  approaches  man ;  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  consciousness  as  a  guest  who  brings  intelligence  of 
on  unknown  world,  of  which  it  at  once  presents  the  idea  and 
awakens  the  want.  If  rtason  were  personal  it  would  have  no 
value,  no  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  the  individual  subject. 
....  Reason  is  a  revelation,  a  necessary  and  universal 
revelation  which  is  wanting  to  no  man,  and  which  enlightens 
every  man  on  his  coming  into  the  world.  Reason  is  the  neces- 
sary mediator  between  Gk>d  and  man,  the  Xoyo$  of  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  the  Word  made  flesh,  which  serves  as  the  interpre- 
ter of  Gbd,  and  the  teacher  of  man,  divine  and  human  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  absolute  Ood  in  his  miyestio 
individuality,  but  his  manifestation  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  it 
is  not  the  Being  of  beings,  but  it  is  the  revealed  God  of  the 
human  race."' 

^* Reason  or  intelligence  is  not  individual,  is  not  ours,  is  not 
even  human ;  it  is  absolute,  it  is  divine.  What  is  personal  to 
us  is  our  free  and  voluntary  activity ;  what  is  not  free  and  not 
voluntary  is  adventitious  to  man,  and  does  not  constitute  an 
integrant  part  of  his  individuality.  Intelligence  is  conversant 
with  truth ;  truth  as  necessary  and  universal  is  not  the  crea- 
ture of  my  volition ;  and  reason,  which,  as  the  subject  of  truth 
is  also  universal  and  necessary,  is  consequently  impersonal. 
We  see,  therefore,  by  a  light  which  is  not  ours ;  and  rtason  is 
a  revelation  of  Gbd  in  man.  The  ideas  of  whiph  we  are  con- 
scious belong  not  to  us,  but  to  absolute  intelligence."  —  Sir 
Will.  Hamilton,*  giving  the  views  of  Cousin. 

This  doctrine  of  the  impersonal  reason  is  regarded  by  Bouil- 
lier^  and  others  as  the  true  ground  of  all  certainty.  Admit 
the  personality  of  reason  and  man  becomes  the  measure  of  all 

<  Btpn.  (ff  EOtbUeUm,  tmodatad  by  Blplej,  |».  09.  •  Ibid^  p.  79. 

*  DiacuuioiUi  Ac,  8to,  Lpnd,  18A2,  p.  8. 

*  Themi€dtln Raiaion imptnondU, 8to,  Parl«,  18M. 
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things  —  truth  is  indrndual.  But  the  truths  of  reasim  are 
universal.  No  one,  says  Malebranchei  can  feel  the  pain  which 
I  feel ;  but  any  one  or  every  one  can  contemplate  the  truth 
which  I  know.  The  scepticism  of  Kant,  as  to  the  relative 
nature  of  our  knowledge,  is  thus  demolished. 
KEASOV  (Determining  or  Sufficient). — '*  There  are  two  great 
principles  of  reasoning :  the  one  is  the  principle  of  contradie- 
iion,  which  means  that  of  two  contradictory  propositions,  the 
one  is  true,  the  other  false:  the  other  is  the  principle  of 
raison  determinanie,  which  is  that  nothing  happens  without  a 
cause,  or  at  least  a  reason  determining,  that  is,  something 
which  may  serve  to  render  a  reason  d  priori,  why  that  thing 
is  as  it  is  rather  than  otherwise/'^ 

'*  Nothing  is  done  without  a  svfficient  reason,  tbat  is,  nothing 
happens  without  its  being  possible  to  him  who  knew  things 
sufficiently  to  render  a  reason  which  is  sufficient  to  determine 
why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise."' — F.  SumciKNT  Rkason. 
BSASOHIHG,  "in  one  of  its  acceptations,  means  syllogising, 
or  the  mode  of  inference  which  may  be  called  concluding  from 
generals  to  particulars.  In  another  of  its  senses,  to  reason  is 
simply  to  infer  any  assertion,  from  assertions  already  ad- 
mitted :  and  in  this  sense  induction  is  as  much  entitled  to  be 
called  reasoning  as  the  demonstrations  of  geometry.  Writers 
on  Logic  have  generally  preferred  the  former  acceptation  of 
the  term ;  the  latter  and  more  extensive  signification  is  that  in 
which  I  mean  to  use  it."' 

^^Reasoning  is  that  operation  of  the  mind  through  which  it 
forms  one  judgment  from  many  others ;  as  when,  for  instance, 
having  judged  that  true  virtue  ought  to  be  referred  to  God, 
and  that  the  virtue  of  the  heathens  was  not  referred  to  him, 
we  thence  conclude  that  the  virtue  of  the  heathens  was  not 
true  virtue."* 

"Some  appear  to  include  under  the  title  of  reasoning  every 
case  in  which  a  person  believes  one  thing  in  consequence  of 
his  believing  another  thing,  however  far  he  may  be  from 
having  any  grounds  to  warrant  the  inference ;  and  ihey  ao- 

•  Leibnlti,  ThMdieU,  partto  1,  sect.  44. 

•  Ibid.,  PrineipUM  dt  la  IfaL  etdeUi  GrcM,  aaet  7. 
•lim,i^.,2d«lit,tol.L,p.S.  «  AH  Jbiy.  X<v* 
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cordingly  include  those  processes  which  take  place  in  the 
minds  of  infants  and  of  brutes ;  which  are  apt  to  associate  with 
the  appearance  of  an  object  before  them  the  remembered  im- 
pression of  something  that  formerly  accompanied  it.  Such  a 
process  is  attended  to  in  the  familiar  proverbs  that '  a  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire '/  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  form, 
'  the  scalded  cat  fears  cold  water ;'  or  again  in  the  Hebrew 
proverb,  '  he  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  is  afraid  of  a 
rope.'  Most  logical  writers,  however,  have  confined  the  name 
of  reasoning  to  valid  argument;  which  cannot  exist  without  a 
universal  premiss,  implied,  if  not  expressed."  ^ 

Mr.  Stewart  says  that  to  adapt  means  to  a  proximate  end  ia 
to  reason, 

BEGOLLEGTIOH. — V,  Remembrance. 

SECTITUDE. — **Rectiiude  of  conduct  is  intended  to  express  the 
term  xatopewtii,  which  Cicero  translates  recta  effectio :  xarop- 
0ufta  he  translates  rectum  factum?  Now  the  definition  of 
xcifop^ca/ia  was  voftov  ycpo^fo^/ia,  'A  thing  commanded  by  law' 
(that  is,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  universal  law).  Antoninus, 
speaking  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  how,  without  looking  far- 
ther, it  rests  contented  in  its  own  energies,  adds,  '  for  which 
reason  are  all  actions  of  this  species  called  rectitudes  (amrop- 
0iStfsK,  xatd  6it$6s,  right  onwards),  as  denoting  the  directness 

•  of  their  progression  right  onwards."* 

"  Goodness  in  actions  is  like  unto  straightness ;  wherefore 
that  which  is  done  well  we  term  rights  for  as  the  straight  way 
is  most  acceptable  to  him  that  travelleth,  because  by  it  he 

•  <'>meth  soonest  to  his  journey's  end:  so  in  action,  that  which 
We  see  l*^®  evenest  between  us  and  the  end  we  desire,  must 

a  revekt^  ^^  ^**^*  ^^'  ^"'  ''^®-"* 

,  irm  is  to  be  selected  to  denote  that  in  action  and  in 

W'll  TT  ^QO^ 'vv'^^c^^^®  ^^^<^  ^^^^^y  ^PP^^^B'P^^^^PB  the 
Th'   A    /®®  ^^^  appropriate  is  rectitude  or  rightness,    Dr, 
,.     .      -    .J9  remarked,  "  The  man  who  acts  virtuously  is  said 
her*  and  otT      -,, .  ^v      ^        ^i.  ^  u 

V,  ..V.    This  appears  more  proper  than  to  say  that  he 

^ ^_g  to  truth ;  and  more  clear  and  distinct  than  to 


•  TknrU  dt  la  »«i«?«»'"<»'»  9'  ^*»  »<»*••  *  Hookar,  Eeda.  AL,  b.  L,  i.  8. 
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Bay  that  he  acts  according  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  things; 
the  meaning  of  which  will,  in  all  cases,  be  found  to  be  onlj 
this  —  that  he  acts  according  to  what  reason,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  agent,  and  the  relation  he  stands  in  to 
the  objects  before  him,  pronounces  to  be  right."  In  like 
manner,  Dr.  Reid '  has  said,  **  Prudence  is  a  yirtue,  beneyo- 
lence  is  a  yirtuo ;  but  the  essence  and  formal  nature  of  yirtue 
must  lie  in  something  that  is  common  to  all  these,  and  to  eyery 
other  yirtue.  And  this,  I  conceive,  can  be  nothing  else  but  the 
rectitude  of  such  conduct  and  turpitude  of  the  contrary,  which 
is  discerned  bj  a  good  man.  And  so  far  only  he  is  yirtuous 
as  he  pursues  the  former  and  ayoids  the  latter."  Rectitude, 
then,  is  that  in  action  and  in  disposition  of  which  the  moral 
faculty  approves.  The  contrary  of  what  is  right  is  wrong, 
tightness  and  wrongness,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  action 
and  disposition,  as  contemplated  by  the  moralist.  So  that  tho 
foundation  of  morals,  the  ground  upon  which  moral  distino- 
tions  are  taken,  is  in  the  essential  difference  between  what  is 
rigJU  and  what  is  torong. 

"  There  are  other  phrases  which  have  been  used,  which  I 
see  no  reason  for  adopting,  such  as,  acting  contrary  to  the  rekh 
tions  of  things — contrary  to  the  reason  of  things — to  the  fitness 
of  things — toUte  truth  of  things — to  absolute  JUness,  These 
phrases  haye  not  the  authority  of  common  use,  which,  in  mat- 
ters of  language,  is  great.  They  seem  to  haye  been  invented 
by  some  authors  with  a  view  to  explain  the  nature  of  yice ; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  answer  that  end.  If  intended  as  defi- 
nitions of  vice,  they  are  improper;  because,  in  the  most  favour- 
able sense  they  can  bear,  they  extend  to  every  kind  of  foolish 
and  absurd  conduct,  as  well  as  to  that  which  is  vicious." ' 

But  what  is  rectitude  or  rightness  as  the  characteristic  of  an 
action  ?  According  to  Price  and  others,  this  term  denotes  a 
simple  and  primitive  idea,  and  cannot  be  explained.  It  might 
as  well  be  asked,  what  is  truth,  as  the  characteristic  of  a  pro- 
position? It  is  a  capacity  of  our  rational  nature  to  see  and 
acknowledge  truth ;  but  wo  cannot  define  what  truth  is.  We 
call  it  the  conformity  of  our  thoughts  with  the  reality  of  things. 

*  AcU  ZW.,  esuy  t.,  chap.  0.  *  Ibid.,  essay  t.,  ch.  7. 

38  Sb 
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But  it  may  bo  doubted  hoT?  far  this  explanation  makes  the 
nature  of  truth  more  intelligible.  In  like  manner,  some 
explain  rectitude  by  saying  that  it  consists  in  a  congruity  be- 
tween an  action  and  the  relations  of  the  agent.  It  is  the 
idea  we  form  of  an  action,  when  it  is,  in  every  way,  conform- 
able to  the  relations  of  the  agent  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed.  On  contemplating  such  an  action,  we 
approve  of  it,  and  feel  that  if  we  were  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  in  such  relations,  we  should  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  perform  it.  Now  the  circumstances  and  relations  in 
which  man  is  placed  arise  from  his  nature  and  from  the 
nature  of  things  in  general :  and  hence  it  has  been  said,  that 
rectitude  is  founded  in  the  nature  andjfitneas  of  things;  that  is, 
an  action  is  right  when  it  is  fit  or  suitable  to  all  the  rela- 
tions and  circumstances  of  the  agent;  and  of  this  fitness 
conscience  or  reason  ia  the  judge.  Conscience  or  reason 
does  not  constitute  the  relations ;  these  must  arise  from  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things ;  but  conscience  or 
reason  judges  and  determines  as  to  the  conformity  of  actions 
to  these  relations;  and  these  relations  arising  necessarily  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  the  conformity  with  them  which 
constitutes  rectitude,  is  said  to  be  eternal  and  immutable, — F. 

KlQHT. 

SEDIHT£OEATI0H.~F.  Train  op  Thought. 

BEDXTGTIOH  IS  LOGIC— The  first  figure  of  syllogism  is  called 
perfect;  because,  1.  It  proceeds  directly  on  the  Dictum,  and, 
2.  It  arranges  thp  terms  in  the  most  natural  order.  AU  argu- 
ments may  be,  in  one  way  or  other,  brought  into  some  one  of 
the  four  moods  in  the  first  figure :  and  a  syllogism  is,  in  that 
case,  said  to  be  reduced  (t.  e.,  to  the  first  figure).  These  four 
are  called  the  perfect  moods,  and  all  the  rest  imperfect.  The 
mood  to  be  reduced  is  called  the  i-educend,  and  that  to  which 
it  is  reduced  the  reduct.  Reduction  is  of  two  kinds.  I.  Direct 
"  w  osiensive,  which  consists  in  bringing  the  premisses  of  the 
reducend  to  a  corresponding  mood  in  the  first  figure,  by  trans- 
position or  conversion  of  the  premisses,  and  from  the  premisses 
thus  changed  deducing  either  the  original  conclusion,  or  one 

•  xfrom  which  it  follows  by  conversion.    2.  Indirect,  or  reductio 

*  ^-Ser  impossilnle  or  ad  dbsurdam,  by  which  we  prove  (in  the  first 
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figure)  not,  directly,  that  the  original  conclusion  is  true,  but 
that  it  cannot  be  false;  i.e.,  that  an  absurdity  would  follow 
from  the  supposition  of  its  being  false.* 
SSFLEGTIOH  (re-fiedo,  to  bend  back). — "By  reflection  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its 
own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them ;  by  reason  whereof 
there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  in  the  understand- 
ing. Those  two,  viz.,-— external  material  things,  as  the  objects 
of  sensation;  and  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within,  as 
the  objects  of  reflection,  are  to  me  the  only  originals  from 
whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term  opera- 
tions here  I  use  in  a  large  sense,  as  comprehending  not  barely 
the  actions  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  but  some  sort  of  pas- 
sions arising  sometimes  from  them,  such  as  in  the  satisfaction 
or  uneasiness  arising  from  any  thought.''  * 

**  When  we  make  our  own  thoughts  and  passions,  and  the. 
Tarious  operations  of  our  minds,  the  objects  of  our  atten- 
tion, either  while  they  are  present,  or  when  they  are  recent 
and  fresh  in  our  memory,  this  act  of  the  mind  is  called  reflec- 
tion,"* 

He^  gives  a  more  eztensiye  (but  less  proper)  signification  to 
reflection. 

Attention  is  the  energy  of  the  mind  directed  towards  things 
present.  Reflection  has  to  do  with  things  past  and  the  ideas 
of  them.  Attention  may  employ  the  organs  of  the  body.  Re- 
flation is  purely  a  mental  operation.  It  is  not  a  simple  act. 
In  reflection  we  may  analyze  and  compound,  abstract  and 
generalize.  These  operations  of  mind  so  arranged  as  to  gain 
some  end,  constitute  a  method.  And  a  method  is  just  the  act 
of  reflecting  or  properly  employing  the  energies  of  the  mind 
on  the  objects  of  its  knowledge. 

^^ Reflection  creates  nothing — can  create  nothing;  oTcrything 
exists  previous  to  reflection  in  the  consciousness,  but  every- 
thing pre-exists  there  in  confusion  and  obscurity;  it  is  the 


«  Whfttely,  log^J>.  lU  eh.  3,  H  5,  6. 

*  Loeka,  Euay  on  Hum.  Understand.,  book  il.,  diap.  1. 

*  Beld,  JiUdL  JPno^  euaj  i.,  ohap.  3.    Alio  chap.  5,  and  esiay  iL 

*  lUd.,  essay  ill,  cbap.  5.    Also  emay  t1.,  chap.  1. 
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work  of  reJUciion  in  adding  itself  to  oonsciousnesB,  to  illumi- 
nate that  which  was  obscure,  to  develop  that  which  was  en- 
veloped. RefUciion  is  for  consciousness  what  the  microscope 
and  the  telescope  are  for  the  natural  sight :  neither  of  these 
instruments  makes  or  changes  the  objects ;  but  in  examining 
them  on  every  side,  in  penetrating  to  their  centre,  these  instru- 
ments illuminate  them,  and  discover  to  us  their  characters 
and  their  laws."' — F.  Obsbrvation,  Speculation. 

BEFLSX  SEHSES.— F.  Sense,  Idea. 

BEOTJL ATI  V JS  (German,  Begulatio)  does  not  d  piiori  determine 
how  something  must  be  or  is  to  bo,  but  how  something  must 
be  sought. — F.  Constitutive. 

BELATIOB'  {re-fero,  relaium,  to  bear  back). — "When  the  mind 
BO  considers  one  thing  that  it  does  as  it  were  bring  it  to  and 
set  it  by  another,  and  carries  its'view  from  one  to  the  other, 
this  is,  as  the  words  import,  reZo^^^tumd  respect;  and  the  de- 
nominations given  to  posijive  things,  intiinating  that  respect, 
and  serving  as  marks  to  lead  the  thoughts  beyond  the  subject 
itself  denominated  to  something  distinct  from  it,  are  what  we 
call  relatives;  and  the  thin^  so  brought  together  related. 
Thus,  when  the  mind  considers  Caius  as  such  ^tpositive  being, 
it  takes  nothing  into  that  idea  but  what  really  exists  in  Caius ; 
V.  g,,  when  I  consider  him  as  a  man,  I  have  nothing  in  my 
mind  but  the  complex  idea  of  the  species  man.  So,  likewise, 
when  I  say  Caius  is  a  white  man,  I  have  nothing  but  the  bare 
consideration  of  a  man  who  hath  that  white  colour.  But  when 
I  give  Caius  the  name  hu8T)and,  I  intimate  some  other  peiv 
^~  son ;  and  when  I  give  him  the  name  whiter,  I  intimate  some 
other  thing;  in  both  cases  my  thought  is  led  to  something 
beyond  Caius,  and  there  are  two  things  brought  into  consider- 
ation." '  The  two  things  thus  brought  into  consideration  are 
called  relatives  or  copreUaiiveSf  as  father  and  son,  husband  and 
wife. 

''In  all  relation  there  must  be  a  subject  whence  it  com- 
mences, as  stioio;  another  where  it  terminates,  as  a  swan;  the 
relation  itself,  similitude;  and  lastly,  the  source  of  thatrv/a- 

'  Gooflin,  But.  qfJiod.  PJuL,  toI.  I^  p.  275. 

*  Locke,  JEnay  on  Bum,  VndenlandLf  book  iL^  6b«]k  2&. 
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iiant  wkiieneM ;  the  swan  is  related  to  the  snow  hj  both  of 
them  being  white.*' '  "  • 

Tb»^i9-called  predicamental  relation^  and  forms  one  of  the 
categories  (fcpof  ti)  of  AristoCTe. 

"Any  sort  of  connection  which  is  perceived  or  imagined 
between  two  or  more  things;  or  any  comparison  which  is 
made  by  the  mind,  is  a  relation.  When  we  look  at  these  two 
lines  —  we  do  not  merely  think  of  them  separately, 

as  this  straight  line  and  that  straight  line ;  but  they  are  im- 
mediately connected  together  by  a  comparison  which  takes 
place  in  the  mind  as  soon  as  they  meet  the  eye.  We  perceive 
that  these  two  lines  are  alike ;  they  are  both  straight ;  and  we 
call  the  notion  that  is  formed  by  the  comparison,  the  relation 
of  sameness.  We  may  then  think  of  them  as  the  same  in 
length ;  this  comparison  gives  us  the  notion  which  we  call  the 
relation  oieqiidtUy.  We  think  of  them  again  as  equally  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  from  end  to  end,  and  then  we  say  they 
are  parallel  lines ;  this  word  parallel  represents  nothing  exist- 
ing in  the  lines  themselves,  but  only  the  notion  -formed  by 
measuring  Ibe  distance  between  them.  All  these  notions 
spring  up  in  the  mind  from  the  comparison  of  the  two  objects ; 
they  belong  entirely  to  ih^mind,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  things 
themselves."* 

"Another  way,"  says  Dr.  Reid,*  "  in  which  we  get  the  no- 
tion of  relations  (which  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Locke),  is  when,  by  attention  to  one  of  the  related  objects,  we 
perceive^iH  judge  that  it  must,  from  its  nature,  have  a  certain 
reiUdion  to  something  else,  which  before,  perhaps,  we  never 
thought  of;  and  thus  our  attention  to  one  of  the  related  objects 
produces  the  notion  of  a  correlate,  and  of  a  certain  relation 
between  them.  Thus^  when  I  attend  to  colour,  figure,  weight, 
I  cannot  help  judging,  these  to  be  qualities  which  cannot  exist 
without  a  substance;  that  is,  something  which  is  coloured, 
figured,  heavy.  If  I  had  not  perceived  such  things  to  be  quali- 
ties, I  should  never  have  had  any  notion  of  their  subject,  or 
of  their  relation  to  it.  By  attending  to  the  operations  of 
thinking,  memory,  reasoning,  we  perceive  or  judge  that  there 

>  Hartla,  JPkiL  Arromgt^  diap.  IS.  >  Taylor,  EUmmtt  qf  Thov^hL 

■  JnieU.  Aw.,  Mwy  tI.,  ebap.  2. 

3R* 
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must  be  something  which  thinks,  remembers,  and  reasons, 
which  we  call  the  mind.  When  we  attend  to  any  change  that 
happens  in  nature,  judgment  informs  us  that  there^'must  be  a 
cause  of  thjus  change  which  had  power  to  produce  it ;  and  thus 
we  get  the  notions  of  cause  and  e£fect,  and  of  tiie  rdation  be- 
tween tiiem.  "TThen  wemttend  to  body,  we  perceive  that  it 
cannot  exist  without  spacel^enoe  we  got  the  notion  of  space 
(which  is^ncither  an  object  of  sense,  nor  of  consciousness),  and 
of  the  rdation  which  bodies  liave  to  a  certain  portion  of  un- 
limited space,  as  Iheir  place."-^  See  also  Reid.^  Buffier  calls 
rdatioHt  in  this  view,  Occasio  qtiam  prcebet  otQeetum  cogitandi 
de  alio. — K  tStrcaESTioN. 

Although  relations  are  not  real  entities,  but  merely  mental 
modes  of  yiewlhg  things^  let  it  be  observed  that  our  ideas  of 
rdotiqn  are  not  vague  nor  arbitrary,  but  are  determined  by  the 
knovm  qualities  of  the  related  objects.  We  cannot  at  will  see 
relations  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the 
relate<|^  objects.  Of  all  rdaiionsf^e  reHations  of  number  are 
the  clearest  and  most  accurately  appreciated. 

BEL ATIVE  is  opposed  to  absolute — q.v. — V,  Tbrk. 

BBLIGIOH'  (rehgo,  rdigo).  —  This  word,  according  to  Cicero,'  is 
derived  from,  or  rather  compounded  of,  re  and  legere,  to  read 
over  again,  to  reflect  upon  or  to  study  the  sacred  books  in 
which  religion,  is  delivered.  According  to  Lactantius,'  it  comes 
from  re-ligare,  to  bind  back — because  religion  is  that  which 
furnishes  the  true  ground  of  obligation.  St.  Augustine^  gives 
the  same  derivation  of  the  word.  But  he  gives  another  origin 
of  it,'  where  he  says,  ^^Deum,  qui  fans  est  nostrce  beatUudiniSt 
et  omnis  desiderii  nostri finis,  digentes,  immo  potius  religentes, 
amiseramus  enim  negligentes;  hunc,  inquam,  religentes,  unde 
et  religio  dicta  est,  ad  eum  dilectione  tendamus,  ut  perveniendo 
quiescamus" 

"As  it  is  natural  for  man  to  review  the  train  of  his  past  ac- 
tions, it  is  not  incredible  that  the  word  religion  is  derived  from 
reUgere;  and  that  its  primary  reference  is  to  that  activity  of  con- 
science which  leads  us  to  review  the  past  actions  of  our  lives."* 

«  Iwpdry,  chap.  1^  sect  7.  *  De  Act  Parum,  il,  28. 

»  Div,  iTuta.,  4.  •Jk  Vera.  Bdig.,  c.  65. 

•  Dt  OmL  Dti,  lib.  X,  c  8.  •  Qelllttf,  NoeL  Attie^  No.  9. 
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*'BeiUffio,  according  to  its  primarj  signification,  is  perpetu- 
ftllj  thoughtful,  saye  in  regard  to  some  object  a£fccting  the 
conscience."  > 

MuUer,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bale,  published  a  Disseria" 
lum  on  this  word  in  1834. 

Religion  is  distinguished  into  natural  and  revealed,  or  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty  which  is  derived  from  the 
light  of  nature  or  reason — and  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
our  duty  which  comes  to  us  from  positive  revelation. 

The  epithet  natural  (or  physical)  has  been  objected  to  as 
applied  to  religion^  inasmuch  as  all  knowledge  of  God  is  super- 
sensuous. — F.  Theoloot. 

In  all  forms  of  religion  there  is  one  part,  which  may  be 
called  the  doctrine  or  dogma,  which  is  to  be  received  by  faith ; 
and  the  adtus,  or  worship,  which  is  the  outward  expression  or 
mode  of  manifesting  the  religious  sentiment. 

BEHEMBBAHCE,  EEMINISCENGE,  EEGOLLECTIOnT  (re- 
coUigo,  to  gather  together  again ;  or  rcminiscor,  to  remember). 
— "  The  perception  which  actually  accompanies,  and  is  an- 
nexed to  any  impression  on  the  body,  made  by  an  external 
object,  furnishes  the  mind  with  a  distinct  idea,  which  we  call 
sensation ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea 
into  the.understanding  by  the  senses.  The  same  idea,  when 
it  again  recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the 
external  sensory,  is  remembrance;  if  it  be  sought  after  by  the 
mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found  and  brought  again 
into  view,  it  is  recollection;  if  it  be  held  there  long  under 
attentive  consideration,  it  is  contemplation^*^ 

"  In  other  cases,  the  various  particulars  which  compose  our 
stock  of  knowledge  are  recalled  in  consequence  of  an  effort  of 
our  will.  This  latter  operation,  too,  is  often  called  by  the 
same  name  (memory),  but  is  more  properly  distinguished  by 
the  word  recoUeclion,"  * 

** Reminiscence  is  the  act  of  recovering,  and  recoUeetion  the 
act  of  combining  remembrances.  Those  eminences  to  which 
we  attach  the  subordinate  parts  of  an  object  come  first  into 

>  DonaldMD,  Varnnianus,  p.  407,  Sd  adit 

«  Locke,  £uag  on  Bum.  Understand..,  book  ii.,  chap.  19. 

'  Stewart,  XUmenUt  chap.  0,  sect  1. 
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reminiscence;  when  the  interrening  portionB  present  them- 
Bolves  in  order,  the  recollection  is  complete."* 

EEHINISCENCE. — Memory  is  knowledge  of  some  former  con- 
soiousness.  Reminiscence  is  the  act  hj  which  we  endeavour 
to  recall  and  reunite  former  states  of  consciousness.  It  is  a 
kind  of  reasoning  by  which  we  ascend  from  a  present  con- 
sciousness to  a  former,  and  from  that  to  a  more  remote,  till  the 
whole  facts  of  some  case  are  brought  again  back  to  us.  It  is 
peculiar  to  man,  while  memory,  as  spontaneous,  is  shared  by 
the  brutes.  •  "When  we  have  a  reminiscence^''  said  Aristotle,* 
''  we  reason  to  the  effect  that  we  formerly  experienced  some 
impression  of  such  or  such  a  kind,  so  that  in  having  a  remi- 
niscence we  syllogise." 

''  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  discussion,  beginning  with 
the  appetite  to  recover  something  lost,  proceeding  from  the 
present  backward,  from  thought  of  the  place  where  we  miss  at, 
to  the  thought  of  the  place  from  whence  we  came  last ;  and 
from  the  thought  of  that  to  the  thought  of  a  place  before,  till 
we  have  in  our  mind  some  place,  wherein  we  had  the  thing  we 
miss:  and  this  is  called  reminiscence"* — F.  Contsxplatio^, 
Menort,  Betbntiox. 

BEMIHISCENGE  according  to  Plato. 

"Plato  imagined,  after  more  ancient  philosophers,  that 
every  man  is  bom  with  a  certain  reminiscence,  and  that  when 
we  seem  to  be  taught  we  are  only  put  in  mind  of  what  we 
knew  in  a  former  state."* 

The  term  employed  by  Plato  was  wmwiftt^y  which  may  be 
translated  "  knowing  up."  He  did  not  apply  it  to  every  kind 
or  degree  of  knowledge,  but  to  that  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  mind  by  which  it  ascended  from  mere  opinion  (66|a)  to 
science  [inustrifjiti).  On  such  occasions  the  appearances  of 
truth  and  beauty  suggested  or  evolved  the  ideas  of  the  true 
and  the  beautiful ;  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the  soul  and  to 
have  been  formerly  known.  There  was  a  stirring  up  or  calling 
into  act  what  was  in  the  soul  potentially.  That  they  had  been 
.  known  in  that  former  state  of  existence  which  Plato,  in  a 

'  Taylor,  Synmymt.  «  Dt  Mem,  tt  JZemuttiecnMa,  e.  2. 

■  Hobbea,  Bum.  JVot,  cbap.  4. 

'  BoUsgbroke,  emav  M^  PmumpUon  ^f  PhOotophtrt, 
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mjth,  represented  the  soul  to  have  enjoyed,  and  were  now 
merely  recalled  or  remembered,  is  the  view  commonly  giyen.* 
But  what  Plato  meant  more  specially  to  intimate  by  the 
use  of  this  word  was,  that  all  science  or  certainty  is  intui- 
tive, and  belongs  to  the  reason,  which  gives  knowledge  in 
the  last  and  highest  degree.  Conjecture  (fixouria),  belief 
(yCttffK),  which,  when  conjoined,  give  opinion  (do$a),  and  rea- 
soning (Btdpoio),  which  are  the  other  degrees  of  knowledge, 
according  to  Plato,  being  unable  to  give  ground  for  science  or 
certainty."  * 

Olympiodorus,  in  a  Commentary  on  the  Phcedo  of  Plato, 
quoted  by  Harris,'  says : — "  Inasmuch  as  the  soul,  by  contain- 
ing the  principles  of  all  beings,  is  a  sort  of  omniform  repre- 
sentation or  exemplar ;  when  it  is  roused  by  objects  of  sense 
it  recollects  those  principles  which  it  contains  within,  and 
brings  them  forth." 

"  Plato,  it  is  believed,  proposed  his  theory  of  reminiscence 
as  a  sort  of  allegory,  signifying  the  power  which  the  mind  has 
to  draw  from  itself,  on  occasion  of  perceptions,  universal  ideas, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  rises  to  them  resembling  iho 
manner  in  which  is  awakened  all  at  once  within  us  the  re- 
membrance of  what  we  have  dreamed."* 

It  was  in  the  same  sense  that  Socrates  called  himself  a  mid- 
wife of  the  mind.  He  assisted  in  bringing  to  the  birth  truths 
with  which  the  mind  was  big  and  in  labour.  He  unfolded 
what  was  infolded. 

Boethius'  says,  the  mind  by  teaching  is  only  excited  to 
know.  And  Aquinas,  De  Magistro,  says,  **0mni8  disciplina 
Jit  ex  pre-exiatenti  cognitione.  •  .  .  Ex  homine  docenU  cer^ 
Utudinem  acieiUice  ncn  acdperemua,  nisi  inesset  nobis  certitudo 
principiorum," 

According  to  Mons.  Chastel,*  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  trea- 
tise, De  Magistro,  maintains  the  following  points :  — 

1.  To  the  acquisition  of  science  you  must  admit  as  pre- 

•  doero,  ntccul.,  L,  24. 

•  neiude,  InU.  PhOotoph^  Platan^  8to,  1827,  torn,  i,  pp.  83, 84. 
'  Hermett  p.  282. 

•  Manuel  cU  PkiUaophU,  8to,  Pariis  184S»  p.  189. 
*IH  OoMoL 

•  La  Uationalidet  d  ka  TraditionaJitUat  12mo»  Paris,  1860,  p.  l&O. 
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existent  in  us  the  knowledge  of  general  principles,  evident  of 
thcmsolvos,  and  all  those  notions  which  the  mind  frames 
immediately  to  itself  by  the  aid  of  the  first  sensations ;  for 
all  teaching  supposes,  in  him  who  learns,  some  anterior  know- 
ledge. 

2.  But  these  first-truths,  conditions  pre-requisite  for  all 
teaching,  these  general  principles,  these  principles  which  are 
native  and  not  taught,  are  known  to  us  by  that  light  of  reason 
which  God  hath  put  in  us  as  the  image  of  that  uncreated  truth 
which  is  reflected  in  our  mind.  They  are  given  to  us  by 
nature  as  the  germ  of  all  the  cognitions  to  which  we  ulti- 
mately attain. 

There  are  certain  notions  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  be  ignorant. 

3.  It  is  from  these  principles,  known  in  advance,  that  he 
who  teaches  should  set  out  with  us,  to  teach  us  other  truths 
connected  with  these.  His  teaching  consists  in  showing  us 
this  connection.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
these  principles  and  not  teaching  which  gives  us  secondary 
knowledge,  although  teaching  is  the  mediate  cause.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  learn  of  a  man  the  knowledge  which  he 
wishes  to  teach  us,  if  there  were  not  in  us  beforehand  those 
principles  to  which  he  connects  his  knowledge ;  and  all  the 
certainty  of  that  knowledge  comes  to  us  from  the  certainty  of 
those  principles,  and  ultimately  from  God,  who  has  given  us 
the  light  of  reason  to  know  them. 

4.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  first  principles  is  not  from  teach- 
ing, although  teaching  may  give  secondary  truths  connected 
with  them. 

5.  But  these  secondary  truths  we  receive  or  reject  accord- 
ing to  their  conformity  with  the  truth  that  is  in  us. 

6.  Of  these  secondary  truths  which  teaching  gives,  there 
are  many  which  the  mind  may  discover  by  it«  own  force,  as 
there  are  many  diseases  which. cure  themselves. 

Augustine  also  has  a  treatise,  De  Magistro,  in  which,  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  he  comes  to  conclusions  substantially 
the  same.  "  The  certainty  of  science  comes  to  us  from  God, 
who  has  given  to  us  the  light  of  reason.  For  it  is  by  this  light 
that  we  know  principles,  and  it  is  from  principles  that  wo 
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derive  the  certainty  of  science.  And  jet  it  is  true,  in  a  certain 
sense,  that  man  produces  in  us  knowledge.  The  pupil,  if 
interrogated  before  teaching,  could  answer  as  to  those  princi- 
ples by  aid  of  which  all  teaching  proceeds ;  but  he  could  not 
answer  upon  those  things  which  are  taught,  which  are  the 
consequences  of  those  principles.  So  that  he  does  not  learn 
principles  but  only  the  consequences  of  them. 

D'Alembert,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,*  says,  '*  It  should 
seem  that  everything  we  learn  from  a  good  metaphysical 
book  is  only  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  what  the  mind  previously 
knew. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  ^and  others  have  alluded  to  a  mental  affec- 
tion which  they  designate  the  sense  of  pre-existence.  When 
the  mind  is  in  this  state  the  scenes  and  events  which  are  pre- 
sent and  passing  appear  to  have  formerly  been  objects  of  con- 
sciousness.' 
On  the  Reminiscence  of  Plato,  see  Piccolomineus.' 

BEPKES£NTATI7£.— F.  Knowledgb. 

&ESBKTATION  or  EE8TBICTI0N  (as  it  is  called  by  casuists) 
has  reference  to  the  duty  of  speaking  what  is  true ;  and  is 
distinguished  as  retU  and  mental. 
Seal  Kestriotion  takes  place  when  the  words  used  are  not  true 
if  strictly  interpreted,  but  there  is  no  deviation  from  truth  if 
the  circumstances  be  considered.  One  man  asks  another.  Have 
you  dined  ?  and  the  answer  given  is,  No.  The  party  giving 
this  answer  has  dined,  times  without  number.  But  his  answer 
5s  restricted  by  the  circumstances  to  to-day:  cu^d  ii^  ^^^t  sense 
is  true. 
Xental  Bestriction  or  Beservation  consists  in  saying  so  far 
what  is  true,  and  to  be  believed,  but  adding  mentally  some 
qualification  which  makes  it  not  to  be  true.  A  debtor  asked  by 
his  creditor  for  payment  of  his  debt,  says, — "I  will  certainly 
pay  you  to-morrow"  adding  to  himself — "in  part,"  whereas 
the  words  audibly  uttered  referred  to  the  whole  amount. 
There  was  published  in  12mo,  Lond.,  1851,  A  Treatise  of 

•  Tol.  11.,  p.  23. 

*  Bee  quoUtloBt  end  reforencef  on  thia  enrioiu  phenomeiion  In  Ntda  and  Queriei, 
17th  Janoery,  1867,  p,  50. 

>  JPhOouph.  De  Moribus,  h»noo£,  U83,  p.  4C0. 
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JSquivocation,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  LibiUry,  -WTitten 
about  1600.  It  was  referred  to  in  the  trials  on  the  Gunpow- 
der Plot. 

The  following  occurs  at  p.  17:  —  ''A  farmer  hath  come  to 
sell  corn.  He  selleth  all  that  he  can  sell,  because  he  reserreth 
the  rest  for  his  own  necessary  use.  Then  cometh  one  and 
desireth  to  buy  corn.  He  may  truly  say,  and  swear  (if  it  be 
needful)  that  he  hath  none ;  for  the  circumstance  of  the  person 
interpreteth  the  meaning  to  be  that  he  hath  none  to  sell." — 
This  is  Reservation  or  Restriction,  rather  than  Equicocaiion. 

At  p.  29 :  —  "  If  I  be  asked  whether  such  a  one  be  in  my 
house,  who  is  there  indeed,  I  may  answer  in  Latin,  '  Non  est 
hie,'  meaning  he  doth  not  eat  in  my  house." — ^This  is  Equiwy- 
cation — q,v, 
BETEHTION  (retineo,  to  keep  hold  of). 

'*  The  power  of  reproduction  (into  consciousness)  supposes 
a  power  of  retention  (out  of  consciousness).  To  this  conser- 
vative power  I  confine  exclusively  the  term  Memory."  • 

**  There  seems  good  reason  for  confining  the  appellation  of 
memory  to  the  simple  power  of  retention,  whioh  undoubtedly 
must  be  considered  as  an  original  aptitude  of  mind,  irresolva- 
ble into  any  other.  The  power  of  recalling  the  preserred 
impressions  seems  on  the  other  hand  rightly  held  to  be  only  a 
modified  exercise  of  the  suggestive  or  reproductive  faculty."* 
— F.  Me  HOST. 
BIOHT.  —  "  Right  and  duty  are  things  very  difierent,  and  have 
even  a  kind  of  opposition ;  yet  they  are  so  related  that  the  one 
cannot  even  be  conceived  without  the  other;  and  he  that 
understands  the  one  must  understand  the  other.  They  have 
the  same  relation  which  credit  has  to  debt.  As  all  credit  sup- 
poses an  equivalent  debt,  so  all  right  supposes  a  corresponding 
duty.  There  can  be  no  credit  in  one  party  without  an  equi- 
valent debt  in  another  party;  and  there  can  be  no  right  in 
one  party,  without  a  corresponding  duty  in  another  party. 
The  sum  of  credit  shows  the  sum  of  debt ;  and  the  sum  of 
men's  rights  shows,  in  like  manner,  the  sum  of  their  duty  to 
one  another. 

<  sir  Will.  nuniltoA,  JttUFt  Warki,  p.  91Z  •  Dr.  Tulloeh,  ThtUm.  p.  90& 
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"  The  word  right  has  a  very  different  meaning,  ao^^ording 
as  it  is  applied  to  actions  or  to  persons.  A  right  action 
(rectum)  is  an  action  agreeable  to  our  duty.  But  when  we 
speak  of  the  rights  of  men  (jus),  the  word  has  a  very  different, 
and  a  more  artificial  meaning.  It  is  a  term  of  art  in  law,  and 
signifies  all  that  a  man  may  lawfully  do,  all  that  he  may  law- 
fully possess  and  use,  and  all  that  he  may  lawfully  claim  of 
any  other  person. 

''We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  perceiTe  the  dvties  corresponding 
to  the  several  kinds  of  rights.  What  I  have  a  right  -to  do,  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  men  not  to  hinder  me  from  doing.  What 
is  my  property  or  real  right,  no  man  ought  to  take  from  me ; 
or  to  molest  me  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it.  And  what  I 
have  a  rigJU  to  demand  of  any  man,  it  is  his  duty  to  perform. 
Between  the  right  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  duty  on  the  other, 
there  is  not  only  a.necessary  connection,  but,  in  reality,  they 
are  only  different  expressions  of  the  same  meaning,  just  as  it 
is  the  same  thing  to  say,  I  am  your  debtor,  and  to  say,  you  are 
my  creditor ;  or  as  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say,  I  am  your 
father,  and  to  say,  you  are  my  son." 

**  As  there  is  a  strict  notion  of  justice,  in  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  humanity  and  charity,  so  there  is  a  more  exten- 
sive signification  of  it,  in  which  it  includes  those  virtues.  The 
ancient  moralists,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  under  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  Justice,  included  Beneficence;  and  in  this  extensive 
sense,  it  is  often  used  in  common  language.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  right,  which  in  a  sense  not  uncommon,  is  extended  to 
every  proper  claim  of  humanity  and  charity,  as  well  as  to  the 
claims  of  strict  justice.  But,  as  it  is  proper  to  distinguish 
these  two  kinds  of  claims  by  different  names,  writers  in  natu- 
ral jurisprudence  have  given  the  name  of  perfect  rights  to  the 
claims  of  strict  justice,  and  that  of  imperfect  rigJits  to  the 
claims  of  charity  and  humanity.  Thus  all  the  duties  of 
humanity  have  imperfect  rights  corresponding  to  them,  as 
those  of  strict  justice  have  perfect  rights."  * 

"  The  adjective  right  has  a  much  wider  signification  than 
the  substantive  right.    Everything  is  right  which  is  conform- 

*  Reld,  Act.  J^no^  esnjr  r^  ebap.  8. 
39 
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able  to  the  supreme  rule  of  4iuman  action ;  but  that  only  is  a 
right  which,  being  conformable  to  the  supreme  rule,  is  realized 
in  society  and  vested  in  a  particular  person.  Hence  the  two 
words  may  often  be  properly  opposed.  We  may  say  that  a 
poor  man  has  no  right  to  relief,  but  it  is  right  he  should  have 
it.  A  rich  man  has  a  right  to  destroy  the  harvest  of  his  fields, 
bat  to  do  so  would  not  be  righi. 

'^  To  a  right,  on  one  side,  corresponds  an  obligation  on  the 
other.  If  a  man  has  a  right  to  my  horse,  I  have  an  obligation 
to  let  him  have  it.  If  a  man  has  a  right  to  the  fruit  of  a 
certain  tree,  all  other  persons  are  under  an  obligation  to 
abstain  from  appropriating  it.  Men  are  obliged  to  respect 
each  others'  rights. 

"  My  obligation  is  to  give  another  man  his  right;  my  Aify 
is  to  do  what  is  rig?tt»  Hence  duty  is  a  wider  term  than 
obligation ;  just  as  right,  the  adjective,  is  wider  than  right  the 
substantive. 

^'Duty  has  no  correlative,  as  obligation  has  the  correlative 
right.  What  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  we  must  do,  because  it  is 
right,  not  because  any  one  can  demand  it  of  us.  We  may, 
however,  speak  of  those  who  are  particularly  benefited  by  the 
discharge  of  our  duties,  as  having  a  moral  claim  upon  us.  A 
distressed  man  has  a  moral  claim  to  be  relieved,  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  relieve  him. 

"  The  distinctions  just  explained  are  sometimes  expressed 
by  using  the  terms  perfect  obligation  and  imperfect  obligation 
for  obligation  and  duty  respectively ;  and  the  terms  perfect 
right  and  imperfect  right  for  right  and  moral  claim  respectively. 
But  these  phrases  have  the  inconvenience  of  making  it  seem  as 
if  our  duties  arose  from  the  rights  of  others ;  and  as  if  duties 
were  only  legal  obligations,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  binding 
force."' — F.  Jurisprudence,  Rectitude. 
SOSICBUCIANS,  a  name  assumed  by  a  sect  of  Ilermetical  phi- 
losophers, who  came  into  notice  in  Germany  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Christian  Rosenkreuz,  from  whom, 
according  to  some,  the  name  is  derived,  was  born  in  1378, 
travelled  to  the  East,  and  after  keeping  company  with  magi- 

•  Wbewdl,  EUmmU  itf  Morality,  book  i^  {  84^80. 
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cians  and  cabalista,  returned  to  Germany  with  their  secrets, 
which  he  communicated  to  thr^e  of  his  friends,  or  sons,  and 
shutting  himself  up  in  a  cave,  died  at  the  age  of  106  in  1484* 
The  secrets  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  which  gradually 
increased  in  numbers,  had  reference  to  four  points — the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  the  prolongation  of  life,  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  passing  in  distant  places,  and  the  application  of  the 
Cabala  and  the  science  of  numbers  to  discover  the  most  hidden 
things.  They  assumed  the  signature  F.R.C.,  or  Fratres  Roris 
Cocii,  it  being  pretended  that  the  matter  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  was  dew  concocted.  Or,  according  to  Mosheim,  the 
name  is  compounded  of  R09,  dew ;  and  cruxt  the  cross.  In 
the  language  of  alchemy,  the  figure  of  the  cross  signifies  light, 
and  dew  was  reckoned  the  most  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold ; 
so  that  a  Bosicruci<M  meant  one  who,  by  the  assistance  of 
dew,  sought  for  light  or  the  philosopher's  stone.* 
KITLE. — "  Rectitude  is  a  law,  as  well  as  a  rule  to  us ;  it  not  only 
directs,  but  binds  all,  as  far  as  it  is  perceived.'' ' 

A  rule  prescribes  means  to  attain  some  end.  But  the  end 
may  not  be  one  which  all  men  are  to  aim  at;  and  the  rule  may 
not  be  followed  by  all.  A  law  enjoins  something  to  be  done, 
and  is  binding  upon  all  to  whom  it  is  made  known. 

"A  rule,  in  its  proper  signification,  is  an  instrument,  by 
means  of  which  we  draw  the  shortest  line  from  one  point  to 
another,  which  for  this  very  reason  is  called  a  straight  line. 

''In  a  figurative  and  moral  sense,  a  rule  imports  nothing 
else  but  a  principle  or  maxim,  which  furnishes  man  with  a  sure 
and  incise  method  of  attaining  to  the  end  he  proposes.''* 


SABAISM  (from  K^  V*  signifying  a  host,  or  from  tsaha,  in  Syriac, 
to  adore ;  or  from  Saba  the  son  of  Cush,  and  grandson  of  Seth) 
means  the  worship  of  the  stars,  or  host  of  heaven,  which 

<  Mosheim,  EceUa.  HiU,,  Tol.  iy. ;  LouU  Figuier,  VAUihimU  tt  Lu  AkhiviuUi,  Pw., 
1856. 

*  Price,  Rev.  <{f  Moralt,  chap.  6. 

*  Barlamaqui,  FrineipUs  0/  JMmL  low,  ptrt  1.,  efaap.  (. 
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prevailed  from  an  early  period  in  the  East,  especially  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  Chaldea,  and  Persia.  The  Sabaeans  are  not  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  or  Roman  irriters,  and  by  the  Arabian  authors 
they  are  called  Nabatheans,  as  if  descendants  from  Nebaioth, 
son  of  Ishmael.  Their  doctrines  are  expounded  by  Moses 
Maimonides  in  the  third  part  of  his  work,  De  More  Nevochim.' 
There  was  a  popular  and  a  philosophic  creed  with  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  the  stars  were  worshipped ;  and  the  sun, 
as  supreme  God,  ruled  orer  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  were  but  the  ministers  of  his  will.  According 
to  the  philosophic  creed,  the  stars  consisted  of  matter  and 
mind.  God  is  not  the  matter  of  the  universe,  but  the  spirit 
which  animates  it.  But  both  are  eternal,  and  will  externally 
exist,  for  the  one  cannot  pass  into,  or  absorb  the  other. 

Pocock,  Specimen  Hist,  Ardb,;^  Hyde,  Frfwtim  Fergarum 
Histoi'ia;*  Spencer,  De  Legibus  Hebrctoi-um,* 

SAME,  in  its  primary  sense,  denotes  identity — q.  v. 

In  a  secondary  sense  it  denotes  great  similarity,  and  in 
popular  usage  admits  of  degrees,  as  when  we  speak  of  two 
things  being  nearly  the  same.  To  this  ambiguity,  Whately 
refers  much  of  the  error  of  realism;  of  Plato's  theory  of 
ideas;  of  the  personification  and  deification  in  poetical  my- 
thology, &c.* 

SAITCTION  {sancio,  to  ratify  or  confirm).  —  "!  shall  declare  the 
sanction  of  this  law  of  nature,  viz.,  those  rewards  which  God 
hath  ordained  for  the  obscrv'ation  of  it,  and  those  punishments 
He  hath  appointed  for  its  breach  or  transgression."* 

"  The  sanctions  of  rewards  and  punishments  which  God  has 
annexed  to  his  laws  have  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  the  nature 
of  obligation.  They  are  only  motives  to  virtue,  adapted  to  the 
state  and  condition,  the  weakness  and  insensibility  of  man. 
They  do  not  make  or  constitute  duty,  but  presuppose  it."* 

The  consequences  which  naturally  attend  vi^ue  and  vice  are 
the  sanction  of  duty,  or  of  doing  what  is  right,  as  they  are 
intended  to  encourage  us  to  the  discharge  of  it,  and  to  deter 

*>  4to,  Oxfi,  1649,  p.  J88.  •  8to,  Oxf.,  1766, 

*  2  Tola^  fol.,  Camb.,  1724.  *  Whately,  Lnff.^  App.  I. 

*  Tyrell,  On  the  Lav  of  Nature^  p.  125. 

*  Adams,  Sermon  on  Ndiwrt  and  Obh'gation  of  Virtue. 
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U8  from  the  breach  or  neglect  of  it.  And  these  natural  con- 
sequences of  yirtue  and  vice  are  also  a  declaration,  on  the  part 
of  Qod»  that  He  is  in  favour  of  the  one  and  against  the  oUier, 
and  are  intimations,  that  His  love  of  the  one  and  His  hatred  of 
the  other  may  be  more  fuU j  manifested  hereafter.  By  Locke, 
Pale  J,  and  Bentham,  the  term  sandion,  or  enforcement  of 
obedience,  is  applied  to  reward  as  well  as  to  punishment.  Bat 
Mr.  Austin*  confines  it  to  the  latter ;  perhaps,  because  human 
laws  only  punish,  and  do  not  reward. 
BATAOB  and  BARBAROUS.— Ferguson'  states  that  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  in  their  rudest  state,  may  be  considered 
under  two  heads,  yiz.,  that  of  the  savage,  who  is  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  property,  and  that  of  the  barbarian,  to  whom 
it  is,  although  not  ascertained  by  laws,  a  principal  object  of 
care  and  desire. 

The  distinction  here  made  between  the  savage  and  the  bar^ 
barous  states  of  society,  resolres  itself  into  the  absence  or 
presence  of  political  government ;  for  without  political  govern- 
ment, property  cannot  exist.  The  distinction  is  an  important 
one ;  and  it  would  be  convenient  to  apply  the  term  savage  to 
communities  which  are  permanently  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  which 
ordinarily  exist  without  government,  and  to  apply  the  term 
barbarmis  to  communities,  which,  though  in  a  rude  state  as 
regards  the  arts  of  life,  are  nevertheless  subject  to  a  govern- 
ment. In  this  sense,  the  North  American  Indians  would  be 
in  a  savage,  while  the  Arab  tribes,  and  most  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  would  be  in  a  harbaraus  state.  Montesquieu's'  dis- 
tinction between  savages  and  baarbariansy  is  different  in  form, 
but  in  substance  it  is  founded  on  tlie  same  principle.  Hugh 
Murray^  lays  it  down  that  the  savage  form  of  society  is  with- 
out government. 

According  to  many  ancient  and  modem  philosophers,  the 
savage  state  was  the  primitive  state  of  the  human  race.  But 
others,  especially  Bonald  and  Bo  Maistre,  having  maintained 
that  the  nations  now  found  in  a  savage  state  have  accidentally 

*  Proolnw  of  JvrUpr.  JkUrminrdj  p.  10. 

•  Buoy  m  BM.  qfav^aoe^^ut  ii.,  BMt  2.  •  JSsprU  det  Lois,  xrlU.  11. 
« JEki^iiimf  rapeettHQ  Me  CharwUr  qf  AiUJoiw,  and  tfu  Prcgrtu  qf  Sodietif,  Sdln^ 

1806,^280. 
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degenerated  from  the  primitire  state,  which  was  a  state  of 
knowledge  and  ciyilization. 
8CEPTICISH  {oxifttofttu,  to  look,  to  seek)  is  used  as  synony- 
mous with  doubt — q.  v.  But  doubt  may  be  removed  by  evidence, 
and  give  way  to  conviction  or  belief.  The  characteristic  of 
scepticism  is  to  come  to.no  conclusion  for  or  against — irtox^, 
holding  off,  and  consequent  tranquillity — d^apaSu».  Absolute 
objective  certainty  being  unattainable,  scepticism  holds  that  in 
the  contradictions  of  the  reason,  truth  is  as  much  on  one  sido 
as  on  the  other — oMv  /koxxov.  It  was  first  taught  by  Pyrrho, 
who  flourished  in  Greece  about  340  B.C.  Hence  it  is  some- 
times called  Pyrrhonism.  The  word  is  generally  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  as  equivalent  to  infidelity  or  unbelief.  But  in  the 
following  passages  it  means,  more  correctly,  the  absence  of 
determination. 

"We  shall  not  ourselves  venture  to  determine  anything,  in 
BO  great  a  point ;  but  sceptically  leave  it  undecided." ' 

'*  That  all  his  arguments  (Bp.  Berkeley's)  are,  in  reality, 
merely  sceptical^  appears  from  this,  that  they  admit  of  no 
answer  and  produce  no  conviction.  Their  only  effect  is  to 
cause  that  momentary  amazement,  and  irresolution;  and  con- 
fusion, which  is  the  result  of  scepticism."^ 

Scepticism  is  opposed  to  dogmatism — g.  v. 

"  The  writings  of  the  best  authors  among  the  ancients  being 
full  and  solid,  tempt  and  carry  me  which  way  almost  they 
will.  lie  that  I  am  reading  seems  always  to  have  the  most 
force ;  and  I  find  that  every  one  in  turn  has  reason,  though 
they  contradict  one  another." 

This  is  said  by  Montaigne,'  in  the  true  spirit  of  scepticism. 

**  Qu€  toau-jnf  wu  thfl  motto  of  Montaigno, 
As  aim  of  the  first  academicians; 
That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain, 
Was  one  of  their  most  fiiTOurlta  positions. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that's  pitia 
As  any  of  mntality's  conditions; 
80  lictle  do  we  know  what  we*re  about  In 
This  world,  I  doubt  If  doubt  itself  be  doubting.*' 

Byion.* 

>  Cudworth,  JnUU.  S^sL,  p.  SOS. 

*  Uume,  Euaytt  note,  p.  860,  4to  edit.' 

■  Book  li.|  chap.  12.  *  Den  Jicaii,  Canto  Ix.,  xtH. 
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Glanvill  (Joseph)  has  a  work  which  he  entitled  Scqms 
Scientifica,  or  the  FoUy  of  Dogmaliaing;  Stiludliii  wrote  the 
History  and  Spirit  of  Scepticism;^  Sanchez  (Fr.)  or  Sanctius. 
wrote  a  Traciatus  de  mulium  nobili  et  prima  universali  scieniia, 
quod  nihil  aciiur;^  Crousaz  has  Examen  du  Pyrrhonisme  ^i- 
cienne  et  Moderne. 

SCHEMA  (ovifuk,  shape),  "  termed  by  Mr.  Semple  effigialion,  is 
the  representation  of  a  nniyersal  proceeding  of  the  imagination 
to  procure  for  a  conception  its  image.  To  all  conceptions  an 
object  must  be  given,  and  objects  are  given  to  us  only  through 
the  modification  of  the  sensibility.  Pure  conceptions  d  priori 
must  contain  d  priori  formal  conditions  of  the  sensibility  (of 
the  internal  sense  especially),  under  which  alone  the  pure 
'  understanding-conception  d  priori  can  be  applied  to  any  object 
d  priori.  This  formal  and  pure  condition  of  sensibility,  and 
to  which  the  pure  understanding-conception  is  restricted  in  its 
use,  is  termed  by  Kant  the  transcendental  schema  of  this  under- 
standing-conception. The  procedure  with  these  schemata,  or 
the  sensible  conditions  under  which  pure  understanding  alone 
can  be  used,  he  also  termed  the  schemaiismus  of  the  pure 
understanding,  l^he  schema  is  only  in  itself  a  product  of  the 
imagination,  but  it  is  still  to  be  distinguished  from  an  image 
in  this  respect,  that  it  is  a  single  intuition.  Five  dots  in  a  line, 
for  example,  are  an  image  of  the  number  five ;  but  the  schema 
of  a  conception,  ibr  instance,  of  a  number  in  general,  is  more 
the  representation  of  a  method  of  representing  a  multitude 
according  to  a  certain  conception,  for  instance  a  thousand,  in 
an  image,  than  fhis  image  itself."* 

SCHOLASTIC. — Scholasticus,  as  a  Latin  word,  was  first  used  by 
Petronius.  Quintilian  subsequently  applied  it  to  the  rhetori- 
cians in  his  day :  and  we  read  in  Jerome,  that  Serapion,  having 
acquired  great  fame,  received  as  a  title  of  honour  the  surname 
SchoUxslicus.  When  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  opened, 
it  was  applied  to  those  charged  with  the  education  of  youth. 
"  We  see  the  original  sense  of  the  word  scholastic,"  says  Dr. 
Hampden,*  "in  the  following  passage: — Omnes  enim  in  scrips 

«  2  Tolfl.,  Leipxic  17M-6.  •  4to^  hyxms,  lUl. 

■  BATWood,  Explan.  of  Tarmt  im  OriL  qf  Arg  J 
*  Baw»pUm  Led,,  U  p.  7. 
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its  suis  causas  iantum  egenmt  suat;  etpropriis  magU  laudibut 
quant  aliat'um  uiilitcUibtu  conaulentes,  non  id/acere  adnisi  sunt 
ut  scdubres  d  saluti/eri,  sed  ut  schoUstici  ac  disaii  habereniurJ* 
—  Salvianus.' 
Soholastio  Philosophy.  -—  This  phrase  denotes  a  period  rather 
than  a  system  of  philosophy.  It  is  the  philosophy  that  was 
taught  in  the  schools  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Middle 
Ages  extend  from  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  What  has  been  called  the  Classic  Age  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy^  includes  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  It  begins  when  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were 
introduced  into  France  by  Latin  translations,  and  terminates 
with  the  Council  of  Florence  and  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 
The  only  philosophy  that  was  taught  during  that  period,  was 
taught  by  the  clergy ;  and  was  therefore  very  much  mixed  up 
with  theology.  The  only  way  of  teaching  was  by  lectures  or 
dictates ;  and  hence  the  phrase,  Ugere  in  philosophia.  There 
was  no  one  system  uniformly  taught ;  but  dijQTerent  and  con- 
flicting opinions  were  held  and  promulgated  by  different  doc- 
tors. The  method  was  that  of  interpretation.  Grammar  was 
taught  by  prselections  on  Donattu  and  I^iscian,  and  rhetoric 
by  preelections  on  some  parts  of  Cicero  or  Boethius.  But  logic 
shared  most  of  their  attention,  and  was  taught  by  prsdleetions 
on  such  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  were  best  known.  The 
TimcBUS  of  Plato  also  occupied  much  of  their  attention ;  and 
they  laboured  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  one  philosopher 
with  those  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Morell*  says,  "It  has  been  usual  to  divide  the  whole 
scholastic  periods  into  three  eras.' — 1.  That  which  was  mark«l 
by  the  absolute  subordination  of  philosophy  to  theology,  that 
is,  authority.  2.  That  which  was  marked  by  the  friendly  alli- 
ance of  philosophy  with  dogmatic  theology.  3.  The  commence- 
ment of  a  separation  between  the  two,  or  the  dawn  of  .the 
entire  independence  of  philosophy. 

The  first  years  of  scholastic  philosophy  were  marked  by 
authority.    In  the  ninth  century,  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena 

•  Dt  Gubern.  Dd,  PretfoL  •  Pha.  0/  BtUgioH,  p.  809. 

■  Tvnnftman  mmkof  four  perioda  of  tchoUutie  phOotttphf,  acoording  to  th«  pt0T»]enot 
of  Realism  or  NomlDalism. 
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attempted  to  assert  the  claims  of  reason.  Two  hundred  years 
after,  the  first  era  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Abelard.  The 
second  is  marked  by  Albertas  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Duns  Scotus.  Raymond  Lully,  Roger  Bacon,  followed  by 
Occam  and  the  Nominalists,  represent  the  third  and  declining 
era. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  put  an  end 
to  the  scholastic  philosophy.  Pbilosoj^y  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  schools  and  to  pnelections.  The  press  became  a 
most  extensive  lecturer,  and  many  embraced  the  opportunities 
offered  of  extending  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  general  histories  of  philosophy,  see  Rousse- 

lot,  Etudes  sur  la  Fhilosophie  dims  le  Moyen  Agt;  >  Haureau, 

Dt  la  Fhilosophie  Scholasiique;*  Cousin,  Fragmens  Fhiloso-' 

.  phiques*    Also  his  Inirodticiion  to  (Euvres  insdiUs  d' Abelard. 

BCIEHCE  (seientia)  means  knowledge,  emphatically  so  called, 

that  is,  knowledge  of  principles  and  causes. 

Science  (ifti^trifui)  has  its  name  from  bringing  us  (ijd 
&fdetp)  to  some  stop  and  boundary  of  things,  taking  us  away 
from  the  unbounded  nature  and  mutability  of  particulars ;  for 
it  is  conversant  about  subjects  that  are  general  and  invariable. 
This  etymology  given  by  Nicephorus  (Blemmida),  and  long 
before  him  adopted  by  the  Peripatetics,  came  originally  from 
Plato,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Cratylus. 

"'Or*  scienticR  fiindamenium  ftrf,  6i6'ftjastigium"* 

''Sir  Will.  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on  Logic,  defined 
science  as  a  'complement  of  cognitions,  having,  in  point  of 
form,  the  character  of  logical  perfection,  and  in  point  of  mat- 
ter, the  character  of  real  truth.'  "• 

Science  is  knowledge  evident  and  certain  in  itself,  or  by  the 
principle  from  which  it  is  deduced,  or  with  which  it  is  cer- 
tainly connected.  It  is  subjective  as  existing  in  a  mind  —  ob- 
jective, as  embodied  in  truths — speculative,  as  resting  in  at- 
tainment of  truths,  as  in  physical  science — practical,  as  lead- 
ing to  do  something,  as  in  ethical  science, 

«  S  torn.,  Sto,  Paris,  18l(V-2.  •  2  tom^  8tO)  Ptrlt,  1860. 

*  Tom.  Ui.,  Paris,  1(U0.  «  Tnndelenbarg,  JBTementa  Log.  AriiL,  p.  7& 

'  DoTS^  iMiieical  Sdmoe,  p.  70. 
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Science,  art,  and  empiricism,  are  defined  by  Sopater,^  aa 
follows :  — 

Science  consists  in  an  infallible  and  unchanging  knowledge 
of  phenomena. 

Art  is  a  system  formed  from  obserration,  and  directed  to  a 
useful  end. 

Empiricism  is  an  unreasoning  and  instinctive  imitation  of 
preTious  practice. 

Art  is  of  three  kinds — theoretic,  practical,  and  mixed. 

**No  art,  howeyer,  is  purely  theoretic  or  contemplative. 
The  examples  given  are  of  science,  not  art.  It  is  a  part  of 
grammatical  science  to  say  that  all  words  with  a  certain  termi- 
nation have  a  certain  accent.  When  this  is  converted  into  a 
rule,  it  becomes  part  of  an  art."' 

**  In  science,  scimus  ut  sdamus;  in  art,  scimus  ut  producor 
mus.  And,  therefore,  science  and  art  may  be  said  to  be  inves- 
tigations of  truth :'  but  one,  science,  inquires  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge:  the  other,  art,  for  the  sake  of  production:^  and 
hence  science  is  more  concerned  with  the  higher  truths,  art 
yrith  the  lower :  and  science  never  is  engaged  as  art  is  in  pro- 
ductive application.^  And  the  most  perfect  state  of  science, 
therefore,  will  be  the  most  high  and  accurate  inquiry ;  the 
.  perfection  of  art  will  be  the  most  apt  and  efficient  system  of 
rules:  art  always  throwing  itself  into  the  form  of  rules."* — 
Karslake.^ 

**  Science  and  art  differ  from  one  another,  as  the  understand- 
ing differs  from  the  will,  or  as  the  indicative  mood  in  grammar 
differs  from  the  imperative.  The  one  deals  in  facts,  the  other 
in  precepts.  Science  is  a  collection  of  truths ;  art  a  body  of 
rules,  or  directions  for  conduct.  The  language  of  science  is. 
This  is,  or,  This  is  not ;  This  does,  or  does  not  happen.  The 
language  of  art  is.  Bo  this,  Avoid  that.    Science  takes  cognix- 

*  On  Hermogenu,  apud  Rhet  Or.,  rol.  t^  pp.  8-5,  ed.  WaU. 

*  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  On  Methods  of  Ob$en).  in  Ftilitics,  chap.  19,  sect  2. 

*  This  is,  speaklDff  logicallj,  **  the  Oenns"  of  the  two. 

*  These  are  their  differentia,  or  disUnetiTe  chaiaoteristics. 

*  These  are  their  spedflo  properties. 

*  This  distinction  of  scienoe  and  art  is  giT«a  in  Arittotta.— See  jRufer.  Mud^  t, 
lM,ii.,18. 

^MditoLog.,h.l,^.2L 
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anco  o£  ^  phenomenon,  and  endeavours  to  discorer  its  law;  art 
proposes  to  itself  an  end,  and  looks  out  for  means  to  effect  it/' ' 
—  K.  Art,  Demonstration. 
SCIENCES  (The  Occnlt)  are  so  called  (from  oeeitUo,  to  hide  or 
conceal)  because  they  have  reference  to  qualities  or  powers 
which  are  not  such  as  are  common  or  commonly  known.  The 
belief  in  beings  having  superhuman  powers,  as  fairies,  familiars, 
dsemons,  &c.,  in  augury,  oracles,  witchcraft,  &c.,  in  dreams  and 
visions,  &c.,  in  divination  and  astrology,  &c.,  and  in  talismans 
and  amulets,  &c.,  leads  to  the  prosecution  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Occult  Sciences. — See  a  vol.  under  this  title  in  the 
cabinet  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Metropoliiana. 

SdENTIA  (Media).—"  According  to  Molina,  the  objects  of  the 
divine  knowledge  are  the  possible,  the  actual,  and  the  condir 
iional.  The  knowledge  of  the  possible  is  simple  intelligence; 
of  the  actual,  scietUia  visionis;  and  of  the  conditional,  seientia 
media,  intermediate  between  that  of  intelligence  and  vision. 
An  example  of  seientia  media  is  that  of  David  asking  the 
oracle  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Keilah,  in  which  he 
meant  to  take  refuge,  would  deliver  it  up  to  Saul  if  he  laid 
siege  to  it.  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  whereupon 
David  took  a  different  course."* 

Leibnitz*  has  said,  **  Seientia  media  might  rather  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  science  not  only  of  future  conditionals,  but 
universally  of  all  future  contingents.  Then  science  of  simple 
intelligence  would  be  restricted  to  the  knowledge  of  truths 
possible  and  necessary ;  seientia  visionis  to  that  of  truths  con- 
tingent and  actual.  Seientia  media  would  thus  have  it  in 
common  with  the  first  that  it  concerned  truths  possible;  and 
with  the  second,  that  it  applied  to  truths  contingent"^ 

SCIOLIST  (sciolus,  one  who  thinks  he  knows  much  and  knows 
but  little). — *'  Some  have  the  hap  to  be  termed  learned  men, 
though  they  have  gathered  up  but  the  scraps  of  knowledge  here 
and  there,  though  they  be  but  smatterers  and  mere  sciolists,"^* 

SCIOMACHT  {exM,  a  shadow;  and  fidxti,  afight).^'*But  pray, 

•  J.  8.  MUI,  JBuapt  on  IM.  Scon. 

>  Leibniu,  Ait  to  JMI  d«  IH'M,  ptttto  1,  Met  40. 

*  In  La  CbiMs  de  Dieu,  Ae^  bm.  17. 

«  See  S0U,.4cr.iW^cMijiT,  chap.  IL  •  HowtU,  Irfffen^  K  ilL,  lei  t. 
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countryman,  to  avoid  this  seiomacJti/f  or  imaginary  combat  with 
words,  let  me  know,  sir,  what  you  mean  by  the  name  of  tyrant."  * 

SECTJLABISM  is  the  Latin  for  thU-^eorld-Um,  and  means, "  attend 
to  the  world  that  you  are  now  in,  and  lot  the  next  alone."  * 

Its  capital  principles  are — 1.  That  attention  to  temporal 
things  should  take  precedence  of  considerations  relating  to  a 
future  existence.  2.  That  science  is  the  providence  of  life, 
and  that  spiritual  dependency  in  human  affairs  may  be  at- 
tended with  material  destruction.  3.  That  there  exist,  inde- 
pendently of  scriptural  religion,  guarantees  of  morality  in 
human  nature,  intelligence,  and  utility. 

The  aim  of  secularism  is  to  aggrandize  the  present  life.  For 
eternity,  it  substitutes  time;  for  providence,  science;  for 
fidelity  to  the  Omniscient,  usefulness  to  man.  Its  great  advo- 
cate is  Mr.  Ilolyoake. 

SECTJVDUM  QJTLD  (to  %o$  o)  is  opposed  to  Secundum  ipsum  (r& 
xojB  av  f  o)  as  the  relative  to  the  non-relaiive  or  the  limiUd  to 
the  unlimited.  Mt  Maurice  illustrates  Secundum  quid  by  a 
passage  from  '* As  you  like  it:"  "In  respect  that  it  is  of  tho 
country  it  is  a  good  life,  but  in  respect  it  is  not  of  the  court  it 
is  a  vile  life'."'— F.  Fallacy. 

SEIF-COHSCIOUSHESS.— r.  Apperception. 

SELPISHBESS  ''  consists  not  in  the  indulging  of  this  or  that 
particular  propensity,  but  in  disregarding,  for  the  sake  of  any 
kind  of  personal  gratification  or  advantage,  the  rights  or  the 
feelings  of  other  men.  It  is,  therefore,  a  negcdive  quality; 
that  is,  it  consists  in  not  considering  what  is  due  to  one's  neigh- 
bours, through  a  deficiency  of  justice  or  benevolence.  And 
selfisJiness,  accordingly,  will  show  itself  in  as  many  different 
shapes  as  there  are  different  dispositions  in  men. 

"  Tou  may  see  these  differences  even  in  very  young  children. 
One  selfish  child,  who  is  greedy,  will  seek  to  keep  all  the  cakes 
and  sweetmeats  to  himself;  another,  who  is  idle,  will  not  care 
what  trouble  he  causes  to  others,  so  he  can  save  his  own ;  an- 
other, who  is  vain,  will  seek  to  obtain  the  credit  which  is  due 
to  others ;  one  who  is  covetous,  will  seek  to  gain  at  another's 

•  Oowl«j,  On  (he  Ginemt%etU  qf  OUter  ChmtodL 

•  Arnot,  lUusL  qf  Pfwerbt,  p.  868. 

•  Adit.,  Mttaphyt.,  lib.  W.,  a  M. 
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expense,  Ac.  In  short,  each  person  '  has  a  Btlf  of  his  own/ 
And,  consequently,  though  you  may  be  of  a  character  very 
unlike  that  of  some  selfish  person,  you  may  yet  be,  in  your 
own  way,  quite  as  selfish  as  he.  And  it  is  possible  to  be  sel- 
Jish  in  the  highest  degree,  without  being  at  all  too  much  ac- 
tuated by  self-love,  but  unduly  neglectful  of  others  when  your 
own  gratification,  of  whatever  kind,  is  concerned."  ^ 

Selfishness  exists  only  in  reference  to  others,  and  could  have 
on  place  in  one  who  lived  alone  on  a  desert  island,  though  he 
might  have,  of  course,  every  degree  of  self-lote;  for  selfish- 
ness is  not  an  excess  of  self-love,  and  consists  not  in  an  over- 
desire  of  happiness,  but  in  placing  your  happiness  in  some- 
thing which  interferes  with,  or  leaves  you  regardless  of  that 
of  others.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  selfishness  and  want 
of  feeling  are  cither  the  same  or  inseparable.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  I  have  known  such  as  have  had  very  little  feeling, 
but  felt  for  others  as  much  nearly  as  for  themselves,  and  were, 
therefore,  far  from  selfish ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some,  of 
very  acute  feelings,  feel  for  no  one  but  themselves,  and,  in- 
deed, are  sometimes  among  the  most  cruel."' 
SELF-LOyE  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  all 
those  principles  of  our  nature  which  prompt  us  to  seek  our  own 
good,  just  as  those  principles  which  lead  us  to  seek  the  good 
of  others  are  all  comprehended  under  the  name  of  benevolence. 
All  ourjiesires  tend  towards  the  attainment  of  some  good  or 
the  averting  of  some  evil— having  reference  either  to  ourselves 
or  others;  and  may  therefore  be  brought  under  the  two  heads 
of  benevolence  and  self-love. 

But  besides  this  general  sense  of  the  word  to  denote  all 
those  desires  which  have  a  regard  to  our  own  gratification  or 
good,  self-hve  is  more  strictly  used  to  signify  "  the  desire  for 
our  own  welfare  as  such."  In  this  sense,  **  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  all  our  other  desires  and  propensities,"  says  Dr.  Whately,* 
"  though  it  may  often  tend  in  the  same  direction  with  some 
of  them.  One  person,  for  instance,  may  drink  some  water 
because  he  is  thirsty;  and  another  may,  without  thirst,  drink 
—  suppose  from  a  mineral  spring,  because  he  believes  it  will 

*  WhaUl  J,  Lutem  on  Morali,  p.  143. 
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be  good  for  his  health.    This  latter  is  impelled  by  sdf4ove,  but 
not  the  other. 

"  So  again,  one  person  may  pursue  some  course  of  study  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  some  profession  by  which  he  may 
advance  in  life,  and  another  from  having  a  taste  for  that  study, 
and  a  desire  for  that  branch  of  knowledge.  This  latter,  though 
he  may  perhaps  be,  in  fact,  promoting  his  own  welfare,  is  not 
acting  from  selflote.  For  as  the  object  of  thirst  is  not  hap- 
piness, but  drink,  so  the  object  of  curiosity  is  not  happiness, 
but  knowledge.    And  so  of  the  rest." 

Self-love  may,  like  any  other  of  our  tendencies,  be  cherished 
and  indulged  to  excess,  or  it  may  be  ill-directed.  But  within 
due  bounds  it  is  allowable  and  right,  and  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  benevolence,  or  a  desire  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  others.  And  Dr.  Hutcheson,  who  maintains  that  kind  af* 
lection  is  what  constitutes  an  agent  virtuous,  has  said,  that 
he  who  cherishes  kind  affection  towards  all,  may  also  love  him- 
self;  may  love  himself  as  a  part  of  the  whole  system  of  ra- 
tional and  sentient  beings ;  may  promote  his  own  happiness 
in  preference  to  that  of  another  who  is  not  more  deserving  of 
his  love;  and  may  be  innocently  solicitous  about  himself, 
while  he  is  wisely  benevolent  towards  all.' 

The  error  of  Hobbes,  and  the  school  of  philosophers  who 
maintained  that  in  doing  good  to  others  our  ultimate  aim  ia 
to  do  good  to  ourselves,  lay  in  supposing  that  there  is  any  an- 
tagonism between  benevolence  and  self-love.  So  long  as  self- 
love  does  not  degenerate  into  selfishness,  it  is  quite  compatible 
with  true  benevolence. 

In  opposition  to  the  views  of  Hobbes  and  the  selfish  school 
of  philosophers,  see  Butler,  Sermons;*  Tumbull,  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Lanos;*  Hume,  On  General  Principles  of  Morals;^ 
Hutcheson,  Inquiry  concerning  Moral  Good  and  Evil;*  Has- 
11  tt,  E.tsay  on  Principles  of  Hum.  Action;^  Mackintosh,  View 
of  Ethical  Philosophy. "* 
8EMAT0L0OT  (tf^fta,  a  sign ;  and  9i6yo^  discourse),  the  doctrine 
of  signs  —  q.  v. 

*  htqmry  conoeminff  Mond  Good  and  ArA,  Met  Ul. 

•  On  Hum.  Nat^  on  QmpatiUM,  Ae.  *  Vol.  iL,  p.  SS8. 
«8Mt.2.                    •8wt3.                    •P.ttO.  «P.1ML 
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SESSATIOH.  —  "The  Qarliest  sign  by  which  the  Ego  becomes 
perceptible  is  corporal  sensation. 

"Without  this  general  innate  aefisaiion  wo  should  not 
poesesB  the  certainty  that  our  body  is  our  body;  for  it  ia 
ae  much  an  obfed  for  the  other  senses  as  anything  else  that 
we  can  see,  hear,  taste,  or  feel.  This  original  general  in- 
nate soisaiion  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  all  other  parti- 
cular sensations,  and  may  exist  independently  of  the  nervous 
system.  Polypi,  animals  of  the  simplest  structure,  with- 
out a  nerrous  system  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  organic 
mass,  show  traces  of  innate  senscUion,  The  light  by  means 
of  which  we  see,  acts  not  only  on  the  visual  nerves,  but  also 
on  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  and  the  sensafions  of  sight  partly  de- 
pend on  the  structure  of  the  eye.  This  sensibility t  therefore, 
appears  to  be  a  necessary  attribute  of  animated  organic  matter 
itself. 

"All  the  perceptions  of  sense  are  rooted  in  the  general 
sensaiion.  The  child  must  be  conscious  of  his  senses  before 
he  applies  them.  This  sensation,  however,  is  very  obscure ; 
even  pain  is  not  clearly  felt  by  it  at  the  place  where  it  exists. 
Equally  obscure  is  the  notion  which  it  entertains  of  an  object 
Though  Brach,  therefore,  is  right  in  ascribing  something  ob- 
jective, even  to  the  general  sensation,  since  conditions  cannot 
communicate  themselves,  without  communicating  (though 
ever  so  obscurely)  something  of  that  which  produces  the  con- 
dition— nay,  strictly  speaking,  as  even  in  the  idea  *  subject,' 
that  of  an  '  object'  is  involved,  yet  it  is  advisable  to  abide  by 
.  the  distinction  founded  by  Kant,  according  to  which,  by  in- 
nate sensation,  we  especially  perceive  our  own  personality 
(subject),  and  by  the  senses  we  specially  perceive  objects,  and 
thus  in  the  ascending  line,  feeling,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and 
sight. 

"  The  next  step  from  this  obscure  original  innate  sensation 
is  particular  sensation  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system,  which,  in  its  more  profound,  and  yet  more  obscure 
sphere,  produces  common  sensation  (Ccenbsthesis),  and  in  a 
higher  manifestation,  the  perceptions  of  the  senses.  Cbsne*- 
ihesis,  or  common  feeling,  is  referred  to  the  ganglionic  nerves. 
It  may  be  called  subjective,  inasmuch  as  the  body  itself  gives 
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the  excitement  to  the  nerve  eonoemed.*  By  the  Coenesthesia, 
states  of  our  body  are  rercaled  to  us  which  hare  their  seat  in 
the  sphere  of  the  vegetative  life.    These  states  are  — 

"1.  General: — corporeal  heaviness  and  buoyancy,  atony, 
toniety. 

''2.  Special:  —  hunger,  thirst,  sexual  instinct,  &c. 

"  The  tensationa  of  pain,  titillation,  itching,  &c.,  which  are 
generally  cited  here,  belong,  in  their  more  common  accepta- 
tion, to  the  general  corporeal  feeling;  in  their  more  local 
limitation,  with  distinct  perception  of  the  object  exciting,  to 
the  sense  of  touch ;  but  when  they  arise  from  the  nervous 
system  allotted  to  the  vegetative  sphere  of  the  body,  they 
certainly  belong  to  the  Coenesthesis  in  the  more  limited  sense 
of  the  word. 

'*  To  this  class  belongs  especially  the  anxiety  arising  from 
impediment  in  respiration,  and  from  nausea. 

"  In  the  analysis  of  the  psycho-physical  processes  proceed- 
ing outwards  from  aeneaiion  to  perception,  we  encounter 
after  the  organs  of  the  Coenesthesis,  the  organs  of  sense/'* 
Sensation  and  Perception.  —  "A  conscious  presentation,  if  it 
refers  exclusively  to  the  subject,  as  a  modification  of  our  own 
being,  is  =  sensation.  The  same  if  it  refers  to  an  object,  is 
=  p€rc^tion.'*^ 

Kousseau  distinguished  sensations  as  affectives,  or  giving 
pleasure  or  pain ;  and  representatives,  or  giving  knowledge  of 
objects  external. 

Paffe^  distinguishes  the  element  affectif  and  the  element 
instnictif. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Reid  regards  sensation  not  only  as  a 
state  of  feeling,  but  a  sign  of  that  which  occasions  it. 

Bozelli"  calls  sensations,  in  so  far  as  they  are  representative, 


^  Howcrer  subJectiTe  this  mniation  ij,  th«TO  Is  always  In  It  the  indication  of  an  otjcet* 
M  Bracb  sliows :  hooee  illiutrating  the  instinct  of  animals.  PreMntlmont,  too,  chiellj 
MoDgs  to  this  system. 

•  FeochtHnleben,  Med,  Fkjfcholcgy,  1847,  p.  83. 

'Coleridge^  Oturch  and  «S2a/«— quoted  by  Thomson,  OutUiu  of  Lawt  of  Thought, 
p.  101. 
*Surla  SauibaUL 

•  J)e  r  Union  dt  la  FhOoooph.  avte  la  Morak. 
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in  their  philosophical  form,  in  bo  far  as  thej  give  pleasure  or 
pain,  in  their  moral  form  or  character. 

**  To  sensation  I  owe  all  the  certainty  I  have  of  my  exist- 
ence as  a  sentient  being,  to  perception  a  certainty  not  less 
absolute,  that  there  are  other  beings  besides  me/'  * 

Sensation  properly  expresses  thai  change  in  the  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  produced  by  an  impression  upon  an  organ  of 
sense  (of  which  change  we  can  conceive  the  mind  to  be  con- 
scious, without  any  knowledge  of  external  objects) :  perception, 
on  the  other  hand,  expresses  the  knowledge  or  the  intimations 
we  obtain,  by  means  oi  qdx  sensations^  concerning  the  qualities 
of  matter ;  and  consequently  involves,  in  every  instance,  the 
notion  of  exiernality  or  outness,  which  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
in  order  to  seize  the  precise  import  of  the  word  sensation. 

Sensation  has  been  employed  to  denote  — 

1.  The  process  of  sensitive  apprehension,  both  in  its  subjec- 
tive and  its  objective  relations ;  like  the  Greek  cesthesis, 

2.  It  was  limited  first  in  the  Cartesian  school,  and  there- 
after in  that  of  Reid,  to  the  subjective  phasis  of  Our  sensitive 
cognitions.' 

•*  Sensation  proper,  is  not  purely  a  passive  state,  but  implies 
a  certain  amount  of  mental  activity.  It  may  be  described,  on 
the  psychological  side,  as  resulting  directly  from  the  attention 
which  the  mind  gives  to  the  affections  of  its  own  organism. 
This  description  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as  every  severe  affection 
of  the  body  produces  pain,  quite  independently  of  any  know- 
ledge we  may  possess  of  the  cause  or  of  any  operation  of  the 
will  being  directed  towards  it.  Facts,  however,  rightly 
analyzed,  show  us,  that  if  the  attention  of  the  mind  be 
absorbed  in  other  things,  no  impulse,  though  it  amount  to 
the  laceration  of  the  nerves,  can  produce  in  us  the  slightest 
feeling.  Extreme  enthusiasm,  or  powerful  emotion  of  any 
kind,  can  make  us  altogether  insensible  even  to  physical 
injury.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  the  soldier  on  the  field  of 
battle  is  often  wounded  during  the  heat  of  the  combat,  without 
discovering  it  till  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood.   Numerous  facts 

*  Thurot,  Dt  r^ntendemaU,  ko^  torn,  i.,  p.  43. 

*  8ir  W.  Hamilton,  iZncf  f  Worki,  not*  ft*. 
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of  a  similar  kind  prore  dcxnonstrately,  that  a  certain  applicar 
tion  and  exercise  of  mind,  on  one  side,  is  as  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  sensation^  as  the  occurrence  of  physical  impulse, 
on  the  other." — Morell,  P^ycJiology ;^  Stewart,  Phil,  Essays;^ 
see  also  Outlines;^  Reid,  Essays,  Intdl,  Piytc.;^  Morell,  PkU, 
of  Religion} 

SEH8E,  in  psychology,  is  employed  ambiguously  —  1.  For  the 
faculty  of  sensitive  apprehension.  2.  For  its  act  3.  For  its 
organ. 
Sense  and  Idea. — In  the  following  passage  from  Shaftesbury,* 
sense  is  used  as  equivalent  to  idea;  "  Nothing  surely  is  more 
strongly  imprinted  on  our  minds,  or  more  closely  interwoven 
with  our  souls  than  the  idea  or  sense  oior^er  and  proportion." 
In  like  manner  Dr.  Hutcheson  has  said,  "  There  is  a  natu- 
ral and  immediate  determination  to  approve  certain  affections 
and  actions  consequent  upon  them ;  or  a  natural  sense  of  im- 
mediate excellence  in  them,  not  referred  to  any  other  quality 
perceivable  by  our  senses  or  by  reasoning."  We  speak  of  a 
deierminaiion  of  blood  to  the  head.  This  is  a  physical  deter- 
mination or  tendency.  Now,  there  may  be  a  mental  ten- 
dency, and  this,  in  Dr.  Hutcheson's  philosophy,  is  called  de- 
ierminaiion or  sense.  He  defined  a  sense  in  this  application 
of  it  "a  determination  to  receive  ideas ^  independent  of  our 
will,"  and  he  enumerates  several  such  tendencies  or  determi- 
nations, which  he  calls  reflex  senses, 

SEISrSES  (EEFLEX).  —  Dr.  Hutcheson  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  measure  sensible  of  the  inadequacy  of  Mr.  Locke's 
account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  maintained,  that  in 
addition  to  those  which  wo  have  by  means  of  sensation  and 
reflection,  we  also  acquire  ideas  by  means  of  certain  powers 
of  perception,  which  he  called  internal  and  reflex  senses. 
According  to  his  psychology,  our  powers  of  perception  may 
be  called  direct  or  antecedent,  and  consequent  or  reflex.  We 
hear  a  sound,  or  see  colour,  by  means  of  senses  which  operate 
directly  on  their  objects ;  and  do  not  suppose  any  antecedent 
perception.    But  we  perceive  the  harmony  of  sound,  and  the 

>P.107.  •  Xoto  r  (it  Is  o  in  iMt  edit)  *Seot.l4. 

«  BsMy  I.,  obap.  1.  >  P.  7.  «  UonKtU,  pnt  iH.,  mt.  ^ 
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beauty  of  colour,  by  means  of  faculties  which  operate  roflexly, 
or  in  consequence  of  some  preceding  perception.  And  the 
moral  sense  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  faculty  of  this  kind. 
Reflection,  from  which,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  we  deriTC  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  passions  and  affections  of  mind,  was  con- 
sidered by  Hutch eson  as  an  internal  sense  or  faculty,  operating 
directly.  But  that  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  the  beauty 
or  deformity,  the  virtue  or  vice,  of  these  passions  and  affec- 
tions, was  called  by  Hutcheson,  a  reftex^  internal  sense. — lUue- 
traiions  of  the  Moral  Sense  ;^  Inquiry  concerning  Moral  Good 
and  Evil;*  Mor.  Phil} 

SEVSIBIUTT  or  SEVSiTlViTY  {th  <U<t$tjtuc6p)  is  now  used 
as  a  general  term  to  denote  the  capacity  of  feeling,  as  distin- 
guished from  intellect  and  will.  It  includes  sensations  both 
external  and  internal,  whether  derived  from  contemplating 
outward  and  material  objects,  or  relations  and  ideas,  desires, 
affections,  passions.  It  also  includes  the  sentiments  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  the  moral  sentiment  and  the  religious 
sentiment;  and,  in  short,  every  modification  of  feeling  of 
which  we  are  susceptible.  By  the  ancient  philosophers  the 
.  teneibility  under  the  name  of  appetite  was  confounded  with  the 
will.  The  Scotch  philosophers  have  analyzed  the  various  forms 
of  the  sensibility  under  the  name  of  active  principles ;  but  they 
have  not  gathered  them  under  one  head,  and  have  sometimes 
treated  of  them  in  connection  with  things  very  different. 

KUrSIBLES,  OOMMOH  ftnd  PEOPEE  (sensiU  or  sensibOe,  that 
which  is  capable  of  affecting  some  sense ;  that  which  is  the 
olject  of  sense). 

Aristotle^  distinguished  senntles  into  common  and  proper. 
The  common^  those  perceived  by  all  or  by  a  plurality  of  senses, 
were  magnitude,  figure,  motion,  rest,  number.  To  these  five, 
some  of  the  schoolmen  (but  out  of  Aristotle)  added  place,  dis- 
tance, position,  and  continuity.*  Aristotle*  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  common  sensiblea  are  not  properly  object«  of 

>  Beet  1.  '  •  8eet  1. 

•  Book  L,  chap.  4,  ««ct  4,  and  alio  net  5. 

•  DeJMma,  lib.  lUe.  2 ;nb,ttl,c.l,   2^  Anitt <<  Aiuitt,  c.  1. 

•  Sir  W.  HuntltoD,  Sa^t  Works,  p  U4>  note. 
«  De  Anima,  lib.  Ui.,  chap«.  1,  4. 
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sense ;  but  merely  con-comitants  or  con-sequents  of  the  per- 
ception of  the  proper  sensiUes.  This  is  noticed  by  Ilutcheson,* 
commended  by  Price,'  by  Mr.  Stewart,'  and  by  Royer  Col- 
lard.* 

**  Senstbile  commnno  dicitur  quod  vd  percipitur  pluribus  sen- 
tibtis^  tel  ad  quod  cognoscendum^  ah  intelleeiu  vel  imaginathne 
dtitumiiur  occasio,  ex  variis  seiuibvs;  tU  sunt  Jigttra,  motus, 
ubicatio,  duratio,  magnitudOf  distantia,  numerus,^**  See, 

The  proper  sensibles  are  those  objects  of  sense  which  are 
peculiar  to  one  sense ;  as  colour  to  tho  eye,  sound  to  the  ear, 
taste  to  the  palate,  and  touch  to  tho  body. 

SEN 8ISM,  SENSUALISM,  or  SEHSITISM,  is  the  doctrine 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  originally  from  sense. 

It  is  not  the  same  as  empiricism ,  though  sometimes  con- 
founded with  it.  Empiricism  rests  exclusively  on  experience, 
and  rejects  all  jdeas  which  are  d  priori.  But  all  experience 
is  not  that  of  sense.  Empiricism  admits  facts  and  nothing 
but  facts,  but  all  facts  which  have  been  observed.  Sensism 
gives  the  single  fact  of  sensation  as  sufficient  to  explain  all 
mental  phenomena.    Locke  is  empv-ical,  Condillac  is  sensual. 

Sensfiism^  "  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Fichte,  is  called 
'the  dirt-philosophy.'"' — F.  Exfiricisx,  Ideoloqt. 

SEHSOBIUJC  (alaeiifrifMv),  is  the  organ  by  which,  or  place  in 
which,  the  sensations  of  the  several  senses  are  reduced  to  the 
unity  of  consciousness.  According  to  Aristotle  it  was  in  all 
warm-blooded  animals  the  heart,  and  therefore  so  in  man. 
According  to  modem  philosophers  *the  central  organ  is  the 
brain,  the  pineal  gland  according  to  Descartes,  the  ventricles 
or  the  corpus  callosum  according  to  others. 

Sensorium  signifies  not  so  properly  the  organ  as  the  place 
of  sensation.  The  eye,  the  ear,  &c.,  are  organs ;  but  they  are 
not  sensoria.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  does  not  say  that  space  is  a 
sensorium ;  but  that  it  is  (by  way  of  comparison),  so  to  say, 
the  sensorium^  &c.^ 


>  Jfbr.  P7ia,  book  1^  efaap.  L  •  J2e«<no,  p.  M,  lint  «lit 

*  PhiUmph.  Suayt,  pp.  31,  46,  5S1, 4to.  «  (Shtcrvf  dt  Btid,  lorn.  UL,  p.  43L 
■  Compton  CarUton,  PhiL  Univ,  Dt  Anima,  din.  18,  l«ct.  11^  Met  L 

*  Bir  Will.  Hamilton,  Di$euMtipn9i  p.  88,  mo  alao  p.  9^ 

*  Clarke^  Second  Sqtty  to  LtHniU. 
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Leibnitz '  adopted  and  defended  the  explanation  of  Rudol- 
phu8  Goclenius,  who,  in  his  Lexicon  Phil^sophicum,  under 
SensUorium,  says,  "3arbaram  scholastioorum,  qui  interdom 
sunt  simisD  Grsscorum.  Hi  dicunt  Attftfi/rifpcoif.  £z  quo  illi 
fecerunt  sensUorium  pro  sensorio,  id  est,  organum  sehsationis.'' 
SEVSV8  COMMUNIS  (xotn}  euo^(r($).  — This  ktter  phrase  was 
employed  by  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  "to  denote  the 
faculty  in  which  the  yarious  reports  of  the  seyeral  senses  are 
reduced  to  the  unity  of  a  common  apperception."' 

This  faculty  had  an  organ  which  was  called  Smsorium  Com- 
mune-^q.  V, 

Mr.  Stewart'  says :  —  The  sennis  communis  of  the  school- 
men denotes  the  power  whereby  the  mind  is  enabled  to  repre- 
teni  to  itself  any  absent  object  of  perception,  or  any  sensar 
tion  which  it  has  formerly  experienced.  Its  seat  was  sup- 
posed to  be  that  part  of  the  brain  (hence  called  the  sensorium 
or  sensorivm  commune)  where  the  nerves  from  all  the  organs 
of  perception  terminate.  Of  the  peculiar  function  allotted  to 
it  in  the  scale  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  the  following  ac- 
count is  giyen  byHobbes: — "Some  say  the  senses  receiye 
the  species  of  things  and  deliver  them  to  the  common  sense ; 
and  the  common  sense  delivers  them  over  to  the  fancy ;  and 
the  fancy  to  the  memory ;  and  the  memory  to  the  judgment 
—like  handling  of  things  from  one  to  another,  with  many 
words  making  nothing  understood."* 

Mr.  Stewart  says  the  sensuB  communis  is  perfectly  syno- 
nymous with  the  word  conception,  that  is,  the  power  by 
which  we  represent  an  object  of  sense,  whether  present  or 
absent.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  sensus  communis  was  ap- 
plied by  the  schoolmen  to  the  reproduction  of  absent  objects 
of  sense. 
SENTIMEHT  implies  an  idea  (or  judgment],  because  the  will  is 
not  moved  nor  the  sensibility  affected  without  knowing.  But 
an  idea  or  judgment  does  not  infer  feeling  or  sentiment,^ 

^  Aiuwer  to  the  Second  Reply  of  Ciarkt. 

•  Sir  Will.  Hunllton,  ReUPt  Workt,  p.  767,  not*. 

•  Note  Dk  to  part  11.  of  i 

•  Of  Man,  partL,  eliap.  SL 

•  Buffior,  Log.  ii,  art  9. 

2p 
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.  **  The  word  seniimentt  in  the  English  langaage,  never,  as  I 
conceive,  signifies  mere  feeling,  hui  judgment  accompanied  toiih 
foeling.^  It  was  wont  to  signify  opinion  or  judgment  of  any 
kind,  but,  of  late,  is  appropriated  to  signify  an  opinion  or 
judgment  that  strikes,  and  produces  some  agreeable  or  un- 
easy emotion.  So  we  speak  of  sentimenU  of  respect,  of  es- 
teem, of  gratitude ;  but  I  never  heard  the  pain  of  the  gout^ 
or  any  other  severe  feeling,  called  a  seniwieni"* 

"  Mr.  Hume  sometimes  employs  (after  the  manner  of  the 
French  metaphysicians)  sentiment  as  synonymous  with  feel- 
ing; a  use  of  the  word  quite  unprecedented  in  our  tongue/'* 

"  There  are  two  sensibilities — ^the  one  turned  towards  nature 
and  transmitting  the  impressions  received  from  it,  the  other 
hid  in  the  depths  of  our  organization  and  receiving  the  im- 
pression of  all  that  passes  in  the  soul.  Have  we  discovered 
truth-* we  experience  a  eenHment.  Have  we  done  a  good 
deed — ^we  experience  a  sentiment.  A  sentiment  is  but  the  echo 
of  reason,  but  is  sometimefl  better  heard  than  reason  itself. 
Sentiment^  which  accompanies  the  intelligence  in  all  its  move- 
ments, has,  like  the  intelligence,  a  spontaneous  and  a  reflec- 
tive movement.  By  itself  it  is  a  source  of  emotion,  not  of 
knowledge.  Knowledge  or  judgment  is  invariable,  whatever 
be  our  health  or  spirits.  Sentiment  varies  with  health  and 
spirits.  I  always  judge  the  Apollo  Belvidere  to  be  beautiful, 
but  I  do  not  always  feel  the  sentiment  of  his  beauty.  A  bright 
or  gloomy  day,  sadness  or  serenity  of  mind,  affect  my  senti- 
ments,  but  not  my  judgment. 

"Mysticism  would  suppress  reason  and  expand  senti- 
jnent."^ 

Those  pleasures  and  pains  which  spring  up  in  connection 
with  a  modification  of  our  organism  or  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses,  are  called  sensations.  But  the  state  of  our  mind,  the 
exercise  of  thought,  conceptions  purely  intellectual,  are  the 
occasion  to  us  of  high  enjoyment  or  lively  suffering ;  for  these 


*  <*ThIs  Is  too  aiiqualifl«d  an  astertSon.    The  term  tmHment  if  in  English  applied  to 
the  higher  fuUngt:*  —  Sir  WUIfam  HamUton. 

•  Reid,  JcL  Pow^  enay  t,  chap.  7. 

•  Btowart,  PAtlosopA.  JSSnajfS,  last  ed.,  note  I. 

*  See  Consin,  (Emns,  torn,  ii.,  p.  96. 
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pleasures  and  pains  of  a  different  kind  is  reserved  the  name 
of  sentimenis.^ 

**  The  word  senHtnent,  agreeably  to  the  use  made  of  it  by 
our  best  English  writers,  ezpresses,  in  my  opinion,  very  hap- 
pily those  complex  determinations  of  the  mind  which  result 
from  the  co-operation  of  our  rational  powers  and  our  moral 
feelings.  We  do  not  speak  of  a  man's  sentiments  concerning 
a  mechanical  contrivance,  or  a  physical  hypothesis,  or  con- 
cerning any  speculative  question  whatever,  by  which  the  feel- 
ings are  not  liable  to  be  roused  or  the  heart  affected. 

'*  This  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  corresponds,  I 
think,  exactly  with  the  use  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
title  of  his  Theory  (of  Moral  Sentiments).*'* 
Sentiment  and  Opinion.— Dr.  Beattie*  has  said,  <' that  the  true 
and  the  old  English  sense  of  the  word  sentiment,  is  a  formed 
opinion,  notion,  or  principle."  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Essays  on  the 
InieU,  Powers,  speiUcs  of  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Locke  concern- 
ing perception ;  and  of  the  sentiments  of  Amauld,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume  concerning  ideas. 

The  title  of  chap.  7,  essay  ii.,  of  Reid  on  Intell.  Powers,  is 
Sentiments  of  PhilosopJiers^  &c.,  on  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
note,^  is,  **  Sentiment,  as  here  and  elsewhere  employed  by 
Eeid,  in  the  meaning  of  opinion  {senteniia),  is  not  to  be 
imitated." 

*'  By  means  of  our  sensations  we  feel,  by  means  of  our  ideas 
we  think :  now  a  sentiment  (from  sentire)  is  properly  a  judg- 
ment con(Vsming  sensations,  and  an  opinion  (from  opinari)  is  a 
j  udgment  concerning  ideas :  our  sentiments  appreciate  external, 
and  our  opinions,  internal,  phenomena.  On  questions  of  feel- 
ing, taste,  observation,  or  report,  we  define  our  sentiments. 
On  questions  of  science,  argument,  or  metaphysical  abstrao 
tion,  we  define  our  opinions.  The  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
The  opinions  of  the  mind.  It  is  my  sentiment  that  the  wine 
of  Burgundy  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  best  in  the  world.  There  is 
more  of  instinct  in  sentiment,  and  more  of  definition  in  opinion, 

»  Manud  tU  Phitotophii,  8to,  Parin,  1846,  p.  112. 
*  Bt0W«rt,  Philoteph,  Euayt,  note  ». 
•JbMy«i3yittt,pwtiL,cliap.l,Ne.L  •P.Mi 
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The  admiration  of  a  work  of  art  which  results  from  first  im- 
pressions, is  classed  with  our  sentiments;  and  when  we  haye 
accounted  to  ourselves  for  the  approbation,  it  is  classed  with 
our  opinions"  * 
SlOlf  (signuiUy  a  mark). — The  definition  of  a  sign  is  "  that  which 
represents  anything  to  the  cognitive  faculty."  We  have  know- 
ledge by  sense  and  by  intellect,  and  a  sign  may  be  addressed 
to  either  or  to  both  —  as  smoke,  which  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
intellect  indicates  or  signifies  fire ;  so  that  a  sign  has  a  twofold 
relation — to  the  thing  signified  and  to  the  cognitive  faculty. 
"  Signs  are  either  to  represent  or  resemble  things,  oi'only 
to  intimate  and  suggest  them  to  the  mind.  And  our  ideaa 
being  the  signs  of  what  is  intended  or  supposed  therein,  are 
in  such  sort  and  so  far  right,  as  they  do  either  represent  or 
resemble  the  object  of  thought,  or  as  they  do  at  least  intimate 
it  to  the  mind,  by  virtue  of  some  natural  connection  or  proper 
appointment"" 

Signs  are  divided  into  natural  and  conventional,  A  7iaiural 
sign  has  the  power  of  signifying  from  its  own  nature,  so  that 
at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  with  aU  people  it  signifies  the 
same  thing,  as  smoke  is  the  sign  of  fire.  A  conventional  sign 
has  not  the  power  of  signifying  in  its  own  nature,  but  sup- 
poses the  knowledge  and  remembrance  of  what  is  signified  in 
him  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  three  balls  are  the  conven- 
tionally understood  sign  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 

In  his  philosophy  Dr.  Reid  makes  great  use  of  the  doctrine 
of  natural  signs.  He  arranges  them  in  three  classes,  —  1. 
Those  whose  9«iJ*W5Uow  i^riwi  w-.  w^mg  t^c-  ;iied  is  established 
by  natureA^tdiscover4d  only  by  experience,  a.  ,.  ..,  ^^ 
are  signt^c  their  ^cts;  and  hence  philosophy  is  caifiu  ^ 
'awA^---  ^^  «»*"®-  ^-  "^^""^  wherein  tiie  connection 
between  the  sign  and  thing  signified  is  not  only  established  by 
nature,  but  discovered  to  us  by  a  natural  principle  without 
reasoning  or  experience.  Of  this  class  are  the  natural  signs  of 
human  thoughts,  purposes,  and  desires,  such  ae  modulations  of 
the  voice,  gestures  of  the  body,  and  features  of  the  face,  which 
may  be  called  natural  language,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is 
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spoken  or  written.  3.  A  third  class  of  nctfural  signs  compre- 
hends those  which,  though  we  never  before  had  any  notion  or 
conception  of  the  thing  signified,  do  suggest  it  and  at  once 
give  us  a  conception  and  create  a  belief  of  it.  In  this  way 
consciousness,  in  all  its  modifications,  gives  the  conception 
and  belief  of  a  being  who  thinks  —  Cogito  ergo  sum. 

**  As  the  first  class  of  natural  signs  is  the  foundation  of  true 
philosophy,  so  the  second  is  the  foundation  of  the  fine  arts  or 
of  taste,  and  the  last  is  the  foundation  of  common  sense.''  *■ 

The  doctrine  or  science  of  signs  has  been  called  Sematology. 
And  as  the  signs  which  the  mind  makes  use  of  in  order  to 
obtain  and  to  communicate  knowledge  are  words ;  the  proper 
and  skilful  use  of  words  is  in  different  ways  the  object  of— 1. 
Grammar;  2.  Logic;  and  3.  Rhetoric,^ 

See  Berkeley,  Minute  Phil;*  New  Theory  of  Vision;^ 
Theory  of  Vision  Vindicated.*  Hutcheson,  Synopsis  Meta- 
phys.;*  Mor.  PhiV  Be  Gerando,  Des  Signes  et  de  VArt  de 
Penser;  Adam  Smith,  On  the  Formation  of  Language. 

SIMILE.— r.  MxTAPnoB. 

8HI.— r.  Evil. 

BIHCBBITY  implies  singleness  and  honesty.  —  The  Latin  word 
sincerum  signifies  what  is  without  mixture,  and  has  been 
thought  to  be  compounded  of  sine  eera,  without  wax,  as  pure 
honey  is. 

"  Sincerity  and  sincere  have  a  twofold  meaning  of  great 
moral  importance.  Sincerity  is  often  used  to  denote  '  mere 
reality  of  conviction ;'  that  a  man  actually  believes  what  he 
professes  to  believe.  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  used  to  denote 
*  unbiassed  conviction,'  or,  at  least,  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
shake  off  all  prejudices,  and  all  undue  influence  of  wishes  and 
passions  on  the  judgment,  and  to  decide  impartially."* 

BnrOULAE.— F.  Term. 

SOCIALISM.  —  In  the  various  forms  under  which  society  has 

*  R«{d,  Inquiry f  chap.  6,  fee.  3. 

•  Smart,  SemaUAogy,  8to,  Lond,  1839. 

•  Dial,  ly..  Met  7,  It,  12.  •  fleet  141,  U7. 
•S«rt88^8.  •PartSL,«hap.l. 

*  B.  S.,  ch.  1,  p.  6.  •  Wbatalj,  Log^  Append.  I. 
41 
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existed,  private  property,  individual  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  the  rights  of  marriage  and  of  the  family,  have  been  re- 
cognized. Of  late  years  several  schemes  of  social  iarrange- 
ment  have  been  proposed,  in  which  one  or  all  of  these  prin- 
ciples h^ve  been  abandoned  or  modified.  These  schemes  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  socialism.  The 
motto  of  them  all  is  solidariie. 

Communism  demands  a  community  of  goods  or  property. 
Fourierism  or  PJialansiertsm  would  deliver  men  over  to  the 
guidance  of  their  passions  and  instincts,  and  destroy  all  do- 
mestic and  moral  discipline.  Saint  Simonism  or  Humaniior 
rianism  holds  that  human  nature  has  three  great  functions, 
that  of  the  priesthood,  science,  and  industry.  Each  of  these 
is  represented  in  a  College,  above  which  is  the  father  or  head, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  whose  will  is  the  supreme  and  living 
law  of  the  society.  Its  religion  is  pantheism,  its  morality 
materialism  or  epicurism,  and  its  politics  despotism.* 
SOCIETY  (Desire  of).  —  "  God  having  designed  man  for  a  soci- 
able creature,  made  him  not  only  with  an  inclination,  and 
under  a  necessity  to  have  fellowship  with  those  of  his  own 
kind,  but  furnished  him  also  with  language,  which  was  to  be 
the  great  instrument  and  common  tie  of  society" * 

That  the  desire  of  society  is  natural  to  man,  is  argued  by 
Plato  in  the  Second  Book  of  his  Republic,  It  is  also  hinted  at 
in  his  dialogue  entitled  Protagoras,  The  argument  is  unfolded 
by  Harris  in  his  Dialogxte  Concerning  Happiness}  Aristotle 
has  said  at  the  beginning  of  his  PoliiicSt — "The  tendency  to 
the  social  state  is  in  all  men  by  nature."  The  argument  in 
favour  of  society  from  our  being  possessed  of  speech  is  in- 
sisted on  by  him.^    Also  by  Cicero.* 

In  modem  times,  Hobbes  argued  that  man  is  naturally 
an  enemy  to  his  fellow-men,  and  that  society  is  a  device  to 
defend  men  from  the  evils  which  they  would  bring  on  one 
another.      Hutcheson    wrote    his    inaugural    oration  when 

*  JOki.  da  Seiaua  PkOowph. 

*  Locke,  Euay  on  Hum.  Undmtand^  book  iU.,  ebap.  1. 

•  S«:t.  12.  •  Pdit,  111*,  i.,  c«p.  a. 

•  De  Legibut,  lib.  i.,  cap.  9;  J)e  Officii^  Ub.  I.,  c«p.  16;  JH  Nat.  ITrorum,  lib.  U., 
Mp.U. 
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admitted  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Hobbes.* 

Man  is  a  social  animal,  according  to  Seneca.'  Lactantios 
says  that  he  is  a  social  animal  by  nature,*  in  dv  hich  he  follows 
Cicero.^  *'  Mankind  haTe  always  wandered  or  settled,  agreed 
or  quarrelled,  in  troops  and  companies."'  "La  nature  de 
rhomme  le  porte  &  yivre  en  80ci6t6.  Quelle  qu'en  soit  la 
cause,  le  fait  se  nuinifeste  en  toute  occasion.  Partout  od  Ton 
a  rencontr^  des  hommes,  ils  vivaient  en  troupes,  en  herdes,  en 
corps  de  nation.  Peut-^tre  est  ce  afin  d'unir  leur  forces  pour 
leur  8(lret6  commune ;  peut-§tre  afin  de  pourroir  plus  ais^ment 
&  leur  besoins ;  toujours  il  est  vrai  qu'il  est  dans  la  nature  de 
rhomme  de  se  reunir  en  soci6t6,  oomme  font  les  abeilles  et 
plusieurs  esp^ces  d'animauz ;  on  rcmarque  des  traits  communs 
dans  toutes  ces  reunions  d'hommes,  en  quelque  parti  du  monde 
qu'ils  habitent."' 

This  gregarious  propensity  is  different  from  the  political 
capac%,  which  has  been  laid  down  as  the  characteristic  of  man. 
Society  (Political,  Capacity  of).— Command  and  obedience, 
which  are  essential  to  government,  are  peculiar  to  nuinkind. 
Man  is  singular  in  commanding  not  only  the  inferior  animals, 
but  his  own  species,  llence  men  alone  form  a  political  com- 
munity. It  has  been  laid  down  by  Aristotle^  and  others,  that 
this  difference  is  owing  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  reason 
and  speech  by  man,  and  to  his  power  of  discriminating  be- 
tween justice  and  injustice.  Animals,  says  Cicero,'  are  un- 
fitted for  political  society ,  as  being  **ratio7iis  et  oraiionis  ex- 
pertes."  Separat  hcBC  nos  a  grege  mutorum,* 
SOMATOLOOY.— F.  Nature. 

SOPHISM,  SOPHISTER,  SOPHISTICAL  (X6^fia,  from  ao^ 
wisdom). — "  They  were  called  sophisters,  as  who  would  say, 
Counterfeit  wise  men."  ^ 


'  De  NaiuraU  Bbminum  SocialUaU,  4to,  Qlasg.,  Typia  Aoadem^  1730. 

•  D6  CUm^  I,  3.  ■  Div.  JhuL,  Ti.,  10.  «  De  Ojffle^  I..  14. 
■  Fergason,  Euay  on  Hi$t,  qf  Civ.  Soe.^  p.  26.    See  alio  Lord  Kames,  BUt.  nf  jtfan, 

book  ii.,  sketch  1 ;  FUangieri,  Scierua  delta  Legidatianef  lib.  i.,  e.  1. 

*  Sajf  Omrt  ^Econ,  BMl.,  torn.  Ti.    Compare  Comte,  ibid,  torn.  It.,  p.  54. 

'  PoUL,  U2.  •De  0#c,  i.,  16. 

"  JuTeual,  XT.,  U2'lb9,  >•  Nortli,  Plutarchf  p.  96. 
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*'For  lyke  wyse  as  though  a  Sophy sUr  woulde  \rith  a  fonde 
argumente,  prove  unto  a  symple  sonle,  that  two  egges  were 
three,  because  that  ther  is  one,  and  that  ther  be  twayne,  and 
one  and  twajne  make  three ;  yt  symple  unlearned  man,  though 
he  lacke  learnjing  to  soyle  hys  fonde  argument,  hath  yet  wit 
ynough  to  laugh  thereat,  and  to  eat  the  two  egges  himself, 
and  byd  the  SophysUr  tak  and  eat  the  thyrde." ' 
'  '*  Sophism  is  a  false  argument.  This  word  is  not  usually 
applied  to  mere  errors  in  reasojaing ;  but  only  to  those  erro- 
neous reasonings  of  the  fallacy  of  which  the  person  who 
maintains  them  is,  in  some  degree-,  conscious ;  and  which  he 
endeavours  to  conceal  from  examination  by  subtilty,  and  by 
some  ambiguity,  or  other  unfairness  in  the  use  of  words/' ' 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  sophism  is  a  syUogismns  conUnr 
UosuSj  a  syllogism  framed  not  for  enouncing  or  proving  the 
truth,  but  for  disputation.  It  is  constructed  so  as  to  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  but  does  not,  and  is  faulty  either  in 
form  or  argument.* 

See  Reid,  Account  of  ArisioUt^s  Logic,^ 

On  the  difference  of  meaning  between  ^tXoA^o;  and  oofctff iff , 
see  Sheppard,  Characters  of  Theophrasius.*  See  also  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Qreecef  and  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  FhHosophyP — 
F.  Fallacy. 
SOBITES  (ffcdpof ,  a  heap)  is  an  argument  composed  of  an  inde- 
terminate number  of  propositions,  so  arranged  that  the  predi- 
cate of  the  first  becomes  the  subject  of  the  second,  the  predi- 
cate of  the  second  the  subject  of  the  third,  and  so  on  till  you 
come  to  a  conclusion  which  unites  the  subject  of  the  first  with 
the  predicate  of  the  last.  A  is  B,  B  is  C,  C  is  D,  D  is  £, 
therefore  A  is  E. 

This  is  the  Direct  or  Common  form  of  the  Sorites.  The 
Reversed  form  is  also  called  the  Goclenian,  from  Goclenius  of 
Marburg,  who  first  analysed  it  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    It  differs  from  the  common  form  in  two  respects. 

'  8fr  T.  More,  Wvrlet,  p.  476. 

*  TWylor,  EkmenU  of  Thought 

*  Trendelenlmrg,  lAntammta  Log.  ArisL,  md.  83,  Sto.,  Berol.,  1M2. 

«  Chap.  6,  sect  3.  •  8to.,  Lon(L,  1862^  p.  81,  and  p.  200. 

•yoLTUL,pp.434-l8flL  «  No.  2. 
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1.  Its  premises  are  reversed;  and,  2.  It  begins  vith  the 
premise  containing  the  two  terms  which  hare  the  greatest 
extension,  while  the  common  form  starts  with  the  premise 
containing  the  terms  which  have  the  greatest  eomprehen- 
sion.  Thus— D  is  £,  C  is  D,  B  is  C,  A  is  B,  therefore  A 
isE. 

SOUL  (4v;rn*  c^nima,  soul). 

This  word  had  formerly  a  wider  signification  than  now.- 
In  the  Second  Book  of  his  Treatise  Ilept  4«cn;,  Aristotle 
has  given  two  definitions  of  it.  In  the  first  of  these  he  calls 
it  '*  the  Entelechj,  or  first  form  of  an  organized  body  which 
has  potential 'fife."  The  word  'Eif^fXi%tiat  which  Dr.  Reid 
begged  to  be  ezcased  from  translating,  because  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  it,  is  compounded  of  XvrtXtft  perfect ; 
BX^ip,  to  have;  and  thuo^,  an  end.  Its  use  was  revived  by 
Leibnitz,  who  designated  by  it  that  which  possesses  in  itself 
the  principle  of  its  own  activity,  and  tends  towards  its  end. 
According  to  his  philosophy,  the  universe  is  made  up  of 
monads  or  forces,  each  active  in  itself,  and  tending  by  its 
activity  to  accomplish  its  proper  end.  In  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  the  word  Entelechy,  or  first  form,  had  a  similar 
meaning,  and  denoted  that  which  in  virtue  of  an  end  consti- 
tuted the  essence  of  things,  and  gave  movement  to  matter. 
When  the  soul  then  is  called  the  Entelechy  of  an  organiied 
body  having  potential  life,  the  meaning  is,  that  it  is  that  force 
or  power  by  which  life  develops  itself  in  bodies  destined  to 
receive  it. 

Aristotle  distinguished  several  forms  of  soul,  viz.,  the  nutri- 
tive or  vegetative  soul,  by  which  plants  and  animals  had 
growth  and  reproduction.  The  sensitive,  which  was  the  cause 
of  sensation  and  feeling.  The  motive,  of  locomotion.  The 
appetitive^  which  was  the  source  of  desire  and  will ;  and  the 
rational  or  reasonahlej  which  was  the  seat  of  reason  or  in- 
tellect. These  powers  or  energies  of  soul  exist  all  in  some 
beings;  some  of  them  only  in  other  beings;  and  in  some 
beings  only  one  of  them.  That  is  to  say,  man  possesses  all ; 
brutes  possess  some ;  plants  one  only.  In  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, desire  and  locomotion  were  not  regarded  as  simple 
powers  or  energies  —  and  only  the  nutritive  or  vegetative  soul. 
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ihe  sensitive  or  atiimalt  and  the  rational  or  hunum  were  reco^ 
nized. 

In  the  system  of  Plato,  three  forms  or  energies  of  soui 
were  assigned  to  man.  The  rtUtaruU,  which  had  its  seat  in  the 
head  and  suryiTed  the  dissolution  of  the  body — the  iraaeible, 
which  had  its  seat  in  the  heart  and  was  the  spring  of  acti- 
vity and  moyement,  and  the  appeOHve  or  cancupiseible,  which 
was  the  source  of  the  grosser  passions  and  physical  instincts, 
and  which  died  with  the  bodily  organs  with  which  it  was 
united.  A  similar  distinction  between  the  forms  or  energies 
of  the  sotti  has  been  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  and  traces  of  it 
are  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
East. 

Among  modern  philosophers  in  Germany,  a  distinction  is 
taken  between  ^xi  (Seele)  and  xvsvfuk  (Geist),  or  soul  and 
spirit.  According  to  G.  H.  Schubert,  professor  at  Munich, 
and  a  follower  of  Schelling,  the  soul  is  the  inferior  part  of  our 
intellectual  nature-^that  which  shows  itself  in  the  phenomena 
of  dreaming,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  state  of  the  brain. 
The  spirU  is  that  part  of  our  nature  which  tends  to  the  purely 
rational,  the  lofty,  and  divine.  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  man,  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
may,  it  has  been  thought,  have  formed  the  basis  upon  which  this 
mental  dualism  has  been  founded.  Indeed  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  dualism  of  the  thinking  principle  is  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  apostle  when  he  says  of  the  Word  of  God  that 
it  is  able  to  "  divide  asunder  soul  and  spirit,^'  The  words  in 
the  original  are  ^vx^  and  ftvtvfM,  and  it  is  contended  that  by  the 
former  is  meant  the  sentient  or  animal  soul,  and  by  the  latter 
the  higher  or  rational  soul.  A  similar  distinction  has  been 
traced  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  where 
one  word  is  employed  to  denote  the  life  that  is  common  to  man 
with  the  inferior  animals,  rm»  ^^^  another  word,  nOt5^J» 
to  denote  that  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  which  giveth  him 
understanding,  and  makes  of  him  a  rational  soul.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  distinction  is  uniformly 
observed,  either  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New 
Testament.  And  it  may  be  better  for  us,  instead  of  attempting 
to  define  the  soul  d  priori  by  its  essence,  to  define  it  rather 
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d  posteriori  by  its  operations.  This  also  has  been  done  by 
Aristotle,  in  a  definition  which  has  been  generally  adopted. 
He  says,  '*  The  soul  is  that  by  which  we  live,  feel,  or  perceire 
[will],  move  and  understand."  This  is  a  full  enumeration  of 
all  the  energies  which  Aristotle  assigned  to  the  soul^  and  they 
are  all  manifested  by  the  soul  as  it  exists  in  man.  Two  of 
them,  however,^lhe  energies  of  growth  and  motion,  are  usually 
treated  of  bj[  the  physiologist,  rather  than  by  the  psychologist. 
At  the  sf^e  time,  life  and  moYcment  are  not  properties  of 
matter  ;.iUMi  therefore  they  were  enumerated  by  Aristotle  as 
the  properties  of  80ul^th»sonf  Nutritive,  and  the  soul  motive, 
'*  The  animating  form  of  a  natural  body  is  neither  its  organi- 
sation, nor  its  figure,  nor  any  other  of  those  inferior  forms 
which  make  up  the  system  of  its  visible  qualities ;  but  it  is 
the  power  which,  not  being  that  organization,  nor  that  figure, 
nor  those  qualities,,  is  yet  able  to  produce,  to  presorre,  and  to 
employ  them.'' '  This  is  what  is  now  called  the  principle  of 
life,  and  the  consideratibn  of  it  belongs  to  the  physiologist — 
for,  although  in  the  human  being  life  and  soul  are  united,  it 
b  thought  they  may  still  be  separate  entities.  In  like  man- 
ner some  philosophers  have  contended  that  all  movement  im-  . 
plies  the  existence  of  a  soul,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  various 
phenomena  of  nature  have  been  referred  to  an  anima  mundi, 
or  soul  of  the  universe.  A  modern  philosopher  of  great  name' 
enumerated  among  the  energies  of  the  human  soul  a  special 
faculty  of  locomotion,  and  the  power  of  originating  move- 
ment or  change  is  ascribed  to  it  when  we  call  it  active.  The 
same  view  is  taken  by  Adolphe  Garnier.'  Still,  life  and  lo- 
eomotion  are  not  usually  treated  of  as  belonging  to  the  sofil, 
but  rather  as  belonging  to  the  bodies  in  which  they  are  mani- 
fested. Hence  it  is  that  Dr.  Keid,  in  his  definition  of  the 
human  sotd^  does  not  enumerate  the  special  energies  by  which 
wo  live  anJ^move,  but  calls  it  that  by  which  we  thin)c.  **  By 
the  mind  of  a  man,''  says  he,*  "  we  understand  that  in  him 
which  thinks,  remembers,  reasons,  wills.     .    ...    We  are 

•  Harris,  PhO.  Jrrange^  p.  279. 

«  Jottffroy,  la  bis  Omn  Pr^faU  d  taHtculU  dn  LeUrei  in  1837. 

•  In  his  Traiti  det  IbeutUs  de  ram«.  111.  tom^  Sro,  Pftr^  1862. 

•  JMeB.  J^w^  mny  U  ebap.  1. 
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conscious  that  we  think,  and  that  we  hanre  a  variety  of  thoughts 
of  different  kinds — such  as  seeing,  hearing,  rememhering,  de- 
liberating; resolving,  loving,  hating,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
thought  —  all  which  we  arc  taught  by  nature  to  attribute  to 
one  internal  principle ;  and  Ihia  nrtn^fpfe  ^f  (Jtmi^hi  toe  call 
{^JL'i'd  nr-y/w^  of  man,** '  It  will  he  observed  that  Dr.  Reid 
uses  the  word  sovl  as  synonymouswith  mind*  And,  perhaps, 
no  very,  clear  nor  important  distinction  can  Ce  taken  between 
them.  The  plainest  and  most  common  distinction  taken  in 
the  use  of  these  words  is,  that  in  speaking  of  the  mind  of 
man  wcjieijB^Jnoro  to  the  various  powers  which  it  possesses, 
or  the  vajrioua. operations  which  it  performs:  and  in  speaking 
of  the  soul  of  man  we  refer  rather  to  the  nature  and  destiny 
of  thejuunaa  being.  Thus  we  say  the  immorialiiy  of  the  soul, 
and  the  powers  of  the  mind,*  A  difference  of  meaning  is 
more  observable  in  our  language  between  the  terms  ^piriY  and 
mind  than  between  soul  and  inind.  Both  the  latter  terms 
may  l)e  and  are  applied  indifferently  to  the  mental  principle 
as  livijig~tt&d  nioviug  in  connection,  with  a  bodily  organism. 
But  the  term  spirit  properly  denotes  a  being  without  a  body. 
A  being  that  never  had  a  body  is  a  pure  spirit,  A  human 
soul  when  it  has  led  the  body  is  a  disembodied  spint.  Body 
is  animated  matter.    Mind  or  soul  is  incorporated  spirit. 

Into  these  verbal  criticisms,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  very  minutely,  because  in  psychological  inquiries  the 
term  mind  is  commonly  employed  to  denote  that  by  which  we 
feel,  know,  will,  and  reason — or  in  one  word  the  principle  of 

*  Dr.  Reia'f  Is  the  pqrcho1o|(lcal  deflnltioo.  Bat  tlM  ioid  is  aometbing  dlfferetit  from 
Um  eifo^  from  any  of  its  fiicnUiet,  and  from  th«  sam  of  them  all.  Soma  hare  placed  its 
ensenoe  in  thought,  as  the  Cartesiana— in  aensation,  as  Locke  and  Oondillao— or  in  the 
will  or  actfrity,  like  Haine  de  Biran.  A  cause  distinguished  from  its  acts.  diHingnisbed 
from  its  modes  or  different  degrees  of  actiTity,  is  what  we  call  a  force.  The  soul  then  is 
•  force,  one  and  identicaL  It  is,  as  defined  by  Plato  (De  Leg^  lib.  10),  a  self-moTing 
fcrce.  Understanding  this  to  mean  bodily  or  local  motion,  Aristotle  has  argued  against 
this  definition.  —  Dt  Anima^  lib.  t.  cap.  3.  But  Plato  probably  meant  self-aetire  to  be 
the  epithet  eharacteristic  of  Uie  mind  or  toul. — kIwicis  iavrifv  Ktpovva, 

*  Mind  and  the  Latin  t^nt  were  probably  both  from  a  root  which  is  now  lost  in  Europe, 
but  ia  preaerred  in  the  Sanscrit  mena^  to  know.  The  Greek  v6oi  or  velii,  from  the  rerb 
voi«,  is  of  singular  origin  and  import  Miavi  is  more  limited  than  gouL  Soul,  benidea 
the  rational  principle,  includes  the  liTlng  principle,  and  may  be  applied  to  animals  and 
TBgAtftMos.  Voluntary  motion  should  not  be  denied  to  miruU  as  la  Tery  generally  dona. 
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thought.  We  know  this  inward  principle  as  manifested 
through  a  system  of  bodily  organization  with  which  it  is 
united,  and  by  which  It  is  in  many  ways  affected.  But  "we 
are  tatlghf  by  natureT^'says  Dr.  Reid,  "or  it  is  a  primitive 
belief,  that  the  thinking  principle  is  something  different  from 
the  bodily  organism,  and  when  we  wish  to  signalize  its  pecu- 
liar nature  and  destiny,  we  call  it  soul  or  spirit." 
Spirit,  Mind,  and  SonL  —  **  The  Jirst  denoting  the  animating 
faculty,  the  breath  of  intelligence,  the  inspiring  principle,  the 
spring  of  energy,  and  ike  prompter  of  exertion ;  the  second  is 
the  recording  power,  the  preserrer  of  impressions,  the  storer 
of  deductions,  the  nurse  of  knowledge,  and  the  parent  of 
thought ;  the  last  is  the  disembodied,  etherial,  self-conscious 
being,  concentrating;^  \fpo]f  all  the  purest  and  most  refined 
of  human  excfillencea»  CTCxy  generous  affection,  every  benevo- 
lent disposition,  every  intellectual  attainment,  every  ennobling 
virtue,  and  every  exalting  aspiration."  ^ 

"Animus,  Anima,  ttvtvfuk  and  ^vxri  are  participles.  Anima 
est  ab  Animus,  Animus  vezs^.est  a  Gneco  'Ayt/iof  quod 
dici  volunt  quasi  *A«/io^,  ab  *A»  sive  'Af ^i,  quod  est  tO'ia ;  et 
Latinis  a  Spirando,  Spiritus.  Immo  et  -^vxri  est  -^x^  quod 
HesyohiuB  ezponit  ttvM." — Vossius  —  quoted  from  Home 
Tooke  in  Stewart's  Fhilosoph.  Essays,  essay  v. 

<*Iodalsit  mnndl  communia  condJtor  Ulto 
TiMinm  Jnimc^ijiahU  Animum  ^uo^txe.**— Jut.,  SaL  0,  r.  ISI. 

Anima^  which  is  commoa  to  man  and  brutes,  is  that  by 
which  we  live,  move,  and  are  invigorated ;  whilst  Animus  is 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  mankind,  and  by  which  wo  reason. 

The  triple  division  of  man  into  yov;,  ^z'l*  a^fi^  occurs  fre- 
quently in  ancient  authors.  Plato,  Timceus;  Aristotle,  PoL  1. 
The  Hellenist  Jews  seemed  to  have  used  the  term  Hyivfia  to 
denote  what  the  Greeks  called  yovf,  with  an  allusion  to  Gen. 
ii.  7.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jitd.,  i.,  c.  2.  Thence  in  the  New  Test. 
we  have,  1  Thoss.  v.  23,  ftvtvfAOk,  ^vxnt  <fC»fia.  —  Heb.  iv.  12, 
and  Grotius,  Note  on  Matthew  xxvi.  41.* 

'^vxi*  BOu^>  when  considered  separately,  signifies  the  prin- 

>  The  Purpou  of  XxUUnee,  ISmo,  1850,  p.  79. 
•  FiUffinld,  NoUt  on  AruMWt  EOvkt,  p.  170. 
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ciple  of  life ;  Nov;,  mind,  the  principle  of  intelligence.  Or, 
according  to  Plutarch,  soul  is  the  cause  and  beginning  of 
motion,  and  mind  of  order  and  harmony  ^ith  respect  to 
motion.'  Together  they  signify  an  intelligent  soul  {tyvovf 
4«;t^)  vhicn  is  sometimes  called  a  rational  soul  (^v;^^ 
Xoytan;).  Hence,  vhen  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  not  in  ques- 
tion, the  VFord.  ^vzi  is  used  to  express  both.  Thus  in  the 
Phccdo  the  soul  (^xT^'i^  said  sometimes  to  use  the  body  for 
the  examination  of  things ;  at  vliich  times,  according  to  Plato, 
it  forms  confused  and  imperfect  notions  of  things,  and  is  in- 
volved in  error.  But,  ^hen  it  exauiines  things  by  itself,  it 
arrives  at  what  is  pureiuid  always  existing,  and  immortal,  and 
uniform,  and  is  free  from  error.  Here  the  highest  operations 
of  povf  "mind"  are  indisputably  attributed  to  4*;^^,  "soul." 
Aristotle '  describing  ^zh%  says  ^at  during  anger,  confidence, 
desire,  &c.,  it  participates  with  the  body ;  but  that  the  act  of 
understanding  belongs  peculiarly  to  itself." ' 

SOUL  OP  THE  WOKLB.— Aniha  Mundi— g.  v. 

SPACE  [apatium),  —  *^  Space,  taken  in  the  most  general  sense, 
comprehends  whatever  is  extended,  and  may  be  measured  by 
the  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  In  this  sense 
it  is  the  same  with  extension.  Now,  space,.m  this  large  signi- 
fication, is  either  occupied  by  body,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not, 
but  is  void  of  all  matter,  and  contains  nothing,  then  it  is  space 
in  the  strictest  signification  of  the  word,  and  as  it  is  commonly 
used  in  English  philosophical  language,  being  the  same  with 
what  is  called  a  vacuum.''^ 

Mr.  Locke ^  has  attempted  to  show  that  we  acquire  the  idea 
of  space  by  sensation,  especially  by  the  senses  of  touch  and 
sight.  But  according  to  Dr.  Rcid,*  "  space  is  not  so  properly 
an  object  of  sense  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  objects 
of  sight  and  touch.  It  is  when  we  sec  or  touch  body  that  we 
get  the  idea  of  space;  but  the  idea  is  not  furnished  by  sense 
— it  is  a  conception,  a  priori,  of  the  reason.  Experience  fur- 
nishes the  occasion,  but  the  mind  rises  to  the  conception  by 

*-  Dt  Anima,  lib.  1.,  cap.  i. 

'  Morgan,  On  Trinity  tff  Plato,  p.  M. 

*  MonlxNldo,  Atie,  Metophyt^  V.  ir.,  ch.  2. 

*  Book  U.,  cb.  4.  •  hUea,  JPbw.,  WMJ  If.,  oh.  19, 
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its  native  energy.  This  view  has  been  supported  by  Consin, 
Couj'8  d'HUioire  de  la  Philosoplue  au  zviii.  Siecle ;  *  and  by 
Royer  Collard.* 

'*  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  apace  and  time  are  mere  forms 
of  the  sensibility.  By  means  of  the  external  sense  we  repre- 
sent to  oarselres  everything  as  in  apace;  and  by  the  internal 
sense  all  is  represented  in  the  relationship  of  time."* 

According  to  Kant,  apace  is  a  subjective  condition  of  the 
sensibility,  the  form  of  all  external  phenomena ;  and  as  the 
sensibility  is  necessarily  anterior  in  the  subject  to  all  real  in- 
tuition, it  follows  that  the  form  of  all  these  phenomena  is  in 
the  mind  d  priori.  There  can,  then,  be  no  question  about 
apace  or  extension  but  in  a  human  or  subjective  point  of  view. 
It  may  well  be  said  of  all  things,  in  so  far  as  they  appear 
existing  without  us,  that  they  are  enclosed  in  apace ;  but  not 
that  apace  encloses  things  absolutely,  seen  or  not  seen,  and  by 
any  subject  whatsoever.  The  idea  of  apace  has  no  objective 
validity,  it  is  real  only  relatively  to  phenomena,  to  things,  in 
so  far  as  they  appear  out  of  us ;  it  is  purely  ideal  in  so  far  as 
things  are  taken  in  themselves,  and  considered  independently 
of  the  forms  of  the  sensibility.^ 

*'  Space  (German,  Raum)  is  a  pure  intuition  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  external  intuitions,  and  is  represented  as 
an  infinitely  given  quantity.  It  is  the  formal  condition  of  all 
matter,  that  is,  without  it,  no  matter,  and  consequently  no 
corporeal  world,  can  be  thought.  Space  and  time  have  no 
transcendental  objectivity,  that  is,  they  are  in  themselves  non- 
existing,  independent  of  our  intuition-faculty ;  but  they  have 
objectivity  in  respect  of  the  empirical  use,  that  is,  they  exist 
as  to  all  beings  that  possess  such  a  faculty  of  intuition  as  our- 
selves."* 

''According  to  Leibnitz,  apace  is  nothing  but  the  order  of 
things  co-existing,  as  time  is  the  order  of  things  successive— 
and  ho  maintained,  'that,  supposing  the  whole  system  of  the 

*■  2  tom^  17  le^D. 

*  In  Jottffroy**  (Stttret  du  B€id,  torn,  ill.,  fragmra  4,  p.  424 ;  torn.  St^  fragmta  9,  p.  SSIL 

*  Analyds  of  KmuVb  OriUek  of  Pun  Staaon,  Sto,  Lod<L,  1844,  p.  9. 

*  Wnim,  HisL  de  la  PhUotoph.  AlUmande,  torn.  L,  p.  142. 

*  H«y woody  Ortt,  pf  Fun  StauMf  p.  C03. 
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visible  world  to  be  moyed  out  of  the  place  which  it  presently 
occupies,  into  some  other  portion  of  space,  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  universe,  still  it  would  be  in  the  same  space,  provided 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  bodies,  with  respect  to  one 
another,  was  continued  the  same.'  Now,  it  is  true,  that  bodies 
placed  in  any  kind  of  order,  must  necessarily  be  in  space; 
but  the  order  in  which  bodies  are  placed,  and  the  space  in 
which  they  are  placed,  must  necessarily  be  distinct." ' 

**  1.  Space  is  not  pure  nothing,  for  nothing  has  no  capacity; 
but  space  has  the  capacity  of  receiving  body. 

'*  2.  It  is  not  an  ens  raiionis,  for  it  was  occupied  by  heaven 
and  earth  before  the  birth  of  man. 

''3.  It  is  not  an  accident  inhering  in  a  subject,  i.  e.,  body» 
for  body  changes  its  place,  but  space  is  not  moved  with  it. 

''4.  It  is  not  the  superficies  of  one  body  surrounding  an- 
other, because  superficies  is  an  accident;  and  as  superfici^  is 
a  quantity  it  should  occupy  space;  but  space  cannot  occupy 
space.  Besides,  the  remotest  heaven  occupies  space,  and  has 
no  superficies  surrounding  it. 

''5.  It  is  not  the  relation  or  order  with  reference  to  certtun 
fixed  points,  as  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  For  if  the  whole 
world  were  round,  bodies  would  change  place  and  not  their 
order,  or  they  may  change  their  order  and  not  their  place,  if 
the  sky,  with  the  fixed  points,  were  moved  by  itself. 

"  6  and  7.  It  is  not  body,  nor  spirit. 

**  8.  It  may  be  said  with  probability  that  space  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  divine  immensity,  and  therefore  from 
God.  It  is  infinite  and  eternal,  which  God  only  is.  He  is  the 
place  of  all  being,  for  no  being  is  out  of  Him.  And  although 
difi^erent  beings  are  in  different  places  externally,  they  are  all 
virtually  in  the  divine  immensity." ' 

Bardili  argued  for  the  reality  of  time  and  space  from  the 
fact  that  the  inferior  animals  perceive  or  have  notions  of  them. 
Yet  their  minds,  if  they  can  be  said  to  have  minds,  are  not 
subject  to  the  forms  or  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

But  if  space  be  something  to  the  mind,  which  has  the  idea 

*  Monboddo,  Ane.  Metaphjft^  book  ir^  ehiip.  1.    LetUrt  qf  Clarkt  and  LeibniiM. 

*  Dvrodon,  Phytic^  imm.  1,  cfa.  S. 
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of  it,  and  to  the  bodies  which  exist  in  it,  what  is  it  ?  *'  Per- 
haps," says  Dr.  Reid  (ut  stipra)^  **  we  may  apply  to  it  what  the 
Peripatetics  said  of  their  first  matter,  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
potentially  only,  not  actually."  This,  accordingly,  is  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  a  great  admirer  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
**Spcuie,*'  says  Lord  Monboddo,'  '*is  but  urdaiice;  and  it  is 
relative  to  body,  and  to  bodi/  only,  and  this  in  three  respects, 
Jirstf  as  to  its  capacity  of  receiving  body;  secondly ^  as  to  its 
connecting  or  limiting  body;  and  lastly,  as  to  its  being  the 
distance  between  bodies  that  are  separated.  .  .  .  Place  is 
space  oocopied  by  body.  It  is  different  from  body  as  that 
which  contains  is  different  from  that  which  is  contiuned. 
.  .  .  Space,  then,  is  place,  potentially;  and  when  it  is  filled 
with  body,  then  it  is  pl<ice,  actually" 

Space,  as  containing  all  things,  was  by  Philo  and  others 
identified  with  the  Infinite.  And  the  text  (Acts  xvii.  28) 
which  says  that  *'  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being,"  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  space  is  an  affection  or 
property  of  the  Deity.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  maintained  that  God 
by  existing  constitutes  time  and  space.  **Non  est  duratio  vd 
spatium  sed  durat  el  adest,  et  existendo  semper  et  ubique,  spatium 
et  durationem  constUuitJ'  Clarke  maintained  that  space  is  an 
attribute  or  property  of  the  Infinite  Deity.  Reid  and  Stewart, 
as  well  as  Cousin  and  Royer  Collard,  while  they  regard  space 
as  something  real  and  more  than  a  relation,  have  not  posi- 
tively said  what  it  is. 

As  space  is  a  necessary  conception  of  the  human  mind,  as 
it  is  conceived  of  as  infinite,  and  as  an  infinite  quality.  Dr. 
Clarke'  thought  that  from  these  views  we  may  argue  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinite  substance,  to  which  this  quality  belongs. 

Stewart,  Act,  and  Mor,  Pow. ;  Pownall,  Intellectual  Physics; 
Brougham,  Not,  Theology. 
SPECIES  (from  the  old  verb,  specio,  to  see)  is  a  word  of  different 
signification,  in  different  departments  of  philosophy. 

In  Loyic,  species  was  defined  to  be,  **Id  quod  predicatttr  de 
pluribus  numero  differeniibus,  in  guautione  quid  estf"    And 

*  Anc  Mttaphjff^  Look  iT^  obap.  2.  ' 

•  8m  hii  JknunutraOon  ^f  th€  Being  and  AttrOndet  <if  Qoi,  with  Butler**  UtUrt  to 
blm  and  the  Amxmcn. 

42  2q 
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genus  was  defined  to  be,  **Id  qiiod  predicaiur  de  pltiribiu  differ^ 
entibtis  specie,  in  quccstione  quid  eatf**  According  to  Derodon,' 
the  adequate  definition  of  genus  is,  "JZm  similes  eodem  nomine 
substaniivo  doncUce,  et  identificaice  cum  omnibus  inferior ibus 
diverso  nomine  substaniivo  donatis,  et  proprietaie  quadam  incom- 
mufiicabUi  distinctis."  And  of  species,  "Res  similes  eodem 
nomine  substantive  donates,  et  ideniificatce  cum  omnibus  inferi-' 
or  ibus  diverso  nomine  substaniivo  donatis  et  omnes  propridaies 
ita  similes  habeniibus,  ut  quodlibet  possit  Jiabere  aUributa  atio- 
rum,  nullum  iamen  habeat  aciu  idem  sed  tantum  simile." 

In  the  process  of  classijication  (q,  v.),  the  first  step  is  the 
formation  of  a  species.  A  species  is  a  group  of  individuals 
agreeing  in  some  common  character,  and  designated  by  a 
common  name.  When  two  or  more  species  are  brought  to- 
gether in  the  same  way,  thej  are  called  a  genus, 

"  In  Logic,  genus  and  species  are  relative  terms ;  a  concep- 
tion is  called  in  relation  to  its  superior,  species — to  its  inferior, 
genus.  The  summum  genus  is  the  last  result  of  the  abstracting 
process,  the  genus  which  can  never  in  turn  be  a  species.  The 
injima  species  is  the  species  which  cannot  become  a  genus; 
which  can  only  contain  individuals,  and  not  other  species. 
But  there  can  only  be  one  absolute  summum  genus,  whether 
we  call  it  'thing,'  'substance,'  or  'essence/  And  we  can 
scarcely  ever  ascertain  the  injima  species,  because  even  in  a 
handful  of  individuals,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  there 
are  no  distinctions  on  which  a  further  subdivision  into  smaller 
classes  might  be  founded." ' 

In  Mathematics,  the  term  species  was  used  in  its  primitive 
sense  of  appearance  ;  and  when  the  form  of  a  figure  was  given, 
it  was  said  to  be  given  in  species. 

Algebra,  in  which  letters  are  used  for  numbers,  was  called, 
at  one  time,  the  specious  noiaiion. 

In  Mineralogy,  species  is  determined  by  perfect  identity  of 
composition ;  the  form  goes  for  nothing. 

In  the  organized  kingdoms  of  nature,  on  the  contrary,  species 
is  founded  on  identity  of  form  and  structure,  both  external 
and  internal.   The  principal  characteristic  of  species  in  animals 

>  Log^  p.  203. 

*  Tbomaon,  OuOine  qf  Zmw  qf  Thought,  woond  ediUon,  sect  27. 
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and  yegetablcs,  is  the  power  to  produce  beings  like  them 
selves,  who  are  also  productiTe.  A  species  may  be  modified 
by  external  influences ;  and  thus  give  rise  to  races  or  varie- 
ties ;  but  it  never  abandons  its  own  proper  character  to  assume 
another. 

In  Natural  History^  species  includes  only  the  following 
conditions;  viz.,  separate  origin  and  distinctness  of  race, 
evinced  by  a  constant  transmission  of  some  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  organization.^ 

"Species"  according  to  Dr.  Morton  (author  of  CVania 
Americana),  "is  a  primordial  organic  form,"  See  a  descrip- 
tion of  species  in  Lyell's  Geology.* 

"  By  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  says  A.  v. 
Humboldt,*  wo  at  the  same  time  repel  the  cheerless  assump- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior  races  of  men."  "  This  eminent 
writer  appears  in  the  passage  quoted  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
of  uniformity  implied  in  a  common  species.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  mankind  form  one  species  in  the  senf^e  of  the 
natural  historian ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  fact  that 
there  are  no  essential  hereditary  differences,  both  physical 
and  mental,  between  different  varieties  and  races  of  men. 
The  analogy  of  animal  species  would  make  it  probable  that 
such  essential  differences  do  exist ;  for  we  see  that,  although 
all  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.,  form  respectively  one  spe- 
cies, yet  each  species  contains  varieties  or  races,  which  pos- 
sess certain  properties  in  different  degrees,  —  which  are  more 
or  less  large,  active,  gentle,  intelligent,  hardy,  and  the  like. 
If  we  are  guided  by  the  analogy  of  animal  species,  it  is  as 
probable  that  an  Englishman  should  be  more  intelligent  than 
a  negro,  as  that  a  greyhound  should  be  more  fleet  than  a  mas- 
tiff*, or  an  Arabian  horse  than  a  Shetland  pony.''^ 

Species  in  Perception. 

In  explaining  the  process  of  external  perception,  or  how  we 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  things  out  of  and  distant  from  us, 
it  was  maintained  that  these  objects  send  forth  species  or 
images  of  themselves,  which,  making  an  impression  on  the 

*  Dr.  Prichard.  *  Chap.  87. 

*  Cbimot,  Tol.  L,  p.  856,  Engl,  trtns. 

*  Sir  G.  C.  Lewin,  On  t\HUic9,  chap.  27,  feci  10. 
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bodily  organs,  next  imprinted  themselTes  on  the  mind  and 
issued  in  knowledge. 

The  species  considered  as  the  yicarions  representative  of  the 
object,  was  called  intentional  And  as  it  affected  both  the 
intellect  and  the  sense,  was  distinguished  as  sensible  and 
intelligible, 

SpecieSf  as  sensible,  was  distinguished  as  species  impressa,  as 
making  an  impression  upon  the  sense  —  and  species  expressa, 
in  consequence  of  the  sense  or  imagination,  from  the  impres- 
sion, elaborating  another  species  of  the  object. 

Species,  as  intelligible,  was  also  distinguished  into  species 
itnpressa  and  species  expressa.  The  species  intelligibilis  y^SiA 
called  impressa,  as  it  determined  the  faculty  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  this  object,  rather  than  of  that.  And  it  was  called 
expressa,  as  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  faculty, 
knowledge  of  the  object  was  attained  to. 

According  to  some,  the  species  as  intelligible  were  conge- 
nite,  and  according  to  others  they  were  elaborated  by  the  in- 
tellect in  the  presence  of  the  phantasms. 
The  process  of  perception  is  thus  described  by  Tellez.' 
Socrates  by  his  figure,  &c,,  makes  an  impression  upon  the 
eye,  and  vision  follows — then  a  species  is  impressed  upon  the 
phantasy,  phantasma  impressum;  the  phantasy  gives  ihepha}i^ 
tasma  expressum,  the  intellecttis  agens  purifies  and  spiritnalixes 
it,  BO  that  it  is  received  by  the  inteUectus  pattens,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  object  is  elicited. 

"  The  philosophy  schools  teach  that  for  the  cause  of  vision, 
the  thing  seen  sendeth  forth  on  every  side  a  visible  species 
(in  English),  a  visible  show,  apparition,  or  aspect,  or  a  being 

seen,  the  receiving  of  which  into  the  eye  is  seeing * .  . 

Nay,  for  the  cause  of  understanding  also  the  thing  understood 
sendeth  forth  an  intelligible  species,  that  is,  an  intelligible 
being  seen,  which,  coming  into  the  understanding,  makes  it 
understood."' 

For  the  various  forms  under  which  the  doctrine  of  species 
has  been  held,  see  Reid.* 


>  Summa  Ftnl.  ArisL,  Paris,  IMS,  p.  47. 

*  Hobbes,  0/  Man,  part  S.,  chap.  1. 

•  IntdL  iVw.,  easaj  iL,  cbap.  8,  with  notM  by  Sir  W.  namllton,  and  note  B. 
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The  doctrine  was  not  universally  received  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages; 

**  Scholasticism  had  maintained  that  between  the  exterior 
bodies,  placed  before  us,  and  the  mind  of  man,  there  are 
images  which  belong  to  the  exterior  bodies,  and  make  more 
or  less  a  part  of  them,  as  the  ciduxa  of  Democritus,  images 
or  sensible  forms  which  represent  external  objects  by  the 
conformity  which  they  have  with  them.  So  the  mind  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  know  spiritual  beings  only  through  the 
medium  of  intelligible  species,  Occam  destroyed  these  chime- 
ras, and  maintained  that  there  is  nothing  real  but  spiritual  or 
material  beings,  and  the  mind  of  man,  which  directly  con- 
ceives them.  Gabriel  Biel,  a  pupil  of  Occam  (born  at  Spire, 
and  died  1495),  exhibited  with  much  sagacity  and  clearness 
the  theory  of  his  master.  Occam  renewed,  without  knowing 
it,  the  warfare  of  Arcesilas  against  the  Stoics ;  and  he  is  in 
modem  Europe  the  forerunner  of  Reid  and  of  the  Scotch 
school."' 

Mons.  Uaureau '  says  of  Durandus  de  St.  Pourcain  that  he 
not  only  rejected  intelligible  species,  but  that  he  would  not 
admit  sensible  species.  To  feel,  to  think,  said  he,  are  simple 
acts  which  result  from  the  commerce  of  mind  with  an  external 
object ;  and  this  commerce  takes  place  directly  without  any- 
thing intermediate. 

SFECIFICATIOBr  (The  Principle  of)  is,  that  beings  the  most 
like  or  homogeneous  disagree  or  are  heterogeneous  in  some 
respect.  It  is  the  principle  of  variety  or  difference. 
Specification  (Process  of)  *'  is  the  counterpart  of  generaliza- 
tion. In  it  we  begin  with  the  most  extensive  class,  and 
descend,  step  by  step,  till  we  reach  the  lowest.  In  so  doing 
we  are  thinking  out  objects,  and  thinking  in  attributes.  In 
generalization  we  think  in  objects  and  think  out  attributes."' 

SPECULATION  (speculor,  to  regard  attentively).—"  To  «pect//a/^ 
is,  from  premisses  given  or  assumed,  but  considered  unques- 
tionable, as  the  constituted  point  of  observation,  to  look 
abroad  upon  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  vision,  and  thence 

«  Oouaiii,  BitL  of  JM.  PhtL,  toI.  JL,  p.  90. 

•  Exam,  de  PhO.  SehoUuL,  torn.  I.,  p.  416. 

*  Spalding,  Loff^  p.  15. 
42* 
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to  decide  upon  the  true  form  and  dimension  of  all  wliich  meets 
the  view." ' 

**  Speculation  stands  opposed  to  reflection,  a  method  of 
thought  which  has  to  do  with  something  given,  and  appro- 
priates the  same  by  continued  analysis  and  synthesis  of  its 
elements.  If  speculaiive  stand  thus  opposed  to  reflective  think- 
ing, it  must  necessarily  belong  to  the  former  not  to  set  out 
from  anything  given  as  its  subject,  but  from  determinations 
which  thought  finds  in  itself  as  the  necessary  and  primary 
ground  of  all  being  as  of  all  thinking.  In  this  sense,  all 
speculative  thinking  is  of  an  4  priori,  and  all  reflective  think- 
ing of  ah  d posteriori  nature."' 

It  is  that  part  of  philosophy  which  is  neither  practical  nor 
experimental.  The  speculative  part  of  philosophy  is  meta- 
physics. The  speculative  part  of  mathematics  is  that  which 
has  no  application  to  the  arts. 

8PISITUALI8M  (i^irUus,  spirit)  is  not  any  particular  system 
of  philosophy,  but  the  doctrine,  whether  grounded  on  reason, 
sentiment,  or  faith,  that  there  are  substances  or  beings  which 
are  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  which  do  not  reveal 
themselves  to  us  by  any  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  which 
we  therefore  call  immaterial  or  spiritual.  Materialism  denies 
this.  But  spiritualism  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  matter, 
and,  placing  itself  above  materialism,  admits  both  body  and 
spirit.  Hence  it  is  called  dualism,  as  opposed  to  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  matter.  The  idealism  of  Berkeley  and 
Malebranche  may  be  said  to  reduce  material  existences  te 
mere  phenomena  of  the  mind.  Mysticism,  whether  religious 
or  philosophical,  ends  with  resolving  mind  and  matter  into 
the  Divine  substance.  Mysticism  and  idealism  tend  to  pan- 
theism, materialism  to  atheism.  Spiritualism,  grounded  upon 
consciousness,  preserves  equally  God,  the  human  person,  and 
external  nature,  without  confounding  them  and  without  iso- 
lating the  one  from  the  other.* 

SPOlTTAmSITT. — Leibnitz*  explains  '* spontaneity  to  mean  the 
true  and  real  dependence  of  our  actions  on  ourselves."    Ilei- 

<  Manih,  Prtlim.  EtMy  ta  Aid$  to  B^fieOian,  p.  13. 

•  HUlIer,  Doalrine  of  Sin,  IntnxL 

"  Did.  da  Sdenee*  Philotoph.  «  Opera,  tom.  i^  p.  469. 
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neccius  calto  it  *'  the  faculty  of  directing  one's  aim  to  a  cer- 
tain end/' '    It  is  a  self-active  causality. 

8PONTANEOV8  is  opposed  to  reflective.  Those  operations  of 
mind  which  are  continually  going  on  without  any  effort  or 
intention  on  our  part  are  spontaneous.  When  we  exercise  a 
Tolition,  and  make  an  effort  of  attention  to  direct  our  mental 
energy  in  any  particular  way,  or  towards  any  particular  ob- 
ject, we  are  said  to  reflect,  or  to  observe, 

STAND AED  OF  YlRTirE.  — Standard  is  that  by  which  other 
things  are  rated  or  valued.  '*  Labour  alone,  therefore,  never 
varying  in  its  own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  stand- 
ard by  which  commodities  can  at  all  limes  and  places  be  es- 
timated and  compared/" 

A  standard  is  something  set  up  by  which  to  measure  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  some  other  Uiing.  Now  rectitude  is  the 
foundation  of  virtue.  The  standard  of  virtue  is  some  law  or 
rale  by  which  rectitude  can  be  measured.  To  the  law  of  God, 
and  to  the  testimony  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  if  they 
agree  not,  it  is  because  there  is  no  truth  nor  rightness  in  them. 
Now  the  will  of  God,  as  declared  by  the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature,  or  as  revealed  by  His  Word,  is  a  standard 
by  which  we  may  measure  the  amount  of  rectitude,  in  action 
or  disposition.  According  as  they  agree,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  the  indications  of  the  divine  will,  in  the  same 
proportion  are  they  right,  or  in  accordance  with  rectitude. 
The  standard  of  virtue,  then,  is  the  will  of  God,  as  declared 
in  His  Word,  or  some  law  or  rule  deduced  from  the  constitu- 

*  tion  of  nature  and  the  course  of  providence.  The  foundation 
of  virtue  is  the  ground  or  reason  on  which  the  law  or  rule 
rests.  —  V,  Criterion. 

STATE  (States  of  Kind). — **  The  reason  why  madness,  idiotism, 
&c.,tire  called  states*  of  mind,  while  its  acts  and  operations 
are  not,  is  because  mankind  have  always  conceived  the  mind 
to  be  passive  in  the  former  and  active  in  the  latter."* 

«  Turnbull,  Trant.,  toI.  I.,  p.  85.  ■  Smith,  Weallh  of  KaL,  b.  I.,  c.  ». 

*  **  The  term  ^LaU  has,  more  eapedall j  of  lato  jeani,  and  prindpaUy  by  Nceendtariiui 
rhiloaophen,  been  applied  to  all  modifioatloae  of  mind  IndiffereDUy."  —  Sir  Willian 
BomiliOQ. 

*  Reid's  a>jTefj>cNJenc^,  p.  S5. 
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Such  were  the  views  of  Dr.  Rdd.  But  since  his  day,  a 
change  has  passed  over  the  language  of  Scottish  psychology. 
No  change  of  phraseology,  because  no  change  of  doctrine,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stewart.  But  in  those  of 
Dr.  Brown  the  difference  is  manifest.  '  Instead  of  speaking  of 
the  mind  as  operating,  or  as  acting^  or  as  energizing,  he  de- 
lights rather  to  speak  of  it  as  exhibiting  phenomena,  and  as 
passing  through,  or  existing  in,  different  stales.  This  phrase- 
ology has  been  by  many  accepted  and  applauded.  It  is 
thought  that  by  adopting  it,  we  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  and  thus  proceed  to  consider  its  mani- 
festations, unembarrassed  by  any  questions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  these  manifestations  are  brought  about.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  if  this  phraseology  leaves  the  question,  as  to  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  entire  and  untouched. 

If  Dr.  Brown  had  not  challenged  the  common  opinion,  he 
would  not,  probably,  have  disturbed  the  language  that  was 
previously  in  common  use ;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  novel  phrases.  At  all  events, 
the  tendency  of  his  philosophy  is  to  represent  the  mind  in  all 
its  manifestations  as  passive  —  the  mere  recipient  of  changes 
made  upon  it  from  without.  Indeed,  his  system  of  philosophy, 
which  is  sensational  in  its  principles,  may  be  said  to  take  the 
bones  and  sinews  out  of  the  mind,  and  to  leave  only  a  soft  and 
yielding  mass,  to  be  magnetized  by  the  palmistry  of  matter. 
That  the  mind  in  some  of  its  manifestations  is  passive,  rather 
than  active,  is  admitted ;  and  in  reference  to  these,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  speak  of  it  as  existing  in  certain  stales,  or 
passing  into*  these  states.  But  in  adopting,  to  some  extent, 
this  phraseology,  we  must  not  let  go  the  testimony  which  is 
given  in  favour  of  the  activity  of  mind,  by  the  use  and  structure 
of  language.  Language  is  not  the  invention  of  philosophers. 
It  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  expo- 
nent of  those  views  which  are  natural  to  it.  Now,  the  phrase 
operations  of  mind,  being  in  common  use,  indicates  a  common 
opinion  that  mind  is  naturally  active.  That  opinion  may  be 
erroneous,  and  it  is  open  to  philosophers  to  show,  if  they  can, 
.that  it  is  so.  But  the  observation  of  Dr.  Reid  is,  that  "  until 
it  is  proved  that  the  mind  is  hot  active  in  thinking,  but  merely 
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passive,  the  common  language  with  regard  to  its  operations 
ought  to  be  used,  and  ought  not  to  give  place  to  a  phraseology 
inyented  by  philosophers,  which  implies  its  being  merely 
passive." 

And  in  another  place,'  ho  says,  "There  may  be  dis- 
tinctions that  have  a  real  foundation,  and  which  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  philosophy,  which  are  not  made  in  common  lan- 
guage, because  not  necessary  in  the  common  business  of 
life.  But  I  believe  no  instance  will  be  found  of  a  distino- 
tion  made  in  all  languages,  which  has  not  a  just  foundation 
in  nature." 

If  any  change  of  phraseology  were  expedient,  the  phrase 
"  manifestations  of  mind"  would  touch  less  upon  the  question 
of  its  activity.  But  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Beid — "  The  mind 
is  from  its  very  nature,  a  living  and  active  being.  Everything 
we  know  of  it  implies  life  and  active  energy ;  and  the  reason 
why  all  its  modes  of  thinking  are  called  its  operations,  is,  that 
in  all  or  in  most  of  them,  it  is  not  merely  passive,  as  body  is, 
but  is  really  and  properly  active.  In  all  ages,  and  in  all  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modem,  the  various  modes  of  thinking 
have  been  expressed  by  words  of  active  signification,  such  as 
seeing,  hearing,  reasoning,  willing,  and  the  like.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  the  natural  judgment  of  mankind,  that  the 
mind  is  active  in  its  various  ways  of  thinking ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  called  its  operations,  and  are  expressed  by 
active  verbs." 

One  proof  of  the  mind  being  active  in  some  of  its  operations 
is,  that  these  operations  are  accompanied  with  effort,  and 
followed  by  languor.  In  attention,  we  are  conscious  of  ^ort ; 
and  the  result  of  long  continued  attention  is  languor  and  ex- 
haustion. This  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  mind  was  alto- 
gether passive — the  mere  recipient  of  impressions  made — of 
ideas  introduced.  —  V,  Operations  of  Mind. 
STATISTICS.  —  ''The  observation,  registration,  and  arrange- 
ment of  those  facts  in  politics  which  admit  of  being  reduced 
to  a  numerical  expression  has  been,  of  late  years,  made  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  science,  and  comprehended  under  the  de- 

'  InUU,  Pom^  efwj  L,  chap.  1. 
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Bignatlon  of  staiisU'cs,  Both  the  name  and  the  separate  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  were  due  to  Achenwall,\  who  died  in 
1772.'  This  science,  it  is  there  remarked,  does  not  discuss 
causes,  nor  reason  upon  probable  effects;  it  seeks  only  to 
collect,  arrange,  and  compare,  that  class  of  facts  which  alone 
(?)  can  form  the  basis  of  correct  conclusions  with  respect  to 
social  and  political  government.  •  ,  .  Its  peculiarity  is, 
that  it  proceeds  wholly  by  the  accumulation  and  comparison 
of  facts,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  kind  of  speculation.  .  .  . 
The  statist  commonly  prefers  to  employ  figures  and  tabular 
exhibitions."* 
STOICS  (from  orod,  a  porch).  —  Zeno  opened  a  school  at  Athens, 
in  the  "  variegated  porch,"  so  called  from  the  paintings  of 
Polygnotus,  with  which  it  was  adorned,  whence  his  adherents 
were  called  "  philosophers  of  the  porch."  —  Stoics.* 

" From  the  Tusculan  Questions"  says  Bentham,*  " I  learnt 
that  pain  is  no  evil.  Virtue  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  confer 
happiness  on  any  man  who  is  disposed  to  possess  it  on  these 
terms.    .    .    • 

"  This  was  the  sort  of  trash  which  a  set  of  men  used  to 
amuse  themselves  with  talking,  while  parading  backwards  and 
forwards  in  colonnades,  called  porches:  that  is  to  say,  the 
Stoics,  so  called  from  otod,  the  Greek  name  for  a  porch.  In 
regard  to  these,  the  general  notion  has  been,  that  compared 
with  our  cotemporaries  in  the  same  ranks,  they  were,  generally 
speaking,  a  good  sort  of  men ;  and  assuredly,  in  all  times, 
good  sort  of  men,  talking  all  their  lives  long  nonsense,  in  an 
endless  variety  of  shapes,  never  have  been  wanting ;  but  that 
from  talking  nonsense  in  this  or  any  other  shape,  they  or  their 
successors  have,  in  any  way  or  degree,  been  the  better,  this 
is  what  does  not  follow." 


*  Oodefroy  Achenwall  was  bom  at  Elblngen,  In  Prurala,  in  1719,  itodied  at  Jena, 
Halle,  and  Lelpsie,  established  blmeelf  at  Marburg  In  1746^  and  in  1748,  where  be  soon 
afterwards  obtained  a  chair.  He  was  distingaished  as  Professor  of  History  and  Statis- 
tics.   Dot  he  also  published  several  works  on  the  Law  of  Natnre  and  of  Nations. 

^  Upon  the  natnre  and  proTlnce  of  the  science  of  stati$tiei,  see  the  Introduction  to 
the  Jmtrnal  of  tfu  Ltmdan  StatuUcal  Soddy,  vol.  I.,  1839. 

*  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Mtthod  of  Obterv.  in  JMit,  chap.  5,  sect  10. 
«  Schwegler,  HUt.  qf  PhO^  p.  138. 

•i^eontol.,  vol.  i.,  p.  802. 
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Their  philoaophj  of  mind  may  be  judged  of  by  the  motto 
assigned  to  them  —  Nihil  est  in  inteUectu  nisi  prius  fuerit  in 
sensu.  Yet,  along  with  this,  they  held  that  the  mind  had  the 
power  of  framing  general  ideas,  but  these  were  derived  from 
experience.  Zeno  compared  the  hand  open  to  sensation ;  half 
closed  upon  some  object  to  judgment ;  fuUy  closed  upon  it  to 
^torfoota  xata3Jjftttxfi,  comprehensive  judgment,  or  synthesis 
of  judgment.  And  when  the  one  hand  grasped  the  other  to 
enable  it  to  hold  more  firmly,  this  was  universal  and  definitive 
synthesis  or  science.  In  physics  they  said  all  things  were 
made  of  cause  and  matter.  In  morals  their  maxim  was  "  to 
live  agreeably  to  nature."  Mind  ought  to  govern  matter. 
And  the  great  struggle  of  life  was,  to  lift  the  soul  above  the 
body,  and  the  evils  incident  to  it.  Their  two  great  rules  were 
6»izov  and  attix<^  —  sustine,  absiine^ 

Heinsius  (Dan.),  Philosophy  Sioica;*  Lipsius  (Justus), 
Manuduciio  ad  Sioicam  Phihsoph,;*  Gataker  (Thomas),  Dif- 
sertaiio  de  Disciplina  Sioica,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  An* 
ioninus,^ 
STTBJECT,  OBJECT^  SUBJECTIVE,  OBJECTIVE.  — "We 
frequently  meet,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  ''  with  a  distinction  between 
things  in  the  mind  and  things  external  to  the  mind.  The  powers, 
faculties,  and  operations  of  the  mind,  are  things  in  the  mind. 
Everything  is  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  of  which  the  mind  is  the 

subject Excepting  the  mind  itself  and  things  in 

iSie  mind,  all  other  things  are  said  to  be  external." 

By  the  term  subject  Dr.  Keidjoeant  substance,  that  to  which 
powers  belong  or  in  which  qualities  reside  or  inhere.  The 
distinction,  therefore,  which  he  takes  between  things  in  the 
mind  and  things  external  to  the  mind,  is  equivalent  to  that 
which  is  expressed  among  continental  writers  by  the  ego  and 
the  non  ego,  or  «e(/*and  not  self.  The  mind  and  things  in  the 
mind  constitute  the  ego.  "  All  other  things,"  says  Dr.  Roid, 
"  are  said  to  be  external."     They  constitute  the  non  ego., 

''In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  suljective  denotes  what  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  thinking  subject,  the  ego;  objective,  what  be- 
longs to  the  object  of  thought,  the  non  ego"^ 

•  DieL  da  Saenea  PJulotcph.  "  4to,  Leyd.,  1S27. 
■  4to,  Antw.,  1664.                                                            *  4U>,  Cunb.,  1M3. 

•  Sir  W.  HamUtoD,  Diteuttifmi,  IiOnd.,  8to,  1863,  p.  5^  note. 
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"The  subject  is  properly,  id  in  quo;  the  object,  id  eirca  quod. 
Hence,  in  paychological  language,  th||L^^^_ absolutely  is  the 
mind  that  knows  or  thinks,  i.  e.,  the^mmcH^onsitlered  as  the 
subject  of  knowledge  or  thought — the  oljtct,  that  which  is 
known  or  thought  about.  The  adjectives  subjective  and  ofr- 
jedive  are  convenient,  if  not  indispensfible  expressions."  * 

Sir  \Vlll.  Hamilton'  explains  how  these  terms  should  have 
come  into  common  use  in  mental  philosophy. 

*'  All  knowledge  is  a  relation,  a  relation  between  that  which 
knows  (in  scholastic  language,  the  subject  in  which  knowledge 
inheres)  and  that  which  is  known  (in  scholastic  language,  the 
otject  about  which  knowledge  is  conversant) ;  and  the  contents 
of  every  act  of  knowledge  are  made  up  of  elements,  and  regu- 
lated by  laws,  proceeding  partly  from  its  ol(;eci  and  partly  from 
its  subject.  Now,  philosophy  proper  is  principally  and  primarily 
the  science  of  knowledge — its  first  and  most  important  problem 
being  to  determine.  What  can  we  know?  that  is,  what  are  the 
conditions  of  Our  knowing,  whether  these  lie  in  the  nature  of 
the  object,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  su^e^istl  ^owlcdge. 

"  But  philosophy  being  the  science  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
science  of  knowledge  supposing,  in  its  most  fundamental  and 
thorough -going  analysis,  the  distinction  of  the  sultject  and 
cit^ect  of  knowledge ;  it  is  evident  that  to  philosophy  (he  subject 
of  knowledge  would  be  by  pre-eminence,  the  subject,  and  the 
otifect  of  knowledge,  the  objects  It  was  therefore  natural  that 
the  object  and  objective,  the  subject  and  subjective,  should  be 
employed  by  philosophers  as  simple  terms,  compendiously  to 
denote  the  grand  discrimination,  about  which  philosophy  was 
constantly  employed,  and^  which  no  others  could  be  found  so 
precisely  and  promptly  to  express." 

For  a  disquisition  on  subject,  see  Tappan.* — V,  Objectiyb. 
STTBJECTinSlC  is  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  that  all  human  know- 
ledge is  merely  relative ;  or  rather  that  we  cannot  prove  it 
to  be  absolute.  According  to  him,  we  cannot  objectify  the 
subjective;  that  is,  we  cannot  prove  that  what  appears  true  to 

«  BIr  Will.  Hamilton,  ReicPt  Works,  pu  221,  nota. 

•  In  note  B  to  BeWt  Works,  p.  108. 

•  Log.,  aect  4. 
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XLS  must  appear  true  to  all  intelligent  beings ;  or  that  with 
different  faculties  what  now  appears  true  to  us  might  not 
appear  true.  But  to  call  our  knowledge  relative  is  merely 
calling  it  human  or  proportioned  to  the  faculties  of  a  man ; 
just  as  the  knowledge  of  angels  may  be  called  angelic.  Our 
knowledge  may  be  admitted  to  be  relative  to  our  faculties  of 
apprehending  it ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  less  certain.^ 
SUBLIME  (The). — "  In  reflecting  on  th^  circumstances  by  which 
iuhlimiiy  in  its  primitive  sense  is  specifically  distinguished, 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  that  it  carries  the  thoughts  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  great  and  universal 
law  of  terrestrial  gravitation  operates."  ■ 

A  sense  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  reflex  senses  belonging  to  man.  It  is  different  from 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  though  closely  allied  to  it.  Beauty 
charms,  sublimity  moves  us,  and  is  often' accompanied  with  a 
feeling  resembling  fear,  while  beauty  rather  attracts  and 
draws  us  towards  it. 

There  is  a  sublim€  in  nattire,  as  in  the  ocean  or  the  thunder 
— ^in  moral  action,  as  in  deeds  of  daring  and  self-denial — and 
in  artf  as  in  statuary  and  painting,  by  which  what  is  sublime 
in  nature  and  in  moral  character  is  represented  and  idealized. 

Kant  has  accurately  analyzed  our  feelings  of  sublimity  and 
beauty  in  his  Critique  du  Judgment;  Cousin,  Sur  le  Beau,  le 
Vrai,  et  le  Bon ;  Burke,  Oa  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful;  Addison.' 
Dr.  Parr  addressed  an  Essay  on  the  Sublime  to  D.  Stewart. 
SVBSISTENTIA  is  a  substantial  mode  added  to  a  singular  nature, 
and  constituting  a  suppoaiium  along  with  it.  It  means,  1.  The 
thing  itself,  the  suppositum ;  hence  we  call  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity  three  hypostases  or  subsistences,  2.  The  mode 
added  to  the  singular  nature  to  complete  its  existence ;  this  is 
the  metaphysical  sense.    3.  The  act  of  existing  per  se. 

"  Subsistentia  est  *  substantias  completio;*  qua  carent  rerum 
naturalium  partes  a  reliquis  dimilsce.  Subsistens  dicUur  sup- 
positum aut  hypostasis.  Persona  est  suppositum  rations  prce- 
dUum."* 

>  ReiePt  Workiy  by  Sir  W.HuiiiltDn,  ]».  618. 

*  Stewart,  PhO.  Estayt,  Euajf  on  Vu  SubUme, 

*  SpedeOor,  vol.  tL  -*  HntehMOD,  Mdapkyt^  pwi  1,  eap.  &. 
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STTBSTAN CE  is  '*  that  which  is  and  abides." 

It  may  be  derived  from  suhsisUns  {pit  per  ae  subsUtens),  that 
-which  subsists  of  or  by  itself;  or  from  suhstans  (id  quod  sulh 
siat),  that  which  lies  under  qualities  —  the  vnmctCfuvw  of  the 
Greeks.  But  in  Qreek,  substance  is  denoted  by  oicta — so  that 
which  truly  is,  or  essence,  seems  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of 
substance.  It  is  opposed  to  accident;  of  which  Aristotle  has 
said '  that  you  can  scarcely  predicate  of  it  that  it  is  anything. 
So  also  Augustine'  derives  sitbsianee  from  suhsistendo  rather 
than  from  substando,  *'Sicut  ab  eo  qitod  est  esse,  appellaiur 
essentia ;  iia  ab  eo  quod  est  subsistere,  substantiam  dicimtts" 
But  Locke  prefers  the  derivation  from  substando.  He  says:'. 
**  The  idea,  then,  wo  have,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  sub- 
stance, being  nothing  but  the  supposed  but  unknown  support 
of  thtoe  qualities  we  find  existing,  which  we  imagine  cannot 
subsist,  sine  re  substanie,  without  something  to  support  them, 
we  call  that  support  substantia;  which,  according  to  the  true 
import  of  the  word,  is,  in  plain  English,  standing  under  or 
upholding." 

Dr.  Hampden^  has  said,  ^* Substance,  in  its  logical  and  meta- 
physical sense,  is  that  nature  of  a  thing  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  remain  when  every  other  nature  is  removed  or  ab- 
stracted from  it — ^the  ultimate  point  in  analysing  the  complex 
idea  of  any  object.  Accident  denotes  all  those  ideas  which  the 
analysis  excludes  as  not  belonging  to  the  mere  being  or  nature 
of  the  object." 

Substance  has  been  defined,  ens  per  se  existens;  and  accident, 
ais  existens  non  in  se  sed  in  alio. 

Our  first  idea  of  substance  is  probably  derived  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  self —  the  conviction  that,  while  our  sensations, 
thoughts,  and  purposes  are  changing,  ire  continue  the  same. 
We  see  bodies  also  remaining  the  same  as  to  quantity  or  ex- 
tension, while  their  colour  and  figure,  their  state  of  motion  or 
of  rest,  may  be  changed. 

Substances,  it  has  been  said,  are  either  jprtmary,  that  is,  sin- 
gular, individual  substances;  or  secondary,^  that  is  genera  and 

>  MOaphyg^  lib.  tII.  •  De  Trinitaie,  libw  rH^  c  4. 

*  Euay  on  Hum.  Vnderttand.f  book  U.,  ch.  23.  *  BampUm  Leei^  tU.,  p.  337. 

•  HaurMu  {PhiL  SchoUuL,  torn.  I.,  p.  00%  mjB  that  what  has  been  eaUed  ueond  jufr* 
«eafioe  I«  Joft  one  of  iU  moOet  or  a  ipeeka. 
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species  of  substance,    SuhHanees  have  also  been  divided  into 
complete  add  incomplete,  finite  and  infinite^  &c.    But  these  are 
rather  divisions  of  being.    Substance  may,  however,  be  pro- 
perly divided  into  matter  and  spirit,  or  that  which  is  extended 
and  that  which  thinks. — K  Esssxcx. 
Substance  (The  Prinoiple  of)  denotes  that  law  of  the  haman 
mind  by  which  every  quality  or  mode  of  being  is  referred  to  a 
substance.   In  everything  which  we  perceive  or  can  imagine  as 
existing,  we  distinguish  two  parts,  qualities  variable  and  mul- 
tiplied, and  a  being  one  and  identical ;  and  these  two  are  so 
united  that  we  cannot  separate  them  in  our  intelligence,  nor 
think  of  qualities  without  a  svbsiance.    Memory  recalls  to 
us  the  many  modes  of  our  mind ;  but  amidst  all  these  modes 
wo  believe  ourselves  to  be  the  same  individual  being.    So  in 
the  world  aroiind  us  the  phenomena  are  continually  varying ; 
but  we  believe  that  these  phenomena  are  produced  by  causes 
which  remain,  as  substances,  the  same?    And  as  we  know  our- 
selves to  be  the  causes  of  our  own  acts,  and  to  be  able  to 
change  the  modes  of  our  own  mind,  so  we  believe  the  changes 
of  matter  to  be  produced  by  causes  which  belong  to  the  sub- 
stance of  it.    And  underlying  all  causes,  whether  of  finite 
mind  or  matter,  we  conceive  of  one  universal  and  absolute  cause, 
one  substance,  in  itself  persistent  and  upholding  all  things. 
STJBSUMFTIOH  (sub,  under ;  sumo,  to  take).  —  '*  When  we  are 
able  to  comprehend  why  or  how  a  thing  is,  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  that  thing  is  not  a  primary  datum  of  conscious- 
ness, but  a  subsumption  under  the  cognition  or  belief  which 
affords  its  reason.''  ^ 

To  subsume  is  to  place  any  one  cognition  under  another 
as  belonging  to  it.  In  the  judgment,  "  all  horses  are  animals,'^ 
the  conception  *'  horses"  is  subsumed  under  that  of  '*  animals.'' 
The  minor  proposition  is  a  subsumption  under  the  major  when 
it  is  placed  first.  Thus,  if  one  were  to  say,  *^  No  man  is  wise 
in  all  things,"  and  another  to  respond,  "  But  you  are  a  man," 
this  proposition  is  a  subsumption  under  the  former.  And  the 
major  being  assumed  ex  concesso,  and  the  minor  subsumed  as 
evidence,  the  conclusion  follows,  "You  are  not  wise  in  all 
things." 

>  Sir  WiU.  nuaUton,  BsUPt  Work$,  note  A. 
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8TTCCE68I0N.  —  "By  reflecting  on  the  appearance  of  various 
ideas  one  after  another  in  our  understanding,  we  get  the  notion 
of  succession"  *  He  traces  our  notion  of  duration  or  time  to 
the  same  origin ;  or  rather  lie  confounds  succession  and  dura^ 
Hon,  the  measure  with  the  thing  measured.  According  to 
Cousin  and  others,  the  notion  of  time  is  logically  antecedent 
and  necessary  tO  the  notion  of  succession.  Events  take  place 
in  time,  as  bodies  exist  in  space.  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
time  is  not  an  empirical  notion,  but  like  space,  a  form  of  the 
sensibility.  —  V,  Duration,  Timb. 

STTFFICIENT  REASON  (Doctrine  of).  —  "  Of  the  principle  of 
the  sufficient  retuon,  the  following  account  is  given  by  Leib- 
nitz, in  his  controversial  correspondence  with  Dr.  Clarke: 
—  *  The  great  foundation  of  mathematics  is  the  principle  of 
contradiction  or  identity;  that  is,  that  a  proposition  cannot  be 
true  and  false  at  the  same  time.  Bui,  in  order  to  proceed 
from  mathematics  to  natural  philosophy,  another  principle  is 
requisite  (as  I  haT#  observed  in  my  Theodicaa),  I  mean,  the 
principle  of  the  sufficient  reason;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
nothing  happens  without  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  rather 
than  otherwise.  And,  accordingly,  Archimedes  was  obliged, 
in  his  book  De  EquilibinOf  to  take  for  granted,  that  if  there 
be  a  balance,  in  which  everything  is  alike  on  both  sides,  and 
if  equal  weights  are  hung  on  the  two  ends  of  that  balance, 
the  whole  will  be  at  rest.  It  is  because  no  reckon  can  ba 
given  why  one  side  should  weigh  down  rather  than  the  other. 
Now  by  this  single  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason^  may  be 
demonstrated  the  being  of  a  God,  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
metaphysics  or  natural  theology ;  and  even,  in  some  measure, 
those  physical  truths  that  are  independent  of  mathematics, 
such  as  the  dynamical  principles,  or  the  principles  of  forces.' "' 
— V,  Reason  (Detxrxinino). 

The  principle  of  sufficient  reason  as  a  law  of  thought  is 
stated  by  logicians  thus  —  "  Every  judgment  we  accept  must 
rest  upon  a  sufficient  ground  or  reason."  From  this  law  follow 
such  principles  as  these :  —  1.  Granting  the  reason,  we  must 
grant  what  follows  from  it.  On  this,  syllogistic  inference 
depends.    2.  If  all  the  consequents  are  held  to  bo  true,  the 

■  Lorke,  E$$ajf  on  Bum.  Dndcntand.,  b.  U^  eh.  14. 
*  B9C  JMd,  AcL  /\wi.,  ccsay  Ir^  chap.  9. 
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reason  must  be  true.  3.  If  we  reject  the  consequent  we  must 
reject  the  reason.  4.  If  we  admit  the  consequent,  we  do  not 
of  necessity  admit  the  reason,  as  there  may  be  other  reasons 
or  causes  of  the  same  effect. 

Thomson,  OtiUine  of  Laws  of  Thought,*    But  according  to 
Mr.  Mansel*'  "  The  principle  of  suffieietU  reason  is  no  law  of 
thought,  but  only  the  statement  that  every  act  of  thought 
must  be  goremed  by  some  law  or  other." 
STTOOESTION  (suggero^  to  bear  <fr  place  under,  to  prompt). 

''It  is  the  received  doctrine  of  philosophers,  that  ourno- 
tions  of  relations  can  only  be  got  by  comparing  the  related 
ideas :  but  it  is  not  by  having  first  the  notions  of  mind  and 
sensation  and  then  comparing  them  together,  that  we  perceive 
the  one  to  have  the  relation  of  a  subject  or  substratum,  and 
the  other  that  of  an  act  or  operation:  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
the  related  things,  viz.,  sensation,  suggests  to  us  both  the 
correlate  and  the  relation. 

''  I  b^  leave  to  make  use  of  the  word  suggestion^  because  I 
know  not  one  more  proper,  to  express  a  power  of  the  mind, 
which  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  philoso- 
phers, and  to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  simple  notions  which 
are  neither  impressions  nor  ideas,  as  well  as  many  original 
principles  of  belief."* 

To  this  power  Br.  Reid  refers  our  natural  judgments  or 
principles  of  common  sense.  Mr.  Stewart^  has  expressed  sur- 
prise that  Reid  should  have  apologised  for  introducing  a  word 
which  had  already  been  employed  by  Berkeley,  to  denote 
those  intimations  which  are  the  results  of  experience  and 
habit.  And  Sir  W.  Hamilton'  has  shown  that  in  the  more 
extensive  sense  of  B«id  the  word  had  been  used  by  TertuUian ; 
who,  speaking  of  the  universal  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
has  said,'  ^^Nalura  pUraque  suggeruntur,  quasi  de  publico 
sensu  quo  animam  Deus  ditare  dignatus  est" 

The  word  suggestion  is  much  used  in  the  philosophy  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  a  sense  nearly  the  same  as  that  as- 
signed to  association,  by  other  philosophers.    He  calls  judg- 

>  p.  29(1  •  FroUffmn.  Log.,  p.  198. 

*  Reid,  Enquiry,  di.  S;  i.  7.  *  Dintrt^  p.  167,  second  ad. 

*  Reid*8  Work$,  p.  8,  note.  *  JM  Animc^  c  2. 
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ment,  relative  anggesiion,  Hutcheson'  saySi  ^*  Seiisua  ett  in- 
iemus  qui  suggerit  prcecipiie  iniellediones  ptiras;  quce  eonsci- 
eniia,  atU  refleciendi  vis  diciiur"  It  is  not  so  properly  con- 
sciousness or  reflection  which  gives  the  new  ideas,  but  rather 
the  occasion  on  which  these  ideas  are  suggcste4«  It  is  when 
we  are  conscious  and  reflect  on  one  thing,  some  other  thing 
related  to  it,  but  not  antecedently  thought,  is  suggested, 

Looke*  said,  **  Simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  know- 
ledge, are  suggested  and  furnislied  to  the  mind  only  by  those 
two  ways  mentioned  above,  viz.,  Sensation  and  Reflection. 
Cumberland*  had  said  before  him,  **Uir6biq\ie  inieUigimus 
proposiiiones  quasdam  itnmutahilis  veriiaiis.  Hvjusmodi  cUi- 
quot  veritaUs  a  rerum  hominumque  ruUura  meniilms  humanis 
necessario  suggeri,  hoc  est  quod  a  nobis  affirmatuy,  hoc  idem 
ab  adversariis  non  minus  diserte  denegatur," 

SUICIDE  (sui  and  e(edesy  self-murder)  is  the  voluntary  taking 
away  of  one's  own  life.  The  Stoics  thought  it  was  not  wrong 
to  do  so,  when  the  pains  and  inconveniences  of  our  lot  ex- 
ceeded its  enjoyments  and  advantages.  But  the  command, 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  forbids  suicide  as  well  as  homicide.  It 
is  contrary  to  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature, 
that  of  self-preservation — and  at  variance  with  the  submission 
which  we  owe  to  God,  and  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us  to- 
wards our  fellow-creatures.  All  the  apologies  that  can  be 
offered  for  it  are  futile. 

Aristotle;^  Hermann,  DisputcUio  de  AuiocJieiria  et  phUoso* 
phiee  et  ex  legibus  liomanis  considercUa  ;^  Madame  de  StaSl, 
Reflexions  sur  le  Suicide ;  Stoeudlin,  Hist,  des  Opinions  et  des 
Doctrines  sur  le  Suicide;*  Tissot,  Manie  du  Suicide;  Adams, 
On  Self-murder;  Donne,  Biaihanatos, 

SUPERSTITION  (so  called,  according  to  Lucretius,  quod  sU 
supersiantium  rerum,  i.  e.,  codestium  et  dimnai-um  quce  supra 
nos  stantf  nimis  et  superfluus  iimory  Aulus  Gellius,^)  is  not 
an  '* excess  of  religion''  (at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  excess),  "  as  if  any  one  could  have  too  much  of  true 


'  Log.  Oampend.,  cap.  1.  •  £ssay  on  Hum.  Undeniand.,  b.  il.,  ch.  2,  }  2. 

"  De  L^gg.  Nai.^  c.  i.,  aect  1.  «  Eihic^  lib.  iii.,  cup.  7,  Ub.  t^  ch».  H. 

•  4to,  L«ip«.,  1809.  •  8to,  Qoettiog.,  lS2i. 
'  NwA.  AUie.,  lib.  10. 
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religion,  but  any  misdirection  of  religious  feeling;  mani- 
fested either  in  showing  religious  veneration  or  regard  to 
objects  which  deserve  none;  that  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  worship  of  false  gods ;  or,  in  the  assignment  of  such  a 
degree,  or  such  a  kind  of  religious  veneration  to  any  object, 
as  that  object,  though  worthy  of  some  reverence,  does  not 
deserve ;  or  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  through  the  me- 
dium of  improper  rites  and  ceremonies/' ' 

**  Superstition,''  says  Dr.  Hartley,  "  may  be  defined  a  mis- 
taken opinion  concerning  tlie  severity  and  punishments  of 
God,  magnifying  these  in  respect  to  ourselves  or  others.  It 
may  arise  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  from  bodily  indisposition,  or 
from  erroneous  reasoning." 

SVPBA-NATUBALISIC  (supra,  above ;  naiura,  nature)  is  the 
doctrine  that  in  nature  there  are  more  than  physical  causes  in 
operation,  and  that  in  religion  we  have  the  guidance  not 
merely  of  reason  but  of  revelation.  It  is  thus  opposed  to 
Naturalism  and  to  Rationalism  —  q.  v.  In  Germany,  where 
the  word  originated,  the  principal  Supra-naturaHsts  are  Tho- 
luck,  Hengstenberg,  Guericke,  &o. 

8TLL0OISM  {(nMjoyiOfMi,  a  putting  together  of  judgments,  or 
propositions  or  reasonings). 

This  word  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  in  the  sense  of 
judging  or  reasoning ;  but  not  in  the  technical  sense  assigned 
to  it  by  Aristotle. 

According  to  Aristotle,'  "  a  syllogism  is  a  speech  (or  enun- 
ciation) (xoyo$)  in  which  certain  things  (the  premises)  being 
supposed,  something  different  from  what  is  supposed  (the  con- 
clusion) follows  of  necessity;  and  this  solely  in  virtue  of  the 
suppositions  themselves." 

' '  A  syllogism  is  a  combination  of  two  j  udgments  necessitating 
a  third  judgment  as  the  consequence  of  their  mutual  relation."* 
Euler  likened  the  syllogism  to  three  concentric  circles,  of 
which  the  first  contained  the  second,  which  in  its  turn  con- 
tained the  third.  Thus,  if  A  be  predicable  of  all  B,  and  B 
of  all  0,  it  follows  necessarily  that  .A  is  also  predicable  of  G. 

*  Wbately,  On  BaooUf  p.  155. 

^  Prior.  Analytf  lib.  L,  cap.  1,  acci  7. 

*  Mantel,  Prolegom.  Log,y  p.  61. 
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In  a  sylloffism,  the  first  two  proposilioiiB  are  called  the  |>re- 
mises;  because  they  are  the  things  premised  or  put  before; 
they  are  also  called  the  antecedents:  the  first  of  them  is  called 
the  mqfor  and  the  second  the  minor.  The  third  proposition, 
which  contains  the  thing  to  be  proved,  is  called  the  con- 
elusion  or  consequent:  and  the  particle  which  unites  the 
conclusion  with  the  premises  is  called  the  consequeniia  or  con- 
sequenced 

In  a  syllogism^  ^*  the  conclusion  haying  two  terms,  a  subject 
and  a  predicate,  its  predicate  is  called  the  major  term,  and  its 
subject  the  minor  term .  In  order  to  prove  the  conclusion,  each 
of  its  terms  is,  in  the  premises,  compared  with  the  third  term, 
called  the  middle  term.  By  this  means  one  of  the  premises 
will  have  for  its  two  terms  the  m^jor  term  and  the  middle 
term ;  and  this  premise  is  called  the  major  premise,  or  the 
major  proposition  of  the  syllogism.  The  other  premise  must 
have  for  its  two  terms  the  minor  term  and  the  middle  term ; 
and  it  is  called  the  minor  proposition.  Thus  the  syllogism 
consists  of  three  propositions,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
the  mqjor,  the  minor,  and  the  conclusion;  and  although  each  of 
these  has  two  terms,  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  yet  there  are 
only  three  difierent  terms  in  all.  The  major  term  is  always  the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion,  and  is  also  either  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  the  m%jor  proposition.  The  minor  term  is  always 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  and  is  also  either  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  the  minor  proposition.    The  middle  term  never 

ETerj  Tirtue  Is  laudabl»; 
Diligence  is  a  virtue; 
Wherefore  dlligenoe  la  UndaUe. 
**Tlie  two  former  propositions  are  the  prtmUa  or  anUetdadt,  the  last  is  the  ooiMfw- 
ston  or  conteqwenti  and  the  particle  wherefore  is  the  ooniequiUdia  or  cmteqwrnet, 
''The  conuqwent  may  be  true  and  the  conKquenot  fiilse. 
"What  has  parts  is  diTislble; 
The  human  soul  has  parts; 
Hilierelbre  the  human  soul  is  diTisible. 
<*  The  comeq^umt  mxy  be  true  although  the  omuequeMce  It  falaa. 
»Antiehrtst  will  be  powerftil, 
Therefore  he  will  be  Imptoas 
«  His  Impiety  wQl  not  flow  ftom  his  power." 
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enters  into  the  oonclusion,  bat  stands  in  both  premises,  either 
in  the  position  of  subject  or  of  predicate/'^ 

According  to  the  yarious  positions  which  the  middle  term 
may  have  in  the  premises,  syllogisms  are  said  to  be  of  various 
Jlgtires.  And  as  all  the  possible  positions  of  the  middle  term 
are  only  four,  the  regular  figures  of  the  syllogisms  are  also  four ; 
and  a  syllogism  is  said  to  be  drawn  in  the  first,  second,  third, 
or  fourth ^^rc  according  to  the  position  of  its  middle  term. 

There  is  another  diyision  of  syllogisms  according  to  their 
moods.  The  mood  of  a  syllogism  is  determined  by  the  qualUy 
and  quantity  of  the  propositions  of  which  it  consists.  ThM« 
are  sixty-four  moods  possible  in  every  figure.  And  the  theory 
of  the  syllogism  requires  that  we  show  what  are  the  par^ 
ticular  moods  in  each  figure,  which  do  or  do  not  form  a  just 
and  conclusive  syllogism.  The  legitimate  moods  of  the  first 
figure  are  demonstrated  from  the  axiom  called  Dictum  de  omni 
et  de  nuUo.  The  legitimate  moods  of  the  other  j^^rM  are 
proved  by  reducing  them  to  some  mood  of  the  first' 

According  to  the  different  kinds  of  propositions  employed 
in  forming  them,  syllogisms  are  divided  into  Categorical  and 
Hypothetical.  Categorical  syllogisms  are  divided  into  Pure 
and  Modal.  Hypothetical  syllogisms  into  Conditional  and 
Disjunctive. 

In  the  Categorical  syllogism,  the  two  premisses  and  the  con- 
clusion are  all  categorical  propositions. 

One  premiss  of  a  conditional  syllogism  is  a  conditional  pro- 
position ;  the  other  premiss  is  a  categorical  proposition,  and 
either  asserts  the  antecedent  or  denies  the  consequent.  In 
the  former  case,  which  is  called  the  modus  ponens,  the  conclu- 
sion infers  the  truth  of  the  consequent;  in  the  latter  case, 
which  is  called  the  modus  ioUens,  the  conclusion  infers  the 
falsity  of  the  antecedent.  The  general  forms  of  these  two 
cases  are,  "  If  A  is,  B  is ;  but  A  is,  therefore  B  is ;  and  if  A 
is,  B  is  not ;  but  B  is,  therefore  A  is  not."  '*  If  what  we  learn 
from  the  Bible  is  true,  we  ought  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come ;  but  what  we  learn  from  the  Bible  is  true,  therefore  we 
ought  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  jcome." 

>  Uttid,  AecowU  </  ArittoO^t  Loffie^  chip.  3,  aoct  2. 

>  Christian  Wolf,  Smaller  Logic,  ch.  6. 
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In  the  DiajunctiYe  syllogism,  we  commence  with  &  disjono- 
tive  judgment,  and  proceed  either  by  asserting  the  truth  of 
one  member  of  the  division,  and  thence  inferring  the  falsity 
of  all  the  rest,  which  is  called  the  modus  ponens,  or  else  by 
asserting  the  falsity  of  all  the  members  but  one,  and  hence 
inferring  the  truth  of  that  one,  which  latter  method  is  called 
the  modus  ioUens,  The  general  form  of  these  two  cases  will 
be,  '*  Either  A  is,  or  B  is,  or  0  is ;  but  A  is ;  therefore  nei- 
ther 6  is,  nor  C  is."  And  *'  Either  A  is,  or  B  is,  or  0  is ;  but 
neither  6  is,  nor  G  is ;  therefore  A  is/'  Either  the  Pope  is 
•  infallible,  or  there  is  at  least  one  great  error  in  the  Romish 
Church ;  but  the  Pope  is  not  infallible,  therefore  there  is  at 
least  one  great  error  in  the  Romish  Church.' 

Locke,  Essay  on  Hum.    Understand,;*  Aldrich,  Wallis, 
Watts,  and  other  authors  on  Logic. 
BTMBOl.— F.  Myth. 

STKPATHT  (<tvfirtd$fta,  fellow-feeling). 

**  This  mutual  affection  which  the  Greeks  call  sympathy ^ 
tendeth  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  man  alone."* 

'*  These  sensitive  cogitations  are  not  pure  actions  springing 
from  the  soul  itself,  but  compassion  (sympathy)  with  the 
body,"* 

"  Pity  and  compassion  are  words  appropriated  to  signify  our 
fellow-feeling  witii  the  sorrow  of  others.  Sympathy,  though 
its  meaning  was,  perhaps,  originally  the  same,  may  now,  how- 
ever, without  much  impropriety,  be  made  use  of  to  denote 
our  fellow-feeling  with  any  other  passion  whatever."* 

Sympathy  with  sorrow  or  suffering  is  compassion;  sympathy 
with  joy  or  prosperity  is  congratulation, — V,  Antipathy. 
STNCATEGOBEMATIC.— F.  Categokematic. 
BTVCEETISM  {(twxprjti.iSfMi,  from  aw,-  together,  and  xpi^C^tA, 
to  behave  like  a  Cretan).  —  "The  Cretans  are  herein  very 
observable,  who,  being  accustomed  to  frequent  skirmishes 
and  fights,  as  soon  as  they  were  over,  were  reconciled  and 


>  Solly.  SyO.  of  Ifgic  "  B.  ir^  cbap.  17. 

"  Holland,  PUny\  b.  zz.,  Proem. 

*  Cudworth,  JvMnut,  Uor^  book  Ul.,  oh&p.  1,  p.  18. 

•  Bmltb,  Thtory  qf  Mar.  ScnLt  part  L,  sect  1. 
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went  together.  And  this  was  it  which  thej  commonly  called 
a  Synereiism.^ 

Syncretiam  is  opposed  to  EcUdicism  in  philosophy.  EcUe- 
iieism  (q»v,)  while  it  takes  from  various  systems,  does  so  on 
the  principle  that  the  parts  so  taken,  when  brought  together, 
have  a  kind  of  congruity  and  consistency  with  one  another. 
Syncretism  is  the  jt^mbling  together  of  different  systems  or 
parts  of  systems,  without  due  regard  to  their  being  consistent 
with  one  another.  It  is  told  of  a  Roman  consul  that,  when  he 
arrived  in  Greece  he  called  before  him  the  philosophers  of  the 
different  schools,  and  generously  offered  to  act  as  moderator 
between  them.  Something  of  the  same  kind  was  proposed  by 
Charles  y.'  in  reference  to  the  differences  between  Protestants 
and  Papists;  as  if  philosophy,  and  theology  which  is  the 
highest  philosophy,  instead  of  being  a  search  after  truth,  were 
a  mere  matter  of  diplomacy  or  compromise — a  playing  at  pro* 
tocols.  But  Syncretism  does  not  necessarily  aim  at  the  recon- 
ciling of  the  doctrines  which  it  brings  together ;  it  merely 
places  them  in  juxtaposition. 

Philo  of  Alexandria  gave  the  first  example  of  syncretism, 
in  trying  to  unite  the  Oriental  philosophy  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Gnostics  tried  the  same  thing  with  the  doo- 
trines  of  the  Christian  religion.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  George  Calixtus,  a  German  theologian, 
attempted  to  set  down  in  one  common  creed  the  belief  of  the 
Papists  and  the  Protestants ;  but  succeeded  only  in  irritating 
both.  To  him  and  his  partisans  the  name  Syncretist  seems  to 
have  been  first  applied.*  Similar  efforts  were  made  to  unite 
the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  with  those  of  Descartes.  And 
the  attempts  which  have  frequently  been  made  to  reconcile 
the  discoveries  of  geology  with  the  cosmogony  of  Moses, 
deserve  no  name  but  that  of  syncretism^  in  the  sense  of  its 
being  '*  a  mixing  together  of  things  which  ought  to  be  kept 


*  PlaUreh,  Of  Brotherly  Lovt. 

*  After  hU  retiriag  from  th«  toili  of  empiro,  Obarlet  T.  employod  hii  leiiuro  In  oon- 
•traetlng  tlino-pioces,  ftnd  on  experiencing  the  dlffleulty  of  making  their  moTemnita 
^ynehronona,  be  Is  Mid  to  hare  exdaimed,  in  reftircnoe  to  the  attempt  to  reconcile  Pro- 
tostante  and  Papists,  "  How  could  I  dream  of  making  two  great  bodies  of  bmb  think 
•like  when  I  cannot  mak*  two  docks  to  go  aUkel" 

*  BmWaikh^M  MrodvcUmio  Cbnirwersia  qf  Luthmm  Churth, 
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distinct.''  On  the  evils  of  syncretism,  see  Sewell,^  who  quotes 
as  against  it  the  text,  Deut.  zxii.  9,  *'Thou  shaU  not  sow  thy 
vineyard  wiih  diners  seedsyl  &c. 

STNDERESIS  [ow  huu^,  to  divide,  to  tear  asunder)  was  used 
to  denote  the  state  of  conviction  or  remorse  in  which  the 
mind  was  when  comparing  what  it  had  done  with  what  it 
ought  to  have  done.' 

STNEIDESIS  (tfwc&d97<5i$,  joint  knowledge;  from  ^  and  dhia), 
—  Conscience,  as  giving  knowledge  of  an  action  in  reference 
to  the  law  of  right  and  wrong,  was  called  the  Witness  who 
accused  or  excused.  The  operations  of  conscience  were  repre- 
sented by  the  three  members  of  a  syllogism ;  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  law,  the  second  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  the  third  the  decision  of  the  judge.  But  conscience 
not  only  pronounces  sentence;  it  carries  its  sentence  into 
effect. — F.  SrNDERESis. 

He  who  has  transgressed  any  of  the  rules  of  which  con- 
science is  the  repository,  is  punished  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  mind.  He  who  has  obeyed  these  rules,  is  acquitted  and 
rewarded  by  feelings  of  complacency  and  self-approbation.  — 
F.  Synteresis. 

STVTEEESIS  (wi't'jypjjtft^  the  conservatory;  from  (w^fi^piw). — 
Conscience,  considered  as  the  repository  of  those  rules,  or 
general  maxims,  which  are  regarded  as  first  principles  in 
morals,  was  called  by  this  name  among  the  early  Christian 
moralists,  and  was  spoken  of  as  the  law  or  lawgiver. 

SYNTHESIS  {(SwBtai^,  a  putting  together,  composition)  ''consists 
in  assuming  the  causes  discovered  and  established  as  princi- 
ples, and  by  them  explaining  the  phenomena  proceeding  from 
them  and  proving  the  explanation."' 

''  Every  synthesis  which  has  not  started  with  a  complete 
analysis  ends  at  a  result  which,  in  Greek,  is  called  hypotJiesis; 
instead  of  which,  if  synthesis  has  been  preceded  by  a  sufficient 
analysis,  the  synthesis  founded  upon  that  analysis  leads  to  a 
result  which  in  Greek  is  called  system.  The  legitimacy  of 
every  synViesis  is  directly  owing  to  the  exactness  of  analysis; 

>  ChrUL  MordU,  chap.  9. 

*  Aquinu,  Smyrna  Tltteiog^  pan  prima,  qiUMt  79,  artienloi  IS. 

*  Newton,  OpUct, 
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everj  system  which  is  merely  an  hypothesis  is  a  vain  sy^em ; 
every  MyiUheiU  which  has  not  been  preceded  by  analysis  is  a 
pure  imagination :  but  at  the  same  time  every  analysis  which 
does  not  aspire  to  a  synthesis  which  may  be  equal  to  it,  is  an 
analysis  which  halts  on  the  way.  On  the  one  hand,  synthesis 
without  analysis  gives  a  false  science;  on  the  other  hand, 
analysis  without  synthesis  gives  an  incomplete  science.  An 
incomplete  science  is  a  hundred  times  more  valuable  than  a 
false  science ;  but  neither  a  false  science  nor  an  incomplete 
science  is  the  ideal  of  science.  The  ideal  of  science,  the  ideal 
of  philosophy,  can  be  realized  only  by  a  method  which  com- 
bines the  two  processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis.'*^ — F.  Ana- 
lysis, Method,  Ststeh. 
SYSTEM  [avatfifia ;  from  awUtfjfUf  to  place  together)  is  a  full  and 
connected  view  of  all  the  truths  of  some  department  of  know- 
ledge. An  organized  body  of  truth,  or  truths  arranged  under 
one  and  the  same  idea,  which  idea  is  as  the  life  or  soul  which 
assimilates  all  those  truths.  No  truth  is  altogether  isolated. 
Every  truth  has  relation  to  some  other.  And  we  should  try 
to  unite  the  facts  of  our  knowledge  so  as  to  see  them  in  their 
several  bearings.  This  we  do  when  we  frame  them  into  a 
system.  To  do  so  legitimately  we  must  begin  by  analysis  and 
end  with  synthesis.  But  system  applies  not  only  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  to  the  objects  of  our  knowledge.  Thus  we  speak 
of  the  planetary  system,  the  muscular  system,  the  nervous 
system.  We  believe  that  the  order  to  which  we  would  reduce 
our  ideas  has  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  And  it  is 
this  belief  that  encourages  us  to  reduce  our  knowledge  of 
things  into  systematic  order.  The  doing  so  is  attended  with 
many  advantages.  At  the  same  time  a  spirit  of  systematizing 
may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  nature  that  it  can  be  useful  or  sound. 
Gondillac  has  a  Traits  des  Systemes,  in  which  he  traces  their 
causes  and  their  dangerous  consequences. 
System,  Eoonomy,  or  ConBtitntion.-— ''A  System,  Economy,  or 
Constitution,  is  a  one  or  a  whole,  made  up  of  several  parts, 
but  yet  that  the  several  parts  even  considered  as  a  whole  do 

*  Coiuin,  Bid.  Mod.  PhiL,  toI.  L,  pp.  277,  S78. 
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not  complete  the  idea,  unless  in  the  notion  of  a  whole  yon 
include  the  relations  and  respects  which  these  parts  have  to 
each  other.  Every  work,  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  is  a 
system  ;  and  as  every  particular  thing,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, is  for  some  use  or  purpose  out  of  and  beyond  itself, 
one  may  add  to  what  has  been  already  brought  into  tho 
idea  of  K' system,  its  conduciveness  to  this  one  or  more  ends. 
Let  us  instance  in  a  watch  —  suppose  the  several  parts  of  it 
taken  to  pieces,  and  placed  apart  from  each  other ;  let  a  man 
have  ever  so  exact  a  notion  of  these  several  parts,  unless  ho 
considers  the  respects  and  relations  which  they  have  to  each 
other,  he  will  not  have  anything  like  the  idea  of  a  watch. 
Suppose  these  several  parts  brought  together  and  any  how 
united :  neither  will  he  yet,  be  the  union  ever  so  dose,  have  an 
idea  which  will  bear  any  resemblance  to  that  of  a  watch.  But 
let  him  view  these  several  parts  put  together,  or  consider  them 
as  to  be  put  together  in  the  manner  of  a  watch ;  let  him  form 
a  notion  of  the  relations  which  these  several  parts  have  to  each 
other — ^all  conducive  in  their  respective  ways  to  this  purpose, 
showing  the  hour  of  the  day;  and  then  he  has  the  idea  of  a 
watch.  Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  inward  frame  of  man. 
Appetites,  passions,  affections,  and  the  principle  of  reflection, 
considered  merely  as  the  several  parte  of  our  inward  nature, 
do  not  give  us  an  idea  of  the  system  or  constitution  of  this 
nature ;  because  the  constitution  is  formed  by  somewhat  not 
yet  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  by  the  relations  which 
these  several  parts  have  to  each  other,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  authority  of  reflection  or  conscience.  It  is  from  consider- 
ing the  relations  which  the  several  appetites  and  passions  in 
the  inward  frame  have  to  each  other,  and,  above  all,  the 
supremacy  of  reflection  or  conscience,  that  we  get  the  idea  of 
the  system  or  constitution  of  human  nature.  And  from  the 
idea  itself  it  will  as  fully  appear,  that  this  our  nature,  t.  e., 
constitution,  is  adapted  to  virtue,  as  from  the  idea  of  a  watch 
it  appears  that  its  nature,  t. «.,  constitution  or  system,  is 
adapted  to  measure  time," ' — F.  Method,  Theory. 

*  Buder,  iVc/oce  to  Sermons. 
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TABULA  EASA  (a  tablet  made  smooth). — The  ancients  were  in 
use  to  write  upon  tablets  coTered  with  soft  wax,  on  which  the 
writing  was  traced  with  the  sharp  point  of  the  stylus,  or  iron 
pen.  When  the  writing  had  served  its  purpose,  it  was  effaced 
by  the  broad  end  of  the  stylus  being  employed  to  make  the 
wax  smooth.  The  tablet  was  then,  as  at  first,  tabula  rasa, 
ready  to  receive  any  writing  which  might  be  put  upon  it. 
In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  {q,  v.)  the  mind 
of  man  has  been  compared  to  a  tabula  rasa,  or  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  —  having  at  first  nothing  written  upon  it,  but 
ready  to  receive  what  may  be  inscribed  on  it  by  the  hand  of 
experience.  This  view  is  maintained  by  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  com- 
pares the  mind  to  a  book  all  written  over  within,  but  the 
leaves  of  which  are  closed,  till  they  are  gradually  opened  by 
the  hand  of  experience,  and  the  imprisoned  truths  or  ideas 
set  free.  Leibnitz,  speaking  of  the  difference  between  Locke 
and  him,  says:  —  "The  question  between  us  is  whether  the 
soul  in  itself  is  entirely  empty,  like  a  tablet  upon  which 
nothing  has  been  written  {tabula  rasa),  according  to  Aristotle,' 
•  and  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Hum,  Under,  (book  ii.,  ch.  1, 
sect  2) ;  and  whether  all  that  is  there  traced  comes  wholly 
from  the  senses  and  experience;  or  whether  the  soul  originally 
contains  the  principles  of  several  notions  and  doctrines,  which 
the  external  objects  only  awaken  upon  occasions,  as  I  believe 
with  Plato."  Professor  Sedgwick,  instead  of  likening  the 
mind  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  would  rather  liken  it  to  what 
in  the  art  of  dyeing  is  called  a  "  prepared  blank,"  that  is,  a 
piece  of  cloth  so  prepared  by  mordaunts  and  other  appliances, 
that  when  dipped  into  the  dyeing  vat  it  takes  on  the  colours 
intended,  and  comes  out  according  to  an  expected  pattern. 

"  The  soul  of  a  child  is  yet  a  white  paper  unscribbled  with 
observations  of  the  world,  wherewith,  at  length,  it  becomes  a 
blurred  note-book."  ^ 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  mind  be  a  blank  apart  from  the 
external  creation,  yet  how  elaborately  must  that  apparent 
blank  be  prepared,  when  by  simply  bringing  it  into  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  objective,  it  glows  with  colours  not  of  earth, 

'  De  Jnima,  lib.  ill.,  cap.  4,  sect  U. 
»  Bishop  Earle. 
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and  shows  that  from  the  first  it  had  been  written  oyer  with  a 
secret  writing  by  the  hand  of  God."  * 

TACT. — "By  tact  we  mean  an  inferior  degree  of  talent — a  skill 
or  adroitness  in  adapting  words  or  deeds  to  circumstances, 
involving,  of  course,  a  quick  perception  of  the  propriety  of 
circumstances.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  certain  degree  of  me- 
chanical skill." ' 

TALENT. — "By  talent,  in  its  distinctive  meaning,  we  understand 
the  power  of  acquiring  and  adroiUy  disposing  of  the  materials 
of  human  knowledge,  and  products  of  invention  in  their  already 
existing  forms,  without  the  infusion  of  any  new  enlivening 
spirit.  It  looks  no  farther  than  the  attainment  of  certain 
practical  ends,  which  experience  has  proved  attainable,  and 
the  dexterous  use  of  such  means  as  experience  has  proved  to 
be  efficient. 

"  Talejii  values  effort  in  the  light  of  practical  utility;  ffenius 
always  for  its  ovm  sake,  labours  for  the  love  of  labour.  Talent 
may  be  acquired.  .  .  .  Genius  always  belongs  to  the 
individual  character,  and  may  be  cultivated,  but  cannot  be 
acquired."  • 

**  Talent  describes  power  of  acquisition,  excellence  of  memory ; 

genius  describes  power  of  representation,  excellency  of  fancy ; 

ini^lect  describes  power  of  inference,  excellence  of  reason."* 

"  Talent  lying  in  the  understanding  is  often'inherited ;  genius 

being  the  action  of  reason  and  imagination,  rarely,  or  never."* 

TASTE  (POWEES,  OE  PETSTCIPLES  OP).- 

*<IIis  iaO^vl  mind  onjoyi 
Alike  th«  oomplieated  cbarmf,  which  glow 
Thro*  tho  wide  landscape."  — Cowper,  Fbwtr  qf  Udamonyt  b.  II. 

"  That  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  arc  capable  of  dis- 
cerning and  relishing  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  whatever 

is  excellent  in  the  fine  arts,  is  called  Taste Like 

the  taste  of  the  palate,  it  relishes  some  things,  is  disgusted 
with  others ;  with  regard  to  many,  is  indifferent  or  dubious ; 


<  narrif,  Man  Primeval,  chap.  8.  •  Moffat,  Study  of  JSsthetici,  p.  208. 

*  Ibid,  p.  204.  «  Taylor,  Synmymi, 

•  8.  T.  Coleridge. 
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and  is  coneiderablj  influenced  by  habit,  by  associations,  and 
by  opinion.     ... 

**  By  the  objects  of  Tasie,  I  mean  those  qualities  and  attri- 
butes of  things  which  are,  by  nature,  adapted  to  please  a  good 
taste..  Mr.  Addison'  and  Dr.  Akenside'  after  him,  has  re- 
duced them  to  three — to  wit,  Novelty,  Grandeur,  and  Beauty"^ 
— g.  ». 

The  best  definition  of  Taste  was  given  by  the  editor  of 
Spenser  (Mr.  Hughes),  when  he  called  it  a  kind  of  extem- 
pore judgmenL  Burke  explained  it  to  be  an  instinct  which 
immediately  awakes  the  emotions  of  pleasure  or  dislike. 
Akenside  is  clear  as  he  is  poetical  on  the  question :  — 

*'What,  then,  fi  TatU  bat  those  internal  powers, 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alire 
To  each  fine  impnlse?  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublim^  with  quick  disgust 
Jfrom  things  deformed,  or  disarranged,  or  gross. 
In  species  f    This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold, 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culturo,  can  bestow, 
But  God  alone,  when  first  his  sacred  band 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul." 

Pleatures  qf  ImagiiL,  b.  lU,  I.  628. 

"  We  may  consider  Taste,  therefore,  to  be  a  settled  habit  of 
discerning  faults  and  excellencies  in  a  moment  —  the  mind's 
independent  expression  of  approval  or  aversion.  It  is  that 
faculty  by  which  we  discover  and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  the  pic- 
turesque, and  the  sublime  in  literature,  art,  and  nature."^ 

The  objects  of  Taste  have  also  been  classed  as  the  Beauii- 
fvi,  the  Sublime,  and  the  Picturesque— q.  v.  The  question  is 
whether  these  objects  possess  certain  inherent  qualities  which 
may  be  so  called,  or  whether  they  awaken  pleasing  emotions 
by  suggesting  or  recalling  certain  pleasing  feelings  formerly 
experienced  in  connection  or  association  with  these  objects. 
The  latter  view  has  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Alison  in  his 
Essay  on  Taste,  and  by  Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  article  **  Beauty  " 
in  the  Encyclopcediu  BrUannica. 

Lord  Jeffrey  has  said,  "  It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  objects 

*  l^pedaUnr,  toI.  tI.  a  PUasuru  of  ImagiiuUwn. 

'  Keid,  InUU.  Pow.,  essay  viii^  chap.  1  and  2. 

^Plauuns,  d».,  of  LiUraiure,  12mo,  London,  1851,  pp.  55,  50. 

44* 
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aire  sublime  or  beautiful  —  first,  when  they  are  the  naiural 
signs  and  perpetual  concomitants  of  pleasurable  sensations,  aa 
the  sound  of  thunder,  or  laughter,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  some 
lively  feeling  or  emotion  in  ourselves,  or  in  some  other  sen- 
tient beings ;  or  secondly,  when  they  are  the  arbitrary  or  ac- 
cidental concomitants  of  such  feelings,  as  ideas  of  female 
beauty ;  or  thirdly,  when  they  bear  some  analogy  or  fancied 
resemblance  to  things  with  which  these  emotions  are  neces- 
sarily connected.  All  poetry  is  founded  on  this  last — as 
silence  and  tranquillity — gradual  ascent  and  ambition — gra- 
dual descent  and  decay. 

Mr.  Stewart*  has  observed  that  ^'association  of  ideas  can 
never  account  for  a  new  notion  or  a  pleasure  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  all  others." 

Gerard,  Essay  on  Taste;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Discourses 
before  Royal  Society;  Burke,  On  Sublime  and  Beautiful; 
Payne  Knight,  Enquiry  into  Principles  of  Taste;  Hume, 
Essay  on  Standard  of  Taste;  Brown,  Lectures;*  Stewart,  Phi- 
losoph.  Essays?  Relative  to  Taste;  Sir  T.  L.  Dick,  Essay  on 
TastCf  prefixed  to  Price  on  the  Picturesque,^ — F.  Esthetics. 

TELEOLOGY  (tiXoit  an  end;  Xoyo;,  discourse)  is  the  doctrine 
of  Final  Causes  —  g.  v.  It  does  not  constitute  a  particular 
department  of  philosophy ;  as  the  end  or  perfection  of  every 
being  belongs  to  the  consideration  of  that  branch  of  philo- 
sophy in  which  it  is  included.  But  teleology  is  the  philoso- 
phical consideration  of  final  causes,  generally. 

TEMPEEAMEBT  [tempero,  to  moderate,  to  season). —  '<  There 
are  only  two  species  of  temperament.  The  four  well-known 
varieties,  and  the  millions  which  are  less  known,  are  merely 
modifications  of  two  species,  and  combinations  of  their  modi- 
fications. These  are  the  <ictive  and  the  passive  forms ;  and 
every  other  variety  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
them."* 


*  JBlemenU,  ch.  6,  part  ii.,  p.  SM,  4to. 

•77.  •Partil.  «8vo,1842. 

*  Laviiter,  Zlmmennan,  and  Von  Hildebrandt  adopt  m  aimilar  claMtflcatlon.  Tbt 
antbor  of  the  treatlM  on  "  Diet,"  included  among  the  works  of  nippocrates,  takes  the 
■ame  view  of  UmperamenU;  as  likewise  the  Bmnonian  acbool,  which  malntAined  two 
•ataffonist,  ithenic  and  otCAsnie,  statea. 
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''As  charaotor  comprises  the  entire  sphere  of  the  educated 
-rill,  so  iemperamerU  is  nothing  else  than  the  sum  of  our  natural 
inclinations  and  tendencies.  Inclination  is  the  material  of  the 
will,  developing  itself,  when  controlled,  into  character,  and  when 
controllinff,  into  passions.  Temperament  is,  therefore,  the  root 
of  oar  passions ;  and  the  latter,  like  the  former,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  two  principal  classes.  Intelligent  psycholo- 
gists and  physicians  have  always  recognized  this  fact ;  the 
former  dividing  temperaments  into  active  and  passive,  the 
latter  classifying  the  passions  as  exciting  and  depressing. 

*'  We  would  apply  the  same  statement  to  the  affections  or 
emotions.  The  temperament  commonly  denominated  sanguine 
or  choleric  is  the  same  as  our  active  species ;  and  that  known 
as  the  phlegmatic,  or  melancholy,  is  the  same  as  our  passive 
one."» 

Bodily  constitutions,  as  affecting  the  prevailing  bias  of  the 
mind,  have  been  called  temperaments;  and  have  been  dis- 
tinguished into  the  sanguiney  the  choleric,  the  melancholic, 
and  the  phlegmatie.  To  these  has  been  added  another,  called 
the  nervotis  temperament.  According  as  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion of  individuals  can  be  characterized  by  one  or  other  of 
these  epithets,  a  corresponding  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
general  state  or  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and  there  will  be  a 
bias,  or  tendency  to  be  moved  by  certain  principles  of  action 
rather  than  by  others. 

Mind  is  essentially  one.  But  we  speak  of  it  as  having  a 
constitution,  and  as  containing  certain  primary  elements ;  and, 
according  as  these  elements  are  combined  and  balanced,  there 
may  be  differences  in  the  constitution  of  individual  minds, 
just  as  there  are  differences  of  bodily  temperaments;  and  these 
differences  may  give  rise  to  a  disposition  or  bias,  in  the  one 
case,  more  directly  than  in  the  other.  According  as  intellect, 
or  sensitivity,  or  will,  prevails  in  any  individual  mind,  there 
will  be  a  correspondent  bias  resulting. 

But,  it  is  in  reference  to  original  differences  in  the  Primary 
desires,  that  differences  of  disposition  are  most  observable. 
Any  desire,  when  powerful,  draws  over  the  other  tendencies 

*■  FeacfatonletoD,  DUtetici  qf  tke  Sotd,  ISmo,  Lon.,  185*2,  p.  86. 
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of  the  mind  to  its  side ;  gives  a  oolonr  to  the  whole  character 
of  the  man,*  and  manifests  its  inflaence  throughout  all  his 
temper  and  conduct.  Ilis  thoughts  run  in  a  particular  channel, 
without  his  being  sensible  that  they  do  so,  except  by  the 
result.  There  is  an  under-current  of  feeling,  flowing  continu- 
ally within  him,  which  only  manifests  itself  by  the  direction 
in  which  it  carries  him.  This  constitutes  his  temper.^  JDi^" 
position  is  the  sum  of  a  man's  desires  and  feelings. 

In  the  works  of  Galen'  is  an  essay  to  show,  Quod  animi 
mores  corporis  iemperamenta  sequuntur. 

See  also  Feuchtersleben,  Medical  Psychology. 

TEMFEBAHCE  (temperaniia)  is  moderation  as  to  pleasure. 
Aristotle*  confined  it  chiefly  to  the  pleasures  of  touch,  and  of 
taste  in  a  slight  degree.  Hence,  perhaps,  Popish  writers  in 
treating  of  the  vices  of  intemperance  or  luxury,  dwell  much 
on  those  connected  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste.  By 
Cicero  the  Latin  word  iemperantia  was  used  to  denote  the 
duty  of  self-government  in  general.  Temperaniia  est  quce  ut 
in  rebus  expeUndis  autfugimdis  raiionem  seguamur  monei. 

Temperance  was  enumerated  as  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues.  It  may  be  manifested  in  the  government  and  regu- 
lation of  all  our  natural  appetites,  desires,  passions,  and  affeo- 
tions,  and  may  thus  give  birth  to  many  virtues,  and  restrain 
from  many  vices.  As  distinguished  from  fortitude,  it  may  be 
said  to  consist  in  guarding  against  the  temptations  to  pleasure 
and  self-indulgence;  while  fortitude  consists  in  bearing  up 
against  the  evils  and  dangers  of  human  life. 

TENDENCY  {tendo,  to  stretch  towards).— "He  freely  moves  and 

acts  according  to  his  most  natural  iendence  and  inclination."^ 

'*  But  if  at  first  the  appetites  and  necessities,  and  tendencies 

of  the  body,  did  tempt  the  soul,  much  more  will  this  be  done 

when  the  body  is  miserable  and  afflicted."* — V,  Inclination. 

TEEM  (o(>o(,  terminus,  a  limit). — A  term  is  an  act  of  appre- 

>  The  balance  of  our  animal  principles,  I  think,  consUtaioR  what  we  call  a  man> 
natural  temper.— Keldj  Ad.  i^in.,  essa^  tii.,  part  ii^  chap.  8. 

*  Tom.  ir.,  Leips.,  1822.  •  JEX^.,  lih.  lii.,  cap.  10. 

*  Scott,  ChrM.  lA/e,  pt  i,  c.  1. 

*  Taylor,  0/  Rqpeni^  c  7,  2 1> 
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hension  expreseed  in  language ;  also  the  subject  or  predicate 
of  a  proposition.     "  I  call  that  a  term  into  which  a  proposition 
is  resolved,  as  for  instancCi  the  predicate  and  that  of  which  it  - 
is  predicated.'' ' 

**  As  lines  terminate  a  plane  and  constitute  figure,  so  its 
terms  are  the  limits  of  a  proposition.  A  proposition  consists 
.  of  two  terms;  that  which  is  spoken  of  is  called  the  subject; 
that  which  is  said  of  it  the  predicate ;  and  these  are  called  the 
terms  (or  extremes),  because  logically  the  subject  is  placed 
Jirst  and  the  predicate  last.  In  the  middle  is  the  copula, 
which  indicates  the  act  of  judgment,  as  by  it  the  predicate  is 
affirmed  or  denied,  of  the  subject." — Whately.  —  V,  Propo- 
sition, Stllogisx. 

Term  (An  AbBolnte  or  Non-Belative),  one  that  is  considered 
by  itself,  and  conveys  no  idea  of  relation  to  anything  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  or  to  any  other  part  distinguished  from  it.  Alh 
solute  terms  are  also  named  non-connotcitive,  as  merely  denoting 
on  object  without  implying  any  attribute  of  that  object;  as 
"Paris,"  "Romulus." 

Term  (An  Abstract)  denotes  the  quality  of  a  being,  without 
regard  to  the  subject  in  which  it  is;  as  "justice,"  "wisdom." 
Abstract  terms  are  nouns  substantive. 

Term  (A  Common),  such  as  stands  for  several  individuals, 
which  are  called  its  significates;  as  "man,"  "city."  Such 
termSf  and  such  only  can  be  affirmatively  predicated  of  seve- 
ral others,  and  they  are  therefore  called  predicables. 

Terms  (Compatible  or  Consistent)  express  two  views  which 
can  be  taken  of  the  same  object  at  the  same  time ;  as  "  white 
and  hard." 

Term  (A  Complex)  is  a  proposition — g.  v. 

Term  (A  Concrete)  denotes  the  quality  of  a  being,  and  either 
expresses,  or  must  be  referred  to,  some  subject  in  which  it  is ; 
as  "fool,"  "philosopher,"  "high,"  "wise."  ConcreU  terms 
are  usually,  but  not  always,  nouns  adjective. 

Terms  (The  Contradictory  Opposition  of)  is,  when  they  differ 
only  in  respectively  wanting  and  having  the  particle  "  not," 
or  its  equivalent.  One  or  other  of  such  to^ms  is  applicable  to 
every  object. 

<  Arist,  Prior,  Jtutlyt^  lib.  L,  cap  1. 
2l 
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Terms  (Contrary)  come  both  under  some  one  class,  but  are  the 
most  different  of  all  that  belong  to  that  class;  as  "wise"  and 
**  foolish/'  both  coming  under  the  class  of  mental  qualities. 
There  are  some  objects  to  which  neither  of  such  terms  is 
applicable ;  a  stone  is  neither  wise  nor  foolish. 

Term  (A  Definite),  one  which  marks  out  an  object  or  class 
of  beings;  as  "Caesar,"  "corporeal."  PosUive  terms  are 
definite. 

Term  (An  Indefinite),  one  which  does  not  mark  out,  but  only 
excludes  an  object ;  as,  "  not-Caesar,"  "  incorporeal."  Priva- 
tive and  negative  terms  are  called  indefinite. 

Term  (A  Kegative)  denotes  that  the  positive  view  could  not  be 
taken  of  the  object ;  it  affirms  the  absence  of  a  thing  from 
some  subject  in  which  it  could  not  be  present;  as,  "a  dumb 
statue"  (you  would  not  say  "a  speaking  statue").  "A  life- 
less corpse"  (you  would  not  say  "a  living  corpse").  The 
same  term  may  be  negative,  positive,  or  privative,  as  it  is 
viewed  with  relation  to  contrary  ideas.  Thus  "immortal"  is 
privative  or  negative  viewed  with  relation  to  death,  and  posi- 
tive viewed  with  relation  to  life. 

Terms  (Opposite)  express  two  views  which  cannot  be  taken  of 
one  single  object  at  the  same  time ;  as  "white  and  black." 

Term  (A  Positive)  denotes  a  certain  view  of  an  object,  as  being 
actually  taken  of  it;  as  "  speech,"  "a  man  speaking." 

Term  (A  Privatiye)  denotes  that  the  positive  view  might  con- 
ceivably be  taken  of  the  object,  but  is  not;  "dumbness,"  "a 
man  silent"  (you  might  say,  "a  man  speaking").  "An  un- 
buried  corpse"  (you  might  say,  "a  buried  corpse"). 

Term  (A  Belative),  that  which  expresses  an  object  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  whole,  or  to  another  part  of  a  more  complex 
object  of  thought;  as  "half"  and  "whole,"  "master  and  ser- 
vant." Such  nouns  are  called  correlative  to  each  other ;  nor 
can  one  of  them  be  mentioned  without  a  notion  of  the  other 
being  raised  in  the  mind. 

Term  (A  Simple)  expresses  a  completed  act  of  apprehension, 
but  no  more ;  and  may  be  used  alone  either  as  the  subject 
or  predicate  of  a  proposition.  "Virtue  is  its  own  reward." 
Virtue  is  a  simple  term,  and  its  own  reward  is  also  a  simple 
term. 
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Term  (A  Singular),  such  as  stands  for  an  individaal;  as  "So- 
crates," "London,"  "this  man,"  "that  city."  Such  terms 
cannot  be  predicated  affirmatively  of  anything  but  themselves. 
But  general  terms,  as  "  fowl,"  "  bird,"  may  be  truly  affirmed 
of  many.  * 

TEEMIHIST8.— F.  Nominalism. 

TESTIMOITT  "  is  the  declaration  of  one  who  professes  to  know 
the  truth  of  that  which  he  affirms." 

"The  difficulty  is,  when  testimonies  contradict  common 
experience,  and  the  reports  of  history  and  witnesses  clash  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  with  one  another."  * 

If  testimony  were  not  a  source  of  evidence,  we  must  lose  all 
benefit  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  others.  Much  of 
human  knowledge  rests  on  the  authority  of  testimony. 

According  to  Dr.  Reid,*  the  validity  of  this  authority  is 
resolvable  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  He  main- 
tains that  we  have  a  natural  principle  of  veracity,  which  has 
its  counterpart  in  a  natural  principle  of  credulity — that  is, 
while  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  speak  the  truth,  we  are 
naturally  disposed  to  believe  what  is  spoken  by  others. 

But,  says  Mr.  Locke,*  "  Testimony  may  be  fallacious.  He 
who  declares  a  thing,  1.  May  be  mistaken,  or  imposed  upon. 
2.  He  may  be  an  impostor  and  intend  to  deceive." 

The  evidence  of  testimony  is,  therefore,  only  probable,  and 
requires  to  be  carefully  examined. 

The  nature  of  the  thing  testified  to— whether  it  be  a  matter 
of  science  or  of  common  life  —  the  character  of  the  person 
testifying — ^whether  the  testimony  be  that  of  one  or  of  many — 
whether  it  be  given  voluntarily  or  compulsorily,  hastily  or 
deliberately,  are  some  of  the  circumstances  to  be  attended  to. 

Testimony  may  be  oral  or  written.  The  coin,  the  monu- 
ment, and  other  material  proofs  have  also  been  called  tes^i' 
mony.    So  that  testimony  includes  tradition  and  history. 

Mr.  Hume  maintained  that  no  amount  of  testimony  can  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  miracle.    See  reply  to  him 

*  Loek«,  Affly  on  Bum.  Vnientand^  book  ir^  cbap.  16. 
•Jk9iu>y,eh.6»«6et24. 

*  Euag  om  Hum,  UndertlaneLf  book  It,,  eh.  16, 18. 
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by  Dr.  Adams,*  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  and  Dr.  Campbell  on 
Miracles,  and  Dr.  Douglas  on  Miracles, 

It  was  maintained  by  Craig,  a  celebrated  English  geometri- 
cian, and  by  Petersen,  that  the  value  of  Ustimony  decreases 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  And  Laplace,  in  some  measure,  favoured 
this  view.  But  if  the  matter  of  fact  be  well  authenticated  in 
the  first  instance,  lapse  of  time  and  continued  belief  in  it  may 
add  to  the  validity  of  the  evidence. — V,  Evidence. 
XHEISM  (0co(t  God)  is  opposed  to  atheism.  It  is  not  absolutely 
opposed,  by  its  derivation,  to  ParUheism,  or  the  belief  that  the 
universe  is  Qod ;  nor  to  Polytheism  y  or  the  belief  that  there 
are  many  Gods ;  nor  to  Ditheism,  or  the  belief  that  there  are 
two  divine  principles,  one  of  good  and  another  of  evil.  But 
usage,  penes  quein  est  arhUrium  ei  norma  hquendi,  has  re- 
stricted this  word  to  the  belief  in  one  intelligent  and  free 
spirit,  separate  from  his  works.  ''To  believe  that  everything 
is  governed,  ordered,  or  regulated  for  the  best,  by  a  designing 
principle  or  mind,  necessarily  good  and  permanent,  is  to  be  a 
perfect  T/teist,"* 

'*  These  are  they  who  are  strictly  and  properly  called  Theists, 
who  affirm  that  a  perfectly  conscious,  understanding  being,  or 
mind,  existing  from  eternity,  was  the  cause  of  all  other  things; 
and  they,  on  the  contrary,  who  derive  all  things  from  senseless 
matter,  as  the  first  original,  and  deny  that  there  is  any  con- 
scious, understanding  being,  self- existent  or  unmade,  are  those 
that  are  properly  called  Atheists"* 

"  Though,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense,  they  be  only  TTieists 
who  acknowledge  one  God  perfectly  omnipotent,  the  sole 
original  of  all  things,  and  as  well  the  cause  of  matter  as  of 
anything  else ;  yet  it  seems  reasonable  that  such  consideration 
should  be  had  of  the  infirmity  of  human  understandings,  as  to 
extend  the  word  further,  that  it  may  comprehend  within  it 

>  *'  Hame  told  Gaddell  tho  bookseller,  that  be  bad  m  gnat  desire  to  be  introdneed  to 
fts  many  of  the  persons  who  had  written  against  bim  as  ooald  be  colleeted;  and  re- 
quested Caddell  to  bring  him  and  them  together.  Aoeordini^y,  Dr.  Douglas,  Dr. 
Adsms,  Ao.,  were  luTitcd  by  Caddell  to  dino  at  his  house  in  order  to  meet  Hume.  They 
came;  and  Dr.  Price,  who  was  of  the  party,  anured  me  tbat  they  were  all  delighted 
with  David."— Rogers's  7\ibU  Talk. 

•  Shaftesbury,  Inquiry,  book  i.,  pt  i.,  sect  S: 

•  Ondworth,  InUU,  SgtL,  book  L,  ch.  4,  sect  4. 
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those  also  who  assert  one  intellectual  self-existent  from  eter- 
nity, the  framer  and  governor  of  the  whole  world,  though  not 
the  creator  of  the  matter;  and  that  none  should  bo  condemned 
for  absolute  Atheists  merely  because  they  hold  eternal  uncre- 
ated matter,  unless  they  also  deny  an  eternal  unmade  mind, 
ruling  over  the  matter,  and  so  make  senseless  matter  the 
sole  original  of  all  things."  > 

Theisi  and  Deist  both  signify  simply  one  who  believes  in 
God;  and  about  the  beginning  of  last  century  both  were 
employed  to  denote  one  who  believes  in  God  independently  of 
revelation.  "Averse  as  I  am  to  the  cause  of  Theism  or 
name  of  Deist,  when  taken  in  a  sense  exclusive  of  revelation, 
I  consider  still  that,  in  strictness,  the  root  of  all  is  Theism; 
and  that  to  be  a  settled  Christian,  it  is  necessary  to  be  first 
of  all  a  gooi  Tkeiat."^  But  from  about  the  time  of  Shaftes- 
bury, the  term  Deist  has  generally  been  applied  to  such  as 
are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  claims  of  revelation.  Bal- 
guy's  First  Letter  to  a  Deist  was  against  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
His  Second  Letter  to  a  Deist  was  against  Tindal.  All  the 
Deistical  writers  noticed  by  Leland  were  unfriendly  to  reve- 
lation. 

"  The  words  Deist  and  ITieist  are,  strictly  speaking,  perhaps 
synonymous ;  but  yet  it  is  generally  to  be  observed  that  the 
former  is  used  in  a  bad,  and  the  latter  in  a  good  sense.  Cus- 
tom has  appropriated  the  term  Deist  tp  the  enemies  of  revela- 
tion and  of  Christianity  in  particular ;  while  the  word  Tfieist 
b  considered  applicable  to  all  who  believe  in  one  God."' 

**  Theistse  generatim  vocaiUur,  qui  Deum  esse  tenent,  sive  reete 
sive  prate  cceteroquin  de  Deo  sentiant,  Deistsd  tocahantur  pros- 
sertim  sasculo  proxime  elapso  pkilosophi,  qui  Dewn  quidem  esse 
affirmabani,  providentiam  vero,  revelationem,  miracula,  uno 
perbo,  quidquid  supemaiurale  audii,  toUebant"* 
THEOCRACY  (dfod  God ;  xparo^,  rule). — Government  under  the^ 
Mosaic  dispensation  is  called  theocracy. 

**  It  will  easily  appear,"  says  Lowman,*  "  that  the  general 

>  Ca4worth,  InUU.  S^st.,  aect.  7. 

*  Shaftesbniy,  The  MoralUU,  part  L,  Mct.  2. 

*  Irons,  On  Final  Oaim*,  App.,  p.  207. 
'Ubagbs,  Thtodic$i  SUmentOf  p.  11. 

*  On  Civa  Government  t>f  iht  Bebrewt,  chap.  7. 
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union  of  the  tribes  as  one  body  may  be  conceiyed  after  this 
manner — that  the  congregation  of  Israel,  or  the  "whole  people 
enacted  by  themselves  or  their  representative's ;  that  the  great 
council  advised,  consulted,  proposed;  that  the  judge  presided 
in  their  councils,  and  had  the  chief  hand  in  executing  what 
was  resolved  in  them ;  and  that  Jehovah,  by  the  oracle,  was 
to  assent  to  and  approve  what  was  resolved,  and  authorize  the 
execution  of  it  in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
whole  state,  so  that  the  general  union  of  the  whole  nation 
may  not  improperly  be  thus  expressed.  It  was  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  people  and  advice  of  the  senate,  the  judge  pre- 
siding and  the  oracle  approving."  / 

Egypt,  down  to  a  certain  period,  was  governed  by  priests 
in  the  name  of  their  gods,  and  Peru  by  Incas,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  children  of  the  sun.  Mahomet,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  God,  exercised  a  theocratic  sway,  and  that  of  the 
Grand  Lama  in  Thibet  is  similar. 

**  In  the  Conii'ot  Social  of  Rousseau,  the  sovereignty  of 
number,  of  the  numerical  majority,  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  work.  For  a  long  time  he  follovra  out  the  con- 
sequences of  it  with  inflexible  rigour ;  a  time  arrives,  how- 
ever, when  he  abandons  them,  and  abandons  them  with  great 
effect ;  he  wishes  to  give  his  fundamental  lavra,  his  constitu- 
tion, to  the  rising  society ;  his  high  intellect  warned  him  that 
such  a  work  could  not  proceed  from  universal  suffrage,  from 
the  numerical  majority,  from  the  multitude :  '  A  God,'  said 
he,  '  must  give  laws  to  men/  It  is  not  magistracy,  it  is  not 
sovereignty It  is  a  particular  and  supe- 
rior function,  which  has  nothing  in  conunon  with  human 
empire." ' 

The  term  theocracy  has  been  applied  to  the  power  wielded 
by  the  Pope  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  Count  de  Maistre, 
in  his  work  Dti  Pape,  has  argued  strenuously  in  support  of 
the  supreme  power,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  But  the  celibacy  of  the  Romish  priests  is  an  obstacle 
to  their  theocratical  organization.  **  Look  at  Asia,  Egypt ;  all 
the  great  iheocraciea  are  the  work  of  a  clergy,  which  is  a  com- 

>  Gulioty  J3SK.  of  CivOiMation,  ToL  1^  p.  887.    Oontroi  Shdal^ !».  U.,  eh.  8. 
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plete  society  within  itself,  which  suffices  for  its  own  wants, 
and  borrows  nothing  from  without."  > 
THEOPICY  (&eo;,  God;  iixij,  a  pleading  or  justification),  a 
vindication  of  the  ways  of  God. — This  word  was  employed  by 
Leibnitz,  who'  maintained  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil 
has  its  origin  in  the  free  will  of  the  creature,  while  metaphy- 
sical eyil  is  nothing  but  the  limitation  which  is  involved  in 
the  essence  of  finite  beings,  and  that  out  of  this  both  physical 
and  moral  evil  naturally  flow.  But  these  finite  beings  are 
designed  to  attain  the  utmost  felicity  they  are  capable  of  en- 
joying, while  each,  as  a  part»  contributes  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole,  which,  of  the  many  worlds  that  were  possible,  is 
the  very  best.  On  this  account  it  has  been  called  the  theory 
of  optimism  —  q,  v. 

In  Manuals  of  Philosophy  the  term  iluodicy  is  applied  to 
that  part  which  treats  of  the  6ei»^,  perfections,  and  government 
of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  the  Manuel  de  Fhilosophie^  d  Vusage  des  CoUeges?  Theo- 
dicy, which  is  written  by  Emille  Saisset,  is  called  rational 
theology,  or  the  theology  of  reason,  independent  of  revelation. 
*'  It  proposes  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  being  infinitely 
perfect,  and  to  determine  his  attributes  and  essential  relations 
to  the  world.''  It  treats  of  the  existence,  attributes,  and 
providence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul — which 
were  formerly  included  under  metaphysics. 

According  to  Kant,  the  objections  which  a  theodicy  should 
meet  are :  1.  The  existence  of  moral  evil,  as  contrary  to  the 
holiness  of  God.  2.  Of  physical  evil,  as  contrary  to  his  good- 
ness. 3.  The  disproportion  between  the  crimes  and  the  pun- 
ishments of  this  life  as  repugnant  to  his  justice.  He  approves 
of  the  vindication  adopted  by  Job  against  his  friends,  founded 
on  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  God's  ways. 

'*  When  the  Jewish  mind  began  to  philosophize,  and  endea- 
voured to  produce  dialectio  proofs,  its  iheodicean  philosophy, 
or  justification  of  God,  stopped,  in  the  book  of  Job,  at  the 
avowal  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  destinies  of  mankind."  ^ 

>  Guisot,  nut.  qf  Cinluatum,  yol.  i^  p.  182. 

*  In  hlg  Buait  de  TAeodioee,  $ur  la  bonU  de  Dieu,  la  UberU  de  Phomnu  et  Vcrigisu  du 
•uO,  iniUiahed  in  1710. 
'  Sto,  Paris,  ISM.  *  fiansen,  Blppolftui,  vol.  il.,  p.  7. 
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Butler,  Analogifj  part  i.,  ch.  7,  treats  of  the  government  of 
God ;  considered  as  a  scheme  or  constitution  imperfectlj  com- 
prehended, part  ii.,  ch.  4. 

THEOOONY  (&fO(,  God ;  yoy^,  generation)  is  that  part  of  Pagan 
theology  which  treats  of  the  genealogy  and  filiation  of  their 
deities.  It  is  the  title  of  a  celebrated  Greek  poem  by  Ilesiod, 
which  has  been  commented  on  by  M.  J.  D.  Guigniaut.'  Tho 
Works  and  Days^  and  Theogony  of  Ilesiod  were  translated 
from  the  Greek,  with  remarks  by  Thomas  Cooke.' 

THEOLOGT  (e«oj,  God;  xoyoj,  discourse).  — "J^eoZo^ry,  what 
is  it  but  the  science  of  things  divine  ?  What  science  can  be 
attained  unto  without  the  help  of  natural  discourse  and  rea- 
son?"* 

"  I  mean  theology ^  which,  containing  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  creatures,  our  duty  to  Him  and  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  a  view  of  our  present  and  future  state,  is  the  comprehen- 
sion of  all  other  knowledge  directed  to  its  true  end,  t.  «.,  the 
honour  and  veneration  of  the  Creator,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  This  is  that  noble  study  which  is  every  man's  duty, 
and  every  one  that  is  a  rational  creature  is  capable  of."^ 

The  word  theology  as  now  used,  without  any  qualifying 
epithet,  denotes  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty  to 
him  which  we  derive  from  express  revelation.  In  this  re- 
stricted sense  it  is  opposed  to  philosophy,  and  is  divided  into 
speculative  or  dogmatic — and  moral  or  practical,  according  as 
it  is  occupied  with  the  doctrines  or  the  precepts  which  have 
been  revealed  for  our  belief  and  guidance.  But  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  of  (^eoXoyoc)  to  those  who,  like  Hesiod  and 
Orpheus,  with  no  higher  inspiration  than  that  of  the  poet, 
sang  of  the  nature  of  the  gods  and  the  origin  of  all  things. 
Aristotle'  said  that  of  the  three  speculative  sciences,  physics, 
mathematics,  and  theology — the  last  was  the  highest,  as  treat- 
ing of  the  most  elevated  of  beings.  Among  the  Romans, 
from  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius  to  that  of  the  emperors, 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  gods  was  made  subservient 

>  De  la  Theogmxe  d'ffitiodt,  Paris,  1835. 

•  2  Tol«.,  4to,  LoDd.,  1728.  »  Hooker,  JLecUt,  2\>L,  b.  Ul.,  wet.  8. 

•  Locke,  On  the  Omd.  of  the  Und^tntand^  sect  22. 

•  Mdaph^i^  lib.  xi.,  eh.  0. 
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to  the  interests  of  the  state.  So  that,  according  to  Angustin,' 
there  were  three  kinds  of  theology — the  poetical,  or  that  of  the 
poets — ihephyncalf  or' that  of  the  philosophers — and  the  po^ 
litical,  or  that  of  the  legislator. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  being  no  divine 
revelation,  the  distinction  between  faith  and  reason  was  not 
taken.  Christians  were  long  unwilling  to  admit  that  any  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes,  and  of  the 
relations  between  Him  and  his  creatures,  could  be  had  inde- 
pendently of  revelation.  And  it  was,  not  till  after  Descartes 
that  the  distinction  of  theology,  as  vcUural,  and  positive  or 
revealed,  was  commonly  taken.  The  distinction  is  rather 
obscured  in  the  Essais  de  Theodide  of  Leibnitz,  but  clearly 
expressed  by  Wolf  in  the  title  of  his  work,  Theologia  NatU' 
rcdie  Methodo  Scientijica  Pertradata.*  He  thinks  it  is  demon- 
strative, and  calls  it'  "  The  science  which  has  for  its  object 
the  existence  of  God  and  his  attributes,  and  the  consequences 
of  these  attributes  in  relation  to  other  beings,  with  the  refu- 
tation of  all  errors  contrary  to  the  true  idea  of  God ;  in  short, 
all  that  is  now  commonly  included  under  natural  theology  or 
theodicy,  or  both. 
Hatnral  Theology. — This  phrase  has  been  vexy  commonly  em- 
ployed, but  it  has  been  challenged. 

"  The  name  naiural  theology,  which  ever  and  anon  we  still 
hear  applied  to  the  philosophical  cognition  of  the  Divine 
Being  and  his  existence,  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Such 
a  designation  is  based  on  a  thorough  misconception  and  total 
inversion  of  ideas.  Every  system  of  theology  that  is  not  super- 
natural, or  at  least  that  does  not  profess  to  be  so,  but  pro- 
tends to  understand  naturally  the  idea  of  God,  and  regards  the 
knowledge  of  the  divine  essence  as  a  branch  of  natural  science, 
or  derives  the  idea  simply  from  nature,  is  even  on  that  account 
false.  Missing  and  entirely  mistaking  its  proper  object,  it 
must,  in  short,  prove  absolutely  null  and  void.  Properly, 
indeed,  this  inquiry  needs  no  peculiar  word,  nor  special  divi- 
sion, and  scientific  designation.  The  name  generally  of  phi- 
losophy, or  specially  of  a  philosophy  of  God,  is  perfectly 

<  Dt  Civitatt,  lib.  lU  «•  1- 

3  2  Tols.,  4to,  Frukfort  and  Lelpsig,  1735-37.  '  ProUgcm.,  scei.  4. 
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sufficient  to  designate  the  inrestigation  into  science  and  faith, 
and  their  reciprocal  relation  —  their  ahiding  discord,  or  its 
harmonious  reconciliation  and  intrinsic  concord."  > 

In  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Eefleeium,  natural  is  opposed  to 
spirilualf  as  sensuous  to  super-sensuous  or  super-natwaL 

This  objection  might  be  obviated  by  calling  that  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  attributes  and  administration  which  the 
light  of  reason  famishes,  rational  theology.  Bat  this  phrase 
has  been  of  late  years  employed  in  a  different  sense,  especially 
in  Germany.  Natural  theology  confines  itself  ezclasiyely  to 
that  knowledge  of  God  which  the  light  of  nature  furnishes, 
and  does  not  intermeddle  with  the  discoveries  or  the  doctrines 
of  positive  or  revealed  theology.  It  prosecutes  its  inquiries  by 
the  unassisted  strength  of  reason  within  its  own  sphere.  But 
rational  theology  carries  the  torch  or  light  of  reason  into  the 
domain  of  revelation.  It  criticises  and  compares  texts — ^ana- 
lyzes doctrines — examines  traditions  —  and  brings  all  tho  in- 
struments of  philosophy  to  bear  upon  things  divine  and  spi- 
ritual, in  order  to  reduce  them  to  harmony  with  things  human 
and  rational. — F.  Rationalism. 

THEOPATHY  (©«of,  Deity ;  rtdOoi,  suffering  or  feeling). — A  word 
used  by  Dr.  Hartley  as  synonymous  with'jpiefy,  or  a  sense  of 
Deity. 

XHEOKT  (Ofc^fMk,  contemplation,  speculation).  —  Theory  and 
theoretical  are  properly  opposed  to  practice  and  practical. 
Theory  is  mere  knowledge ;  practice  is  the  application  of  it 
Though  distinct  they  are  dependent,  and  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion between  them.  Theory  is  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
by  which  practice  accomplishes  its  end.  Hypothetical  and 
theoretical  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  witli  conjectu- 
ral. But  this  is  unphilosophical  in  so  far  as  theoretical  is  con- 
cerned. Theory  always  implies  knowledge — knowledge  of  a 
thing  in  its  principles  or  causes. 

"  Theory  is  a  general  collection  of  the  inferences  drawn  from 
facts  and  compressed  into  principles."  * 
*<  With  Plato,  eaapttv  is  applied  to  a  deep  contemplation  of 


>  Schlegel,  PlnU>$aph.  of  JAft^  k^  Bobn'i  edit^  p.  IM. 
•  Parr,  St<piiti  to  a  Printed  I\iper. 
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the  truth.  By  Aristotle  it  is  always  opposed  to  Kpat f  cfcr,  and 
to  rivUiv,  so  that  he  makes  philosophy  theoretical,  practical^  and 
artistieal.  The  Latins  and  Boethius  rendered  9ewp<»y  by  specu" 
lari.  With  us  it  means  a  learned  discourse  of  philosophers 
of  speculative  use."* 

"  Theory  denotes  the  most  general  laws  to  which  certain 
facts  can  be  reduced/'  —  Mackintosh;*  and*  the  distinctions 
between  hypothesis  and  theory  are  thus  stated :  — 

1.  The  principles  employed  in  the  explanation  (of  the  phe* 
nomena)  should  be  known  really  to  exist ;  in  which  consists 
the  main  distinction  between  hypothesis  and  theory.  Gravity 
is  a  principle  universally  known  to  exist ;  ether  and  a  nervous 
fluid  are  mere  suppositions.  2.  These  principles  should  be 
known  to  produce  effects  like  those  which  are  ascribed  to  them 
in  the  theory.  This  is  a  further  distinction  between  hypothesis 
and  theory;  for  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  of 
likeness,  from  the  faint  resemblances  which  have  led  some  to 
fancy  that  the  functions  of  the  nerves  depend  on  electricity,  to 
the  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  appearances  of  pro- 
jectiles on  earth,  and  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  constitute  the  Newtonian  system ;  a  theory  now  perfect, 
though  exclusively  founded  on  analogy,  and  in  which  one  of 
the  classes  of  phenomena  brought  together  by  it  is  not  the 
subject  of  direct  experience.  3.  It  should  correspond,  if  not 
with  all  the  facte  to  be  explained,  at  least  with  so  great  a 
majority  of  them  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  means 
will  in  time  be  found  of  reconciling  it  to  alL  It  is  only  on 
this  ground  that  the  Newtonian  system  justly  claimed  the  title 
of  a  legitimate  theory  during  that  long  period  when  it  was 
unable  to  explain  many  celestial  appearances,  before  the 
labours  of  a  century  and  the  genius  of  Laplace  at  length  com- 
pleted the  theory,  by  adapting  it  to  all  the  phenomena.  A 
theory  may  be  just  before  it  is  complete. 

**Theoi^  and  hypothesis  may  be  distinguished  thus:  a  hypo^ 
thesis  is  a  guess  or  supposition,  made  concerning  the  cause  of 
some  particular  fact,  with  the  view  of  trying  experimente  or 
making  observations  to  discover  the  truth.    A  theory  is  a  com- 

>  Trradelenburg,  ^ementa  Log,  AruL,  p.  TS. 

•  FrtL  Din,,  p.  61,  Wbewell*!  «dit  •  At  p.  307. 
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THEOEY— 

plete  system  of  suppositions  put  together  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  aU  the  facts  that  belong  to  some  one  science.  For 
example — astronomers  have  suggested  many  hypotheses,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  luminous  stream  "vr hich  follows  comets. 
They  have  also  formed  many  theories  of  the  heavens ;  or  in 
other  words,  complete  explanations  of  all  the  appearances  of 
the  heaTenly  bodies  and  their  movements.  When  a  theory  has 
been  generally  received  by  men  of  science,  it  is  called  a  system  ; 
as  the  Ptolemaic  system;  the  Copemican  system;  the  New- 
tonian system** ' 

See  a  paper  on  I7teory  in  Blackwood's  Mag.  for  August, 
1830.— F.  Hypothesis. 

THE0S0PHI8M  or  THE080FHY  {Ssof,  God;  co^  know- 
ledge). 

**  The  TTieosophists,  neither  contented  with  the  natural  light 
of  human  reason,  nor  with  the  simple  doctrines  of  Scripture 
understood  in  their  literal  sense,  have  recourse  to  an  internal 
supernatural  light  superior  to  all  other  illuminations,  from 
which  they  profess  to  derive  a  mysterious  and  divine  philoso- 
BOphy  manifested  only  to  the  chosen  favourites  of  heaven."  * 

See  Tholuck  (F.  A.  D.],  Theosophia  Persarvm  Pantheistical 

Theosophia  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  used  as  synony- 
mous with  theologia.  Thus  in  John  Major's  Commentary  on 
the  First  Book  of  the  Sentences,  published  in  1510,  Mr.  David 
Cranston  is  styled  In  Sacra  Theosophia  Baccalaureus, 

The  theosophists  are  a  school  of  philosophers  who  would 
mix  enthusiasm  with  observation,  alchemy  with  theology, 
metaphysics  with  medicine,  and  clothe  the  whole  with  a  form 
of  mystery  and  inspiration.  It  began  with  Paracelsus  at  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  survived  in  Saint 
Martin  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  Paracelsus,  Jacob 
Boehm,  and  Saint  Martin,  may  be  called  popular,  while  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  Valentino  Weigelius,  Robert  Fludd,  and  Van 
Helmont,  are  more  philosophical  in  their  doctrines.  The  Rev. 
Will.  Law  was  also  a  theosophist.  But  they  all  hold  different 
doctrines ;  so  that  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  system. 

•  Taylor,  Skmtnit  ^  Tkoi^kL 

•  Enfield,  Hitt.  qf  FhiL,  Tol.  iL 

•  8to,  Berlin,  IftSl.    App.  UaS. 
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**  The  theosophisi  is  one  who  gires  you  a  theory  of  God^  or 
of  the  works  of  God,  irhicfa  has  not  reason,  but  an  inspiration 
of  his  own  for  its  basis." ' 

"Both  the  politics  and  the  iheosophy  of  Coleridge  were  at 
the  mercy  of  a  discursive  genius,  intellectually  bold,  educa- 
tionally timid,  which,  anxious,  or  rather  willing,  to  bring 
oonyiction  and  speculation  together,  mooting  all  points  as  it 
went,  and  throwing  the  subtlest  glancing  lights  on  many^ 
ended  in  satisfying  nobody,  and  concluding  nothing."* 
THESIS  (Biat^y  from  tCOijfUt  to  lay  down)  is  a  position  or  propo- 
sition, the  truth  of  which  is  not  plain  from  the  terms,  but 
requires  eyidence,  or  explanation,  or  proof.  In  the  schools  it 
was  especially  applied  to  those  propositions  in  theology,  philo- 
sophy, law,  and  medicine,  which  the  candidates  for  degrees 
were  required  to  defend. 
TEOITOHT  AHD  TEISrKISQ  *'  are  used  in  a  more,  and  in  a 
less  restricted  signification.  In  the  former  meaning  they  are 
limited  to  the  discursive  energies  alone ;  in  the  latter,  they  are 
co-eztensiTe  with  consciousness."* 

Thinking  is  employed  by  Sir  Will.  Hamilton*  as  compre- 
hending all  our  cognitive  energies. 

By  Descartes,*  cogittUio,  pensie,  is  used  to  denote  or  com- 
prehend ''all  that  in  us  of  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
scious. Thus  all  the  operations  of  the  will,  of  the  imagination 
and  senses,  are  thoughts/'  Again,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
What  is  a  thing  which  thinks  ?  he  says,*  "It  is  a  thing  which 
doubts,  understands,  conceives,  affirms,  desires,  wills,  and 
does  not  will,  which  imagines,  also,  and  feels." 

''Though  thinking  bo  supposed  ever  so  much  the  proper 
action  of  the  soul,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it 
should  be  always  thinking,  always  in  action."^ 

"  Thought  proper,  as  distinguished  from  other  facts  of  con- 


•  Taughan,  Bintrs  vdth  Myttic*,  toI.  i.,  p.  45. 

•  Hunt,  ImaginaHoH  and  Ibnejf,  12mo,  1844,  p.  270. 

•  Sir  WUL  Hamilton,  Keid's  Wmrhs,  p.  222,  note. 

•  DiseussioM,  Ac,  Append.  1.,  p.  678. 

•  Sesp.  ad  See.  Ol)j.,'p.  86,  Bd.,  1668. 

•  MedU.  U.,  p.  11. 

•  Lock0,  Eiioy  on  Bum,  VMtntand.j  book  IL,  eh.  1. 
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THOTTGHT— 

sciousness,  may  be  adequately  described  as  the  act  of  knowing 
or  judging  of  things  by  means  of  concepts,"  ^ — V,  Train  or 
Thought. 

TIKE  {iempus), — Continuation  of  existence  is  duration;  duration 
unlimited  is  eternity ;  duration  limited  is  time. 

By  Aristotle,  time  was  defined  to  be  **  the  measure  of  mo- 
tion, secundum  prius  etposterius.  We  get  the  idea  of  time  on 
the  occasion  when  we  observe  first  and  last,  that  is  succession. 
Duration  without  succession  would  be  timeless,  immeasurable. 
But  how  are  we  to  fix  what  is  first  and  last  in  the  motion  of 
any  body?  By  men  in  all  ages  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  hare  been  made  the  measure  of  duration.  So  that  the 
full  definition  of  time  is — 'It  is  the  measure  of  the  duration 
of  things  that  exist  in  succession,  by  the  motion  of  the  hea* 
venly  bodies.'"* 

''As  our  conception  of  space  originates  in  that  of  body,  and 
-  our  conception  of  motion  in  that  of  space,  so  our  conception 
of  time  originates  in  that  of  motion;  and  particularly  in  those 
regular  and  equable  motions  carried  on  in  the  heavens,  the 
parts  of  which,  from  their  perfect  similarity  to  each  other,  are 
correct  measures  of  the  continuous  and  successive  quantity 
called  time,  with  which  they  are  conceived  to  co-exist.  Ttme^ 
therefore,  may  be  defined  the  perceived  number  of  successive 
movements ;  for  as  number  ascertains  the  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  things  numbered,  so  time  ascertains  the  greater 
or  lesser  quantity  of  motion  performed."  * 

According  to  Mr.  Locke,*  "  Reflection  upon  the  train  of  ideas, 
which  appear  one  after  another  in  our  minds,  is  that  which 
furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  succession ;  and  the  distance 
between  any  two  parts  of  that  succession,  is  that  we  call  du- 
ration." Now  by  attending  to  the  train  of  ideas  in  our  minds 
we  may  have  the  idea  of  succession — ^but  this  presupposes  the 
idea  of  duration  in  which  the  succession  takes  place.  "  We 
may  measure  duration  by  the  succession  of  thoughts  in  the 
mind,  as  we  measure  length  by  inches  or  feet,  but  the  notion 

■  Manael,  Protegom.  Log,,  p.  22. 

*  Monboddov  AndaU  MetaphyM^  book  ir.,  ohap.  1. 

*  GillkMS  Anal^tU  ^  JritMU,  ohap.  % 

*  Euay  on  Hum,  VhdentancLt  book  11^  chap.  14 
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or  idea  of  duration  must  be  antecedent  to  the  mensuration  of 
it,  as  the  notion  of  length  is  antecedent  to  its  being  mea- 
sured."* 

'  See  also  Cousin  (On  Locke)  Coursde  Philosoph.;*  Stewart, 
FhiL  Essays;^  see  also  the  Fragmenia  of  Royer  Oollard.^ 

Dr.  Reid^  says,  "  I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  hare  a 
better  claim  to  be  accounted  simple  and  original  than  those 
of  space  and  time.  . .  •  .  .  The  sense  of  seeing,  by  itself, 
gives  us  the  conception  and  belief  of  only  two  dimensions  of 
extension,  but  the  sense  of  touch  discovers  three ;  and  reason^ 
from  ike  contemplation  of  finite  extended  things,  leads  ««  neee9- 
earily  to  the  belief  of  an  immensUy  thai  contains  them. 

"In  like  manner,  memory  gives  us  the  conception  and 
belief  of  finite  intervals  of  duration.  From  the  contempUUion 
of  these,  reason  leads  lis  necessarily  to  the  belief  of  an  eternity 
which  comprehends  aU  things  that  have  a  beginning  and  an 
end"  In  another  passage  of  the  same  essay,*  he  says,  " We 
are  at  a  loss  to  what  categoxy  or  class  of  things  we  ought  to 
refer  them.  They  are  not  beings,  but  rather  the  receptacles 
of  every  created  being,  without  which  it  could  not  have  had 
the  possibility  of  existence.  Philosophers  have  endeavoured 
to  reduce  all  the  objects  of  human  thought  to  these  three 
classes,  of  substances,  modes,  and  relations.  To  which  of 
them  shall  we  refer  time,  space,  and  number,  the  most  common 
objects  of  thought?" 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  "  Time  is  a  necessary  repre- 
sentation which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  intuition.  Time 
is  given,  d  priori — it  is  the  form  of  the  internal  sense,  and 
the  formal  condition,  d  priori,  of  phenomena  in  general. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  all  intuition  is  nothing  but  the  re- 
presentation of  phenomena;  that  the  things  we  see  or  en- 
visage are  not  in  themselves  what  they  are  taken  for ;  that  if 
we  did  away  with  ourselves,  that  is  to  say,  the  subject  or  sub- 
jective quality  of  our  senses  in  general,  every  quality  that  we 
discover  in  time  and  space,  and  even  time  and  space  them- 
selves, would  disappear.   What  objects  may  be  in  themselves, 

>  Add,  JrUeU.  Bow^  eoay  iL,  ohap.  6. 

•L«QOM,17,18.  ,  •SmyiL.eb.S. 

«  At  Um  rad  of  torn.  It.  of  Oftivm  df  AM. 

•nngwo.  •Oiap.S. 
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separated  from  the  receptiyitj  of  our  sensibility,  is  qtiite  un- 
known to  us."  * 

'*  One  of  the  commonest  errors  is  to  regard  time  as  an  agent 
But  in  reality,  time  does  nothing,  and  ia  nothing.  We  use  it 
as  a  compendious  expression  for  all  those  causes  which  ope- 
rate slowly  and  imperceptibly ;  but  unless  some  positiTe  cause 
is  in  action,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  lapse  of  1,000  years : 
e.  g.f  a  drop  of  water  encased  in  a  cavity  of  silex."* — K 
Space. 

TOPOIOGY.— F.  Memoria  Technica. 

TBADITIOlf  (trado,  to  hand  down)  ^'  is  any  way  of  delirering 
a  thing  or  word  to  another."  —  Bp.  Taylor.*  "Tradition  is 
the  Mercury  (messenger)  of  the  human  race." — Tiberghien.^ 

*<  Tradition  I  ob  tradition  I  tbou  of  tbo  atraph  tongne. 
The  ark  that  links  two  ages,  the  aadent  and  the  young."  -^ 

Adam  Mickiewlts. 

Neicire  quid  antea  quam  naius  sis  aeciderit,  id  est  semper 
esse  puerum} 

When  we  believe  the  testimony  of  others  not  given  by  them- 
selves directly,  but  by  others,  this  is  iradiiion.  It  is  testimony 
not  written  by  the  witness,  nor  dictated  by  hitai  to  be  written, 
but  handed  down  tnemariter,  from  generatibn  to  generation. 

"According  to  the  principle  of  iradiiion  (as  the  ground  of 
certainty),  it  is  supposed  that  God  himself  first  imparted  truth 
to  the  world,  pure  and  unmixed  from  heaven.  In  the  para- 
disiacal state,  and  during  the  whole  period  from  the  first  man 
down  to  the  Christian  era,  it  is  said  by  these  philosophers 
there  was  a  channel  of  divine  communication  almost  perpe- 
tually open  between  the  mind  of  man  and  God.  Here  accord- 
ingly, it  is  thought  we  lay  hold  upon  a  kind  of  truth  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  infirmity  of  human  reason,  and  which 
coming  down  to  us  by  verbal  or  documental  iradiiion  from 
the  mind  of  Deity  itself,  afibrds  us  at  once  a  solid  basis  for 
all  truth,  and  a  final  appeal  against  all  error."*- 

*  Jnalyti*  qf  KanCi  CritieUm  qf  Pun  JStaton,   By  the  Translator,  8to,  Lond^ 
1844,  p.  10. 

•  OoplMtone,  SemtUnt,  p.  12S.  *  Disntathe/tom  Jbpcry. 

*  Atai  da  Om«iaiw.  HMMoinn,  p.  60.  *  Ctoro,  Qpoior.,  cap.  14. 

•  Uorall,  PM7oiqp^  Tmdtn^  p.  17. 
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See  Molitor  (J.  F.),  PhilosophU  de  la  tradition.^ 

On  tho  necessity  of  Tradition^  see  Irenceus.* 
T&AIH  OF  THOUGHT.  — "The  subject  of  the  association  of 
ideas,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,*  "  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts.  The  JirH  relates  to  the  influence  of  association  in  re- 
gulating the  wecession  of  our  thoughts ;  the  second^  to  its  in- 
fluence on  the  intellectual  powers,  and  on  the  moral  character, 
by  the  more  indissoluble  combinations  which  it  leads  us  to 
form  in  infancy  and  early  youth." — V,  Combixation  of 
'  Ideas. 

While  we  are  awake  a  constant  succession  of  thoughts  is 
passing  through  the  mind.  Hobbes  calls  it  the  consequence 
or  train  of  imaginations,  the  train  of  thoughts  and  mental  dis- 
course. He  says  it  is  of  two  sorts.  The  first  is  unguided* 
without  design,  and  inconstant.  The  second  is  more  constant, 
as  being  regulated  by  some  desire  and  design.  That  is,  it  is 
spontaneous- OT  intentional. 

In  the  Train  of  Thought,  or  the  succession  of  the  various 
modes  of  consciousness,  it  has  been  observed  that  they  succeed 
in  some  kind  of  order.  "  Not  every  thought  to  every  thought 
succeeds  indifferently,''  says  Hobbes.  And  it  has  long  been 
matter  of  inquiry  among  philosophers  to  detect  the  law  or 
laws  according  to  which  the  train  or  succession  of  thought  is 
determined. 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  consecution  of  thoughts  is  either 
necessary  or  habOual,  By  the  necessary  consecution  of  thoughts, 
it  is  probable  that  he  meant  that  connection  or  dependence 
subsisting  between  notions,  one  of  which  cannot  be  thought 
without  our  thinking  the  other ;  Aa  cause  and  effect,  means 
and  end,  quality  and  substance,  body  and  space.  This  conse- 
cation  or  connection  of  thoughts  admits  of  no  further  expla- 
nation, than  to  say,  that  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  habitual  consecution  of  thoughts  differs  in  different  in« 
dividuals :  but  the  general  laws,  according  to  which  it  is  regu- 
lated, are  chiefly  three,  viz. :  —  The  law  of  similars,  the  law 
of  contraries,  and  the  law  of  eoHidjaeents,    From  the  time  of 

>  8to,  Parli,  18S7.  •L.ia 

*  MmmU,  Tol.  L,  ehap.  6. 

46  2k 
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Aristotle,  these  laws  have  been  noticed  and  illustrated  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject.  But  it  has  been  thought  that  those 
may  be  reduced  to  one  supreme  and  uniTersal  law ;  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh*  expresses  his  surprise  that  Dr.  Brown 
should  have  spoken  of  this  as  a  discoyery  of  his  own,  when 
the  same  thing  had  been  hinted  by  Aristotle,  distinctly  laid 
down  by  Hobbes,  and  fully  unfolded  both  by  Hartley  and 
Condillac. 

The  brief  and  obscure  text  of  Aristotle,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Memory  and  Reminiacence^  has  been  explained  as  containing 
the  uniTcrsal  law  as  to  the  consecution  of  thoughts.*  It  is 
t  proposed  to  call  this  the  law  of  Hediniegraiion,  "  Thoughts 
which  hare,  at  any  time,  recent  or  remote,  stood  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  co-existence  or  immediate  consecuticm,  do, 
when  severally  reproduced,  tend  to  reproduce  each  other.'' 
In  other  words,  "  The  parts  of  any  total  thought,  when  sub- 
sequently called  into  consciousness,  are  apt  to  suggest,  imme- 
diately, the  parts  to  which  tliey  were  proximately  related,  and 
mediately,  the  whole  of  which  they  were  constituent." 

Hobbes,  Lemathan;^  Human  Nat,;*  Reid,  Intell.  Pow.^ 
TAAHSCEHDEITT,  TRA5SCENPE5TAL  (troMcendo,  to  go 
beyond,  to  surpass,  to  be  supreme). 

''To  be  impenetrable,  discerptible,  and  unactiTe,  is  the 
nature  of  all  body  and  matter,  as  such ;  and  the  properties 
of  a  spirit  are  the  direct  contrary,  to  be  penetrable,  indis- 
cerptible,  and  self-motive ;  yea,  so  different  they  are  in  all 
things,  that  they  seem  to  have  nothing  but  being  and  the 
transcendental  attributes  of  that  in  common.'" 

l^nscendenial  is  that  which  is  above  the  praedicamental. 
Being  is  transcendental.  The  pradicamental  is  what  belongs 
to  a  certain  category  of  being ;  as  the  ten  summa  genera.  As 
being  cannot  be  included  under  any  genus,  but  transcends  them 
all,  so  the  properties  or  affections  of  being  have  also  been 
oalled  transcendental.  The  three  properties  of  being  conunonly 
enumerated  are  t<nt/m,  perum,  and  honum.    To  these  some  add 


«  JKiwH.,  p.  S48,  Xdit  Whawell. 

•  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  litUTi  Worki,  p.  897. 

■  Part  l^  ebiip.  8.  *  P.  17.  •  ISamj  It. 

•  OlanyUl,  Amy  1. 
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aliqttid  and  res :  and  these,  with  ens,  make  the  Biz  iranscefk' 
dentals.  Bat  res  and  aliquid  mean  only  the  same  as  ens.  The 
first  three  are  properly  called  transcendenials,  as  these  only 
are  passions  or  affections  of  being,  as  being.  —  F.  Unity, 
Tkuth,  Good. 

"In  the  schools,  iranscendenicdis  and  iranscendens  were 
conyertible  expressions  employed  to  mark  a  term  or  notion 
which  transcended,  that  is,  which  rose  above,  and  thus  con- 
tained under  it,  the  categories  or  gumma  genera  of  Aristotle. 
Such,  for  example,  is  being,  of  which  the  ten  categories  are 
only  subdivisions.  Kant,  according  to  his  wont,  twisted  these 
old  terms  into  a  new  signification.  First  of  all,  he  distin- 
guishod  them  from  each  other.  Transcendent  (iranscendens) 
he  employed  to  denote  what  is  wholly  beyond  experience, 
being  neither  given  as  an  <i  posteriori  nor  d  priori  element 
of  cognition  —  what  therefore  transcends  every  category  of 
thought.  Transcendental  (iranscendeniaiis)  ho  applied  to  sig- 
nify the  d  priori  or  necessary  cognitions  which,  though  mani- 
fested in,  as  affording  the  conditions  of,  experience,  transcend 
the  sphere  of  that  contingent  or  adventitious  knowledge  which 
we  acquire  by  experience.  Transcendental  is  not  therefore 
what  transcends,  but  what  in  fact  constitutes  a  category  of 
thought.  This  term,  though  probably  from  another  quarter, 
has  found  favour  with  Mr.  Stewart,  who  proposes  to  exchange 
the  expression  principles  of  common  sense,  for,  among  other 
names,  that  of  transcendental  truths." ' 
.  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  all  those  principles  of  knowledge 
which  are  original  and  primary,  and  which  are  determined  d 
priori  are  called  transcendental.  They  involve  necessary  and 
universal  truths,  and  thus  transcend  all  truth  derived  from 
experience  which  must  always  be  contingent  and  particular. 
The  principles  of  knowledge,  which  are  pure  and  transcen^ 
dental,  form  the  ground  of  all  knowledge  tliat  is  empirical  or 
determined  d  posteriori.  In  this  sense  transcendental  is  op- 
posed to  empirical. 

''There  is  a  philosophic  (and  inasmuch  as  it  is  actualized  by 
an  effort  of  freedom,  an  artificial)  consciousness  which  lies 
beneath,  or  (as  it  wore)  behind  the  spontaneous  consciousness 

*  Sir  win.  namiltoD,  ilcuf «  World,  noto  A,  sect  6. 
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nataral  to  all  reflecting  beings.  .  As  the  elder  Romans  distm- 
gaished  their  northern  proyinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and  Tran&- 
Alpine,  so  maj  we  diyide  all  the  objects  of  haman  knowledge 
into  those  on  this  side,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
spontaneous  consciousness ;  cUra  et  trans  eon»eientiam  eommvf 
nem.  The  latter  is  exclusiyely  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy, 
which  is,  therefore,  properly  entitled  transeencUtUal  in  order 
to  discriminate  it  at  once,  both  from  mere  reflection  and 
representation  on  the  one  hand,'  and  on  the  other  from  those 
flights  of  lawless  speculation,  which,  abandoned  by  all  dis- 
tinct consciousness,  because  transgressing  the  bounds  and 
purposes  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  are  justly  condemned  as 
transcendent."  • 

Transcendent  is  opposed  to  immanent — g.  v. 
Transcendental  is  opposed  to  empirical — q,  v, 

TRANS7EEENCE  and  TSAHSLATIOIT  are  terms  employed 
by  the  author  of  the  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,  to  denote  the 
fact  that  our  desires  are  often  transferred  from  primary  objects 
to  those  which  are  secondary  or  subseryient;  as  from  the 
desire  of  greatness  or  honour  may  arise,  in  a  secondary  way, 
the  desire  of  wealth  as  a  means  of  greatness  or  power.' — V. 
Desirb. 

TBAHSlQOEATION.—r.  Mbtbmpstcrosis. 

TEAH8PQSITI0N.— r.  CoNyBRsioN. 

TSIVIUH. — The  seyen  Liberal  Arts  were  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music. 

Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio,  Numerus,  Tonus,  Angulus,  Astra. 
Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  constituted  the  Trivium — ires 
vice  in  unum,  because  they  all  refer  to  words  or  language. 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music,  and  Astronomy,  constituted  the 
Quadrivium — quatuor  vios  in  unum,  because  they  all  refer  to 
quantity. 

**Gramin.  loquitur,  Dia.  rerbft  dooet,  Bhct  Torba  colorat; 
Uuf.  eanit,  Ar.  namerat,  G«o.  ponderat,  Ait  collt  astra." 

The  Mechanical  Arts  were  Rus,  Xemus,  Anna,  Faber,  Vul- 
nera,  Lana,  Rates;  or,  Agriculture,  Propagation  of  Trees, 

*■  Coleridge,  Biograph.  Liter.,  p.  148. 

*  Tnoker,  Light  <ff  ITatwrt;  chapter  on  Tran^trencs  or  JViUulation. 
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Manufacture  of  Anns,  Carpenters'  work,  Medicine,  Weaving, 
and  Ship-building. 
T£IITH  has  been  distinguished  bj  most  metaphysical  writers, 
according  as  it  respects  being,  knowledge,  and  speech,  into 
Veritas  enlis,  cognilionis,  ei  signi.  Bj  others,  truth  has  been 
distinguished  as  erUitaiive,  ol^ective,  and  formal,  the  truth  of 
signs  being  included  under  the  last. 
Veritas  entis  —  Transcendental  or  Ketaphysioal  Tmth. 

The  pillar  and  ground  of  all  truth  is  in  trtiih  of  being — that 
truth  by  which  a  thing  is  what  it  is,  by  which  it  has  its  own 
nature  and  properties,  and  has  not  merely  the  appearance  but 
reality  of  being.  Thus  gold  has  truth  of  being,  i,  e.,  is  real 
gold,  when  it  has  not  only  the  appearance,  but  all  the  pro- 
perties belonging  to  that  metal.  Philosophy  is  the  knowledge 
of  being,  and  if  there  were  no  real  being,  that  is,  if  truth 
could  not  be  predicated  of  things,  there  conld  be  no  know- 
ledge. But  things  exist  independently  of  being  known. 
They  do  not  exist  because  they  are  known,  nor  as  they  are 
.  known.    But  they  are  known  because  they  are,  and  as  they 

are,  when  known  fully. 
Veritas  Cognitionis. 

Truth,  as  predicated  of  knowledge,  is  the  conformity  of  our 
knowledge  with  the  reality  of  the  object  known — ^for,  as  know* 
ledge  is  the  knowledge  of  something,  when  a  thing  is  known 
as  it  is,  that  knowledge  is  formally  true.  To  know  that  fire  is 
hot,  is  true  knowledge.  Objective  truth  is  the  conformity  of 
the  thing  or  object  known  with  true  knowledge.  But  Uiese 
seems  to  be  litde  difference  whether  we  say  that  truth  consists 
in  the  conformity  of  the  formal  conception  to  the  thing  known 
or  conceived  of,  or  in  the  conformity  of  th^  thing  as  it  is  to 
true  knowledge. 
Veritas  SignL 

The  truth  of  the  sign  consists  in  its  adequateness  or  con- 
formity to  the  thing  signified.  If  falsity  in  those  things  which 
imitate  another  consists  not  in  so  far  as  they  imitate,  but  in  so 
far  as  they  cannot  imitate  it  or  represent  it  adequately  or 
fully,  so  the  truth  of  a  representation  or  sign  consists  in  its 
being  adequate  to  the  thing  signified.  The  truth  and  ade- 
quacy of  signs  belongs  to  enunciation  in  logic. 

46* 
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"  Independent  of  the  troth  which  oonsists  in  the  oonformitj 
of  thoughts  to  things,  called  scUntific — and  of  that  which  lies 
in  the  correspondence  of  words  with  thongths,  called  moral 
truth  —  there  is  a  truth  called  logiealj  depending  on  the  self- 
consistency  of  thoughts  themselves Thought  is 

valueless  except  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  correct  knowledge  of 
things;  a  higher  trvih  than  the  merely  logical,  in  sohser- 
vience  to  which  alone  the  logical  is  desirable.  The  reason 
that  we  sedulously  avoid  the  purely  logical  error  of  holding 
two  contradictory  propositions  is,  that  we  believe  one  of  them 
tp  be  a  fair  representation  of  facts,  so  that  in  adopting  tho 
other  we  should  admit  a  falsehood,  which  is  always  abhorrent 
to  the  mind.  If  we  call  the  hgicdt  truths  sul^fective,  as  con- 
sisting in  the  due  direction  of  the  thinking  subject,  we  may 
call  this  higher  metaphysical  truth,  objective,  because  it  de- 
pends on  our  thoughts  fairly  representing  the  objects  that 
give  rise  to  them."  > 

Veritas  est  adcequaiio  inteUectus  et  m,  aeeundum  quod  intd- 
lectua  dicit  ease  quod  est,  vet  fwn  esse  quod  non  est  J* ' 

Truth,  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  applies  to  propositions  and 
to  nothing  else ;  and  consists  in  the  oonformily  of  the  declara- 
tion made  to  the  actual  state  of  the  case ;  agreeably  to  Al- 
drich's  definition  of  '*  a  tme'^  proposition — vera  est  qucs  quod 
res  est  dicit. 

In  its  etymological  sense,  truth  signifies  that  which  the 
speaker  *'  trows/'  or  believes  to  be  the  fact.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  ixrfikf,  to  fi^  l^or,  seems  to  be  similar ;  denoting 
non-concealment.  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  a  lie; 
and  may  be  called  moral,  as  the  other  may  be  called  logical 
truth. 

'*  Truth  is  not  unfrequently  applied,  in  loose  and  inaccurate 
language,  to  arguments;  when  the  proper  expression  would  be 
*  correctness,'  *  conclusiveness,'  or  *  validity.' 

**  Truth  again,  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  reality,  to  or. 
People  speak  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  facts;  properly  speaking, 
they  are  either  real  or  fictitious :  it  is  the  statement  that  is 


■  Thomnn,  OuOine  qf  Zawg  of  Thou^d,  wet.  81,  92, 
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'true'  or  'false/  The  'true'  cause  of  anything,  is  a  oommon 
ezpresaion ;  '  meaning  that  which  may  with  truth  be  assigned 
as  the  caase.'    The  senses  of  falsehood  correspond/' ' 

** Necessary  truths  are  such  as  are  known  independently  of 
indttotive  proof.  They  are,  therefore,  either  self-evident  pro- 
positions, or  deduced  from  self-evident  propositions.' '' 

Necessary  truths  are  those  in  which  we  not  only  learn  that 
the  proposition  is  true,  but  see  that  it  must  be  true ;  in  which 
the  negation  is  not  only  false,  but  impossible ;  in  which  we 
cannot,  even  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  or  in  a  supposi- 
tion, eonceiye  the  reyerse  of  what  is  asserted.  The  relations 
of  numbers  are  the  examples  of  such  truths.  Two  and  three 
make  five.    We  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  otherwise. 

*'A  necessary  truth  or  law  of  reason,  is  a  truth  or  law  the 
opposite  of  whioh  is  inconceivable,  contradictory,  nonsensical, 
impossible ;  more  shortly,  it  is  a  truth,  in  the  fixing  of  which 
nature  had  only  one  alternative,  be  it  positive  or  negative. 
Nature  might  have  fixed  that  the  sun  should  go  round  the 
earth,  instead  of  the  earth  round  the  sun ;  at  least  we  see 
nothing  in  that  supposition  which  is  contradictory  and  absurd. 
Either  alternative  was  equally  possible.  But  nature  could  not 
have  fixed  that  two  straight  lines  should,  in  any  circumstances, 
enclose  a  space ;  for  this  involves  a  contradiction."* 

(Contingent  tnUhs  are  those  which,  without  doing  violence  to 
reason,  we  may  conceive  to  be  otherwise.  If  I  say  "  Grass  is 
green,"  "  Socrates  was  a  philosopher,"  I  assert  propositions 
which  are  true,  but  need  not  have  been  so.  It  might  have 
pleased  the  Creator  to  make  grass  blue  —  and  Socrates  might 
never  have  lived. 

"  There  are  truths  of  reasoning  (reason)  and  truths  of  fact. 
2hiths  of  reason  are  necessary,  and  their  contradictory  is  im- 
possible— those  of  fact  are  contingent,  and  their  opposite  is 
possible.  When  a  truth  is  necessary  you  can  find  the  reason 
by  analysis,  resolving  it  into  ideas  and  truths  more  simple,  till 
you  come  to  what  is  primitive."^ 

«  Wbately,  Loff^  ApptndU  L 

*  KHid,  PrineipUt  qf  Reamminff,  ohap.  7. 

*  Forri«r,  Iiut  qf  UtUiphyt.,  p.  19. 

«  Leibaita,  ifonMaiM  Afoit,  ir.,  2;  JfoiMUiofavM,  Met  S8. 
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**  Though  the  primary  truika  of  fad  and  the  prinutry  truths 
of  intelligence  (the  contingent  and  necessary  truths  of  Reid) 
form  two  very  distinct  claBses  of  the  original  beliefs  or  intui- 
tions of  our  consciousness,  there  appears  no  sufficient  ground 
to  regard  their  sources  as  different,  and  therefore  to  be  distin- 
guished by  different  names.  In  this  I  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart.  See  his  Elements ,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  1, 
and  his  AccoujU  of  Eeid,  supra,  p.  27,  b."  * 

"Truth  implies  something  really  existing.  An  assertion 
respecting  the  future  may  be  probable  or  improbable,  it  may 
be  honest  or  deceitful,  it  may  be  prudent  or  imprudent,  it  may 
haTe  any  relation  we  please  to  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
makes  it,  or  of  him  who  hears  it,  but  it  can  have  no  relation 
at  all  to  a  thing  which  is  not.  The  Stoics  said,  Cicero  will 
either  be  Consul  or  not.  One  of  these  is  true,  therefore  the 
event  is  certain.  But  truth  cannot  be  predicated  of  that  which 
is  not." « 

** Truth  implies  a  report  of  something  that  is;  reality  denotee 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  whether  affirmed  and  reported  of  or 
not.  The  thing  reported  either  is  or  is  not;  the  report  is 
either  true  or  false.  The  things  themselves  are  sometimes 
called  tntths,  instead  of  facts  or  realities.  And  assertions  con- 
cerning matters  of  fact  are  called  fads.  Thus  we  hear  of 
false  factSf  a  thing  literally  impossible  and  absurd."' 

"  No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the  van- 
tage-ground of  truth  (a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where 
the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene),  and  to  see  the  errors  and 
wanderings  and  mists  and  tempests  in  the  vale  below;  so 
always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with  swelling 
or  pride."* — V,  Falsity,  RsALiTr. 
TBVTHS  (First)  are  such  as  do  not  depend  on  any  prior  truth. 
They  carry  evidence  in  themselves.  They  are  assented  to  as 
soon  as  they  are  understood.  The  assent  given  to  them  is  so 
,  full,  that  while  experience  may  confirm  or  familiarize  it,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  increase  it,  and  so  clear  that  no  proposition 

*  8lr  William  HamUtoo,  Sti^t  WMa,  note  a,  p.  74S. 

*  Coplestone,  JEitguirf  into  NwtMtUjf,  Prefkca^  p.  1«. 

*  lUd.,  Btmaint,  p.  105. 

*  B9Con*$  Awy  on  Truth. 
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contradicting  them  can  be  admitted  as  more  clear.  That  a 
whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts;  that  a  change  implies 
the  operation  of  a  cause ;  that  qualities  do  not  exist  without  a 
substance ;  that  there  are  other  beings  in  the  world  besides 
ourseWes;  may  be  given  as  examples  oi  first  inUh$,  These 
truths  are  and  must  be  assented  to  by  every  rational  being,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  expressing  them  are  understood.  They 
have  been  called  xmmu  Xwouu,  cammvnea  noiUicd,  natural  judg- 
ments, primitive  beliefs,  fundamental  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  principles  of  common  sense,  principles  of  reason,  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning,  Ac. 

.  .  .  '*To  determine  how  great  is  the  number  of  these 
propositions  is  impossible;  for  they  are  not  in  the  soul  as  pro- 
positions ;  but  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  a  mind  awaking 
out  of  nothing  into  being,  and  presented  with  particular  ob- 
jects, would  not  fail  at  once  to  judge  concerning  them  accord- 
ing to,  and  by  the  force  of,  some  ^uch  innate  principles  as 
these,  or  just  as  a  man  would  judge  who  had  learnt  these  ex- 
plicit propositions ;  which  indeed  are  so  nearly  allied  to  its 
own  nature,  that  they  may  be  called  almost  a  part  of  itself. 
•  •  .  .  Therefore  I  take  the  mind  or  soul  of  man  not  to  be 
so  perfectly  indifferent  to  receive  all  impressions  as  a  rasa 
tabula,  or  white  paper.  .  .  .  '*  Hence  there  may  be  some 
practical  principles  also  innate  in  the  foregoing  sense,  though 
not  in  the  form  of  propositions." ' 

''From  the  earliest  records  of  time,. and  following  the  course 
of  history,  we  everywhere  find  the  principles  of  common  sense, 
as  imiversal  elements  of  human  thought  and  action.  No  vio- 
lence can  suppress,  no  sophisms  obscure  them.  They  steadily 
and  unerringly  guide  us  through  the  revolutions  and  destruc- 
tion of  nations  and  empires.  The  eye  pierces  with  rapid 
glance  through  the  long  vista  of  ages  amid  the  sanguinary 
conflicts,  the  territorial  aggrandizements,  and  chequered  fear 
tures  of  states  and  kingdoms ;  and  from  the  wreck  of  all  that 
is  debasing,  glorious,  or  powerful,  we  still  recognise  the  great 
and  universal  truths  of  humanity.  One  generation  passes 
away  after  another,  but  they  remain  for  ever  the  same.  They 
are  the  life-blood  of  human  nature ;  the  intellectual  air  we 

•  WatU,  PhOMoph.  JBuayt,  sect.  4  and  3. 
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breathe.  Without  them  society  could  not  for  a  single  hour 
subsist;  goyernments,  laws,  institutions,  religion,  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  men,  bear  the  indelible  imprint  of  their 
universality  and  indestructibility.  They  are  revealed  in  the 
daily  and  hourly  actions,  thoughts,  and  speech  of  all  men ; 
and  must  ever  form  the  basis  of  all  systems  of  philosophy ; 
for  without  them  it  can  only  be  a  phantom,  a  delusion,  an 
unmeaning  assemblage  of  words." — ^^''an  de  Weyer. 

On  the  nature,  origin,  and  validity  otjirst  truths,  the  fol- 
lowing authors  may  be  consulted: — Lord  Herbert,  De  Veri- 
tate;  Buffier,  Treatise  of  First  Truths;  Reid,  Ingxnry  and 
Essays  on  Intell.  JPow.;  Sir  Will.  Hamilton,  lteid*s  Works. ^ — 
F.  Common  Sense,  Reminiscence. 
TYPE  (fvTtof,  typuSt  from  rv^rw,  to  strike). 

'^Qreat  ibth«r  of  the  goda,  when  for  our  erlm«s 
Thou  aend'st  ion*  heavy  Jadgment  on  the  tbnM,-- 
Borne  tyrant  king,  the  terror  of  his  ege^, 
The  tjfpe  and  true  Ticegerent  of  thy  rage  t 
Thus  punish  him."— Dryden,  PersuUf  sat.  8. 

'*  So  St.  Hierome  offered  wine,  not  water,  in  the  type  of  his 
blood."* 

Among  the  Greeks  the  first  model  which  statuaries  made  in 
clay  of  their  projected  work  was  called  rvrcot.  7)fpe  means 
the  first  rude  form  or  figure  of  anything — an  adumbration  or 
shadowing  forth.  The  thing  fadiioned  according  to  it  was 
the  eciype,  and  the  type  in  contrast  the  protype.  But  archetype 
was  applied  to  the  original  idea,  model,  or  exemplar,  not 
copied,  but  of  which  other  things  were  copies. 

'*  A  type  is  an  example  of  any  class,  for  instance,  a  species 
of  a  genus,  which  is  considered  as  eminently  possessing  the 
characters  of  the  class."' 

For  the  meaning  of  a  type  in  the  arts  of  design,  see  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  Hist,  of  Painting .^ — V.  Homottpb. 

*  Appendix,  note  A. 

*  Bishop  Taylor,  0/  J2ea2  iVeMnoe,  sect  0. 

*  Whewell,  Induct.  Sdateet,  tUL,  iL,  XO. 

*  Prelkoe,  p.  39. 
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VBIETT  {uhit  where)  is  the  presence  of  one  thing  to  another,  or 
the  presence  of  a  thing  in  place.  The  schoohnen  distinguished 
ubiety  as  — 

1.  Circumscriptive,  bj  which  a  body  is  so  in  one  place  that 
its  parts  are  answerable  to  the  parts  of  space  in  which  it  is, 
and  exclude  every  other  body. 

2.  Definitive^  as  when  a  human  spirit  is  limited  or  defined 
in  its  presence  to  the  same  place  as  a  human  body. 

3.  Repletive,  as  when  the  Infinite  Spirit  is  present  through 
every  portion  of  space. 

This  last  is  sometimes  called  uhiguHy,  and  means  the 
Divine  Omnipresence.^ 

TmCOHDinOHED.  —  "  This  term  has  been  employed  in  a  two- 
fold signification,  as  denoting  either  the  entire  absence  of  all 
restriction^  or  more  widely,  the  entire  absence  of  all  relation. 
The  former  we  regard  as  its  only  legitimate  application."' 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  it  is  that  which  is  absolutely  and 
in  itself,  or  internally  possible,  and  is  exempted  from  the  con- 
ditions circumscribing  a  thing  in  time  or  space. — V,  Abso- 
lute, Infinite. 

VHDEBSTAHDIHO.  — ''  Perhaps  the  safer  use  of  the  term,  for 
general  purposes,  is  to  take  it  as  the  mind,  or  rather  as  the 
man  himself  considered  as  a  concipient  as  well  as  a  percipient 
being,  and  reason  as  a  power  supervening."* 

**  In  its  wider  acceptation,  understanding  is  the  entire  power 
of  perceiving  and  conceiving,  exclusive  of  the  sensibility ;  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  impressions  of  sense,  and  composing 
them  into  wholes  according  to  a  law  of  unity ;  and  in  its  most 
comprehensive  meaning  it  includes  even  simple  apprehension. 
Thus  taken  at  large  it  is  the  whole  spontaneity  of  the  repre- 
senting mind;  that  which  puts  together  the  multifarious 
materials  supplied  by  the  passive  faculty  of  sense,  or  pure  re- 
ceptivity. But  we  may  consider  the  understanding  in  another 
point  of  view,  not  as  the  simple  faculty  of  thought,  which  pro- 
duces intuitions  and  conceptions  spontaneously,  and  comes  into 
play  as  the  mere  tool  or  organ  of  the  spiritual  mind ;  but  as  a 

A  Lritaiti,  Nouv.  Suait,  liy.  U.,  chap.  23,  aMt  21. 

•  CiUdenrood,  FhO.  </  the  InJMU,  p.  80. 

*  Coleridge^  OaUmnCt  MomwO,  App.  B,  p.  Sftl 
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power  that  is  exercised  on  objects  which  it  supplies  to  itself, 
which  does  not  simply  think  and  reflect,  but  which  examines 
its  thoughts,  arranges  and  compares  them ;  and  this  for  scien- 
tific, not  for  directly  practical,  purposes.  To  intellectualize 
upon  religion,  and  to  receive  it  by  means  of  the  understanding 
are  two  different  things,  and  the  common  exertion  of  this 
faculty  should  of  course  be  distinguished  from  that  special 
use  of  it,  in  which  one  man  differs  from  another,  by  reason 
of  stronger  original  powers  of  mind,  or  greater  improyement 
of  them  by  exercise."  * 

"The  understanding  is  the  medial  faculty,  or  faculty  of 
means,  as  reason  on  the  other  hand  is  the  source  of  ideas  or 
ultimate  ends.  By  reason  tre  determine  the  ultimate  end ;  by 
the  understanding  we  ^re  enabled  to  select  and  adopt  the 
appropriate  means  for  the  attainment  of,  or  approximation  to, 
this  end,  according  to  circumstances.  But  an  ultimate  end 
must  of  necessity  be  an  idea,  that  is,  that  which  is  not  repre- 
sentable  by  the  senses,  and  has  no  correspondent  in  nature,  or 

the  world  of  the  senses Understanding  and  sense 

constitute  the  natural  mind  of  man,  mind  of  the  flesh,  ^poi'if/ia 
0Of  «o(,  as  likewise  ^x^xri  cv¥t6i(,  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
living  or  animal  soul,  which  St.  Paul  everywhere  contradis- 
tinguishes from  the  spirit,  that  is,  the  power  resulting  from 
the  union  and  co-influence  of  the  will  and  reason — oo^  or 
wisdom." ' 

**  The  reason  and  the  understanding  have  not  been  steadily 

distinguished  by  English  writers To  understand 

anything  is  to  apprehend  it  according  to  certain  assumed  ideas 
and  rules ;  we  do  not  include  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  an 
examination  of  the  ground  of  the  ideas  and  rules  by  reference 
to  which  we  understand  the  thing.  We  understand  a  language, 
when  we  apprehend  what  is  said,  according  to  the  established 
vocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  language ;  without  inquiring 
how  the  words  came  to  have  their  meaning,  or  what  is  the 
ground  of  the  grammatical  rules.  We  understand  the  sense 
without  reasoning  about  the  etymology  and  syntax. 

**  Reasoning  may  be  requisite  to  understanding.    We  may 

>  GoUridg«^  Aidt  to  RfJUdion,  toI.  U.,  p.  88. 
•  IU(L,  IMu  on  Otglith  Div^  toL  U^  p.  888.     * 
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have  to  reason  about  the  syntax  in  order  to  understand  the 
sense.  But  understanding  leaves  still  room  for  reasoning. 
Also  we  may  understand  what  is  not  conformable  to  reason ; 
as  when  we  understand  a  man's  arguments,  and  think  them 
unfounded  in  reason. 

''We  reason  in  order  to  deduce  rules  from  first  principles, 
or  from  one  another.  But  the  rules  and  principles  which 
must  be  expressed  when  we  reason,  may  be  only  implied  when 
we  understand.  We  may  understand  the  sense  of  a  speech 
without  thinking  of  rules  of  grammar. 

"The  reason  is  employed  both  in  understanding  and  in 
reasoning ;  but  the  principles  which  are  explicitly  asserted  in 
reasoning,  are  only  implicitly  applied  in  understanding.  The 
reason  includes  both  the  faculty  of  seeing  first  principles,  and 
the  reasoning  faculty  by  which  we  obtain  other  principles. 
The  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  applying  principles,  how- 
ever obtained." ' 

Anselm  considered  the  facts  of  consciousness  under  the 
fourfold  arrangement  of  Sensibility,  Will,  Reason,  and  Intel- 
ligence ;  and  showed  that  the  two  last  are  not  identical.* 

" '  Theiie  is  one  faculty,'  says  Aristotle,'  '  by  which  man 
comprehends  and  embodies  in  his  belief  first  principles 
which  cannot  be  proved,  which  he  must  receive  from  some 
authority;  there  is  another  by  which,  when  a  new  fact  is 
laid  before  him,  he  can  show  that  it  is  in  conformity  with 
some  principle  possessed  before.  One  process  resembles  the 
collection  of  materials  for  building — the  other  their  orderly 
arrangement.  One  is  intuition,  —  the  other  logic.  One  fov;, 
the  other  iTHaf^taj.*  Or  to  use  a  modem  distinction,  one  is 
reason  in  its  highest  sense,  the  other  understanding.*'^ 

**  I  use  the  term  understanding,  not  for  the  noetic  faculty, 
intellect  proper,  or  place  of  principles,  but  for  the  dianoetic, 
or  discursive  faculty  in  its  widest  signification,  for  the  faculty 


<  WlMwell,  SlemenU  qf  Monday,  Intiod.,  Met  11. 

*  Matter,  HUL  ik  ta  i^ftOoeopA.  dcuu  jet  Stgpportt  ttvee  Rdtgian,  p.  148.    Parli^ 
1854. 

•  BK  in>. «. 

«  Sewell,  CkritL  Mar,,  eba^  2L 
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of  relationfl  or  compariBons ;   and  thus  in  the  meaning  in 
which  Verstand  is  now  employed  by  the  Germans." ' 

"  Understanding^  intellect  ( Verstand )  is  the  faculty  which 
conjoins  the  diversity  which  is  furnished  us  by  the  senses, 
and  forms  into  a  whole  the  sensible  representations  which 
are  given  to  us.  The  word  Verstand  is  used  occasionally  as 
being  synonymous  with  Vernunjl  (reason),  and  is  the  faculty 
of  cognition  in  general,  and  in  this  sense  the  critic  of  pure 
reason  might  be  termed  also  the  critic  of  pure  understanding. 
The  discursive  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  cognizing  ob- 
jects, not  immediately,  buW  through  conceptions.  And  as 
intuition  belongs  to  cognition,  and  as  a  faculty  of  a  complete 
spontaneousness  of  intuition,  or  which  perceives  the  intuition 
not  passively,  but  produces  spontaneously  from  itself,  a  cog- 
nition-faculty different  from,  and  independent  of,  what  is  the 
sensibility,  would  be,  consequently,  undei'standing  in  the 
widest  sense ;  we  might  think  such  an  intuitive,  envisaging 
understanding  (inteUectus  intuiiivus)  negatively,  as  a  non- 
discursive  understanding.  The  gemeiner  Menschen  Verstatid 
and  the  Gemeinsinn  are  sensus  communis  logicus,  or  common 
sense ;  and  the  gesunder  Verstand,  sound  sense.  Sir  J.  Mack- 
intosh prefers  the  term  intellect  to  that  of  understanding  as 
the  source  of  conceptions.'" — V.  Reason,  Intellect. 

ilJN  JJf IC ATION  is  the  act  of  so  uniting  ourselves  with  another 
as  to  form  one  being.  Unification  with  God  was  the  final  aim 
of  the  Xeo-Platonicians.  And  unification  with  God  is  also 
one  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Chinese  philosopher,  Lao  Tseu. 

VHITAEIAV  (A)  is  a  believer  in  one  God.  It  is  the  same  in 
meaning  as  Monotheist,  In  this  large  sense  it  is  applicable 
to  all  Christians,  for  they  all  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
nature ;  and  also  to  Jews  and  Mahommedans.  It  may  even 
include  Deists,  or  those  who  believe  in  God  on  grounds  of 
reason  alone.  But  the  name  is  commonly  opposed  to  Trini- 
tarian, and  is  applied  to  those  who,  accepting  the  Christian 
revelation,  believe  in  God  as  existing  in  one  person,  and 
acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  his  messenger  to  men. 

UNITY  or  ONENESS  {unum,  i>ne]  is  a  property  of  being.  If 
anything  is,  it  is  one  and  not  many.     Omne  ens  est  unum, 

»  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  JHtamiont^  Ac^  8to^  Load.,  18fi2,  p.  4,  aott. 
•  Bajwood,  CriLtif  Pw  Mtttmm,  p.  MS. 
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Unity  is  defined  to  be  that  property,  qua  ens  est  indivisum 
in  se  et  divisum  ab  omni  alio, 

Locke '  makes  unity  synonymous  irith  number.  But  Aris- 
totle' more  correctly  makes  unity  the  element  of  number,  and 
says  that  unity  is  indivisibleness.  That  which  is  indivisible, 
and  has  no  position,  is  a  monad.  That  which  is  indivisible^ 
but  has  a  position,  is  a  point.  That  which  is  divisible  only 
in  one  sense  is  a  line.  That  which  is  divisible  in  two  senses 
is  a  plane.  And  that  which  is  divisible  in  three  senses  is  a 
body  in  respect  of  quantity. 

According  to  Aristotle,'  the  modes  of  unity  are  reducible  to 
four,  that  of  continuity,  especially  natural  continuity,  which 
is  not  the  result  of  contact  or  tie — that  of  a  whole  naturally, 
which  has  figure  and  form,  and  not  like  things  united  by  vio- 
lence —  that  of  an  individual  or  that  which  is  numerically 
indivisible — and  that  of  a  universal,  which  is  indivisible  in 
form  and  in  respect  of  science. 

Unity  has  been  divided  into  transcendental  or  envtitaiive,  by 
which  a  being  is  indivisible  in  itself — logical^  by  which  things 
like  each  other 'are  classed  together  for  the  purposes  of  science 
— and  mordlf  by  which  many  are  embodied  as  one  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  nfe,  as  many  citiiens  make  one  society,  many  soldiers 
one  army. 

Unity  is  opposed  to  plurality,  which  is  nothing  but  pHures 
entitates  aut  unitates. 

Unity  is  specific  or  numerical.  The  former  may  rather  be 
called  similitude,  and  the  latter  identity,^ 

"  The  essential  diversity  of  the  ideas  unity  and  sameness  was 
among  the  elementary  principles  of  the  old  logicians ;  and  the 
sophisms  grounded  on  the  confusion  of  these  terms  have  been 
ably  exposed  by  Leibnits  in  his  critique  on  Wissowatius."' — 
V.  Distinction,  Identity. 
UHIVEESALS.  —  '*The  same  colour  being  observed  to-day  in 
chalk  or  snow,  which  the  mind  yesterday  received  from  milk, 
it  considers  that  appearance  alone,  makes  it  a  representative 

*  JSuay  on  Hum.  Undersiand.,  h,  ii^  eh.  16. 

•  Metaphy*^  Ub.  It.,  cap.  6,  lib.  x.,  cnp.  1. 

*  Ibld^  lib.  X.,  cap.  1.     '  *  Hiilob«Mn,  Mdaphjft^  pmn  9,  cap.  8» 

•  Ool«ridge,  Second  Lag  Sermofij  p.  387.    8m  alfo,  Aidt  to  R^flodUm,  p.  167. 
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of  all  of  that  kind,  and  having  given  it  the  name  of  whiteness^ 
it  by  that  sound  signifies  the  same  quality,  wheresoever  to  be 
imagined  or  met  vrith,  and  thus  universalSf  whether  ideas  or 
terms,  are  made."  * 

Universal  terms  may  denote,  1.  A  maihematical  universality, 
as  all  circles  (no  exception)  have  a  centre  and  circumference. 
2.  A  physical  universality,  as  all  men  use  words  to  express 
their  thoughts  (though  the  dumb  cannot).  3.  A  moral  univer- 
sality, as  all  men  are  governed  by  affection  rather  than  bj 
reason. 
VlliYerBal  {unvm  versus  alia)  means,  according  to  its  composi- 
tion, one  towards  many.  It  is  defined  by  Aristotle,'  '*  that 
which  by  its  nature  is  fit  to  be  predicated  of  many."  And' 
"  that  which  by  its  nature  has  a  fitness  or  capacity  to  be  in 
many."  It  implies  unity  with  community,  or  unity  shared  in 
by  many. 

Vhiversals  have'  been  divided  into,  1.  Mdaphysical  or  unir 
versdlia  ante  rem.  2.  Physical^  or  universalia  in  re,  3.  Logical^ 
or  universalia  post  rem. 

By  the  first  are  meant  those  archetypal  forms,  according  to 
which  all  things  were  created.  As  existing  in  the  Divine 
mind  and  furnishing  the  pattern  for  the  Divine  working,  these 
may  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  Plato. 

By  universals  in  the  second  sense  are  meant  certain  common 
natures,  which,  one  in  themselves,  are  diffused  over  or  shared 
in  by  many  —  as  rationality  by  all  men. 

By  universals  in  the  third  sense  are  meant  general  notions 
framed  by  the  human  intellect,  and  predicated  of  many  things, 
on  the  ground  of  their  possessing  common  properties  —  as 
animal,  which  may  be  predicated  of  man,  lion,  horse,  &c. 

Realists  give  prominence  to  universals  in  the  first  and  second 
signification.  Nominalists  hold  that  the  true  meaning  of  unp- 
versals  is  that  assigned  in  the  third  sense.  While  concept 
tualisis  hold  an  intermediate  view.^ 

In  ancient  philosophy  the  universals  were  called  prcedieahles 

>  Locke,  Ettay  on  Hum.  Understand,,  book  U.,  eh.  0. 

•  Lib.  de  Jnterprtt^  cap.  6.  »  ifetopAyt.,  lilk  r.,  cap.  la. 

«  Reid,  InidL  Ftiva.,  Msaj  v.,  ehap.^;  Thomson,  OuOinA  i^fLawt  ^  Thmgkt,  2il  «Ut» 
scot  23. 
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(q.  v.),  and  were  arranged  in  fiyo  classes,  genua,  species,  dif- 
fereniia,  proprium,  and  accidens.  It  is  argued  that  there  can 
be  neither  more  nor  fewer.  For  whatever  is  predicated  of  man  j 
is  predicated  essentially  or  accidentally;  if  essentially,  either  of 
the  whole  essence,  and  then  it  is  a  species;  of  a  common  part 
of  the  essence,  and  then  it  is  a  genus;  or  of  a  proper  part  of  the 
essence,  and  then  it  is  the  differentia  essentialis;  if  accidentally, 
it  either  flows  from  the  essence  of  the  subject,  and  is  its  pnh 
prium,  or  does  not  flow  from  its  essence,  and  is  its  accidens. 

Or  it  may  be  argued  thus — universality  is  a  fitness  of  being 
predicated  of  many,  which  implies  identity  or  sameness,  or  at 
least  resemblance.  There  will  therefore  be  as  many  classes  of 
universals  as  there  are  kinds  of  identity.  Xow,  when  one  thing 
is  said  to  be  the  same  with  another,  it  is  so  either  essentially 
or  accidentally;  if  essentially,  it  is  so  either  completely  or  tV 
completely;  if  completely,  it  gives  a  species;  if  incompletely,  it 
is  so  in  form,  and  gives  the  differentia,  or  in  matter  and  gives 
the  genus;  if  accidentally,  it  is  the  same  either  necessarily  and 
inseparably,  and  constitutes  the  proprium  —  or  contingently 
and  separably,  and  is  the  accidens, — Tellez.'  But  the  fivefold 
classification  of  universals  is  censured  by  Derodon.' 
VAivOCAL  WOBBS  (una,  one ;  vox,  word  or  meaning)  '*  are 
such  as  signify  but  one  idea,  or  at  least  but  one  sort  of  thing ; 
the  words  book,  bible,  fish,  house,  elephant,  may  be  called 
univocal  words,  for  I  know  not  that  they  signify  anything  else 
but  those  ideas  to  which  they  are  generally  afBixed."' 

**  I  think  it  is  a  good  division  in  Aristotle,  that  the  same 
word  may  be  applied  to  difierent  things  -in  three  ways :  unir 
vocally,  analogically,  and  equivocally.  Univocally,  when  the 
things  are  species  of  the  same  genus;  analogically,  when  the 
things  are  related  by  some  similitude  or  analogy ;  equivocally, 
when  they  have  no  relation  but  a  common  name.''^ 

In  Logic  a  common  term  is  called  univocal  in  respect  of  those 
things  or  persons  to  which  it  is  applicable  in  the  same  signifi* 
cation,  as  the  t«rm  '*  man."  Whately  observes  that  the  *'  usual 

'  Aimma,  pan  I,  dis.  T.,a«et  1. 

•Xi(y^para.2,ct^6.    Bm  tin  ThamMon,  OidUm  of  Lawn^f  Thought,  m^V!. 

*  "WmUm,  Log,,  b.  1^  &  4. 

^  RckL  Oon'twottinoi,  p>  75. 
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division  of  nouns  into  univocalt  equinocal,  and  antUo^ous,  and 
into  nouns  of  the  first  and  second  intention^  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  divisions  of  words,  but  divisions  of  the  manner  of 
employ inff  Hum;  the  same  word  may  be  employed  either  uni- 
vocallt/,  equivocaUy,  or  analogously ;  either  in  the  first  inten- 
tion or  the  second/'  ^ 

r.  Analogous,  Equivocal,  Intention. 
UTILITY,  said  Kant,"  "  is  nothing  scarcely  but  a  frame  or  case 
which  may  serve  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  a  picture,  or  draw 
to  it  the  attention  of  those  who  are  not  connoisseurs ;  but 
cannot  recommend  it  to  true  lovers  of  the  art,  or  determine 
its  price." 

'*  What  is  useful  only  has  no  value  in  itself;  but  derives  all 
its  merit  from  the  end  for  which  it  is  useful."' 

**  Utility  is  an  idea  essentially  relative,  which  supposes  a 
higher  term."* 

The  doctrine  of  utility  in  morals  is,  that  actions  are  right 
because  they  are  useful.  It  has  been  held  under  various  forms. 
Some  who  maintain  that  utility  or  beneficial  tendency  is  what 
makes  an  action  right,  hold  that  a  virtuous  agent  may  be 
prompted  by  self-love  (as  Paley),  or  by  benevolence  (as  Ru- 
therforth),  or  partly  by  both  (as  Hume).  And  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  actions  has  by  some  been  viewed  solely  in  refer- 
ence to  this  life  (as  Hume  and  Bentham),  while  by  others  it 
has  been  extended  to  a  future  state  (as  Paley),  and  the  obli- 
gation to  do  such  actions  has  been  represented  as  arising  from 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  that  future  state,  as  made 
known  by  the  light  of  nature  and  by  revelation  (as  Dwight). 

The  fundamental  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  utility  in  all 
its  modifications,  is  that  taken  by  Dr.  Reid,'  viz.,  ''that 
a,grecablene8s  and  utility  are  not  moral  conceptions,  nor  have 
they  any  connection  with  morality.  What  a  man  does, 
merely  because  it  is  agreeable,  is  not  virtue.  Therefore  the 
Epicurean  system  was  justly  thought  by  Cicero,  and  the  best 
moralists  among  the  ancients,  to  subvert  morality,  and  to 
substitute  another  principle  in  its  room ;  and  this  system  is 

>  Wb«tely,  l^if^  b.  ii.,  ch.  5,  { 1.  >  Meiofhyi,  dot  Mattirt,  p.  16. 

■  J{«id,  Ad.  i^/w.,  essay  v^  cb.  5.  *  Mauwd  d9  PkOouph^  p.  331 

*Act,  I\tvf^  fssay  t.,  6b,  1. 
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liable  to  the  same  eensare.'^  "  H&nestttm,  igiiur,  id  inteUigu 
mu9,  quod  tale  estf  ut,  detrada  omfii  uiUUaie,  sine  uUis  premiii 
fnteiibusvef  per  seipmrn  jure  posaii  laudari."  \ 


VELLEITT  {volo,  to  will)  is  an  indolent  or  inactlTe  wish  or 
inclination  towards  a  thing,  which  leads  to  no  energetic  effort 
to  obtain  it,  as  when  it  is  said,  "  The  cat  likes  fish  but  will 
not  touch  the  water." 

"  The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing  it,  but 
it  is  that  which  is  called  by  the  schools  an  imperfect  veUeity, 
and  imports  no  more  than  an  idle  inoperative  complacency 
in,  and  desire  of  the  end,  without  any  consideration  of  the 
means."  • 

"A  volition  which  cannot  carry  itself  into  execution/'  — 
MUller.— F.  Volition. 

TEBACITT  is  the  duty  of  preserving  the  truth  in  our  conver- 
sation. It  is  natural  for  us  to  speak  as  we  think,  and  to 
believe  that  others  do  the  same.  So  much  so  that  Dr.  Reid 
enumerates  an  instinct  of  veraeUy  and  a  corresponding  instinct 
of  credulity  as  principles  of  human  nature.  Children  do  not 
distrust  nor  deceive.  It  is  not  till  interest  or  passion  prompts 
men,  that  they  conceal  or  disguise  the  truUi.  The  means 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  either  saying  what  is  false^  or 
equivocation  and  reservation — q,  v. 

VEBBAL  is  opposed  to  real  {q.  v.),  1.  As  name  is  opposed  to 
thing;  and  2.  As  insincere  is  opposed  to  sincere,  "Great 
acclamations  and  verbal  praises  and  acknowledgments,  without 
an  honest  and  sincere  endeavour  to  please  and  obey  him,  are 
but  pieces  of  mockery  and  hypocritical  compliment."* 

"  Sometimes  the  question  turns  on  the  meaning  and  extent 
of  the  terms  employed ;  sometimes  on  the  things  signified  by 
thorn.  If  it  be  made  to  appear,  therefore,  that  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  certain  question  may  be  held  by  parties  not  differing 
in  their  opinion  of  the  matter  in  hand,  then  that  question 

^DeFtnibuSyVL^ll.  •Bontti. 

•  Hair,  OmL  Of  AffiUstiimM, 
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may  be  prononnoed  verbal;  or  depending  on  ihe  different 
senses  in  which  they  employ  the  terms.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears  that  they  employ  the  terms  in  the  same  sense,  bat 
still  differ  as  to  the  application  of  one  of  them  to  the  other, 
then  it  may  be  pronounced  that  the  question  is  real — that 
they  differ  as  to  the  opinions  they  hold  of  the  things  or 
questions.''  ^ 
VIBTITAL  is  opposed  to  actual,  —  '*  It  is  not,  in  this  sense,  the 
foundation  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  it  contains  it  all;  not 
only  in  general,  but  in  special ;  not  only  virtual,  but  actual; 
not  mediate,  but  immediate ;  for  a  few  lines  would  haye  serred 
for  a  foundation  general,  virtual,  and  mediate." ' 

A  thing  has  a  virtual  existence  when  it  has  all  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  its  actucU  existence.  The  statue  exists 
virtually  in  the  brass  or  iron,  the  oak  in  the  acorn.  The 
cause  virtually  contains  the  effect.  In  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  the  distinction  between  ^Mi/it;,  and  IrrcVijt^ca,  or 
jvcpycta,  t.  «.,  poterUia  or  virtue,  and  actus  is  frequent  and 
fundamental. 

"  A  letter  of  credit  does  not  in  reality  contain  the  sum  which 
it  represents;  that  sum  is  only  really  in  the  coffer  of  the 
banker.  Tet  the  letter  contains  the  sum  in  a  certain  sense, 
since  it  holds  its  place.  This  sum  is  in  still  another  sense, 
contained;  it  is  virtually  in  the  credit  of  the  banker  who 
subscribes  the  letter.  To  express  these  differences  in  the 
language  of  Bescartes,  the  sum  is  contained  formally  in  the 
coffer  of  the  banker,  objecticely  in  the  letter  which  he  sub- 
scribed, and  eminently  in  the  credit  which  enabled  him  to 
subscribe ;  and  thus  the  coffer  contains  the  reality  yormaZ  of 
the  sum,  the  letter  the  reality  objective,  and  the  credit  of  the 
banker  the  reality  eminent"^ 
VUTTTE. — "  For  if  virtue  be  an  election  annexed  unto  our  nature, 
and  consisteth  in  a  mean,  which  is  determined  by  reason,  and 
that  mean  is  the  very  myddes  of  two  things  yicious,  the  one  is 
surplusage,  the  other  in  lackc,"^  &c. 

>  Whaiely.  *  Bp.  Taylor,  IHuMa»,fr9m  Boiptrjf,  Mot.  S. 

*  Royor  Gollatd,  CEttcrti  de  Rdd,  torn.  iU  P*  850. 

*  Mr  T.  Elyot,  Tht  Qounmar,  b.  tt^  clO. 
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Viriu9t  in  Lfttin,  from  vir,  a  man,  and  dptr^  in  Greek,  from 
"Ap^;,  Mara^  give  us  the  primary  idea  of  manly  strength. 
Virhit  then  implies  opposition  or  struggle.  In  man,  the 
struggle  is  between  reason  and  passion  —  between  right  and 
wrong.  To  hold  by  the  former  is  virtue^  to  yield  to  the  latter 
is  yice.  According  to  Aristotle,  viriue  is  a  practical  habit 
acquired  by  doing  virtuous  acts.  He  called  those  virtues  inid- 
lectual,  by  which  the  intellect  was  strengthened,  and  fncrcU, 
by  which  the  life  was  regulated.  Another  ancient  diyision 
was  that  of  the  cardinal  virtues — which  correspond  to  the 
moral  virtues.  The  theological  virtues  were  JaUhf  hope^  and 
charily. 

The  opposite  of  virtue  is  vice. 

Aristode  is  quoted  by  Bacon  in  Seyenth  Book  0/  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  as  saying, 

'*  As  beasts  cannot  be  said  to  have  vice  or  virtue,  so  neither 
can  the  gods ;  for  as  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  something 
more  elevated  than  virtue,  so  that  of  the  former  is  something 
different  from  vice."  * 

As  virtue  implies  trial  or  difficulty,  it  cannot  be  predicated 
of  God.    He  is  holy. 

Kant  frequently  insists  upon  the  distinction  between  virtite 
and  holiness.  In  a  holy  being,  the  will  is  uniformly  and 
without  struggle  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law.  In  a 
virtuous  being,  the  will  is  liable  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
sensibility,  in  opposition  or  resistance  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 
This  is  the  only  state  of  which  man  is  capable  in  this  life.  But 
he  ought  to  aim  and  aspire  to  the  attainment  of  thei  higher  or 
holy  state,  in  which  the  will  without  struggle  is  always  in 
aocordance  with  reason.  The  Stoics  thought  the  beau  ideal 
of  virtue,  or  the  complete  subjection  of  sense  and  appetite 
to  reason,  attainable  in  this  life. — V.  Durr,  Merit,  Obliga- 
tion, Rectitude,  Standard,  Nature  or  Things. 
YOLITIOB'  (voU),  to  will)  "is  an  act  of  the  mind  knowingly 
exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of 
the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  par- 
ticular action."" 

■  Moffet,  Trans^  p.  20O. 

*  Locke,  JSuay  on  Hum.  VndtnUoA,  book  U^  ofaap.  21,  aeot  16. 
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"  There  is  an  error  which  lies  under  the  word  tfcHUion, 
Under  that  word  you  include  both  the  Jinal  perception  of  the 
understanding  which  is  passive,  and  also  the^r^^  operation  or 
exertion  of  the  active  faculty  of  self-motive  power.  These 
two  you  think  to  be  necessarily  connected.  I  think  there  is 
no  connection  at  all  between  them;  and  that  in  their  not 
being  connected  lies  the  difference  between  action  and  pas- 
sion ;  which  difference  is  the  essence  of  liberty."  * 

Things  are  sought  as  end9  or  as  means. 

The  schoolmen  distinguished  three  acts  of  will,  circa  finem, 
VeUeiiy,  Intention,  and  Fruition.  Qen.  iii.  6: — When  the 
woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
wise  (this  is  veUeity),  she  took  thereof  (this  is  intention)  and 
did  eat  (this  is  fruition).  There  are  also  three  acts,  ctroa, 
media,  vis.,  consent^  approving  of  means — election,  or  choosing 
the  most  fit,  and  application,  use,  or  employing  of  them. — F. 
Election,  Will. 


WELItBEIVG.— "  This  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  indisputable,'' 
says  Leighton  in  his  Theological  Lectures,  '*that  all  men  wish 
well  to  themselves ;  nor  can  the  mind  of  man  divest  itself  of 
this  propensity,  without  divesting  itself  of  its  being.  This  is 
what  the  schoolmen  mean  when  in  their  manner  of  expression 
they  say  that  'the  will  {voluntas,  not  arbitrium)  is  carried 
towards  happiness,  not  simply  as  will,  but  as  nature.'  '  No 
man  hateth  his  own  flesh/  " 

"  One  conclusion  follows  inevitably  from  the  preceding  posi- 
tion," says  Coleridge,* "  namely,  that  this  propensity  can  never 
be  legitimately  made  the  principle  of  morality,  even  because 
it  is  no  part  or  appurtenance  of  tha  moral  will :  and  because 
the  proper  object  of  the  moral  principle  is  to  limit  and  control 
this  propensity,  and  to  determine  in  what  it  may  be,  and  in 
what  it  ought  to  be,  gratified;  while  it  is  the  business  of 

^  Dr.  Bam.  Clarka,  Seeond  Letter  to  a  CfenOemcM,  p.  410. 
•  Aidt  U>  a^fUdion,  vol.  i.,  p.  20,  edit.  18i8. 
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philoeophj  to  instmct  the  understanding,  and  the  office  of  re- 
ligion to  convince  the  whole  man,  that  otherwise  than  as  a 
regulated,  and  of  course  therefore  a  subordinate,  end,  this 
propensity,  innate  and  inalienable  though  it  be,  can  nerer  be 
realized  or  fulfilled."  ^F.  Happiness. 
WHOLE  (cixof). — '*  There  are  wholes  of  diiferent  kinds ;  for,  in  the 
Jirtt  place,  there  is  an  extended  whoie,  of  which  the  parts  lie 
contiguous,  such  as  body  and  space.  Secondly,  There  is  a 
whole,  of  which  the  parts  are  separated  or  discrete,  such  as 
number,  which,  from  thence,  is  called  quantity  discrete.  Thirdly, 
There  is  a  whole,  of  which  the  parts  do  not  exist  together,  but 
only  by  succession,  such  as  time,  consisting  of  minutes,  hours, 
and  days,  or  as  many  more  parts  as  we  please,  but  which  all 
exist  successively,  or  not  together.  Fourthly,  There  is  what 
may  be  called  a  logical  whole,  of  which  the  several  specieses 
sx^  parts.  Animal,  for  example,  is  a  whole,  in  this  sense,  and 
man,  dog,  horse,  &c,,  are  the  several  parts  of  it.  And  Jijlhly, 
The  different  qualities  of  the  same  substance,  may  be  said  to 
be  parts  of  that  substance."  * 

A  whole  is  either  divisible  or  indivisible. 

Every  wJioU  as  a  whole  is  one  and  undivided.  But  though 
not  divided,  a  whole  may  be  divisible  in  thought,  by  being 
reduced  to  its  elements  mentally,  or  it  may  be  altogether 
indivisible  even  in  thought.  This  latter  is  what  metaphysicians 
call  Totum  perfectiondle,  and  it  is  only  applicable  to  Deity,  who 
is  wholly  in  the  universe,  and  wholly  in  every  part  of  it. 

A  divisible  whole  is  distinguished  as  potential,  or  that  which 
is  divisible  into  parts  by  which  it  is  not  constituted,  as  animal 
may  be  divided  into  man  and  brute,  but  is  not  constituted 
by  them ;  and  actual,  or  that  which  is  divisible  into  parts  by 
which  it  is  constituted,  as  man  may  be  divided  into  soul  and 
body. 

An  actual  whole  is  either  physical  or  metaphysical,  A 
physical  whole  is  constituted  by  physical  composition,  and  is 
integral  when  composed  of  the  integrant  parts  of  matter,  or 
essential  when  composed  of  matter  and  form.  A  metaphysical 
whole  is  constituted  by  metaphysical  composition,  which  i« 

•  Hoaboddo^  Aneimt  Metaph^i^  book  SL,  chap.  H 
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foarfold :  1.  A  whole  made  up  of  genas  and  differentia  is  an 
essential  specific  whole — as  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  species  of 
animal,  is  made  up  of  the  genus  (animal)  and  the  differentia 
(rational).  2.  A  tohoU  made  up  of  the  specific  nature  and  the 
individual  differentia,  is  an  esseidial  numerieal  whole.  3.  A 
whole  of  existence  contains  a  singular  essence  and  existence 
added.  4.  A  whcU  of  wbsisienee  has  subustence  added  to 
existence.' 

According  to  Derodon,'  an  essential  whole  is  that  from  which 
if  any  part  be  taken  the  being  perishes  —  as  man  in  respect 
of  his  body  and  soul.  An  integral  whole  is  that  from  which, 
if  any  part  be  taken,  the  being  is  not  entire  but  mutilated. 
Man  with  all  his  members  is  an  integral  whole;  cut  off  a  limb, 
he  is  not  an  integral^  but  still  an  esseniial  whole. 

**  A  whole  is  composed  of  distinct  parts.  Composition  may 
be  physical,  metaphysical,  or  logical. 

*'A  physical  whde  is  made  up  of  parts  distinct  and  sepa- 
ratC)  and  is  natural,  as  a  tree,  artificial,  as  a  house,  moral,  or 
conventional,  as  a  family,  a  city,  &c. 

"  A  metaphysical  whole  arises  from  metaphysical  composi- 
tion, as  potcnce  and  act,  essence  and  existence,  &c. 

<' A  logical  whole  is  composed  by  genus  and  differentia,  and 
b  called  a  higher  notion,  which  can  be  resolved  into  notions 
under  it,  as  genus  into  species,  species  into  lower  species. 
Thus,  animal  is  divided  into  rational  and  irrational,  knowledge 
into  science,  art,  experience,  opinion,  belief. 

**  Of  the  parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divisible,  some  are  es- 
sential, so  that  if  one  is  wanting  the  being  ceases,  as  the  head 
or  heart  in  man ;  others  are  integral,  of  which  if  one  or  more 
be  wanting  the  being  is  not  entire,  as  in  man,  an  eye  or  arms ; 
others  are  constituent,  such  as  concur  to  form  the  substance 
of  the  thing,  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water."* 
WHYt — As  an  interrogative,  this  word  is  employed  in  three 
senses,  viz.,  —  "By  what  proof  (or  reason) ?"  ** From  what 
cause  ?"  "  For  what  purpose  ?"  This  last  is  commonly  called 
the  '* final  cause," — c.  g,,  **  Why  is  this  prisoner  guilty  of  the 
crime?"    '*W7iy  does  a  stone  fall  to  the  earth?"    ''Why 

■  Baronluf,  Metaphyt.  CcneraJn,  8«ct  U.  *  Log^  8  pan.,  p.  70. 

*  PMnuna,  /nirocf.  ad  PhiUuopk^  p.  72. 
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did  jou  go  to  London?"  Much  confusion  has  arisen  from 
not  distinguishing  these  different  inquiries.* 
WILL. — Some  modern  philosophers,  especially  among  the  French, 
have  employed  the  term  activity  as  synonymous  with  wUl, 
But  the  former  is  of  wider  signification  than  the  latter.  Acti- 
vity is  the  power  of  producing  change,  whatever  the  change 
may  be.  W'iU  i&-the  power  of  producing  acts  of  wilHng. — V* 
Volition. 

"  Every  man  is  oonscious  of  a  power  to  determine/'  says 
Dr.  Reid,'  "  in  things  which  he  conceives  to  depend  upon  his 
determination.    To  this  power  we  give  the  name  of  will," 

"  Will  is  an  ambiguous  word,  being  sometimes  put  for  the 
facility  of  willing ;  sometimes  for  the  act  of  that  faculty, 
besides  other  meanings.  But  voliiioji  always  signifies  the  act 
of  willing^  and  nothing  else.  Willingness,  I  think,  is  opposed 
to  unwillingness  or  aversion.  A  man  is  willing  to  do  what  he 
has  no  aversion  to  do,  or  what  he  has  some  desire  to  do,  though 
perhaps  he  has  not  the  opportunity ;  and  I  think  this  is  never 
called  volition."* 

"  By  the  term  will  I  do  not  mean  to  express  a  more  or  less 
highly  developed  faculty  oi desiring;  but  that  innate  intelleo- 
tual  energy  which,  unfolding  itself  from  all  the  other  forces 
of  the  mind,  like  a  flower  from  its  petals,  radiates  through  the 
whole  sphere  of  our  activity — a  faculty  which  we  are  better 
able  to  feel  than  to  define,  and  which  we  might,  perhaps,  most 
appropriately  designate  as  the  purely  practical  faculty  of 
man."* 

''Appetite  is  the  wilVa  solicitor,  and  the  will  is  appetite's 
controller ;  what  we  covet  according  to  the  one,  by  the  other 
we  often  reject."* 

On  the  difference  between  desiring  and  willing,  see  Locke, 
Essay  on  Htim,  Understand,;*  ^eid,  Act,  Fow.;''  Stewart,  .id. 
and  Mot,  JFbt(?.* 

By  some  philosophers  this  difference  has  been  overlooked, 
and  they  have  completely  identified  desire  and  volition. 

*  WhaUly,  hog^  Appendix  1.  *  AcL  F^\o^  •amy  iL,  ch.  1. 

*  Oorraptmdenct  <if  pr.  Stid,  p.  79.  *  FeoehUnleton,  DidtUei  ^the  Sold, 

*  Hookar,  BoeU$.  IM,  book  i.  •  Book  U^  eh.  21. 
«  B«M7  It.,  <b.  2.  •  ApptiKL,  p.  471. 
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"  What  is  deBire,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,^  "  besides  a  wish  to 
obtain  some  apprehended  good  ?  And  is  not  every  wish  a  voli- 
tion ?  Every  volition  is  nothing  more  than  a  desire,  viz.,  & 
desire  to  accomplish  some  end,  which  end  may  be  considered 
as  the  object  of  the  passion  or  affection." 

"Volition,"  says  Mr.  Belsham,  "is  a  modification  of  the 
passion  of  desire."  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  Analyais  of  the 
Hum,  Mind,  hplds  that  the  loill  is  nothing  but  the  desire  that 
is  most  powerful  at  the  time.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  Mor.  Philosophy,  has  not  spoken  of  the  faculty  of  will 
or  of  acts  of  volition  as  separate  from  our  desires.  And  in  his 
Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect,^  he  has  said,  "  Those  brief  feelings 
which  the  body  immediately  obeys  are  commonly  termed  voli- 
tions, while  the  more  lasting  wishes  are  simply  denominated 
desires." 

The  view  opposed  to  this  is  strongly  asserted  in  the  follow- 
ing passage:  —  "We  regard  it  as  of  great  unoment  that  the 
vill  should  be  looked  on  as  a  distinct  power  or  energy  of  the 
mind.  Not  that  we  mean  to  represent  it  as  exercised  apart 
from  all  other  faculties ;  on  the  contrary,  it  blends  itself  with 
every  other  power.  It  associates  itself  with  our  intellectual 
decisions  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  emotional  attachments  on 
the  other,  but  contains  an  important  element  which  cannot 
be  resolved  into  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  into  both  com- 
bined. The  other  powers,  such  as  the  sensibility,  the  reason, 
the  coiIBcience,  may  influence  the  will,  but  they  cannot  consti- 
tute it,  nor  yield  its  peculiar  workings.  We  have  only  by 
consciousness  to  look  into  our  souls,  as  the  will  is  working,  to 
discover  a  power,  which,-  though  intimately  connected  with 
the  other  attributes  of  mind,  even  as  they  are  closely  related 
to  each  other,  does  yet  stand  out  distinctly  from  them,  with 
its  peculiar  functions  and  its  own  province.  We  hold  that 
there  cannot  be  an  undertaking  more  perilous  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  philosophy  and  humanity,  than  the  attempt  to  resolve 
the  will  into  anything  inferior  to  itself.  In  particular  it 
may  be,  and  should  be  distinguished  from  that  with  which  it 
has  been  so  often  confounded,  the  emotional  part  of  man's 
nature." 

>  Philotoph.  Neoeit^  p.  S5u  •  8«et  8. 
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According  to  Bitter,*  **  It  was  a  principle  with  the  Stoics  that 
will  and  desire  are  one  with  thought,  and  may  be  resolved 
into  it."  Hence  their  saying,  Omne  actem  eat  in  inielUciu, 
And  hence  they  maintained  that  passion  was  just  an  erro- 
neous judgment.  But  this  is  to  confound  faculties  which  are 
distinct.'  By  the  intellect  we  know  or  understand,  by  the  sen- 
Eitivity  wtf  leel  or  desire,  and  by  the  vjill  we  determine  to  do 
or  not  to'dbj  tg  do  this  or  to  do  that. 

InielUctiu  est  prior  vclvntaie,  non  enim  est  voluntas  nisi  de 
bono  intell^eto,  —  Thomas  Aquinas.' 

Ea  qucB  sunt  in  intellectu  sunt  prineipia  eorum  quas  sunt  in 
affectu,  in  quantum  scilicet  bonum  intdUctum  movet  affectum.* 

In  what  sense  the  understanding  moves  the  will  is  shown 
by  Aquinas.* 

"  Whether  or  no  the  judgment  does  certainly  and  infallibly 
command  and  draw  after  it  the  acts  of  the  wiU,  this  is  certain, 
it  does  of  necessity  precede  them,  and  no  man  can  fix  his  love 
upon  anything  till  his  judgment  reports  it  to  the  will  as 
amiable."* 

On  the  question,  whether  the  connection  between  the  intel- 
lect and  the  wiU  be  direct  or  indirect,  see  Locke,  Essay  on 
Bum,  Understand,;*  Jonathan  Edwards,  Inquiry;''  Dr.  Turn- 
bull,  Christ,  Philosoph} 
Will  (Freedom  of).—'*  This  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  wiU, 
and  contained  in  the  very  idea,  that  whatever  determines  the 
will  acquires  this  power  from  a  previous  determination  of  the 
will  itself.  The  will  is  ultimately  self-determined,  or  it  is  no 
longer  a  wUl  under  the  law  of  perfect  freedom,  but  a  nature 
under  the  mechanism  of  cause  and  effect."' 

"  We  need  only  to  reflect  on  our  own  experience  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  man  makes  the  motive,  and  not  the  motive  the 
man.  What  i<«  a  strong  motive  to  one  man,  is  no  motive  at  all 
to  another.  If,  then,  the  man  determines  the  motive,  what 
determines  the  man  to  a  good  and  worthy  act,  we  will  say,  or 
a  virtuous  course  of  conduct?  The  intelligent  tot'U,  or  the 
self-determining  power  ?    True,  in  part  it  is ;  and  therefore 

»  Hid,  of  Jne  Philoptph.,  toI.  iU.,  p.  665.  •  Am.  TheoL,  iL,  1,  qumt  88. 

•  Ihidem,  ii.,  2,  quast.  7,  art.  2.  «  /Mi.,  iL,  1,  quant.  0,  art  1. 

•  South,  Sermon  en  MatL  z.,  87.  •  B.  1.,  ch.  21.  ^  Part  i..  Met  3. 
'  P.  19«.                                                   •  Coleridge,  Aid$io  RfJUctim,  Tol.  i.,  p.  827. 
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the  will  is  pre-eminently,  the  spiritual  constituent  in  our  being. 
But  will  any  man  admit,  that  his  own  wiU  is  the  only  and 
sufficient  determinant  of  all  he  is,  and  all  he  does?  Is  no- 
thing to  be  attributed  to  the  harmony  of  the  system  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  to  the  pre-established  fitness  of  the  objects 
and  agents,  known  and  unknown,  that  surround  him,  as  act- 
ing on  the  will,  though,  doubtless,  with  it  likewise?  a  process 
which  the  co-instantaneous,  yet  reciprocal  action  of  the  air 
and  the  vital  energy  of  the  lungs  in  breathing,  may  help  to 
render  intelligible."* 

"  It  is  yery  true  that  in  willing  an  act,  or  in  any  act  of  self- 
determination,  I  am  or  may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of  motires 
or  impulses— my  will  may  be  moved ;  but  this  does  not  exclude 
the  power  of  origination,  for  the  consent  even  to  the  outward 
inducement  or  stimulus,  still  requires  this  unique  act  of  self- 
determination  in  order  to  the  energy  requisite  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  deed.  That  it  is  so,  who  shall  doubt  who  is  conscious 
of  the  power  ?  or  if  he  believes  that  he  has  not  this  conscious- 
ness he  belies  his  own  nature.  The  actuation  of  the  individual 
will  not  only  does  not  exclude  self-determination,  but  implies 
it  —  implies  that,  though  actuated,  but  actuated  only  because 
already  self-operant,  it  is  not  compelled  or  acting  under  the 
law  of  outward  causation,  ll&w  often  do  we  not  see  that  a 
stem  resolve  has  produced  a  series  of  actions,  which,  sustained 
by  the  inward  energy  of  the  man,  has  ended  in  its  complete 
achievement  ?  Contrast  this  with  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
wayward,  the  fickle  and  the  unsteady,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  find  the  inward  conviction  strengthened  and  confirmed,  that 
ihewill  is  the  inward  and  enduring  essence  of  man's  being."' 

"  The  central  point  of  our  consciousness— that  which  makes 
each  man  what  he  is  in  distinction  from  every  other  man  — 
that  which  expresses  the  real  concrete  essence  of  the  mind 
apart  from  its  regulated  laws  and  formal  processes,  is  the  will. 
Will  expresses  power,  spontaneity,  the  capacity  of  acting  in- 
dependently and  for  ourselves."* 

*'  Will  may  be  defined  to  be  the  faculty  which  is  apprehended 
in  the  consciousness,  as  the  originating  power  of  the  personal 

>  Ooloridge,  Jid»  to  X^fUetwn,  toI.  i^  p.  U. 

*  Qreen,  Mental  Dynamiet,  p.  M.  *  HoreU,  PkH.  »f  BtVg^  p.  8. 
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self.  Not  that  it  can  be  seen  to  be  an  absolute  power  of  self^ 
origination ;  it  is  possible  that  it  may  always  be  determined 
by  subtile  forces  which  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness. But  so  far  as  apprehension  can  reach,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  will  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  an  activity 
of  the  personal  self."* — V,  Nature,  Free-will,  Liberty, 
Necessity. 

WISDOM,  says  Sir  W.  Temple,  "is  that  which  makes  man  judge 
what  are  the  best  ends,  and  what  the  best  means  to  attain 
them." 

"Wisdom,"  says  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  "is  the  habitual  em- 
ployment of  a  patient  and  comprehensiye  understanding  in 
combining  Tarious  and  remote  means  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind." 

Wisdom  is  the  right  use  or  exercise  of  knowledge,  and  differs 
from  knowledge,  as  the  use  which  is  made  of  a  power  or  faculty 
differs  from  the  power  or  faculty  itself. 

Proverbs  ,ch.  xt.,  t.  2,  The  tongue  of  the  tcise  useth  hnovh 
ledge  aright  Knowledge  puffeth  up.  Knowledge  is  proud 
that  he  hath  learned  so  much.  Wisdom  is  humble  that  he 
knows  no  more. 

The  word  corresponding  to  wisdom  was  used  among  the 
Greeks,  to  designate  philosophy.  And  in  our  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  word  wisdom  frequently  denotes  the  reli- 
gious sentiment,  or  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 

WIT  (wite,  to  know)  originally  signified  knowledge  or  wisdom. 
We  still  say,  in  his  wits,  out  of  his  wits,  for  in  or  out  of  a  sound 
mind.  Mr.  Locke'  says,  "  Wit  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of 
ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby 
to  make  up  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions  in  the 
fancy.  Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other 
side,  in  separating  carefully  one  from  another,  ideas,  wherein 
can  be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  mis- 
led by  similitude,  and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 
This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and 
allusion,  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  lies  Uiat  entertainment 
and  pleasantry  of  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy, 

'  Thompson,  CkrisL  Tftofin,  book  1^  eh.  8.  *  Xuay,  b.  U^  ch.  U. 
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and  therefore  is  so  acceptable  to  all  people ;  because  its  beauty 
appears  at  first  sight,  and  there  is  required  no  labour  of 
thought  to  examine  what  truth  or  reason  there  is  in  it." 

'*  This,"  sajs  Mr.  Addison,*  ''is,  I  think,  the  best  and  most 
philosophical  account  that  I  ever  met  with  of  «n7,  which  gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  consists  in  such  a  resemblance  and 
oongruity  of  ideas  as  this  author  mentions.  I  shall  only  add 
to  it)  by  way  of  explanation,  that  every  resemblance  of  ideas 
is  not  that  which  we  call  toH,  unless  it  be  such  an  one  that 
gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the  reader :  these  two  properties 
seem  essential  to  wit,  more  particularly  the  last  of  them.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Locke's  account  of  Vfii,  with  this  short  explanation,  com- 
prehends most  of  the  species  of  wit,  as  metaphors,  similitudes, 
allegories,  enigmas,  mottoes,  parables,  fables,  dreams,  visions, 
dramatic  writings,  burlesques,  and  all  the  methods  of  allu- 
sion ;  as  there  are  many  other  pieces  of  wU,  how  remote  soever 
they  may  appear  at  first  sight,  from  the  foregoing  description, 
which,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  it." 

**  It  is  the  design  of  wit,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,'  "to  excite  in 
the  mind  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  that  arising,  not  from 
anything  marvellous  in  the  subject,  but  solely  from  the 
imagery  she  employs,  or  the  strange  assemblage  of  related 
ideas  presented  to  the  mind.  This  end  is  effect^  in  one  or 
other  of  these  three  ways:  first,  in  debasing  things  pompous 
or  seemingly  grave :  I  say  seemingly  grave,  because  to  vilify 
what  is  ttmly  grave,  has  something  shocking  in  it,  which 
rarely  fails  to  counteract  the  end ;  secondly,  in  aggrandising 
things  littie  and  frivolous ;  thirdly,  in  setting  ordinary  objects, 
by  means  not  only  remote  but  apparentiy  contrary,  in  a  par- 
ticular and  uncommon  point  of  view." 

Dr.  Barrow,*  speaking  of  JaeeHousness,  says,  '^Sometimes  it 
Heth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  appli- 
cation of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale: 
sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage 
from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  a£Snity  of  their 
sound:  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humorous 
expression;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude; 

«  4»ectol»r,  62.  •  PMI.  ^  iSM,  b.  i,  dl.  9^  Met  1. 

*  JSarman  agavmi  JfbUith  Stikkig, 
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•ooietimes  it  w  Mged  in  a  elj  quMidon,  in  m  Bmart  answer,  in 
a  quirkish  Toaflon,  in  m  sfaWwd  intimstion,  in  cunningly 
direrting  or  cleverly  retorting  on  objection:  sometimes  it^is 
coached  in.  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole,  in  a  startiing  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling 
of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense :  sometimes  a  scenical 
representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a 
mimical  lock  or  gestore  passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected 
simplicity:  sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  ^reth  it 
being ;  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is 
strange :  sometimes  from  a  crafiy  wresting  obvious  matter  to 
the  purpose :  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and 
springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how." 

*<Tnie  wtf  if  Ifk*  tb«  briUlant  ston« 
nag  ftom  th«  IndUiB  mine; 
WUeb  boMta  two  tbHow  powtn  fa  eat- 
To  ent  M  well  as  ahino. 

«Qaolw,  llko  that,  if  polldMd  Mflit^ 
with  tho  auno  gifts  aboonds, 
Appaars  at  oooa  both  keen  and  bright, 
And  sparkles  while  it  wounds.**— Axoir. 

WIT  ftnd  HUMOXJBi  commonly  concur  in  a  tendency  to  provoke 
laughter,  by  exhibiting  a  curious  and  unexpected  aflinity ;  the 
first  generally  by  comparison,  either  direct  or  implied,  the 
second  by  connecting  in  some  other  relation,  such  as  causality 
or  vicinity,  objects  apparentiy  the  most  dissimilar  and  hetero- 
geneous ;  which  incongruous  affinity  gives  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  oddUy,  and  is  the  proper  object  of  laughter/'  ^ 

"  The  feeling  of  the  htdiamu  seems  to  be  awakened  by  the 
discovery  of  an  unexpected  relation  between  objects  in  other 
respects  wholly  dissixnilar."* 

Pr.  Trusler  says  that  wit  relates  to  the  matter,  humour  to  the 
manner ;  that  our  old  comedies  abounded  with  tri^,  and  our  old 
actors  with  humour;  that  hum(mr  always  excites  laughter,  but 
wit  does  not;  that  a  fellow  of  humour  will  set  a  whole  company 
in  a  roar,  but  that  there  is  a  smartness  in  wit,  which  cuts  while 
it  pleases.     Witf  he  adds,  always  implies  sense  and  abilities, 

s  Oanphall,  PML  V  JMs<.*  ^  L,  «bap.  2;  BSQt.  S. 
•  H'CPsh,  lyptelJtrMS^  k  fiL,  eU^  1^  I «. 
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^hile  humour  does  not;  humour  is  ohieflj  relished  bj  the 
Tulgar,  but  education  is  requisite  to  oomprehend  wHJ- 

Lord  Shaftesbury  has  an  Euay  on  the  Freedom  of  WU  and 
Humour,* 


ZOOVOKY  (Swor,  animal;  y^/tof,  law). —  That  department  of 
knowledge  which  ascertains  the  laws  of  organic  life.  Dr. 
Darwin  published  a  well-known  work  under  this  title,  in 
which  he  classifies  the  facts  belonging  to  animal  life,  and  by 
comparing  them  seeks  to  unravel  the  theory  of  diseases. 
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A  TOCABirLABT  Or  80K1  rSIKCIPAL  KAKTIAIT  AKD  OTHBK  VITA* 
PHTSICAL  TBBX8. 

[From  MonU*!  Idltton  of  TeniMnuim*!  MairaaL   Londoa,  186S.] 

The  most  remarkable  diyision  of  the  human  mind,  in  Kant's 
BjBtem  is  that  into  :* 

y^mHnft,  The  latuitional  Faculty,  or  Reason,  wbieh  he  dirides  into  theore- 
tical and  practical,  and  which  gives  birth  to  Ideas  (Idetn),  the  highest 
perceptions  of  the  mind,  which  are  innate,  bnt  stimulated  Into  action  bj 
Experience. 

Vtntand.  Understanding  or  Intellect;  also  divided  into  theoretioal  and 
practieal;  the  parent  of  Conceptions  or  Notions  {Be^riffe),  which  are 
the  generalisations  of  Thought,  and  mediate  representations  of  things. 
They  are  divided  into  conceptions  derived  from  Experience,  and  concep- 
tions derived  firom  the  Understanding  itself. 

Under  the  operations  of  the  mind  we  find  the  following  terms : 

Amehauungf  rendered,  in  .this  edition,  bj  Intuitional  and  Sensational  Percep- 
tion, gives  immediate  representations  of  things. 

VortuUmn<f.  Representation  (the  Greek  fmrra^U),  applfes  to  Intuitional  and 
Sensational  Peroeptions,  and  also  to  eonoeptions  which  are  their  gene- 
ralisations. 

JSrkenntntM,  Cognition,  representing  the  active  eo-opeAction  of  (he  Intel- 
lect bearing  on  the  object  praseaied  by  Sensational  and  Intaitioaal 
Perception. 

OefUkl  has  been  translated  Emotion  and  Feeling. 

TftMen.    Science;  sometimes  Knowledge,  bnt  neror  Cognition. 

A  marked  feature  of  Kant's,  and  indeed  of  all  modem  German 
philosophy,  is  the  diyision  of  the  universe  of  things  into  Subjective 
aqd  O^ecUve. 

The  Suhjeetive  implies  the  internal  individual  element,  in  perception,  feeling, 
and  knowledge.    It  must  be  referred  to  its  centre  and  source ; — Dat  leh, 
translated  the  JSgo,  1  or  Me,  implying  the  Percipient  Self-hood. 
2k  (561) 
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The  Ohjtetive  is  tbe  extenallj-eaoMd  element  in  onr  perception  and  knoir- 
led^,  derivable  from  the  Ifieht-leh  —  Non-Byo  /  or  in  plain  Englishf 
from  without. 

Another  broad  distiziotion  in  the  Transcendental  School  is  that 
between 

Viu  Seyn,  translated  Ftte,  or  Being,  and  signifying  bare,  empty  Existonoot 

admitted  of  no  predicates ;  and 
Dot  Weten,    Real  concrete  Existence,  or  Essence  manifested  in  Qualified  or 

Conditional  Nature*. 
2)a»  Werden.    The  E§t  in  a  state  of  action,  i.  e.  actire  Existenoe;  differing 

from  it  as  dynamical  from  static  electricity. 
Dat  Ab9olutet  the  Absolute,  explains  itself  as  the  contrast  to  the  Melaiitt, 

and  implies  tbe  Ground  and  Real  Principal  and  Basis  of  all  things. 

The  editor  Las  also  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  coining  a 
few  words,  in  order  to  giye  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  anther's 
thoughts.    Thus  he  has  translated  — 

J)enkbarketi.    Thinkableness ;  Capacity  of  being  thought 

Hrktnnt,  Cognised ;  (a  word  for  which  we  hare  the  sanction  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.) 

T€ltol4»ffi9eh  -"  TeleologicaL  Tbe  science  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
Final  Causes. 

Apodiktik^  Apodikiik.    Demonstration. 

Pddagogik  »  Padagogik,    The  Science  of  Education. 

jEtthetik  «  JS9thettet.    Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

PropddeuUk"  Propadeutik,    Introductory  Preparation. 

Moment »  Momentum,  This  term  was  borrowed  from  Mechanics  by  Hegel 
(See  his  Wissensohaft  der  Logilc,  toL  3,  p.  104,  ed.  1841).  He  employs 
it  to  denote  the  two  oontending  forees  which  are  mutually  dependent* 
and  whose  contradiction  forms  an  equation.  Henoe  his  formula  Eeee  *- 
Nothing.  Here  Ene  and  Nothing  are  momentums,  giving  birth  to 
WerdeUf  i.  e.  Existence.  Thus  the  momentum  contributes  to  the  same 
oneness  of  operation  in  contradictoxy  forces  that  we  sec  in  Mechanics, 
amidst  contrast  and  diTcrsity,  in  weight  and  distance,  in  tbe  ease  of  the 
balance. 

Patetm,    Potency  or  degree.    (Sobelling's  tena  for  the  Serial  Order). 


CHRONOLOaiOAL   TABLE. 

(From  Tettnemaim)  leiih  a  few  addition: 


B.C. 

Rome 

Olymp, 

640 

114 

85,1 

630 

UG 

86.8 

629 

125 

88 

611 

148 

42,2 

608 

146 

43,1 

698 

166 

45,3 

697 

157 

45,4 

684 

170 

49 

661 

198 

66,1 

667 

197 

66 

648 

206 

68,1 

647 

207 

58.2 

648 

211 

67,2 

640 

214 

60 

636 

218 

61 

604 

260 

69 

600 

254 

70,1 

496 

258 

71,1 

494 

260 

71.8 

490 

264 

72,8 

489 

266 

72.4 

480 

274 

75.1 

472 

282 

77 

470 

284 

77,3 

469 

285 

77,4 

460 

284 

80 

466 

298 

81 

460 

804 

82,8 

444 

810 

84 

Thales  born,  ao.  to  ApoUodonu. 

Solon  bom. 

Thales  born,  ac.  to  Meiners. 

Anaximander  born. 

Pythagoras  born,  ao.  to  Laroher. 

Solon  published  his  laws.    Pherecjdes  bom  aboot 

the  same  time. 
Thales  foretold  an  eclipse. 
Pythagoras  bora,  ac.  to  Meiners. 
Solon  died. 

Anaximenes  flonrished. 
Thales  died. 
Anaximander  died. 

Thales  died,  ao.  to  some.    Pherecydes  died. 
Pythagoras  fonnded  a  school  at  Croto. 
Xenophanes  settled  at  Elea. 
Pythagoras  died.    Parmenides  flourished,  ae.  to 

some. 
Anaxagoras  and  Philolaos  bom.    HeraeUtns  and 

LencippuB  flonrished. 
Anaximenes  died. 
Ocellus  Lucanus  flourished. 
Bemocritus  bom. 
Battle  of  Marathon. 
Pythagoras  died,  ae.  to  some. 
Battle  of  Salamis. 
Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  flourished. 
Democritus  born,  ao.  to  Thrasyllns. 
Socrates  born.    Parmenides  flourished. 
Parmenides  came  from  Elea  to  Athens  with  Zeno. 
Democritus  born,  ao.  to  Apollodorns. 
Empedocles  flourished,  ao.  to  some. 
Anaxagoras  repaired  to  Athens. 
Xenophon  bom. 
Melissus. 
Gorgias  wrote  his  treatise  Qc^  ♦fmv 
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APRNDUB 


B.C. 

Rome 

Olymp. 

442 

812 

86 

482 

822 

87,1 

481 

328 

87,2 

480 

824 

87.8 

429 

825 

87,4 

428 

826 

88,1 

427 

827 

88,2 

414 

840 

91,8 

407 

847 

93,2 

404 

350 

94,1 

400 

854 

95,1 

889 

865 

97.4 

884 

870 

99,1 

880 

874 

100 
102 

864 

890 

104.1 

861 

898 

104.4 

860 

894 

105 

856 

898 

106 

848 

406 

108,1 

848 

411 

109,2 

840 

414 

110,1 

889 

415 

110,2 

887 

417 

110.4 

886 

418 

111.1 

885 

419 

111,2 

824 

480 

114,1 

828 

431 

114.2 

822 

482 

114,8 

820 

484 

115 

816 

438 

116,1 

814 

440 

116,8 

818 

441 

116.4 

805 

449 

118,8 

800 

454 

120,1 

288 

466 

128,1 

286 

468 

128,8 

285 

469 

128.4 

280 

474 

125,1 

272 

482 

126,4 

Protagoras  and  Prodiou  flonriahed. 

Beginning  of  the  PeloponnMian  war. 

Anaxagoras  aooiued. 

Plato  bom.  ac.  to  Corsioi. 

Plato  bom,  ac.  to  DodwelL    Parides  died. 

Anaxagoras  died. 

Gorgias  sent  ambassador  to  Atliens.    IMagoras  fl. 

Diogenes  of  Sinope  bom. 

Democritas  died,  ao.  to  Ensebina. 

Close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Socrates  died ;  his  disciples  retired  to  Megara. 

Euclid  and  Archjtas  flonrished. 

Plato's  first  Tojrage  to  Syracnst. 

Aristotle  born.    Pyrriio  bora. 

Antisthenes  and  Aristippaa  flourished. 

Aristotle  repaired  to  Athena. 

Eudozus  flourished. 

Plato's  second  Tojage  to  Syracuse. 

Plato's  third  Tojage  to  Syracuse. 

Xenophon  died. 

Alexander  bora. 

Plato  died ;  Speusippos  succeeded  him. 

Aristotle  became  preceptor  to  Alexander. 

Diogenes  and  Crates  (the Cynics)  Pyrrho  and  Anax* 

archns  flourished.    Zeno  of  Cittium  bora. 
Speusippus  died.    Xenccrates  began  to  teach.  ' 
Battle  of  Cheronna.    Spicurus  bora. 
Philip,  king  of  Blacedon.  died. 
Aristotle  opened  his  school  at  the  Lycssum. 
Diogenes  the  Cynic  died. 
Alexander  the  Great  died.    Ptolemy,  the  eon  of 

Lagus.  succeeded  him  in  Egypt 
Aristotle  died ;  Theophrastus  succeeded  him. 
Demetrius  Phalerens,  and  Dics»arcktts  of  Messana 

flourished. 
Arcesilans  bora  (or  later). 
Xenoerates  died ;  Polemo  succeeded  him. 
Tlieophrastus  became  celebrated.    Crates. 
Epicurus  opened  his  school  at  Athens. 
Stilpo,  and  Theodoras  the  Atheist,  flourished. 
Zeno  founded  a  school  at  Athens. 
Diodoras  and  Ph^lo. 
Pyrrho  died. 
Theophrastus  died.    Pyrrho  died  about  the  sama 

time ;  succeeded  by  Strato. 
Ptolemy  Philaddphus  became  king  of  Egypt 
Chrysippus  bora. 
Timon  flourished. 


CHBONdLOOICAL  TABLX. 
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B.C. 

270" 

269 

264 

260 
241 
217 

212 
208 

185 
156 

146 

142 
185 
129 
115 

107) 
or 
106j 


84 

86 

69 
68 
50 

48 


Rome 


Oljmp. 


80 
27 


484 
485 
490 

494 
518 
587 
542 
546 

569 
599 

608 

612 
619 
625 
689 


647 


666 

667 

685 
691 


711 

724 
727 


127,2 
127,8 
128,8 

180 

184,1 

141,8 

148 

144 

148,4 
156,8 

158,3 

159,8 
161.2 
162»4 


167,2 

170 

171,1 

171,2 

178 

172.2 

182,2 

188,1 

184,2 

187.8 
188,2 


Epicnnis  died. 

8tr»to  died ;  succeeded  bj  Lyco. 

Zeno,  the  Stoic,  died  (or  later);  succeeded  by 

Cleanthes. 
Peresras. — Aristo  of  Chios. — HerilluB  flourished. 
Arcesilaus  died  (or  later). 
Cameades  bom. 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  flourished. 
Chrysippns  died,  ao.  to  Menage.    IKogenes  of 

Babylon. 
Panntins  bom  (ac.  to  some,  later). 
Embassy  from  the  Athenians  to  Rome.    (Critolaus, 

Cameades  the  Stoic,  and  Diogenes  of  Babylon)* 
Greece  and  Carthage  subjected  to  Rome. 
Antipater  of  Tarsus. 
M aoedon  became  a  Roman  protince. 
Posidonius  bom. 

Cameades  died ;  succeeded  by  Clitomachus. 
Pansstius  accompanied  Scipio  Africanus  to  Alex- 

andiia. 

Cicero  bonL 

Clitomachus  died ;  succeeded  by  Philo.  Posidonius 

flourished. 
Sylla  took  Athens.    Philo  retired  to  Rome. 
Ajitiochus. 
Lucretius  bom  (ac  to  others,  earlier).   Posidoniaa 

died. 
Antiochtts  died. 

Jud89a  became  a  Roman  vrotince. 
Posidonius  died ;  succeeded  by  Jason. 
Lucretius  died. 
Cratippus,  the  Peripatetic,  flourished. 

Cicero  died. 

Egypt  became  s  Romam  proTince. 

Augustus  became  Bmperor.    Philo  the  Jew  bom. 
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Asnnoiz. 


A.C. 

Boman  Emperors. 

1 

Aagnstofl. 

Birth  of  Christ 

S 

Sextos  the  Pythagorean. 

Nicolaos  of  Damascus,  and  Xenarchos  flo«- 

rished. 
Atbenodoms  the  Stoic. 

14 

Tiberius. 

16 

Sotion. 

88 

Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ 

84 

Philo  the  Jew  flourished. 

87 

Caligala. 

Flarius  JosephuB  bom. 

41 

Claudius. 

60 

Plutarch  of  Chssronea  bom. 

64 

Nero. 

66 

Seneca  died. 

66 

Comutus  and  Musonius  exiled. 

69 

Galba,  Otho, 

YiteUiot. 

ApoUonins  of  T^ana  flourished.  . 

70 

Titas. 

81 

Musonius  RuAis  recalled  firom  exile. 

82 

Bomitian. 

Domitian  banished  the  philosophers  and  ma-  . 

89 

thematicians  from  Borne. 
Justin  Martyr  bora. 
Epictetus  flourished. 

90 
96 
97 

Apollonius  of  Tyana  died. 

Nenra. 

Plutarch  flourished. 

99 

TnjaiL^^ ^^ 

Ticitttar~'>^^_^,-^ 
Gnostics.                  ■ 

/118 

Adrian. 

Secundus  of  Athen8.^1otarch  died. 

120 

^X, 

122 

Euphrates  the  Stoic  died.  ^^ 

Gaen    Bora.      FaTorinus.      j|arilides    the 

181 

Gnostic.                                 N 

184 

Arrian  flourished.                        ^, 

188 

Aktbha  the  Rabbin  died.               S, 

189 

AntoniuB  Pins. 

Calr.  Taurus.    Apollonius  the  Stoic'^ 
Basilides  the  Stoic.                            , 

160 

Apuleius.                                         t 
Alcinous.    Numenlus.                       \ 

161 

M.  Aurelios  An- 

tonious. 

\ 

166 

Peregrinns  the  Qynic,  and  Justin  M«rtyr 

died.                                                      N 
Lucian.                                                        \ 

170 

Athenagorus    and    Tatianus.     Atticus   th#i 
Platonist                                                    \ 
Bardesanes.                                                     ^ 

180 

Commodns. 

Maximus  of  Tyre.    Death  of  Antoninus. 
Irenssos.    Juda  ths  BabbL    The  Talmnd. 

OBBOROlOOrOAK  TABLB. 


667 


A.C. 

Roman  Emperors. 

185 

Orig0n  bom. 

193 

Pertinaz. 

Ammonias  Saeeaa  founded  a  aoboot 

Julianas. 

Clemena    of    Alexandria.       Alexander    ai 

Sept  SeyeniB. 

Aphrodiaiaa. 
Galen  died. 

200 

Plotinos  bom.    Phlloatratus. 

205 

212 

Caracftlla. 

Clemena  of  Alexandria  died. 

218 

Macrinua. 

TertnUian  died. 

220 

AntoninQB  Helio- 
gabalufl. 

222 

Alex.  SeTenia. 

232 

Plotinos  beoame  a  cBMple  of  Amnoniiis. 

233 

Porphjrioa  bom. 

235 

Maziminas. 

238 

Gordian. 

Ulpiams. 

239 

Qordian  the  son. 

242 

Plotlnva  travelled  into  Persia. 

243 

Plotinna  oame  to  Borne. 

244 

Philip. 

246 

Amelioa  beoame  a  disciple  of  Plotians. 

253 

TrajanoB  Deoius. 

252 

Trebonianna. 
Qalloa    and   Yi- 

bius. 
HoatiKanus. 

252 

Longlnns  flourished. 

253 

^milina  Yaleria- 
nos. 

Origen  died. 

269 

FlaTinaClandiaB. 

" 

270 

Aarelian. 

Plotinos  died. 

275 

Longinns  pat  to  death* 

•276 

FlaTiuB  Taeitofl. 

277 

Aurel.  Probaa. 

The  Manichmins. 

282 

Aureliua  Cams. 

284 

DiocletiAn. 

Araobins. 

304 

Conatantine  and 
Maximiaooa. 

Porphyrias  died. 

306 

Conataatine    the 
Great 

321 

Conatantine  oon- 
TertedtoChria- 
tianitj. 

lambUchas  flourished. 

326 

Araobins  died. 

830 

Lactantias  died. 

333 

lambUehosdied.    Xhemistins. 

837 

Oonstantina  and 
Conataas. 

840 

Eosebins  bishop  of  Cnsarea  died. 
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AVPKIVDIX. 


A.C. 

Roman  Emperon. 

854 

Aagostine  bora. 

866 

ThemiBtiuB  taught  at  GonBtantinople. 

860 

Jalian. 

SaUnatiuB. 

868 

JoTianos. 

864 

ValentinUnas 
and  Yalens. 

879 

TkeodoBiuB    the 
Great 

Ennapins. 

880 

NemoBlaB  flontished. 

884 

St.  Jerome  flourished. 

891 

Gregorins  of  Nacianins  died. 

894 

QregoriuB  of  NjsBa. 

896 

Arcadiofl       and 
Honorins. 

The  Roman  empire  divided. 

898 

St.  Ambrosias  died. 

400 

NemesioB  died. 

401 

Ortek  EmperoTM, 

Plutarch  the  son  of  NestoxiuB  flomrisbed. 

402 

Arcadioe. 

408 

Theodosiaa  II. 

409 

Macrobius.    Pelagiua. 

410 

SjnesiuB. 

412 

ProcluB  bom. 

416 

Death  of  Hypatia. 

418 

Pelagitts  condemned. 

430 

St.  Augustine,  and  Plutarch  flie  ton  of  Net- 
'  toriUs,  died. 

484 

SyrianuB  flourished. 

460 

Mareianns. 

Hierocles  and  OljpipiodoniB  flourished.  Sjrt- 
anus  died. 

457 

Leo  I. 

470 

GlandianuB  Mamertlnus  flourished.  Bof  thins 
bom. 

474 

Leo  XL 

Zeno  Uanricns. 

Marcianus  Capella  flouriBhed. 

476 

£nd  of  the  Wet- 
tern  Empire, 

480 

SalyaniuB.    CassiodoruB  bom. 

486 

Proelus  died.    AmmoniuB  the  ton  of  H«r- 
mias.    Hierocles. 

487 

JSneas  of  Gaxa  flourished. 

490 

Marinus  died. 

491 

Anastasins. 

Marinus  succeeded  by  Isidonis. 

618 

JuBtin  L 

626 

Boethius  beheaded. 

627 

JoBtinian. 

629 

The  Schools  of  philosophy  doted  at  Athens. 

638 

N  Philoponus  flourished. 

CHBONOIiOGIOAIi  TABLS. 


MB 


A.C. 

Gre«k  Emperon. 

589 

Cassipdorus  retired  to  a  eon^ent 

549 

568 

JastiDian  IL 

575 

Tiberius  IL 

Cassiodoms  died. 

582 

Mauri  tioB. 

602 

Phocftf. 

604 

Gregory  the  Great  died. 

610 

Ueradiufl. 

622 

Flight  <a  Mahomet 

686 

Isidorns  of  SeviUe  died. 

641 

Coiifltantia«  IIL 

aud  IV. 
Gonstaofl  IL 

668 

Constantine  V. 

673 

The  TeneraUe  Bede  bom. 

685 

Jnstinos  11. 

694 

Leontius. 

698 

TiberiuaHL 

711 

Pfanippieui. 

718 

AnaatasiuB  IL 

716 

Thcodosins  IIL 

717 

Leo  IIL  Isauriovs 

785 

Bededied. 

786 

Alcnin  bom. 

741 

Constant.  VL 

758 

Almanxour     tbe 
Kbalit 

754 

John  of  Damaseus  died. 

776 

Bhabanns  Biauma  bom. 

796 

IreiM. 

Umperon  of 
Qermany. 

800 

Charlemagne. 

Haroun  al  Baschid. 
Alkendi  flourished. 

804 

Louis  the  Pious. 

Alcuin  died. 

814 

Lothaire. 

840 

Louis  U. 

855 

856 

Bhabanns  died. 

875 

Charles  the  Bald. 

J.  Soot  Erigena  eame  to  Franoe. 

877. 

Louis  IIL 

879 

Alfred  the  Great. 

880 

Charles  the  Pat 

886 

Erigena  died. 

887 

Amolphe. 

891 

Photios  died. 

899 

Louis  IT. 

912 

-Conrad. 
49* 

870 


Armmxx. 


A.C. 

German  Emperors. 

919 

Henry  the  Fovler. 

987 

Otho  the  Qrett. 

054 

Alfarabi  died. 

974 

OthoIL 

980 

Avicenna  bom. 

987 

Otho  TTI. 

999 

Oerbert,  Pope  Sylrester  IL 

1002 

Henry  IL 

1003 

SylTeeter  II.  died. 

1020 

Mich.  Const.  pMttus  bom. 

1025 

Conrad  11. 

1034 

Anselm  bora. 

1086 

ATieenna  died. 

1089 

Heniyin. 

. 

1042 

Lanflrmne  entered  the  consent  of  Bee. 

1055 

HUdebert  of  LaTardin  bom. 

1056 

Henry  lY. 

1060 

Anselm  beeame  prior  of  Bee. 

1072 

P.  Damianns  died.    Algasel  bom. 

1079 

Abelard  bora. 

1080 

Berengarias  of  Tours  died. 

1089 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died. 

1091 

Bernard  of  Clairraux  died. 

1092 

Bosoellin  found  guilty  of  heresy  at  Soissomi 

1096 

Hugues  of  St.  Victor  bora. 

1100 

Psellus  died  (later,  ac  to  some). 
Eustrachius  of  Niema. 

1107 

Henry  Y. 

1109 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died. 
Alghaxali  d.  at  Bagdad  (ac.  to  Hammer). 

1114 

Alanos  of  Ryssel  bora. 

1117 

Anselm  of  Imon  died. 

1118 

Abelard  Uught  at  Paris. 

1120 

Abelard  became  monk  of  St.  Denis. 
William  of  Champeanz,  bishop  of  Chfdoii% 

1126 

Lothaire. 

UIVU. 

1127 

Algasel  died  at  Bagdad. 

1184 

Hildebert  died. 

1188 

/ 

1139 

Conrad  IIL 

Moses  Maimonides  bom. 

1140 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor  died. 

1141 

tiers. 

1142 

Abelard  died. 

1146 

Assembly  of  ecclesiastics  at  Paris  and  BheioiB 
to  oppose  Gilbertus  Porretanns. 

1160 

Lombardus  wrote  his  Sentences. 

OHBOROLOaiOAXi  TABIJb 
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AC. 

German  Emperors. 

1158 

jBemnrd  of  dairranz  died. 

1154 

Fiod.  BartMuroBSft. 

Oilbertue  PorretaniiB  died. 

1164 

Peter  Lombardos  and  Hogo  of  Amlene  died. 
Richard  of  St  Victor  and  Robert  of  Meinn 

1178 

died. 

1180 

John  of  Salisbarr  died.  Walter  of  St  Victor. 

1190 

Thophail  died. 

1198 

Henry  TL 

Albert  the  Great  bom,  aeoor^g  to  some. 

1198 

1208 

OthoIV. 

Alanna  of  Ryuel  died. 

1206 

Moses  Maimonides  and  Peter  of  Poiotiert 

died. 
Albert  the  Great  bom,  according  to  others. 

1206 

Peter  of  Poictiers  and  Arerroes  died. 

1209 

DaTid  of  Dinant   Amalrio  of  Chartree  died. 

1214 

Roger  Bacon  bom. 

1217 

ATorroes  died,  according  to  some. 
Michael  Scot  at  Toledo. 

1218 

1221 

Frederic  IL 

Bonarentora  bora. 

1224 

1284 

Raymond  Lalli  bom. 

1286 

Albert  the  Great,  doctor  of  theology  at  Paria. 

1245 

Alexander  of  Hales  died. 

1247 

Thomas  Aquinas  went  to  Pwii.    JBgidina 
Colonna  bora. 

1248 

Will  of  Antergne,  bishop  of  Paris,  died. 
Thomas  Aqainas  began  to  lecture  on  Lom- 

bardos. 
Peter  of  Abano  bom. 

1250 

1251 

Conrad  IT. 

' 

1252 

1258 

1264 

1256 

Thorn.  Aquinas  became  Doctor  ^  Theology. 

1264 

Vincent  of  BeauTais  died. 

1278 

RodolphoB  L 

1274 

Thomas  Aquinas  died.    BonaTentura  died. 

1275 

J.  Duns  Scotns  and  Walter  Burleigh  bom. 

1277 

John  XXI.  (Petr.  HUpanus)  died. 

1280 

Ado1phQSofNa»- 

Albert  the  Great  died. 

1292 

BftU. 

Roger  Bacon  died,  according  to  Wood. 

1293 

Albert  I. 

Henry  of  Ghent  died. 

1294 

1800 

Richard  of  Middleton  died. 

1808 

Henry  VIL 

J.  Duns  Scotus  died. 

1810 

1814 

UniiV. 

iU 


Asmniiz. 


A.C. 

German  Emperors. 

1816 

1816 

1822 

1328 

1825 

1830 

1382 

1837 

1348 

1846 

Charles  IV. 

1847 

1849 

1850 

1867 

1858 

1861 

1868 

1874 

1879 

We^oeeUva. 

1380 

1882 

1395 

1896 

1897 

1400 

Robert 

1401 

1408. 

1410 

Sigiamimd. 

1415 

1419 

1426 

1429 

1430 

1485 

1486 

1488 

AlbcrilL 

1440 

Frederic  m 

1448 

Raymond  Lull!  died. 

Fraoc.  Mayron  introdnoed  disputes  in  the 

Sorboime. 
JEgidioB  Colonna  died. 
Peter  of  Abano  died. 
Occam  resisted  the  Pope. 
Herrd  (Hermas  Natalia)  died. 
Franc.  Mnyron  died. 
Occam  sought  the  protection  of  the  emperor 

Louis. 
Will.  Durand  of  Saint  Poorgain,  died. 
Theodorus  Metochita  died. 
Walter  Burleigh  died. 
Oceam  died. 

Occam  died,  acoording  to  others. 

Thomas  of  Bradwardine  and  Robert  Holool 

died. 
Peter  d'Ailly  bom, 
Thomas  of  Strasborg  died. 
J.  Buridan  still  aliTe. 
Qrtgorr  of  Rimini  died. 
J.  Tauler  died. 
J.  Gerson  bom. 
Petrarch  died. 

Nlc.  Oramns,  or  Oresmins,  died. 

Thomas  ik  Kempis  bom. 

Bessarion  and  Qeorge  of  Trebisond  bom. 

Marsilins  of  Ingfaen  died. 

Henrj  of  Hesse  died. 

Nicolas  Cusanns  bora. 

Laur.  VaUa  died. 

Mattfasens  of  Cracow  died. 

Emmanuel  Chrjsoloras  died. 

J.  Wessel  Oansfort  bora. 

Peter  B'Aillj  died. 

J.  Gerson  died. 

Theodorus  Gasa  arriTed.in  Italj. 

Marsilins  Fioinos  bom. 

Raymond  de  Sabunde  taught  at  Toulouse. 

George  Gemisthus  Pletho  and  Bessarion  re* 

paired  to  Florence. 
InTentiott  of  Printing.    Foundation  of  the 

PUtonie  Academy  at  Florence. 
Nicolas  de  Clemange  died. 
Rodolphns  Agricola  bora. 
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0ennBn  Emperors. 


1458 

1455 
1457 
1462 
1468 
1464 


1467 
1471 
1472 
1478 

1478 
1480 
1481 
1488 
1484 
1485 
1486 


1489 
1492 
1493 


1494 

1495 
1497 
1499 
1500 
1501 
1508 
1509 
1512 
1515 
1617 

1520 
1522 
1525 
1527 
1529 
1532 
1638 


Taking  of  Con- 
etantinople. 


MadmlUftu  L 

Diaooymj  of 

America* 


Beginning  of  the 

Reformation. 
Charles  Y. 


Nicolas  V.  died.    Renchlin  bom. 

Laar.  Valla  died. 

P.  Pomponatias  bom. 

John  Picas  of  Mirandala  bom. 

Qeo.  Scholarius  Oennadios  and  Nieolas  Ca- 

sanus  died. 
Cosmo  de'  Medid  and  Pins  IL  died. 
Erasmus  born. 
Thomas  &  Kempis  died. 
Bessarion  died. 

Persecution  of  the  NominaHstf  at  Paris. 
Aagustinns  Niphns  bom. 
Theodoras  Gaxa  died. 
Thomas  More  born. 
Franc.  Philelphos  died. 
Paulas  JotIus  bora. 
Jul  Cses.  Scaliger  bom. 
Bodolphns  Agricola  died. 
J.  Argyropnlus  and  Qeorge  of  Trebisond 

died,  ac.  to  some. 
Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  bom. 
J.  Wessel  died. 
Lorenxo  de' Medioi  died.   Lous  ViTes  bom. 

Hermolans  Barbaras  died.     Theophiastoi 

Paracelsus  bom. 
J.  Picas  of  Mirandula  and  Angelos  PolitiaBiis 

died. 
Gabr.  Biel  died. 
Melanethon  bom. 
Marcilias  Ficinns  died. 
Dominfcas  of  Flanders  died. 
Jerome  Cardan  bom. 
Bernardinus  Telesius  bora. 
Andr.  Csesalpinns  bom. 
Alex.  Achillinus  died. 
PetrasBamnsbom.  MaeohiaTelli  flourished. 


Fr.  Piocolominl  bom. 

J.  ReuohKn  died. 

P..  Pomponatias  died.    Fr.  Zorti  flourished. 

Nioh.  MaechiaTelli  died. 

Fr.  Patritius  bora. 

Ant.  Zimara  died.    Jac.  Zabarella  bom. 

J.  Fr.  Picas  of  Mirandala  killed. 
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1688 

Kie.  Leonicna  died.    YaL  Weigel  and  Uon- 
tai^e  bom. 

1586 

H.  Corneliua  Agrippa  died.    Sir  T.  More 
beheaded. 

1686 

Erasmus  died.    Fr.  Zoni  died. 

1587 

Jac.  Faber  died. 

1640 

Marias  NizoUas  and  L.  ViTes  died. 
Institution  of  the  Jesuits. 

1641 

Theophr.  Paracelsus  died.    Charron  bonu 

1642 

Gasp.  Contarini  died. 

1548 

Gopemicns  died. 

1546 

Augustinus  Niphus  died. 

1647" 

Jao.  Badoletus  died.    Nio.  Tanrellus  and 
Justus  Lipsios  bom. 

1662 

Paulas  JoTius  died.    Csos.  Cremoninns  born. 

1658 

Sim.  Porta  died. 

1665 

Ferdinaad  L 

1560 

Phil.  Melancthon  died. 

1561 

Franc.  Bacon  bora. 

1662 

Ant  Talflsus  died.    Fr.  Sanehes  bom. 

1664 

Maximilian  IL 

1668 
1669 
1572 

Thomas  Campanella  bora. 

P.  Ramus  died.    Dan.  Sennert  born. 

J.  SepuWeda  died. 

1674 

Robert  Fludd  bom. 

1675 

Jac.  Bohm  bom. 

1576 

Rodolph  IL 

Jer.  Cardan  died. 

1677 

J.  P.  Van  Helmont  bora. 

1678 

Berigard  bora.    Alex.  Picoolomiid  died. 

1580 

Giordano  Bruno  quitted  Italy. 

1581 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  born. 

1688 

Grotius  born. 

1586 

Jac.  Schegk  died.     Lna  Yanini  and  Le 
Vayer  bom. 

1588 

Bemardua  Telesius  bora.    Th.  Hobbes  bora. 
Yal.  Weigel  died. 

1589 

Jao.  Zabarella  died. 

1592 

Mich,  de  Montaigne  died.    Gassendi  and 
Comenins  born. 

1596 

R.  Descartes  bora.    J.  Bodin  died. 

1597 

Fr.  Patritius  died. 

1600 

Giord.  Bruno  burnt 

1603 

P.  Charron  and  And.  Cnsalpinus  died. 

1604 

Fr.  Piccolomini  died. 

1606 

Nio.  Taurellus  and  Just  Lipsius  died. 
Mart.  Schooek  bom.    Fr.  Snares  died. 

1614 

Matihias. 

Fr.  More.  Van  Helmont  bom. 

1619 

Ferdinand  IL 
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1621 

J.  BareUj  died. 

1623 

Blaise  Pascal  bom. 

1624 

Jae.  D$hm  died. 

1626 

Clauberg,  Gealinz,  and  Wittioh  bom. 

1626 

Fr.  Bacon  died. 

1628 

Rud.  Ooclenius  died. 

1680 

Hnet  bora.    Gibs.  Cremoniniu  died. 

1682 

Fr.  Sanchex  died. 

Benedict  Spinoxa,  J.  Locke,   Silr.   Regit, 

bom. 

1684 

B.  Becker  bom. 

1687 

Ferdinand  IIL 

Dan.  Sennert  and  Robert  Fladd  died. . 

1638 

Nic.  Malebranche  bom. 

1689 

Th.  Campanella  died. 

1642 

Galileo  died.     Newton  bom. 

1644 

J.  Baptiste  Van  Helmoat  died. 

1645 

Grotioe  died. 

1646 

Leibniu  and  Poiret  bom. 

1647 

Bayle  bora. 

1648 

Herbert  of  Cherbory  and  Menenna  died. 

1649 

Scioppius  died. 

1660 

Descartes  died. 

1651 

William  of  Tschirahansen  bom. 

1664 

J.  Selden  died. 

1655 

Gaasendi  died.    Chr.  Thomasiiis  bom. 

1657 

1659 

Adr.  Heerebord  died.    Wollaston  bora. 

1662 

Blaise  Pascal  died. 

1663 

Berigard  died. 

1665 

J.  Clauberg  and  Mart  Sohoook  died. 

1666 

J.  De  Silhon  died. 

1669 

Gettlinx  and  J.  Coccejos  died. 

1670 

Sorbibre  died. 

1671 

Comenius  died.    Ant  Earl  of  Shaftcsboxj  b. 

1672 

Le  Vayer  died. 

1076 

Sam.  Clarke  bora. 

1676 

M.  Von  Eronland  and  Yoetiiu  died. 

1677 

Ben.  Spinosa  died.    Th.  Gale,  Fr.  Glision, 
and  Harrington  died. 

1679 

Chr.  Wolf  born.    Jer.  Hiraharm  and  Hobbea 

died. 
Jos.  Glanyille  and  La  Rochefoneanld  died. 

1680 

1684 

Berkeley  born.    Jac.  Thomasios  died. 

1685 

Lamb.  Velthnjsen  died. 

1687 

Henr.  More  and  Wittich  died. 

1688 

Cndwortk  and  Parker  died. 

1694 

Ant  Araaalt  and  Sam.  Poffendorf  died. 
Fr.  Hatcheson  and  Voltaire  bora. 
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A.C. 

Oeraan  Emperors. 

1695 

Nicole  died. 

1698 

Balthasar  Becker  and  J.  Pordage  died. 

1699 

Fr.  Merc.  Van  Helmont  died. 

1704 

J.  Iiooke  and  Bossuet  died. 

1706 

JoMpkL 

J.  Buy  died. 

1706 

Bayle  died. 

1707 

8ilT.  Regis  died. 

1708 

Tschimkaiisen  and  Jaoqnelot  died. 

1711 

Hame  bom. 

1712 

Cmsins  and  Rousseau  bom. 

1718 

Charles  TL 

Ant  Eari  of  Shaftesbury  died. 

1716 

bom. 
Gellert  bom. 

1716 

Leibnits  died. 

1718 

M.  Aug.  Pnrdella  died. 

1719 

1720 

Bonnet  bom. 

1721 

Hnet  died. 

1722 

1728 

Adam  Bnith  bora. 

1724 

Wollaston  died.    Kant  bera. 

1727 

Newton  died. 

1728 

1729 

• 

Sam.  Clarke,  Cbllins»  Qundling,  and  Fr. 

Buddeus  died. 
And.  Radiger  died. 

1781 

J.  Priestley  bom.    Mandeville  died. 

1788 

W.  Derham  died. 

1786 

LeCleredied. 

1786 

Cliarles  Til. 

1740 

Frederic  II,  King 
of  Prussia. 

1742 

Qarre  bom. 

1748 

Jacobi  bora. 

1744 

Baptist  Vieo   and  Joaehim   Langt  died. 
Platner  bom. 

1745 

FraneiaL 

1747 

Fr.  Hutcbeson  died. 

1748 

Be  Crousas  and  Bnrlamaqui  died. 

1750 

Bilfinger  died. 

1751 

La  Mettrie  died. 

1752 

Hansch  died. 

1754 

Berkeley  and  Christ.  Wolf  died. 

1755 

Montesquieu  died. 

1757 

Darid  Hartley  died.    Gall  bora. 

1758 

Cb.  Reinhold  bora. 

1759 

Maupertuis  died. 
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Gennaii  Emperors. 

1762 

Alex.  BMmgnrton  died.    Ficlite  born. 

1766 

JoMjihlL 

Hem.  Sam.  Beimams  died. 

1766 

Thomas  Abbt  and  Gottso^ed  died. 

1769 

Qellert  died. 

1770 

Winekler,  lyArgene,  and  Formejr  died* 

1771 

HehreUiis  died. 

1772 

J.  Ulr.  Cramer  died.    Swedenborg  died. 

1774 

Qneenay  died. 

1776 

Cmsins  and  Waloh  died.    Schelling  bonL 

1776 

Hame  died.    Spursheim  bom. 

1777 

Meier  and  Lambert  died. 

1778 

Vdtoire  and  Reassean  died. 

'        1779 

Salier  died. 

1780 

Condillae  and  Batteux  died. 

1781 

Emesti  and  Lessing  died. 

1782 

Henry  Home  and  leelin  died. 

1783 

D'Alembert  died. 

1784 

Diderot  died. 

1786 

Baumeister  and  Pe  Mably  died. 

1786 

1788 

Hamana  and  Filangieri  died* 

1789 

Frenoli  Betrolo- 
tion. 

1T90 

Leopold  IL 

A.  Smith,  F.  Hemsterhnys  and  Basedow  d. 

1791 

1792 

Franciflil. 

Victor  Cooeitt  bom. 

1798 

Bonnet,  Morits,  and  Beccaiia  died. 

1796 

Th.Beiddled.    Jonffroy  bom. 

1798 

Ganre  died. 

1800 

Sol.  Mumon  died. 

1801 

Heidenreich  and  Irring.died. 

1802 

Engel  died. 

1808 

J.  Beattie  and  Herder  died. 

1804 

* 

EAnt,  Jos.  Priestley,  and  Saint-Martin  d. 

1806 

Tiedemann  died. 

1808 

Bardili  died. 

1809 

J.  A.  Eberhard,  Steinbart,  and  Thos.  Payne, 

died. 
K.  Chr.  E.  Sohmid  died. 

1812 

1813 

J.  A.  H.  Ulrich  died. 

1814 

Ficbte  died. 

1816 

Mesmer  died. 

1816 

Ferguson  died. 

1817 

De  Dalberg  died. 

1818 

Platner  and  Campe  died. 

1819 

^ 

Jaoobi  and  Solger  died. 

1820 

Wyttenbach  and  Klein  <Ued.    GaU  d* 

1821 

Feder  and  Buhle  died. 

1822 

50 
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1828 

Beinhold  and  Maass  died. 

1828 

D.  Stewart  and  Bonterwek  died. 

1829 

Frederio  Scblegel. 
Hegel.    Whatelejr. 

1831 

• 

1832 

Kranse.     Soholie.    Spnnhdm  died. 

1884 

1836 

Brownson.    J.  Mill  died.    Bitter. 

1837 

Ferdinand  lY. 

Fourier.    Whewell. 

1838 

1839 

Wajland. 

1840 

Kmg. 

1841 

Herbari.    Emenon.    Uphan. 

1842 

Degerando.    Sebmnoker. 

1843 

Frftneb. 

Fries.    Fr.Baader.    J.  8.  Mill. 

1844 

BouYier. 

Bajnes. 

1846 

Baacb. 

1848 

W.  A.  BnUer.    Blakey. 

1849 

Hickok. 

1860 

Jouffroy.    Cbaljrbana.    M«Co8h. 

1861 

Joieph  I. 

Oersted. 

1862 

Diction,  des  Sciences  Pbilos.  completed. 
Fortlage.    Wrigbt's  TransL  of  Censin. 
Hamilton's  Beid.    ScbelUng  died. 

1854 

laM 

Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.,  died.  Scbwegler's  EUL 
Pbilos.,  TransL  by  Seelye. 

1867 

Haven. 

1869 

Mansell.    Jamiesoa. 

1860 

Tonng.    Bagg. 

GERMAN 
PHILOSOPHERS  OF  THE  MOST  RECENT  ERA. 
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L  SCHOOL  OF  KANT. 

Kant 

Neeb. 

Sobwarts. 

Reinhold. 

Jacob. 

Sehmals. 

Mellin. 

Tieftronk. 

Bergk. 

Bchnlts. 

Kieeewetter. 

Fenerbadu 

Bchmid. 

Hoffbaner. 

FttlleboriL 

HejdenreiclL 

Kunbardt 

Flngge. 

Beck. 

Berger  (EmmanQd). 

Bom. 

Ben  DaTid. 

Kern. 

Kinker. 

Dietx. 

B<»tbia8. 

Matthiae. 

Mutschelle.    • 

Kindervater. 

Wendt. 

Bnell. 

Socher  (Joseph). 

Stceadlin. 

Schaamann. 

Fiscbhaber. 

Bahle. 

Schmldt-PhUeldek. 

Poelitz. 

TennemamL 

II.  BISSENTE 

RS  FROM  THE  SCHOOL  OF  KANT. 

Sehnlse. 

Maimon. 

Rnokert 

Beck. 

Bouterweck. 

Krog. 

Berg. 

Bardili. 

U 

[.  SCHOOL  OF  FICHTE. 

Fichte. 

Schad. 

Reinbold. 

Forberg. 

BiiehaeUs. 

Schelling. 

l^iothammer. 

J\ 

r  SCHOOL  OF  JACOBL 

Jacobi. 

Ancillon. 

Salat 

Koeppen. 

Weiss  (C.) 

Schmid  (Theod.) 

Fries. 

WeiUer. 

*  from  the  Diet 

■ 

1679) 
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y.  SCHOOL  OF  SCHELLIKG  AND  HEOKU 


Sehelling. 

Hegel. 

Noyalis. 

Weber. 

Ast 


Keyssler. 
Klein. 
Rizner. 
Abioht. 


Zimmer. 
StQtinuuiii. 
Berger  (Erie). 
SuabedlMeii. 


TL  MYSTICS  AND  DISSIDENTa 


Haibmii. 

Baader. 

Sohlegel  (Frederic). 

Weishaupt 


Herder. 

Scbleiermacber. 

Solger. 

Biehter  (J««ii  Paol). 


SelmeUer. 

KraoBe. 

Herbart 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  INDEX 

OF 

AUTHORS  AND  OP  PROPER  NAMES. 


Abxlard,  Peter  (1079-1U2). 

1.  Opera  {Pant,  1616}  (huMtn  (1849). 

3.  Reetntltf  diteovtrtd  toorJu  {Sio  <f  Ifon)  (1881  Bkeniwaldf  1836  Oowriit, 
1851  Hank€  and  Ltndgnkohl). 
Belief.    Bcholutie  Philoeophy. 
AcADAMiB  des  Sciences  Morales  et  PoUdques. 

Ideology. 
AcBESWALL,  O.  (1719-1772). 
Ju$,  Natural,  1750-1781. 
Statistics. 
AC09TI08,  or  Conoio,  James.  (XYItli  Cent) 
Dt  Methodo  inve$Hg,  arttum*     1558. 
Metbod. 
Adams,  Dr.  Wm.    (1707-89). 

1.  Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  Obligation  of  Virtue,    1777. 
Obligation.    Beetitade.    Sanction. 

2.  Eeeay  on  MiracUe,  in  anewer  fo  ITkiik.    1752. 
Miracles.    Testimony. 

3.  Steay  on  Self-Ifurder, 
Snicido. 

Addisor,  Joseph  (1672—1719). 
Spectator,  1711-1714. 

Faculties  of  the  Mind  (Clossifieatioil  of).    Suicj,    Imagitf&tioa. 
Physiognomy.    Taste.    Wit 
JBsop.    (Vlth  Cent.  B.  C.) 

Apologue.    Fable.  — 

A«05ZSTE8^  or  Philosophical  Strictores. 

Consciousness  and  Feeling. 
AoRiPPA,  Cornelias  (de  Nettesheim)  (1486 — 1535). 

1.  De  Ineertitudine  et  Vanitate  Seientiarum,     (1527.) 

2.  J)e  Occulta  Philoeophia.    (1533.) 

3.  Opera  (about  1550)  in  German.    1856. 
AnimaMundL    Arohetjpo.    Theosophism. 
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Ahbens,  Heioricb.    (b.  1S08.) 

1,  Cour$d9p9yck«lo^'e.    S  ToU.    Paxia.    1837-38. 

2.  OrganitehB  StaattUkrt  an/  j>&t^-aii/Aropo(.  QrwudXagt.    VioUM, 

(1850). 
Causality.    Penonality, 
Akkhsidi,  Mark  (1721—1770). 

Th€  PUa9wre$  of  the  Imagination,    174^ 
lAaghiatioik  and  Memory.   LaHghtor.    iMle. 
Albbbtds,  Magnus  (d.  1280). 
8cbolastio  Pbilosopby. 
Albisbrsbs,  or  Cathari. 

Manicbeism. 
Alcui!c,  Placcus  Albinua.    (736—804.) 

Opera  {Frobenii)  1777.    a.  De  BaHont  Animm* 
Faculty. 
Aldbich,  Heniy,  D.D.  (1647—1710). 

a.  Artie  Logicm  Compendium.    1691.    b.  TrenuL  with  Qmeetiotm,    1825. 
Conceiving.   Definition.  Intention.  K^otions  firat  and  seeond,  Syllo- 
gism.   Tmtb. 
Albhbbbt,  D.  (J.  Le  Bond).    (1717-83). 
Mdangee  de  LittiraU  Ameterd,    1767. 
Metapbysiea.    Reminiscence. 
Albxandria,  Scbool  of. 

Matter,  Beeai  Hietorique  eur  VteoU  d^AUxandrie,    Parie,     1820. 
Anima  MundL    Eclecticism.    Ecstasy.   Emanation.   Pneumatology. 
Unification. 
Almob,  Arobibald  (1757—1828.) 

Beeaye  on  tlie  Nature  and  Prineiplee  rf  Taete,    (1790.) 
Beauty.    Taste. 
Alithbus,  Tbeopbiltts  (Lyser). 

PoJygamia  Triumphatrix.    1682. 
Polygamy. 
Alliot,  Dr. 

Pegchology  and  Theology,    12mo.  Lend.  1855. 
Psyobology. 
AuTBDtus,  J.  H.  (1588-1638.) 

Seientiarum  Omnium  Eneyclopmdia.    1630.    Four  Tola.  foHo. 
Arcbelogy. 
Abbs,  Wm.    (1576-1633). 

Mysticism. 
AMM02fiU8|  Hermim  (Alius)  (ab.  A.C.  500.) 

Commentaria  in  Pradieamenta  (Oategor,)  ArietottUe  (1546)— £tf.  J^itm- 
die  (1836). 
Acroamatical.    Organon.    PrsBprndicamenta. 
Aiip2bb,  A.M.    (1775-1836). 
Nosology. 
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AvAZAOORAS.    (B.  C.  600—428). 

FragmtmU  of  hU  Worka,  ed.  hy  Sekauhaeh  (1SS7),  Sekom  (1829).     On 
hU    Pkilowphyt    CaruB  (1797),    SckUtwrnachtr  (1816),    BreUr 
(1840.) 
Atom.    Criterion. 
Asf AXIMANDIB,  of  MUotiu.     (f.  G.  610—640). 
JSehUiermaeher,    (1811.) 
Mathematics.    PotentiaL 
AwAXiMBRKB,  (ab.  B.  C.  656). 
Orothe.     (1089.) 
Atheism. 
Akcillou,  J.  P.  P.    (1767—1837). 

EMai  $ur  FIdie  «l  U  Sentim.  de  flnfini.    Xilangu,  (1809.)    Stwit, 
(1817.)    Nouv.EMma.    (1824.) 
Infinite. 
A5DiiB,T.  M.    (1675—1764). 

1.  B99ai  9ur  U  Beau.    (1741). 

2.  (Ettvre*  (<7«yof).    1760. 
Beauty. 

Ahdronicus,  (of  Rhodes).    (1st  Cent  B.  C.) 

Metaphysics. 
AvaziM,  of  Canterbury.    (1033 — 1109). 

Opera  {Oerberon),  1676.  2d  and  beet,  (1721.)    Of.  Frank  (1842.)  ITasie 
(1843).    ^oif<rAi'<r«  Bemueat  (Parte,  1863.) 
Belief.    Optimism.    Understanding. 
Ahsklmb,  Anth.  L'Abbe.    (1662—1787). 

Sttr  U  Sonveraiu  Bien  dee  anciene  (t  n  Jtf/si.  de  FAead,  d^Ineer,  et  B.  L,) 
Qood,  the  Chief. 
AsnocHUB,  of  Askaloii.    (B.  C.  1st  Cent) 

Academics. 
AxnsTHBiiKs,  the  Cynic.    (B.  C.  422.) 

Cynic 
AvTOiriRUB,  M.  Anrelios.    (121—180.) 

Be  Behue  euie,  Lib,  XIL    Comment  Perpet.,  etc.    Studio  OperaqtM  Tkm 
Oataken    Oimdr.  1648.    ZonJ.  1697. 
Rectitude. 
Apulrzus,  Lucius  (ab.  A.  D.  160). 
Liber  de  Deo  Soeratie.    (1626.) 
Demon. 
Aquinas,  Thomas,  «the  Angelic  Doctor."    (1227—1274). 

1.  Opera.    1670.     ( Feiifce,  1746-60.) 
Arbor  Porphyriana. 

2.  Summa  Theologies,    (Nieolai,)    Parte,  1663. 

Analogy  and  Experience.    Certainty.    Negation.    Priration.    BjU" 
deresis.    Wilt 
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AqoisaSi  Thomas. 

8.  D«  VeritaU  CaihoHea  fliex  contra  erroru  geniUtum,    (14T5.) 
Certaintj.    Intelleet    Tnith« 

4.  OputeuUu    (Oper.xix,) 
Intention  (First  and  Second). 

5.  2>e  Maffitiro.    (Oper.  iz.~xiil.) 
Reminiscence.    Scholastic  Philosophy. 

ABcntLAOS,  (ah.  B.  C.  816). 

Academics.    Species. 
AscHKLAUSi  of  Miletus,  (ah.  B.  C.  460). 

Atom. 
Abcbimidbs.    (B.  C.  467-287). 

Dt  Equilibrio,    {Opera  TortlU,     Oxford.    1793). 

Sufflcient  Reason  (Doctrine  of). 
AncHTTASy  of  Tarentum.    (Vth  Cent  B.  C.) 

Category. 
Abotbopolus,  John.    (XVth  Cent.) 

Entelechy. 
Abibtidbs.    (lid  Cent  A.  D.) 

Apology. 
Abistippus,  of  Cyrene.    (H  B.  C.  S80.) 

Hedonism. 
Abistotlb.    (B.  C.  884-322).    (Aristotelians  and  Peripatetics}. 

1.  Toptea, 

Definition.    Difference. 

2.  Metapkynea,     {Bohn.) 

Contradiction.  Criterion.  Disposition.  Element  Bntelechy.  Bz« 
olnded  Middle.  Form.  Hahit  Metaphysics.  Method.  Part 
Power.  Principle.  Secnndum  Quid.  Theology.  Unity.  Uid- 
▼ersal. 

3.  Dt  Aniimvy  wpi  ^6^s, 

Contraries.  Intellectns  patiens.  Life.  Sensihles  eommon  and  pro* 
per.  SonL  Spirit,  mind  and  soul  (under  soul).  Suhstance^  T«» 
hula  Rasa. 

4.  OrgcMon,    {Categor,  iMUrpretat  Anatyt,  pr,  and  pot.  T»p.  Sopi.) 
Criterion.    DemonstratioB.    Organon. 

6.  Prior  Anafyt. 

Deduction.    Orammar.    Induetion.    Logio.    Syllogism.    Term. 

6.  Potter  Analyt. 

Definition.    Dirision.    Ezi>erience,    Qrammar.    Loglo.    Science^ 

7.  Elhtea  Nicom. 

Dreaming.  Election.  Ends.  Equity.  Ethics.  Friendship.  Hahit 
Happiness.  Ignorance.  Justice.  Method.  Motire.  Person. 
Suicide.    Temperament    Understanding. 

8.  Piyeiea. 

Chance.    Ecleotiobm.    Esoteric.    Privation. 
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Aristotlb. 

9.  Eeonomiet* 
Economics. 

10.  JRhetoriea. 

Etbology.    Metaphor  and  Simile. 

11.  Interpretationt,  Liber  cie.     Ilifi  if^nttUu 
Qrammar.    Modality,    Uoivoraal. 

12.  2>«  Mtmoria  ei  JReminitctntia, 

Memory.    Reminisoenoe.    Train  of  Thought 

13.  Poet. 
Metaphor. 

li.  De  OeneratioM  AHtmalium, 

Nature  (Course  or  power  of). 
15.  Pkyiognomy  (spnrions). 

Physiognomy. 

18.  CcUegor.  ' 
Quantity. 

17.  2>«  Sentu  «f  Sen$tU. 

Sensiblesy  Comirfon  and  proper. 
1«.  PoltL 

Society  (Desire  of).  Do.  (Political,  Capacity  of).  Spirit,  mind  and 
soul  (under  soul). 

19.  Logic,    (See  Organon.) 
Sophism.    Theoiy. 

Abduction.  AccidentaL  AcToamaticaL  AetnaL  Amphlbalogy. 
Analytic.  Apodeiotic  A  priori.  Argument  Attribute,  Auto- 
maton. Axiom.  Being.  Capacity.  Categories.  Causes  Causes 
(final  doctrine  of).  Choice.  Consciousness.  Consent  (argument 
from  universal).  Cosmogony.  Diseursns.  Empirics.  Enthusiasm^ 
Enthymeme.  Epicurean.  Essence.  Fallacy.  Hypothesis.  Ides. 
Intellect  and  Intelligence.  Judgment  Mind.  Monad.  Motion. 
Neology.  Number.  ObjeetiTe.  Ontology.  Opposed.  PotentiaL 
Problem.  Proposition.  Propriety,  (^ddity.  Rationale.  Reason. 
Relation.  Scholastic  Philosophy.  Sensorinm.  Sensus  Communis. 
Space.    Syneretism.   Transcendent    Uniroeal.   Virtual.    Virtue. 

AmnniAifs. 

Metaphysics. 

ABifAVLn,  Ant    (1623-1694). 

1.  aSuvret,  43  vols.  4to.    Pari:    1775-83. 

2.  (Euvrea  PkiloaopkiquM  de  comprenant :  1.  lee  Ohjeete  centre  lee  MiditaU 

de  Deecartee,     2.  Logique  de  Port  Royal.    3.  Dee  Vraiee  et  dee 
Faueeee  Idiee,  (l^SZ).    {Jourdain,  lSi6,) 
Faculties  of  the  Mind,  (Classification  of).    Psychology. 
Abvobidb.    (326.) 

Jh'epntatioH.  adv.  0ente9.{0reUiue,  1816.) 
Immateriality. 
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Abhot. 

IUu9tf.  of  PrwHrU, 
Seeularism. 
Arrxax.    (lid  Cent  A.  D.) 

1.  Pptra  {DUbner  and  MUU«r,  Pariw,  1846). 

2.  2>«  Expeditume  AUxandri  Magnl,    {KrUger,  1851.) 
Gymoosopbut. 

Aethdb,  Arobibmld.    (1744-1797.) 

DiMOMrtM  on  Theological  and  LxUrary  Suhjwtt,    1803. 

Chance. 
ASCHAV.    (1515-1568). 

Tko  Sekoolma9t4r  (1570).    (t/ptoM,  1711).     Work*  {Btunet)  1761  and 

1815. 

Imitation. 
Atomists. 

Bmpirie.    Impretiion. 
AucivsTiiis,  Anreliiis.    (854-430). 

1.  Opera,    a.  {Benedtetint  Edit  1679-1700).    41  Yoli.  folio. 

b.  Edit.  Pari*.    Altera.  1836-1842.    11  roll.  roy.  8to. 
e.  Mign^9  EdiU  1841.    16  Tola.  8to. 
d.  Caillaiu    1842.    43  vols.  8ro. 

2.  X>«  Civiiate  Ihi.    {Strange.    1852.) 

Eavence.    EtU.    (Good  the  Chief ).    Idea.    Religion.    Theology. 
-    3.  De  SumwM  Bon4. 

Bonnm  Sommam.    Error. 

4.  J>e  vera  Beligione. 
Certianty.    Religion. 

5.  Ih  Spirit,  et  Litera* 
Prescience. 

6.  De  Magittro, 
Reminiacence. 

t.  De  Trinilate,  lib.  X7. 
Sabstanee. 

iBstheties.    Belie!    Blasphemy.    Immateriality, 
An«VBTUS.    (B.  C.  63— A.  B.  14.) 

Apothegm. 
AuLUB  Gbllius,  or  Agelloi.    (lid  Century.) 

Noctet  Aniea.    Ex.  EdiL  Qronovii,  Ae.    Lond.  1824.  4  voU.  8vo, 
Aeroamatioal.    Esoterio.    Religion.    Snperttition. 

AusTiH,  John. 

The  Province  of  Juri^prudenee  determined.  Lond.  1832,  {mtk  an  outlime 
of  a  Courte  of  Leeinret  on  General  Juriepradence)^ 
Law.    Sanction. 
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AuTKHRiKTH,  J.  H.  F.  von.    (1772-1835.) 

Uber  den  Ifett$ch€n  und  mi»«  Hoffnung  tintr  FvridawKr,  (  TflUnffp  1826.) 
Dm  JVaii  aiifll  Ait  J7op«  o/  Immortality* 
ImmorUlity  (of  the  Soul). 
Atbrrhcbs,  (or  Ibs  Roscbd.)    (Xllth  C«iitBi7.) 
RMison. 

Baadkr,  F.  X.  Von.    (1765-1841).    Ct  Hoffmann  (1836). 
TraitJiur  VExtow,     1817. 
EcstMj. 
Bachxavx,  K.  F.    (1785-1855). 

Stftem  dtr  Logik.    1828).    TransL  into  French  and  Rnjsian. 
Entbymeme. 
Back  BR,  Geo.  de. 

Le  Dicfionnaire  if<  Protftrbei  Franeait.    8ro.    1710. 
Proverbs. 
Bacob,  Francif.    (1560-1626).    Worki  (Montagu)  16  vols.  1825-34^ 

1.  lH9taMraiio  Magna  (/.  «.  Novum  Organum).   1620.    {Bokn*9  ScUnti/h 
Library,)       # 
Acatalepey.    Anticipation  of  Nature.    Aphorisms.    Axiom.    Caosfr* 
lity.    Error.    Bxperimentum  Cracis.     Form.    Interpretation  of 
Nature.    Method.    ObeerTation.    Organon. 
S.  AdvaHcement  of  Learning,    TransL  by  Moffet 

Acatalepsy.    Category.    Habit    loTention.    Metaphysics.    PerfM»« 
tibility  (the  Doctrine  of).    Philosophy.    Virtue. 

3.  Sglva  Sglvarum,  or  a  NaturaU  Hittorie,    1627.    Montagu,  ToL  lr« 
Antipathy. 

4.  De  Dignitate  tt  Augmentte  Seientiarum,    1623. 
Causes  final,  doctrine  of.    Idol.    Magic. 

5.  Cogitala  et  Visa,  De  Interpretat.  Nature.    {Montagu  X) 
Idol. 

6.  On  the  Wisdom  of  the  Aneiente.    {Montagu  III.) 
Myth  and  Mythology. 

7.  Apophtkegme, 
nationalists. 

8.  Eeeag  on  TrutJL 
Truth. 

Art.    Qenius.    Induction.    Knowledge.    Prejudice. 
Bacon,  Roger.    (1214-1292). 
Scholastic  Philosophy. 
Baobav,  David,  M.  D. 

Ineeet  Life.    Edinh.  1845. 
Instinct.      — • 
Bailbt,  SamueL    (1787). 

1.  LetUre  on  the  Pkiloeophg  of  the  Muman  Mind.    1851. 

Abstraction  (Logical).  Belief:  Faeolties  af  the  Mind  (Claisiflctticft). 
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Bailkt»  Samuel. 

S.  Diteoune*  <m  Liter,  ttnd  Pkiio§,  Suhjeeie  hefvre  LiUfrmry  So€ftHmm 
London  f  1852. 
Analogy.    Experimentom  Cnicis. 
8.  Theory  of  Rta»on\ng.    Lend,  1851.    8ro. 
Inference  and  Proof!    ObsenraUon. 
Bakkwbll,  Fred.  C. 

Natural  Evidence  of  a  Future  Lift,    183^* 
Immortality  (of  the  souL) 
Balgct,  John.    (1686—1748.) 

A  ColUetion  of  TraeU,  Letter  to  a  DtUt,  Divine  RootitudM,  Lend,  173i» 
Theism. 
Balqdt,  Thomas.    (1716-95.) 

Divine  Benevolence  Aeeerted.    Lend*  1803. 
Innate. 
Ballarttxb. 

Bxamin,  of  ike  Human  Mind* 
Kominalism. 
BibVffiaTA,  Porta. 

Treatiee  on  Natural  Magic    (1580—1591.) 
Magic. 
Babbbtrac,  John.    (1674—1720.) 

JVbiM  OH  Orotiue  De  Jur,  Bel,  el  Paeie,    1720. 
Law. 

B^BLOW. 

CbNMee<ioa  5e(ie««n  Phyetology  and  Intellectual  Philoeopky, 
Instinct 
Babobiub  (Baron)  Robert    (XVIIth  Century.    Scotch.) 
Mttaphyeiea  Oeneralie,    J^ugd,  Bat.  1657* 
AbstraetiTe.    Liberty.    Whole. 
Babbow»  Dr.  Isaae.    (1630—1677.) 

1.  Worke,    {Tilloteon).    1683-7. 

2.  Sermane, 
Apprehension.    Wit 

8.  Mathematical  Leeturee,    1784. 
Intellect 
Babrow,  Sir  John. 

Autohioyraphy,    Lend.  1847. 
Memoiy. 
Babtbbi,  p.  J. 

Mtekmnifue  dee  Mouvemene,    1798. 

Life.  

Baumoabtbh,  A.  a.    (1714—1762.) 

jEetketica,    2  Tols.  8vo.    jPra«ib/.  1750-^58.     QT.  Jfeier  (1763.) 
JBsthetics. 
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Baztbh,  Andrew.    (1686-*1750.) 

Immateriality  of  O*  SauL    Zd  JStL  Xoncl.  1745. 
MaUrialitm. 
Batkr,  John.    (XVIlli  Cent) 
Vranomttria,  1603. 
Anima  Mandi. 
Batvbs. 

Euay  OM  Analytic  of  Logical  Forwu/  Xdittb,  18(0« 
ConeepL     Conception. 
Bbattib,  Jmmee.    (1735— 1 803.) 

1.  EMoy  on  Truth,    (1770.)    7a  Edit,  1807. 

Analogy  and  Indaetion.    Common  Sense.    Sentiment  and  Opinion. 

2.  DimertatioH9f  Moral  and  CHHeaL     1783. 
Oeniuf.    Grammar.    Imagination.    Memory. 

8.  Tkeory  of  Language    (1788).     Thcjlrtt  Ed,  appeared  with  S. 

Ortmmar. 
I.  EUmentt  of  Horal  Seieneo,    (1700-^.) 

Appetite.    Inclination. 
5.  Enag$,    Poetry  and  Mueic    Laughter  and  Ludierome  CompoeiiSmL 
Intuition.    Laughter.    Peyehology. 
Bbausobbb,  laaac.    (1650-1738.) 
Hietoire  du  Jianichiieme,     1734. 
Manicheiim* 
Bacirivfl. 

Diepmtationee,    Apatheia  Sapientie  &oicL    4ta.     Oopenkag,    16M« 

Apathy. 

Bblshah,  Thomai.    (I750--1829.) 

Moral  Pytoeopky.    1801. 

Materialiam.    Will. 

Bbbtham,  Jeremy.    (1748—1832.) 

1.  Jutrodaotiou  to  the  Prineiplee  of  Morale  and  Legielaiiem,    ITOOw  1828. 
Afoetieiem. 

2.  Deontology,  or  the  Seienee  of  Morality.    {Bowring.    1884.) 
Deontology.    Stoiee. 

Sanction.    Utility. 
Bbbard,  F.    (1780—1828.) 

Eapport,  dm  Phyei^ne  et  d»  MoraL    1823. 

Life. 
Bbbkblbt,  George^  Bp.    (1684—1758.) 

1.  Prineiplee  of  Buman  Knowledge,    1734.    1776.    1820. 

•  Abitraetion  (Logical).  BztemaUty.  OBtaeea.  ^Mmatalagy*  Aga. 

2.  AUiphron,  or. the  MinmU  Philoeopher,  in  Seven' IHaUgmeei    1732. 
Analogy.    Beanty. 
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BsmsKLrr,  Georgo. 

S.   Worki.    1784--^1820. 
Idealism. 

4.  Sins, 
Objective. 

5.  E§9<tj/  towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision. 
Oatoesa.    Sign. 

6.  Theory  of  Vision  VindieMsd, 
8igo. 

Catalepsy.    Consent  (Argnmenk  from  Unirersal).    Empiric.    Expe- 
rimentum  Crueis.    Idealist    Immaterialism.    Nihilism.    NotioB. 
Psjchology.    Skepticism.    Spiritualism,    Safftftion. 
BsftVAAD,  de  Cbartres.    (Xllth  Cent) 
Megaeosmus  st  Mioroeosmns  {MS*) 
Macrocosm  and  Microcosm, 
BlRKiKR,  Francis  (1625-1688.) 

Ahrigi  ds  la  Philosophie  ds  Oasssndi,    Zyons.    167^8.    7  vols.  12mo. 
A  priori  and  A  posteriori. 
BcBNouLU,  John.    (1667^1748.) 
DiseoHrss  on  Motion,     1727. 

Motion.  

Bbsa,  Theodore.    (1519— 1605.) 

Heply  to  Ochinue  on  Polygatny.    {TraetaU  Oen,  1508.) 
Polygamy. 
BiBLiy  The. 

Adoration.    Blasphemy.    Body.    Cardinal  Virtnes.    Certainty.    Be- 
miarge.    Breaming.    Onome.    Prorerb.  Pmdenet.   Spirit*   Miad 
and  SoqL     Space.     Syncretism.     Tfaeooraey.     UndentmdiBip. 
Wisdom. 
BicHAT,  M.  F.  X.    (1771-1802.) 

1.  Anatomis  OiniraU  appliq,  4  la  Physiologitm   Now,  Hd.  4  Tola.  87a. 

Pari.,  1812. 
^  Sm-la  We  el  la  MorL    1802. 
Life. 
BiLnH«BB,  G.  B.    (169S— 1750.)    See  Leibniti. 

Jh  Harmonia  Pr^ttabilita,    4to.     Tubing,    1721— 174«. 
Automaton.    Harmony  Pre-estahlifhed. 
BiRAir,  Maine  de.    (1766—1824.) 

1.  CBuvrts  Philosophiques  (Gousin),    4  vols.     Paris,    1841. 

SouL 
S.  NoH9.  Considirat.  sur  U  Rapport  dn  Phgsiquo  st  du  Moral  d€  fJTowume, 
.  {Pj^kmm^as*    Coofin,)    Sto.    Parts.    1834. 
Causality. 
8.  L'In/lmsnee  do  Hahituds.    (Priu  Essay  ofNaU  Instituie.    1800.) 
Habit 
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fiLACKiTonE,  William.    (1723—1780.) 

C^MMettlartM  on  tht  Law  of  England,     O^ord.    1766-9. 
Evidence. 
Blackvell,  Thomafl.    (1701—1757.) 

Letters  concerning  Jfytkologg,  8to.  Land,  1748. 
Mjihologj. 
Blair,  Hugh.    (1718—1800.) 

1.  Sermon;    1777—1801. 
Companction. 

2.  Lectures  on  Bhetorh  and  BetUt  Lettree,    1783. 
Geniiu. 

Blackwood's  MiaAinrs.    Aug.  1830. 

Theory. 
Blakkslkt. 

ArietolU  in  the  Sneyclop,  MfetropoL 

AeroamaticaL 
Blank,  Sir  Gilbert.    (1749—1834.) 

1.  A  Lecture  on  Muacular  Motion,    Lond,  1700. 
Catalepsy. 

2.  EUmente  of  Medical  Logic    1818. 
Bzperifaentpm  Oraeis. 

Blm»80>,  Albert  Taylor,  LL.!).  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astron.  In  Unlr.  of  Mlf- 
siuippi— (now  in  tJnir.  of  Virginia.) 

1.  An  Examinat,  of  Edwardt^  Inq.  into  the  Freedom  of  the  WilU    PhU 

ladelpkia,  1845. 

2.  A  Theodicy,    Philada,  1855. 
Bvil.  N. 

B<BHif,  Jacob.    (1575—1624.) 

Pnenmatology.    Theoiophism. 
BanBAATi,  Herman.    (1008—1738.) 

Life. 
B<ithiu8,  Anens  Manlius.    (470 — 520.) 

1.  De  Coneolatione  Pkiloeophim.    {Smt  Edit,  hg  Obhartne,   Jena,  1843.) 
Idea.    ReminiBconoe. 

2.  In  Prmdicament,  An'etotelie.    Opereu    BaeiL    1570. 
Infinite. 

Argument    Intellect  and  Intelligence.    Maxim.    Person,   Realifm* 
Scholastic  Philosophy.    Theory. 

BoiLCAV-DBSfBKAUZ.      (1080—1711.) 

Rationale. 
Bolivobbokb,  Lord  Henry  St  John.    (1078—1751.) 

Worke  {MalUtt,  1754).    Philadelphia,  1841.    4  ▼ote.  8ro. 

Archetype.  -  Dnalism.    Irony.    Motion.    Reminiioeneet* 
Bohald.    (1763—1840.) 

Savage  and  Barbarous. 
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BoiTATniTuitA.    Tb«"8«nipMe  Doctor.**    (IStl— 1374.) 
1.  Itintrarimm  m§nti9  in  Denm. 
X  Opera.    {Rome.    158S-96.    7  Tolff.  (bl.) 
BesUij. 
BOHITKL,  M. 

Jh  la  Controvtni  tU  Bowutt  tt  Finilon,  9ur  U  Qniitiumt,    Sro.  Macom, 
1860. 
Qttiotiim. 
BomriT,  ChvUi  do.    (1720—1793.) 

{Emvtm.    Nw/ehattL    177S-33.    8  toIa.  4to. 
Continnity.    Notion.    PorfecUbilitj. 
BotcoTiCB,  R.  J.  (1741—1787). 
1.  Sm  Stay. 

Bzporionoe. 
S.  Dittrtation—  dum  de  vi'rt&w  Wott.    4to.    1746. 

f  orco. 
8.  2>«  S»/i«  ae  Xmii«  Jh/tetihm,    Zand.  1778. 
Hjpotheaia. 

Catalepsy.    Hyloioism. 
BostUBT,  J.  B.  (1837—1704). 

1.  (Euvrf  phila9op1kiqM€§.    (Simon.)    Chntenant :  Ltbr9  Arhiir$ ;  J^a  tm 
Oannaittance  Dion  €i  de  9oi-mime/  Traiti  d*  la  (kmatpieemiM, 
Proscience. 

Faenltioi  of  Iho  Miod  (daadfieatton  of). 
3.  (SttvrM.    59  roll.  12mo.    Parit,  1825. 
Biitinction. 
Error.    Qaietism. 
Bmwbll,  Jamet  (1740—1795). 
Xti/e  ofJoKntom. 
Equlvooation. 
BovaBART,  Father  (1890—1748). 

A  Phitatopkieal  Ammeeatmtt  an  tka  Lunpnage  of  Boom.    1789. 
iBsUaot 
BomnsB,  Biihop  of  Maai  (V.  1783). 

1.  IntHtutiontt  pkitoeopkiem,  logiea,  m9tapky^ea,ai  tnarali*.  1  aoi.  lima, 
3.  HiHaif  abrigU  de  lapkiloeopMe.    3  Tolt.  8vo.     (1844) 
Alt. 
BowBir,  Francis  (b.  1811). 

1.  The  Prxnaiplee  of  Mttapky.  and  Bthie.  Science  applied  fo  tike  MM^ 
deneee  of  Religion.    {Lotettt  LeeU  1849.)    JV««0  Sdi*.,  reaieed  and 
annotaied.    Boeton,  1855. 
Appetite  and  Instinct 
3.  B^eape  on  Speculative  Pkiloeopht^    Boetan,  1843. 
Consciousness. 
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fioTLK,  Robert,  Hon.  (1629—1691). 

1.  Workt.    6vols.4to.    LontLVrftL 

2.  Euqmirjf  iuto  (i«  vulgarly  motived  Notion  of-  Nuinro.    12110.  Zoiid. 

1685. 
Macrocosm. 

B0S«KLLI>  F. 

J9«  V  Union  <f«  (a  Philooophio  attoo  la  Morale. 
Braco. 

SoDsatioo. 
Bbadk,  Tjcbo  (1646*1601). 

HypothMiB. 
Bbabma. 

Metempsychosifl. 
Bbbtoit  lk  Raouim 

Smper  Lib,  Poeter  AimljfU 
Intention  (First  and  Second). 
BBBW8TKR,  D.,  Sir. 

Letiere  on  Natural  3fagio»     bth  Ed.    1842. 
Magic. 
Bridgbwateb,  Earl  of,  Rev.  F.  H.  Egerton  (1766—1829). 

Treatieee.    df.-^l.  ChalmMre.   2.  £uM.  3.  WUtaell.  4.  BelL  i.  BogeU 
6,BuckUxnd,    I.Kirby.    S,  Prout,    {Now  ediL    Boktu) 
Causes  (Final,  Doctrine  of).    Detigiu 

BBmSB  A880CIATI0B. 

Phrenology. 
Bbouobam,  Henry,  Lord  (b.  1778). 

1.  Preliminarjf  Dieoouree, 
Analysis  and  Synthesif. 

2.  Natural  Theolo^. 
Space. 

Bbowb,  Peter,  Bishop  (d.  1735). 

Human  Underttanding.    2  JSdit^    1729. 
Notion. 
Bbowvb,  Thomas,  Sir,  M.D.  (1605—1682). 

1.  Worke.    (^oAn,  1852.) 

2.  Ptudodoxia  Bjndemiea/  Enquirieo  itUo  Vulgat  and  Common  Er^ 

rare,    {tt\  Ed.    1672.) 
Metempsyehosis,  Natnre  (Coone  or  power  of). 
IdioByncracy# 
Bbowb,  John,  Dr.  (1736-88).    (Bnmonian  School). 

Temperament 
Bbowh,  Thomas,  M.D.  (1778—1820). 

1.  leeturee  on  the  Philoeapkp  </tAe  Soman  Mind.    1820. 

Association,  Conceptnalism.  Crednlity.  Facnitiea  of  the  Mind  (Claf* 
sifieatioA  of).    Friendship.    Identity.    Taste. 
51*  20 
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Bbowk,  TbomM, 

J.  06.em,f.  o«  the  Nature  and  Tendency  o/  ffnrn^,  Doetrint  coNrtmiW 
I**  ^efatioii  o/ Cauw  aiwIJP/Wcl,    1804L    Zd^diLlSlS. 
CauMlity. 

3.  Leeturee  on  Moral  Philoeophw. 
WilL 

Analogy  and  Metaphor.   Comblnatloii.  Pitnew.  Hypotherii.    Physl. 
ology.     Power.    State.    Suggestion.    Train  of  Thought 
Beuckbb,  J.  J.  (1696—1770). 

reH/amei.  introdueU'onh  in  ktHoriam  doctrimB  de  ideie.  Jena,  171».  4tow 
AMooiation. 
BucHANAR,  Pavid. 

Bittoria  AnimiB  Humane, 
BoCBAMAir,  J. 

Faith  in  Ood  and  Ifod.  Athetem  cornered.    1  roli.     1855. 
Atheism.    Certainty. 
BiTDDKus,  J.  J.  (1667—1729). 

JElementa  pkiloeophiee  practicm,    Halle,  1697. 
Anima  Mundi. 
BvrFnit,  CUude  (1661— 17S7). 

1.  Ooure  general  dee  eeieneee  (TraitS  dee  premiiree  vtHiee^m.  Treet. 
tteeo/Firet  Truthe,  b.  Logie).    Pol.    1732. 
Design.    Principles.    Truth. 
1  (Euvree  Philoeopkiqtue  {BouiUier).     1842. 
Kelation.    Sentiment. 
BuBLB,  J.  T.  (1763-1821). 

Commentatio  de  Lihrie  Arietotelie,  Exoi.  ei  AcroamaU  in  hieBdition  •/ 
moT;oK:^'^^'*'^-^^    i>-Po^s.,1792.    S^ae^Z 

AeroamaUeal.    AnUcipation.    Kotion. 
BuxBiit. 

Bippoljftue  and  Bie  Age.    4  roll.    XoiiA  1852. 
Theodicy. 
BuHKK,  Bdmund  (1720—1797). 

1.  Worke.    1792-1827.    (5oA«,  1857.) 

2,  Bejlectione  on  tke  French  Bevolmiion.    1790. 
Classification. 

a.  -P*J«J;  ^»f^«y^  into  the  Ongin  o/ our  Ideae  o»  Oe  Buhlime  and  Bean^ 

Beauty.    Sublime  (The).    Taste 

4,  Zettere  on  a  Btgicide  Peace, 
Analogy  and  Met*phor. 

5.  Be/enee  of  Natural  Soeieig. 
Irony. 

BUBLAMAQUI,  J.  J.  (1694—1748). 

'>r'^turel{PHn^pieeo/BaturedL4w).    1766-68. 
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BuKtvn  Prizk  Esiats.    See  Thompsom,  B.  A.,  »od  Tvllocb. 

Caasen,  Final  (DoetriM  of).    DefigD. 
BvRTOH,  Robert  (1578—16.19). 

Anatomy  of  Ifeianeholjf.     (1651.) 
Apprebenvion. 
BUSHN AH,  J.  S. 

PkiloBophy  of  iMtintt  and  Iteaton, 
Inntioet. 
BvTLKR,  Joseph  (1692—1752). 

1.  Fifteen  Sermone,    1726.    {Vpon  Human  Natmre,  or  Han  eonndered 

at  a  Moral  Agent.) 
ApAtby.  Benevoleoee.  Conaeieiiee.  lojiiTy.  Nature  (Hnmao).  System. 

2.  Six  Sermone,  preached  on  Public  Oeeaeione,    Appended  to  1.  in  later 

editione,     (New  York,  1848.) 
8.  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Bevealed,  to  the  Oonetitutian 
and  Couree  of  Nature^   1736.   4to.    With  two  JHeeertatione :  a.  On 
Pereonal  Identity;  b.  On  the  Nature  of  Virtue, 
Analogy.    Asi oeiation.    Evidence,    a.  Identity ;  h»  FitneM.    Habit 
MoraL    NatnraL    Theodiey. 
4.  Lettere  to  Clarke. 
Space. 
BuTLBB,  Sam.  (1612-- 1680). 
Hndibrae.    1663—1678. 

Form.    Intention  (liOgieal).    Fbytiognomy. 
Bdtlkk,  Wm.  Archer  (1814—1848). 

Zect.  on  the  Hietory  of  Anc  Philoeophy,  ed.  by  Thompeon,    Camh  1856. 
Philad.  1857. 
Ontology. 
Btkoh  (1788—1824). 

Poetry.    Slieptieism. 

CiBAHiB,  J.  O.  (1757—1808).  ■ 

JlapporU  du  Phyeique  et  dn  Moral  de  Vhomme,    1802.    2  rolf.  9wJ 
Life. 
Cairhb,  Wm. 

On  Moral  Freedom,    1844. 
Originate. 
Cajbtak. 

De  Norn,  Analog, 
Analogy. 
Calderwood,  Hen. 

Philoeophy  of  the  Infinite,      1854. 
Absolute.    Infinite.    VneonditioDal. 
Caliztus,  Georg4  (1586—1658). 
6yn«retiim. 
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GALOTins,  Abr.  (1612-88). 

Treatttet  oh  tht  Doctrine  of.  Firtt  PrtndpUt.    1651. 
Noology. 
Galtinists. 

MeUphjsicf. 
Cahbrjdgb  Journal  or  Philobophy. 

Sophism.  ■ 

CAXPA5ELLA,  ThoiD.  (1568—1639). 

Jh  Sentu  Jierum  et  Ifagia.    4to.     Franc/,  1620.    Pari*,  1637. 
M»gic. 
Campbell,  George  (1719—96). 

1.  On  the  GosptU,    Prtliminary  Ditwrtaixont* 

BlMphemy. 
3.  Philo9ophjf  of  Rhetoric. 

BTidonce.    Wit    Wit  and  Humour. 
8.  J>i99€rtntion  on  Miracle; 
Miracle.    Testimony. 
Peyohologj. 
Cardaillac,  J.  J.  S.  De  (b.  1766). 

£tude9  £Ument  de  P\%lo9,     2  Tols.     1830. 
Analysis  and  Synthesis. 
Carleton,  Compton. 

Pkito9.  Univer,  do  Animtu 
Sensibles. 
Carrbades  (B.  C.  160). 

Aeademiet. 
Carpertsr,  W.  B.,  Br. 

Pn'neipUt  of  Human  Phyiology,    Lond.  1846. 
Ideational. 
Cartbsiav.    (See  Bes  Cartes.) 

Certainty.    Egoism.    Form.    Kotion.    Perception.    SouL 
Carvb. 

Hittory  of  Ptythologif.    8ro.    XeijMrlgr,  1808. 
Life,  Psychology. 
Cabaubor,  Meric,  D.  B.  (1699—1671). 

A  Troatite  coneeming  Enthunatm.    Zond*  1655., 
Enthusiasm. 
Cabmarr,  Otto. 

Ptjfchologia  Anthropologiea,  «m  anima  hnmanm  doetrina,  {ffanau,  1694.) 
Psychology. 
Catholic  Pbilobopht.    XoncL 

Choice. 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  B.  B.  (1780—1647).    Works,  25  rols.    Glasgow. 
1.  Natural  Theology. 
Atheisns.    Holiness. 
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Cmalxim,  TbomM;  D.  D. 

2.  Sketc\e$  of  Moral  and  JftHal  PMotephff. 

Emotion.    Oratitade.     Mental  Philoiopbj. 
8.  Bridgewater  Trtatit,    AduptaL  «/  External  Natur4  la  Moral  and 
lutelUct.  CoHitit,  of  Man.    Zd  Edit.    1834. 
Obligation. 
Chaltbjeus,  H.  M.|  Dr.  • 

SUtorieal  Development  of  Spteulattvt  Philoaophy,  from  Kant  to  Begeh 
TraHML  by  E,  Ebereheim.    Edinhurg.     T.  &  T.  Clark.    1854. 
Dogmatism.    Notion. 
Cbahxidu. 

Academics. 
Charboh,  Peter  (1541—1613). 
]>•  la  Sage$9€.    Bonen,  1623. 
Nature. 
Chastbl,  Mons. 

Xe«  Bitttonaliatee  ef  leo  Traditionali9t€9.    12mo.    Parte,  1850. 
Reminiscence. 
Cbavckr.    (1328—1400.) 
Canterbury  Talee. 
Prologne. 
pBAUTiys.    (1640—1725.) 

Xcxteon  Philoeoph.     1692.  / 

Contingent.    Essence.    Faeultj. 

Eeeag  oh  Logical  Method, 

Conception  and  Idea.    Logic.    ReaUsau 
CHUBTXAXirr. 

Fate. 
Cbrtsippob.    (B.  C.  IVth  Cent) 

Axiom.    Eademonism.    Fatalism. 
CiaiRO,  Marcns  Tnllius.    (B.  C.  107—43.)    Life  bj  Middleton,  1741. 
J.  Opera.    {Verburgiue,)    11  Tols.  8ro.    jlmtl.  1724. 

1.  Epietolm  ad  P.  Atticum. 
AcroamaticaL 

2.  De  Natwra  Dtorum.    (2V.  hg  Franekltn,  1775.) 
Anthropomorphism.    Anticipation.    Consent  (Argument  fh>m  Uni- 

Tersal).    Innate  Ideas.    Natare.    Religion.    Societj  (Desire  of). 
8.  De  Oratore. 

ArL    Definition.    Idea.    IdeaL    Memoria  technica,  or  Mnemonics. 
Method.    Tradition. 
4.  TuecalanarHm  Dieputationum.     Lih.  V. 

Authority.    Consent  (Argument  from  Unlrersol).    Xntelechj.    Gjm- 
nosophtst    Reminiscence.    Stoics. 
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Ciono,  Marcus  Talliuf . 

b*  DtJtitibMboHoruM-eiutviomm,    Lib,  V» 

Bonam  Snmmom.    Endi.    Good  (tb«  Chief).     Jutiee.    Methodi 
ReotiUidtf.    Utility. 

0.  Ih  Offieiti, 

Cousent  (Argoment  from  UnWenal).    OeeaiioD.    PhHotoplij.    So> 
ciety  (Deaire  of).    Society  (Politieal,  Capacity  of). 
t.  DeFato. 

Etbicf.    Fatallim. 

8.  Vt  Inventiont  Rhetorica, 
Faculty.    Ideal.    Oocation. 

9.  Za/tiM  ten  <f«  Amidtta.    (  TV.  &y  Yonge,  1851.) 
Friendship. 

10.  />«  c/ari«  Orntoribtu  (Brmtu;) 
Method. 

11.  Paradoxeu 
Paradox. 

12.  Acadtmicarufu  QnatU 
Principle. 

13.  2>«  £«^f6if«.    (TV.  by  BarKam,  1841.) 
Society  (Desire  of). 

Argument  Argumentation.  Eclecticism.  Beonomlci.  Bueiiee.  BvIL 
Magnanimity.    Perception.    Scholastic  PhUoaopby.    Tempemiea. 
Clarxb,  Dr.  John.    (d.  1769.) 

An  Enqniry  into  the  CawMtand  Origin  of  Evik  {BoyU  Ltdwrm,)  LonJL 
1720-21.    2to18.8to. 
A  Priori.    Evil. 
Clarkb,  Samuel,  D.D.    (1673^1729.) 
/.    Work;    4to1s.  folio.    Xond.  1738. 

1.  Sermona,    10  rols.  Sro.     Lond,  1730. 

Adjuration.    Chance.    Deist  « 

3.  Lttttr  to  Dod^etU  concerning  the  ImmortcUitg  of  ike  Soul,  with  fomr 

dcfcncec.    tth  Edit.  17ZU 

Adscititious. 
8.  A  Demonttratiou  of  the  Being  and  Aftributee  of  Oodt  in  opposition 
to  Hohbce,  Spinoia,  d:e,  {Bogle  £«e«.)  1706.  With  Bntier^e  Lettcre 
and  Clarke*a  Anewere.  (XVI  Serm.  on  the  Being  and  Attrib,  of 
Ood,  the  Olligat.  of  Natur,  JMig.,  and  the  Troth  and  Certainty  of 
the  Chriet,  Bevelation,) 

Choice.    Eternity  of  God.    ICatnre  (Coarse  or  Power  of).    Possible. 
Space.    Volition. 

4.  A  Collection  of  Papere  w&t«A  paeeed  between  Leibnitz  and  Clarke  on 

Nat,  Philoeophy  and  Religion.     With  Remarhe  on  a  Book  entitled, 
A  Philoeophieal  Enquiry  concerning  i/icmaa  Liberty.    Load.  1717. 

Necessity.    Sensorium.    Space. 

A  Priori.    EriL    Fitness.    Nature  of  things. 
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Cixuxm,  Alexandriniu.    (About  A.  D.  150—120.) 

Optra.    {FcUer.    Oj/«  1719.     Fmic*,  1767»    Lnpa.  I9$l.    JStr^wtati, 
Lib.  TiL) 
EoIccticMm.    MetaphjsioB. 
CuTOXACBirs.    (B.  C.  160.) 

Acadtmics. 
Glopius,  Chr.  A<i.  IL    (Bora  afc  Altonburg .    1772-4836.) 

JDe  Virtutibttt  qtw  CarditMleB  apptUamL    ito.    XeiJM.  1815. 
Cardinal  Virtnei. 
CoflAK,  Thomas,  M.  D.    (1736-^1818.) 

1.  A  PkiUfopl,  Treatue  on  tk*  PamoM*.    Id  Edit    Bath,  1803. 
PaasioDs  (The). 

2.  An  Ethical  Treat,  on  the  Pamiont,  founded  on  the  printiplte  f N9M({- 

gated  in  the  Philoe.  Treatiee.    Part  I.  On  Weil-being  or  ffappi-. 
neee.     1807.     Part  IT.    On  Conduct  eondue.  to  Happineee.    1816. 
Bath, 
AdmiratioD^  Appetito.  BenoToIenoe.  Beairt.  Etbicf.  PaMions  (Tbe). 
8.  Theological  Diequieitione,  a.  On  Natural  Religion,  b.  On  tike  Jetoieh 
Diepeneation  reepecting  Religion  and  Morale.    1813. 
Monotbeism. 
GoLEBnooK»  U.  T.    (1765—1887.) 

Gjmnosopbiflt. 
CoutBiDOC,  Samiitl  Tajlor.    (1773—1884.) 

1.  Phgeiologg  of  Life.    Hinte  towarde  the  formation  of  a  mom  eoflrjprt* 
heneive  Theory  of  Life.    Poeihum.  Edit,  by  Wateon.     1848. 
Analogy.    Life. 

3.  Aide  to  ReJUetion.    (1825.)    5/A  Edit.  3  rols.  8to.    Lond.  1843. 
Apborifm.   Attention  and  Tfaoogbt  Happlnesi.   lattinot.  MoraU^. 

Prudence.    Reason  and  Undentandiag.    Theology.   Underttand-* 
ing.     Unity.    Well-being.    Will  (Freedom  of). 
^    Z^Th^FHend.    1809-.1S10.)    Fourth  Edit.  {B.  N.  OoUridge.)    8  Tolf. 
Land.  1844. 
Apologue.    Method.    Nature.    Reason  and  Understanding. 

4.  Church  and  State.    (1830.)    Lond.  1830. 

Conception.    Contraries.    Form.    Sensation  and  Reception. 
6.  Noiee  on  Englieh  Bioinee.    (1853.) 

Conception  and  Idea.    Bntbasiasm,    Person.    Understanding. 

6.  Worke.    7  Tols.  8to.  N.  Y.  1853. 
Instinct. 

7.  Literary  Remains.    4  Tols.  870.    Xoadf.  1836-30. 
Reason  (Impersonal). 

8.  Biographia  Littraria.    London,  1847. 
Memory.    Tran«eendenL 

0.  On  Method.    Iniroduet,to  Swgttop.  Mttropet.    ' 
Metbod.    Pseyobology. 
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CoLBBiDOB,  Ssmnel  T»ylor. 

10.  L<iy  Sermon:    I,  7*A«  Staiuman*9  Uttnualf  or  <A«  BthU  lA«  Uti  gmd& 
to  politic,  9hiU,  €te.     2.  Itaiah  32  :  20. 
Undentandtiig.     Unity. 

Caasei  (finali  Doetrino  of).    Fancy.    Talent    Theosophiim. 
CoiXARDi  Boycr. 

(Euvre*  eomplittt  d*  li§id  trad,  par  Jovffrof,  avte  iiim  introdue.  notoi^ 
fiogm,  d€  M.  Roytr^OoUard.    •toIb.Sto.    1828—1885. 
ConfcioiuneM.    Indnetion  (Principles  of).    Bationalitm.    Seniiblef. 
Space.    Time.    Yirtaal. 

COMBB, 

Plirenoloj^. 
CoxBHiDi,  Amof  John.    (d.  1671.) 
Anima  Mandi. 

Socialism. 
CoMTB,  Aagaste.    (1798.) 

Oour4  ds  Philo9opkit  potitivt.     1889. 

Feticbiam.    Foree.    Obeerration.    PoiitiriBm. 
Cqxtb,  F.  C.L.    (1782—1837.) 

1.  Traiii  dt  Lfgitlation,  on  export  cIm  ioU  ginir,  tine.  {«ff .  Im  p^^/pt 

protpirwtf  ^e.     1826.    4  Tolfl.  8to.    2d  Edit  1832. 
Method. 

2.  Sec  Say,  J.  B. 
Society. 

COKCBPTUILISTS. 

ConceptaaHflm.    Kominalism. 
O^BDitLAC,  L'abb6  J^tienne  BomvoT  SB  (1715—1780). 

1.  L'Art  de  raieonntr  (in  voL  VIII,  of  the  edition  of  hie  Worke  pnUiekod 
in  1798). 
^       %  Traits  dee  SyHimte.    2  vvU.  12mo.    1749.     ( r/Zf.  eo^.  «f.  o/ 179ft). 
8.  CBuvree  Oomplitee,    23  vols.  8to.     1821-22. 

AiKalogy  and  Experience.    Attention.     Empiric    Idea.    Ideologj. 
Memory.     Metaphyiiee.     Rationaliim.     Sentitm.     SenBoilism. 
.  Seal.    Train  of  Tbon^ht 
CoBDOBCBT,  J.  A.  DB  Cabitat,  Marquii  de  (1743 — 1794). 
aSaoree  OompUtee..  Bidot.    12  roll.  8to.    1847—1849. 
Perfectibility. 
CoPBRXicus.  N.  (1473—1543). 

Be  revolutionxbne  orbiu'm  (heleetHue,    Nuremherg,  1548. 
Hypotbeeie.    Theory. 
CoPLBSToy,  Edward,  D.  D.,  Bp.  of  tlandalT  (1776—1849). 

1.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Boctrinee  of  Neeeeeity  and  Predeetinatiom,    /• 
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8.  Mimoirtpar.  <f«  la  ZSgitimiU  e<  (f«  /«  J}uHnHi4m  dt  U  P^yeiolo^*« 
€t  d€  la  Phgmolofi€  (m  Ai«  JVauMavx  IlUangu  and  in  HSmoirm 
d€  VAead,  dt*  Sctmew  UoraU*  tt  PolHiqm99,     YoL  XL 
Tsjchology. 
4.  Cour$  Proftnl  d  la  Faenlti  df  LtUnB.    1837. 
8oaL 
JouRXAL  of  PseyehoL  Med.    1857. 

Ideation. 
JoDKirAL  of  the  London  SUtuUcal  Soeie^.    Vol  I.    1839. 

SUtifltict. 
JuBTXiruir. 
Pandeet$, 
Eqttilj. 

JUTKKAL. 

Good  {the  Chief.) 

Society  (Political,  Capaci^  of). 

Kamks,  Lord.    (1696—1782.) 

1.  ElewunU  of  CriHeitm.    1762, 

Beauty.    Cuftom.    Emotion.    Feeling.    Mode. 

2.  BMojf  on  Liberty  and  Neceeeitjf* 
Motire. 

8.  ffietory  of  ILan.    177i* 

Society. 
Kaxada. 

Atom. 
KAirr,  Immannel.    (1724—1804.)    (See  Hbhsbrsoit,  MAVBBiy  Hatwood.) 

1.  Critieiem  of  Pure  JReaeon.     (ffayitood,  Meikl^hn,)     OriU  do  la 

Raieon  Pure.    2d  BdiU    1848. 
Cognition.    Conception.    Ideal.    Metaphyrict.    Metbodology.    Vt^ 
ralogism  of  Pare  Reason.    Reason  and  Understanding.* 

2.  Analyeie  of  JT.  Critieiem  of  Pure  Eeaeon,  hff  fJU  ffVtMwfator.    Sro. 

Lond.  1844. 

Space.    Tilne. 
8.  Mftapkye,  dee  Moeure. 

Utility. 

Absolute.  Abstraction.  JBstbetics.  Ampbiboly.  Analytics.  Ab* 
thropology.  Antinomy.  Apodeictio.  Apperoeption.  Apprehen* 
sion.  A  priori.  Arcbitectonic  Association.  Autonomy.  Axiom. 
Belief.  Bonnm  summnm.  Catalepsy.  Categoiy.  Cansality. 
Causes  (Doctrine  of  final).  CerUinty.  Concept  Contndietion. 
Deist  Demonstration.  Dialectic.  Dogmatism.  Duration.  Es- 
sence. Faculties  of  the  Mind  (Classification  of).  Form.  Idea. 
Immanent  Imperative  (the  Categorical).  IndiseendblM  (Iden- 
tic of).    InnaU  (ideas).    Intuition.    Matter.    Maxim.    Modal* 
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Kaiit,  ImiBiinneL 

itj.  MotlT«.  Koo^nle.  Koologiats.  Komnenoa.  Objeetlre, 
Ontology.  Outness.  Pereeptlon.  Perfeotibility.  Postalnte. 
PraetieaL  Psychologj.  Beasoa.  Behema.  Seasatloa.  Sabjeot- 
ivism.  Sablime  (The).  SaeceMion.  Theodicy.  TraaseendeaL 
Uneoaditioaed.  UUlIty.  Yirtut, 
Kakslakb. 

Aidt  to  Logic, 

Analogy  and  Example.    Caase.    Ooadition.    Demoattratloa.    Sd- 
•aee. 
KcPLBB,  Joha.    (1671—1631.) 

laertUu 
KsRinvB. 

JHturt.  in  Epieuri  Prdeftm,     GatU  1780; 
Anticipatioa. 
Kiaa. 

Principle$  of  Reatontng, 
Troth. 
K»e,  Arebbishop.    (1650—1729.) 

Xna$  OH  Origin  of  EviU     Trantiated  hy  Law,    Aik  SdiU     Camhridg9p 
1758. 
A  priori  aad  A  posteriori    EtIL    Obligation. 
KnBT,Wm.    (1759—1850.) 

Bridgewattr  Trtatit  on  Hittor,  kahitt  and  imtineU  of  AnimatM.    td 
Edit.    1885. 
lastiaoL 
KncHBR,  Atbanasins.    (1601—80.) 

(BdipM  aSgyptiaev.    FoL  Eom.    1651. 
Kabala. 

KlRWAH. 

Log{o, 
Lofie. 
KatoBT,  Payae. 

Enquiry  into  Principle*  of  TmU. 
Beaaty.    Taste. 
Kxox,  Vieesimus.    (1753—1831.) 

Snay.    ( WoTh»,    7  Tols.    8to.    Lond,  1824.) 
CiriUty. 
KaAvsi,  C.  C.  F.    (1781—1832.) 
Absolate. 

Labartb. 

Hand-book  o/tht  MiddU  Age; 
NaturalisBi. 
Lacovbr^. 

/n«#.  Pkxlot, 

Aatotheists.    Faotitioos.    PsJitheism. 
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LACTARTivfi,  I*.  C.  F.    (3d  and  4th  Crat) 

JHvtnm  IhttitmtiwtM,    (Operoy  Par.  1740.) 
Keligion.    Soeieiy. 
Ljblius  and  BorUnnua;  or,  ThoufflU  o»  lA«  Natun  and  OhJtel»  of  Toite 
and  0entU9.    Xdinh,  1783. 
Oenlna. 
Lafarov. 

CanMS,  OecABional  (Doctrine  of). 
XiAMBm,J.  H.    (1738-77.) 
2>a«  JV«ii«  Organon,    176S. 
Orpuion. 
Laplace,  P.  S.    (1749^1837.) 

JB99a\  Phil  9ur  Ua  ProbahilUU,    5lA  BdiU 

Chanees  (Theory  of).    Method.    TeetimoBy.    Theory. 

LABOMIOUliBS. 

Attention. 

IiATBAM,  Dr. 

Natural  Htttor^  of  VariettM  of  Man,    Zond,  1830. 
Anthropology. 
LAT7DBR,  T.  D.,  Sir.    (1784—1848.)    (See  Prics,  Sir  Uredale.) 

Beenty. 
LArAnR,J.  C.    (1741--1801.) 

Pkynopnomy.    (TV.  fry  Hunitr.)    5  Tol«.  4to.    1789-98. 
Physiognomy.    TenperamenL 
Law,  Edmnnd,  BUhop.    (1703-87.)    (See  King.) 

Innate. 
Law,  Rer.  WUliam.    (1886—1781.) 

Theoiophiim. 
Ls  Brvn. 

Oenina. 
Lb  Clbrc,  John.    (1867—1736.) 

Bibliothique  ChoMt,    38  roll.    AmtL  1708-13. 
Atheism. 
Lb  Gbako. 

Intitmt.  Pkilotoph'm*    1876. 
Extention.    Indirldual. 
LEiBirm,  Godfrey  WiUUm.    (1846—1718.) 

1.  Opera  Omnia,    6  vols.  4to.     Oenev,  1768. 
3.  Opera  Pkiloeophica.    Berlin,  1840. 
8.  (BHvree  Hietoriquee,    Pol.     Hanovre,  1843. 
i.  (Envree  MathhnatiqHee.    Berlin,  1849-60. 

6.  (Euvree  d'aprie  lee  JISS.  Originanx,      Tom*  Premier,     Didoi  Pr, 
Par.  1859. 
Anticipation.    Appereeption.    Antomaton.     Onnse.     Oaneef  (ftnal^ 
Doctrine  of).    ConoeiTing.    ConoepL   ContinBi^  (Law  of ).   Cob« 
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LxiBsriTi,  Qodfrey  WUUam. 

tradiction.  Definition.  Detennioinn.  DjnumUm.  Eoleetieiiin. 
Empiric.  Euenoe.  Evil.  Force.  HarmoDj.  Hylozoism.  Idea. 
Identity  (pertonal).  lodefinite.  laditcerniblea  (Identity  of).  Iq- 
dividoaL  Inertia.  Jarispnideoee.  Knowledge.  Monad.  Kecea- 
sity  (Doctrine  of).  Noogonie.  Noology.  Notiona  (intaitire). 
Optimiim.  Pereeptions  (obeeore).  Perfectibility.  Preseiencf. 
Privation.  Ptycbology.  Reaaon  (determining).  Boientia  Mediai, 
Sonl.  Space.  Spontaneity.  Sufficient  Reaaon  (Doctrine  of). 
Tabnla  Raaa.  Theodicy.  Theology.  Truth.  Ubie^.  Unity. 
LiiOMToar,  Robert    (1613-84.) 

Thtological  Leciwret,     TramriaitdU    Xo«<i.  1828. 
Reaaon.    Well-being. 
Lblakp,  John.    (1891—1766.) 

Yitw  o/D§i9tieal  Writtn,    Lend,  1837. 
Deiats.    Theiam. 
Lblvt. 

Du  D4mon  de  So€ral€.    1838.   I860. 
Demon. 
Lsxoijrs,  A. 

A  Trtatit  on  Mirad—,    8to.    Xoncf.  1747. 
Miracle. 
Lmrvp. 

Memory. 
LinMmiBR. 

Sur  U  Droit. 
Jariapmdence. 
LBSBiKe,  G.  E.    (1729-81.) 

Perfectibility. 
L'BBTRAiiaB,  Sir  Roger.    (1616—1704.) 

Fablf  of  JS*op  and  oth$r  Eminent  Mgtkologiitt.    Fol.  Lond,  1704, 
Fable. 
LBVciPPua.    (Bet  4th  and  6th  Cent  B.  0.) 

Atheiam.    AtoBL    Coamogony.    Criterion.    Foroa. 
Lbwbs,  G.  H. 

1.  Biographteal  H\9t,  of  Ph\lo9opk^,    4  Tola.    1845. 
Acoamiat    Belief.    Idealiam. 

2.  Comtf9  Phihooph^  of  SeiencBO.    1  YOU     1863. 
Poaitiriam. 

IiBWifi,  Sir  G.  C. 

L  On  th€  Infimtne*  o/Authoritjf  4n  Matten  of  Opinion* 

Authority.    Faet    Opinion. 
2.  Methods  of  Obtnation  in  Poiitic$. 

Custom.    Law.    Ratioaaleii    Sciaaee.    8p««iei.    Statiatiet. 
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LI5DLBT. 

Juiroduetion  to  Juntprudtnee, 
Law. 
LixflLET,  Dtt  Freinoj.    (1674^1755.) 

BiMioirt  iU  la  PhilotopK  Htrmtn,    8  toU.  12mo.    1742. 
Hernetio  Booki. 
LtnvjEvs,  CbM.    (1707-78.) 
Life. 

I4VUS. 

Ooimogony. 
liiPtivs,  Jn>tiu.    (1547^1806.) 

Uanuduetio  ad  Stnioom  PkHo9op\n    4to.    Antw,\tU, 
AntioipatioD.    Stoics. 
Locks,  John.    (1832—1704.) 

WcrU,    8Yoli.foL    London,\ni,    ^tk  EdUton,  Mil .    lOtk  Edition, 
1801. 

1.  Am  Euay  eoneeming  JTitman  Undentandinff,    (IStk  Edit,  1780.) 
CombinsUon  and  Connection  of  Ideas.    Combination  of  Ideas.    Con* 

icioasness.  Custom.  Definition.  Eotbosiasm.  Brror.  Essence. 
Eridenee.  Experience.  Extension.  Facnltics  of  the  Mind  (Claa- 
sification  of).  Identical  proposition.  Identity.  Identity  (Personal). 
Idealogj.  Inference.  Innate  (Idet#).  Intuition.  Knowledge. 
Language.  Liberty  of  tbe  Will.  Maxim.  Memory.  Mode.  17a» 
tural.  Notion.  Perception.  Power.  Prejudice.  Probable.  Qua* 
lity.  Reason.  Reflection.  Relation.  Remembrance.  Society  (De- 
sire of).  Space.  Substance.  Succession.  Suggestion.  Syllogism. 
Tabula  Rasa.  Testimony.  Thought  Time.  Unity.  Universali. 
Volition.    Wm.    Wit 

2.  TkonghU  eoncemtng  Education,    9rA  Edit*  1732. 
Education. 

5.  A  Pi^eourM  of  Jfirac/<«. 
Miracle. 

4.  0/  tho  OoHduet  of  (A«  UmdtrttawitHg. 
Theology* 

6.  Li/4  by  Lord  King,    id  Edit.    Lond.  1830. 
Obligation. 

Abstraction,  logical  (p.  10).  Analogy.  Antipathy.  Archetype. 
Association.  Axiom.  Body.  Casuality.  Causation.  Certainty. 
Choice.  Conception  and  Idea.  Conscience.  Continuity.  Dura- 
tion.  Ecstasy.  Empiric  Factitious.  Idea.  Idealist  Illatioa. 
Noogonie.  Koology.  Obsenration.  Psychology.  Rationalism. 
Sanction.  Senses  (Reflex).  Sensism.  Soot 
Loxanrui,  0.    (210^-273.) 

Trimom  Uagicum,    12mo.     Trmncf,  1818. 
Magi«. 
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LowuAN,  Mosei.    (1680—1740.) 

Ciot'l  Gov«rnmeut-o/  the  Hebrews*    Lottd,  1740. 

Theocracy. 
Lucretius,  C.  T.  (b.  B.  C.  96.) 
J)€  rerum  Natura. 

NaturaL    Soperilition. 
LuLLT,  Rajrmond  (1235 — 1315). 

Eabala.    6cholaati«. 
LoTBBR.    (1483—1546.) 

PijcbopannychifliD. 
Ltxll,  Sir  Cbarlea. 

1.  Manual  of  Eltmtntar^  Otohgy.    4tk  SdiU    185S. 

2.  PriHciplct  of  Qtolog^.    8<A  Edit,    1850. 
Species. 

Macauxat,  T.  B.  (1800-60). 

Efaya.    2d  Edit.    Lond.  1844. 
Apopbthegm. 
Haccall,  William. 

Element*  of  Individualiem,    8to.    Loud.  1847. 
Individual. 
IC'CosH,  Jamet. 

1.  The  Method  of  a«  Divine  Ooofmment,  Ph^HtalAind  Moral    Edinb. 

1850.    ZdEdU.    1853.    btk  Edit,    1856. 
Antimony.    Arcbetypo.    Art    Cooscionineaa.    Innate.    Law.    Pro- 
vidence. 

2.  Typical  Forme  and  Spec,  Ende  in  Great  (5y  M.  S  Dickie).  2d  Ed,  1857. 
Analogue.  Chance.  Clasvification.  Homolognei.  HomQt;ypea.  ImagU 

nation  and  Memory.    Morphology,    Wit  ftnd  Homoar« 
Mackihtosh,  James,  Sir  (1765—1832). 

1.  Mieeellaneoue  Worke,    2d  Edit.    Zottc2. 1851. 
ObflenraUon. 

2.  Dieeertation  on  the  Progrt—  of  Ethieml  Phihtopkf.     EntjfCm  JML 

( WhevfcU.) 
Emotion.    Eudemoniam.    Katarat    Theory.    Train  of  Thought 
8.  A  Diecouru  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Katione.    (  Worke,  161.) 

Jurifpradonoe. 
4»  On  the  Philpeopkical  Oenin*  ofBacom  and  Locke.    (  Worke,  147.) 
Critick.    Understanding.    Wisdoa. 
Macbobius,  a.  T.  (mid.  of  Yth  Cent). 
Saturn. 
Custom. 
MacVicab,  John  Q.,  D.D. 

1.  The  Philoeophy  oftko  Beautiful.    Edink.  1855* 
JBstheties. 

2.  Enquiry  tnto  Buman  Nature.    8to.    Edinh.  1853. 
Apperception. 
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MADAir,  Martin  (1726-1813). 

TM^phtkora;  a  Treatit  on  TemaU  J^uin.    1780. 
Polygamy. 

MAttBXDII. 

Life. 

IfAGI. 

DnalUm. 
Hahovbt  (510—632). 

Fato. 
Maimohidxs  (1135—1205). 

Dc  Jfor«  iVWocitM  (fr.  Bwttorf),    Batil,  1629. 
Sabatim. 
Maistbb  db,  Count  (1753-^1821). 
J>m  Pap€, 
Theocracy. 
MAJOKy  John. 

Commwtary  on  lX«  J'irtf  Book  of  the  SententtM,    1510. 
Theosopblim. 
Malibrahche,  Nicola*  (1638—1715). 

1,  Ihla  rtehereke  tU  la  viritL     Sept  idit,    4  ToU.  12mo.    Par\9,  1721. 

{The  Search  after  Truth,  traneL  hy  Tajflor.     Or/ord,  1694.) 
Anthropomorphism.   Causes  (Occasional,  Doctrine  of ).   Error.    EtiL 
Ezeluded  Middle.    Passions.    Perfeotibiliij.    Prejudice. 

2.  EntretieM  Mitaphyiquet, 
Optimism, 

8.  Traits  de  Morale,    Sotttrd,  IMl. 

Order. 

Psychology.    Beason.    Spiritualism. 
Mavxxbtus,  Clandianns  (Flour.  470). 

Immateriality. 
Mahdbtillb,  B.  (1670—1733). 

Benevolence. 
KAinBS  (Illd  Cent  A.  D.)  and  Makicbxahs. 

A  priori    Dualism.    EviL 
Mabsbi.. 

1.  Prol  Logic* 

ConceiTing.  Concept  Definition.  Faculties  of  the  Mind  (Clastifi- 
eation  of).  Induction.  Intuition.  Judgment  Law  and  Form. 
Matter.    Metaphysics.    Ontology.    Syllogism.    Thought 

2.  Aldrieh,  with  Notee,    1849. 
Definition.    Intention. 

8.  An  Examination  of  Mr,  Maurice**  Theory  of  a  fixed  etaU  out  of 
time. 

Eternity. 
4.  Leeturee  on  the  Philoeophy  of  KanU 

Infinite^    Phenomenon. 

Absolute.    Abstract     Acosmist 
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Makubl  db  Philorophib,  1  l'usagb  SB  OoLLBOBS.    Pari;  1846. 

Reminiscence.    Theodicy.     Utllitjr. 
Marsh. 

Prtlminary   Estaf   to   Cohrid^%  AitU   to  Jt^/Uetion.     (Sea  Ck>L«. 

BIDOB). 

Specnlstion. 
MABTi:r,  Saint 

Pnenmstology.    Theosopbiim. 
ifARTiir,  T.  H. 

Philo9ophi€  SpirttualiaU  dt  la  Nature*    2  torn.    Par.  1849. 

Nature  (PhUoeophy  of ). 
Marti  ifiuB. 

Person. 
Mattbr,  J.  (b.  1791). 

1.  HUL  Critiqut  dm  Onottieinnt,  S  Tom,    Pariw,  1843. 
Manieheism. 

2.  St9toir€  d*  la  Philo9opK  dant  §€§  RapporU  avee  Riligxon,    Parity 

1854. 
Understanding. 
Maurtcb. 

Moral  and  Metapkyiical  Pkilotophy, 
AcroamatieiLL      Eleoticism.      Entelechy.      Eternity.      Seeandam 
Qoid. 
Matke,  Z. 

Notion. 
Mato,  H.  (d.  1850). 

Catelepsy. 
Mbiklbjohb. 

Tran§L  of  Kant •  Crttieitm  o/Pure  Beaton,  %oith  NoU: 
Apperception.    Apprehension.    Ideal*    Opinion. 
Mbihbrs^  C.  (1747—1810). 
MilangtM, 
Apathy. 
Mbjbrus  (1662). 
Noology. 
Mrlakcthoic,  Philip  (1497—1568). 

Optra.    (Ftfem.  1601.    BrtUehntider,    28  Tolf .    1839—1860.) 
Enteleohy. 
Mbuto  (ab.  177). 

Anthropomorphism. 
MEHDBLSSoHir  (1729-86). 

iBstfaetictf. 
Mbrctbr. 

i>«  la  Per/eetihilili  ffumaint.    8to.    Pari$,  1842. 
PerfeeUbility. 
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Uieukitp  AiiMU>  (1475—1664). 
Oeniiti. 

MiCHELBT. 

Mxamen  OnHqmt  d0  la  MiHipk.  dFAtMo9e.    8to.    Par.U6t. 
K]CKiEWiTZ»  Adam. 

Tradition. 
Hill,  Judm  (177S— 1836). 

AnafyM  of  the  PkewmMa  of  tU  Muwum  'Mind,    Lmid,  ISM. 
Ideation.    WilL 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  l>r. 

1.  A  Sytitwn  cf  LogiCf  ratioeinaliv  and  indmeiiwe*    Zd  Jftf.    t  Tolf.  Sra 
LinuL  1851. 
Attribate.    Bodj.   Category.    Chanee.    Classifleation.    ComUoation. 
ConnotatiTO.    Copala.    Deduction.    Definition.  Bthnology.  Fnao. 
tion.    Indnction.    Judgment.    Law.    Mjitioiim.    Norm.    Oppo- 
•ition  (in  Logic).    Ratiocination.    Reasoning. 
S.  Sttay  on  min«  Untttltd  QwtioM  ^f  Politttal  Economy,  Lond»  1844. 
Biperienee.    Idea  (228).    Seienee. 
UiLTOV,  John  (1608>74). 

1.  Pro$t  Work»{SLJokn).    5  Tola.    Xof»<i.  1848-58. 

2.  Poetical  Worki  (Brydgee),    6  Tolfl.    Zond,  1835. 
Antinomy.    Capacity.    Sdaeation.    Fancy.    Idea. 

MiSBHA  (commenced  ab.  B.  C.  SO). 

Kabala. 
Moffat. 

Study  of  JSethetice.     Cineinnatf,  1856. 
Oenini.    Poetry.    Tact    Talent 
HoLiiM  (1622—1675). 

Femmee  SavauUe.    1692. 
Reason. 
UoLiVA  (1535—1601)  and  Molihxstb. 

Apathy.    Scientia  Media. 
Molitob,  J.  F. 

Philocopkic  de  la  Tradiifon.    Sto.    Pairi§,  1837. 
Tradition. 
Mohboddo  (1714-71^). 

Ancient  Mttaphyeice,    Z  Toli.    Edinh,  1779. 

Being.     Capacity.     Category,     d^nae.     Contingent      Dt»cur»u8. 
Bntelechy.    Fanoy.    Form.    Habit     Intellect     Matter.    Meta. 
physici.   Mind.  Part  Philosophy.  Prmdicate.  PriTation<  Space. 
Time.    Whole. 
2.  Origin  and  Progreee  of  Language,    2d  Edit,    6  Toll.    Edtnh,  1784. 
Category.    Grtmmar. 
MoxTAioxB  (1583—92). 

Laughter.    Scepticism. 
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MOHTiMOXT. 

Orammatre  GUiral  pw  Pkilotophi*  dtt  Longifi,  S  torn.  8to.  Par*  1846. 
OnmoiAr. 
MoHTBflQunui  Charles  <!•  Seeondat,  Baroa  of  (1689^»16M). 

1.  VE^prii  dt  hit,     {(E»vr—.    7  vols.    Amtterd,  1777.) 

2.  Do.  tran»L  by  Nugent,    %d  Sdii,    Lend.  1762. 
Claiaifieation.    JarispiudeDce.    Justice.    Law.    Savage. 

MoRR,  Henry,  D.D.  (1614-67). 

1.  Theplogieal  Work*.    Folio.    Lond.  1708.    ' 

2.  Collection  of  Philotophical  Writing:    ithFdition.    Volio.    London, 

171J. 
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2.  Hi$tory  of  And^nt  Phiiooopkjf,  tramlaitd  5jr  Morrioon,    4  rob.  Sro. 

lomd.  1846. 
Efolerie.    WilL 
Rmvs. 

Cause. 
RoBiVBT,  J.  B.  R.  (1735—1820). 
Traits  de  la  Naturo. 
Naturaliim. 

ROBIHBOV. 

Budoxa. 
Apodeictle. 
RoBisoH,  John  (1780—1805). 

Pwoofe  of  a  Conop^raey  agahut  Att  Metigiono  und  Oooemmonio  of  Mm* 
rapt,  carried  on  in  MoeHngeof  Froo-Maoono,  lUuminntif  and  Read* 
ing-Soeietiee,    4l&  EdiU    Lond,  1708. 
lUnminatL 
ROOHBFOUCAVLD  (1613-80). 

Moral  Rtflee,  and  Mfaxime,    Lond,  1706* 
Benevolence.    Maxim. 
RoauRB,  Samuel  (1762—1855). 
TahU  Talk.    Lomd.  1856. 
Testimony. 
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BoLLiir,  Charles  (1661—1741). 
J/oxiin«. 
Maxim. 
Rom  AH  LAW. 
Equity. 
BOUBBBAU,  J.  J.  (1712-78). 

ComUat  Social    {(Emwet.    S7  Tols.  8to.    Parf#,  1324-28.) 
SeoBation.    Theooney. 

BOUBBBLOT. 

J6tndf  de  la  PhilowflkU  dan9  U  Ifoyen  Afft,   Z  torn.  8ro.    Parit,  185(^2. 
ScholMtie. 

BOTKR.COLLARD.      (See  COLLABD.) 

BuBB,  Benj.,  Dr.  (1745—1818). 

1.  3Itdical  Inquir\t9.    Philad,  1798. 
AnociMtion. 

2.  Inq,  into  the  Infiuenec  of  Phytic  Canf  vpon  tJUMoml  FatuUg  {im 

tk0  Zd  edit,  ofku  Med,  Inq,    4  Tols.  8to.)     1809. 
CoDfloience. 

BUTDBRPOBTB,  ThODD.  (1712-71). 

iHrtUutet  of  NatHral  Law;  LteL  on  Orotiit^  d4  Jart.     2  Tolf.  BrOm 
Cambr,  1754-66. 

JoriBpradenoe.    Utility. 

• 

Baiht  Hiliare,  Barth^lemy. 
2>f  la  Logiqne  d^Ari$tott* 
Orgaoon. 
Saibbbt,  ^mile. 

Art,  Ifatiire,  in  Diet,  dw  Seien,  PhiL 
Matter. 
Saltiaitub  (390—484). 

D*  Oitbemat,  Dei,  et  Jutto  prmientiquc  ej,judieic,   Oscu,  1638.  Alihorp, 
1611.     TrawL  Lond.  1700. 
Scholastic. 
Savcbbz,  Fr.,  or  Savctiub  (d.  1632). 

Traetatiu  de   multwm  nobili  ei  prima  univereali  ecientia,  quod  nihil 
eeitur,    4to.     Lyone,  1581. 
Skepticism. 
Sandbrson,  Rob.,  Bp.  (1587—1662). 

1.  De  Oblig,  Conecientim,  Praleetionee  decern,  Oxon.  1672.  Lend,  1696 

(ictVA  tranel,  by  Whewell,  1851). 
Obligation. 

2.  De  Juramenti  ObUgaiione,     Lond,  1696. 
Katuro.     Obligation.    Prsodicate. 

Sarxaxub. 

Tractatio  de  eeeundii  Intentionibue  eecundum  doctrinam  Seoti,    4to. 
UreeUie,  1622. 
Intention. 
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8  AT  AST. 

Snr  ta  CertiUd*,     1847. 
CsrUinty. 
Sationt. 

Law. 
Sat,  John  BaptiM  (1767—1833). 

Conn  CompUt  d*£conom  Polit.  praetiqutk    8  Tola.  8to^     18S9.     TrmmtL 
by  Printep*'   Loud.  18S1. 
Society. 
ScnsLLixo,  P.  W.  T.  (b.  1775). 

Po9iti9,  Pkflowph.  d.  Offenharung,     1843. 

Absolute.  JEnthetiof.   Anima  mandL   Atheiim.   Idealinn.   Ideatiita. 
IndiffereDtism.    Intuition.    Life.    Soul. 
ScBiLLRR,  F.  (1759—1805). 

Work;     10  vols.     Stuttgart,  1844. 
Perfectibility. 
ScBLBOBL,  Fred.  Ton  (1723—1829). 

Pkilo9op]ky  of  Li/e.    {MorH§on.)    Lond.  (Boh»)  lUY, 
Theology. 
ScnviD. 

Dictionnatre  pour  tervir  avx  ieritt  d»  Kant,    (1798). 
Concept 
Schmidt,  Car. 

Xttai  9ur  It*  ifyttiquf  du  Qwatoniim*  9iM*.    Slra9burg,  1886. 
Myetioism. 

SCHOOUIBN. 

ConaciontncBi.    Eisenee.    Eternity. 
SCHUBBRT,  G.  H. 

Oetchicite  dtt  Lehent.    8  Tola.     ZWjMt.  1806. 
Soul. 

SCHVLTI. 

Life. 
ScnwBOLBR,  Albert. 

BUtory  of  Philosophy  in  Epttome,  iratflattd  by  Seely,    2d  JBditiqtu 
Nev  York,  1856. 
Actual.    Metaphyaica.    Stoioa. 
Scorr,  John  (1638—1694). 

1.    TTorXt.     6  vola.  8to.     Oxford,  1826. 

3.  The  ChrittioH  Life,  from  t(«  Beginning  to  fto  CbnfHMMafton  in  Qlvry, 
5  vola.  8vo.     Lond.  1712. 
Tendency. 
Scott,  Walter  (1771—1832). 

Genina.    Reminiscence. 
SconsTB.    (See  Scboolmbit.) 
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Scorns,  Joannes  Eiigena  (d.  SW)» 

Jh  di9i9toH0  Natura,    Lib.  Y.    JSd,  OaU.    Otcon.  1081.    FoL 
Soholastio. 
Bbdowick,  Prof.  Adam. 

Diteowe  on  f&e  Studies  of  the  Univerntjf.    2d  SdiU    OamMdffe,  1834. 
Wiih  add.  andprel  dite^    bth  EdtL  1850. 
Tabula  Rasa. 
Skilbr. 

Tht  Witdom  of  M«  Strtett,  or  the  Meaning  and  Uee  of  German  Pro- 
ver5«.     Augsburg,  1816. 
ProTerb. 
SsLDEir,  John.    (1584—1654.) 

JDe  Jure  Jfaturali  et  genlxum,  in  Opera  (  Wilkxne,    Z  Tolf .  fol.     Lond. 
1726.)     Vol,  I. 
Nature. 
Sbmplb. 

Itttroduetion  to  Metapkyeie  of  Ethiee* 
Antinomy.    Intuition.    Schema. 
Bekeca,  L.  a.    (b.  B.  C.  1.) 

1.  Epietola, 

Consent  (Argument  from  Unlrenal).    Ideal. 

2.  De  dementia.    In  Opera.    Par.  1607. 
Bocietj. 

Authority.    Cause.    Enthusiasm.    Evil.    Idea* 
Sbhiob,  N.  W. 

Four  Leeturee  on  Politieal  Economy.    1852. 

Observation. 
Sbhsationausts  (Ancient)    See  Ratiokausts. 

Criterion. 
Bbhsatiova lists  (Modem.) 

Gertaintj. 
Sbpher  Tetsiba. 

KabaU. 
Serobamt,  J. 

Solid  Philoeophy  aeeerted  againtt  the  Faneiee  of  the  Idealiete,    1607. 

Notion. 
Sbwbll,  Wm. 

Chrietian  Morale.    4  vols.     Lond.  1841. 

Assent.   Association.    Experience.    Morality.    Person.    Synoretism. 
Understanding. 
Bbztus  Empxricvs.    (ab.  A.  D.  200.) 

Hypothesis.    Criterion. 

55*  2b 
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SHArnsBURT,  A.  A.  C,  Earl  of.    (1671—1713.) 

1.  Ckamctent,  of  Man,  Manntr;  OpimioHt,  and  Time§,  Z  toIb.  J<«ihL  1749. 
iBathetici. 

2.  Lettert  eoneerntHg  Snthutiaim,     (1708.)     Ckarac*  VoL  /• 
EnthuBiMm. 

8.  Inquiry  eonetrning  Virtue  and  iUrit,     Do,     VoL  IL 

Atheiflm.    D»isonist.    EDthniiasm.    Polytheitoi*    Th«i0iii. 

4.  IfitctUaHeotu  Re/ltctionw,    Do,     Vol.  III. 
Apologue.    Dogmatism. 

b.  The  Jforali»t$  ;  a  Bhaptody  {Deity  eind  Providence.)    Do,    IL 
Gratitude.    Sense.    Th^m. 

0.  Sen§ue  CommuniM/  Eeeay  on  freedom  of  Wit  and  ffumowr.    Do,  Im 
Wit  and  Humour. 

Sbakspeaur,  Wm.    (1664—1016.) 

1.  ilneheik. 
Compunction* 

%  Hamlet. 

EquiToeation.    Metaphjsici. 

3.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Fancy.    Harmony  of  tbe  Spheres. 
Genius.    Imagination.    Obsenration. 

SlARP. 

Dieeeriation  on  Geuiue,    Lond,  175b, 
Genius. 
Shbllet,  p.  B.    (1792-1822.) 
Worke.    Lond,  ISM,  IS47, 
Imagination  and  Memory. 
Shbppard. 

Charaetere  of  Theophrattne,  Or.  with  notee,    8to.    Lond.  1852. 
Sophism. 
SmRLOCK,  Wm.    (1641—1707.) 

1.  The  Happineee  of  Good  Men,  Ae.g  or  a  Diaeouree  of  the  ImmortaUtff 

of  the  Soul    Ith  Edit,  870.    Lwd.  1726. 
Immortality.    Innate. 

2.  X>iviN«  Providence,    hth  Edit.    Lond.  1715. 
Providenoe. 

SiMoxiDBS.    (Ylth  Cent  B.  C.) 

Memoria  Tecbnica. 
BiMPLicius.    (Vlth  Cent) 

Ad  Categor.  Arittotdie,     Ven,  1499. 
AoroamaticaL 
SVART,  B.  H. 

1.  Manual  of  Logic.     1849. 

Being. 
i:'>^Matology,    8to.    Lond,  1839» 
Sign. 
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Shidlbt.. 

Evidence. 
Sublux,  Wm.    (1740-9»). 

Pkilo9ophy  of  Natural  Hutory,    1790-99. 
InBtinct. 
BxiTB,  Adam.    (1723-^0.) 

C9mpZef«  TTorJb  {Dugald  SUwart),    (  Tola.  8ro.    JEdinh,  1813. 

1.  Tktory  pf  the  Moral  StHtimmttB. — To  which  tt  uddtd,  a  DtMertai.  o» 

tko  Origin  of  Langmagoo,     lUth  Edit.  %  rolii.  Sro.    Lond,  1804. 
ApAthy.   Boaoty.   BeneTolenee.  Conieieiiceb  BptoQTMD.  Propriety. 
SenUment.    Sifpn.    Sympathy. 

2.  f  fMiy«  oil  Philotopkical  Subject*,    4t<>.    XondL  1798. 
Externality.    Idea. 

8.  Am  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Oaueee  of  the  Wealth  of  NaiionM. 
(1778).    8to.    Loud,  1828.    M'Culloch,  1848. 
Ends.    Ontology.    Standard  of  Yirtne. 
Smith,  John.    (1818—1852.) 
Poetkumout  Tracte*    1880. 
Reason. 
Skitv,  Dr.  Sonthwood. 

The  Phiheophy  of  Health;  or,  an  Ejtpoeition  of  the  Phyeical  and  Menktl 
Conetitntion  of  Man,    Zd  Edit.    Land.  1847. 
Organ. 
Smit>,  Sydney.    (1777—1845.) 

Elementary  Sketckce  of  Moral  Phtloeophy,  ddiwcrtd  1804-5-8.    24  EdiU 
Lond.  1850. 
Abstraction  (10).    Metaphysics. 
SoOBATBS.    (B.  C.  489— 898.) 

Apology.     Cardinal  virtnes.     Canses,  flnal  (Boetrina  of).    Cynics. 
Beminrge.     Bemon.     Bialectici.     Empiric.     Idea.     IndividnaL 
Induction  (Method  of).   InTontion.    Pneomatology.    Psychology. 
Reason.    Remlntsoenca.    Speoias. 
SotLT,  Thomas. 

Syllahue  of  Logic.    8to.    1839, 
Bistribation.    Syllogism. 

SOMATOPSrCHOHOLOGIA. 

Nature  (Course  or  power  of). 

SOPATBB. 

On  Mermogenee.  apud  BheL  Ortfe.     Ed.  WaiM, 
Science. 
Sophists. 

Idea.    Irony. 
South,  Robert    (1833—1718.) 

Sermone.    12  vols.    1704-44.    lond.  2  vols.  8vo.    1850. 
Autocracy.    Miracle.    Phenomena.    Yelleity.    WilL 
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Sovmr,  Robert    (1774—1843.) 

Sir  Thowt,  Moore,  or  CottoquiM  on  tJio  Program  «im£  Protptett  of  5brM«f. 
2dEdiL    LoHd.l9Sh 
CoDsent 
Spaldiho. 
Logic 

Dichotomy.    Diitrltmtion.    Inference.    Spedfieation  (Prooese  of). 
Spabrow,  Bp.  Anthony,  (d.  1685). 

A  XatiotutU  upon  th*  Book  of  Commam  Prayer.    London,  1697 — 1668. 
Oxford,  1839. 
Ration  Ale. 
Spictatob.    8  vols.    ZondL  1712. 

Continnity.    Instlnot    Laaghter. 
Spkkccr,  John.    (1630—1695.) 

Z>«  ltg%hu9  Hehrm^imm.    2  rola.  fol.     Cambridge,  1727.    {Pfojf,  Tmbing, 
1732.) 
Sabaism. 
BpiirsBR,  Edmond.    (1553—1598.) 

Works.    {Todd.)    8  rolf.  8ro.    ZomK.  1805. 
Idea. 
Speusippvs. 

Academiof. 
Spiboza,  Benedict  de.    (1632—1677.) 

1.  Eikiea  ordin.  Oeometrica  demont.    (Opera.    VoL  /.) 
Acogmist    Immanent 

2.  Tractatus  Tkeohgico-Politieue.    {Opera.    VoL  IIL) 
Rationalism. 

8.  Opera  Omnia.    Kd.  Bntder.    3  rols.  18mo.    Lipe.  1848. 
Atheism.    Hylosoiem.    Objectlre.    Pantheism. 
Spubzbbik. 

Phrenology.    Physiognomy. 
StaXl»  Madame  de.    (1766—1817.) 
1.  Oermang. 
Enthusiasm. 
'  2.  Biflexione  eur  le  Suicide. 
Bmpirio.    Snieide. 
Btaddlih,  0.  F. 

1.  Hieiorg  and  Spirit  of  Seeptieiem.    2  roll.    LeipMig,  1794*6. 
Scepticism. 

2.  ffiet.  dee  Opinione  el  dee  JDodrinee  enr  le  Suicide.    8to.    {hett  1824. 
Boieide. 

BtabXm 

Anima  mnndt    Life.    Perceptions. 
StAU.0,  J.  B.,  A.  M. 

Gekeral  Prindplee  of  Pkiloeephg  ^  Ifaiure.    Land.  IB4». 

Katore  (Philosophy  of). 
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Stat. 

Jh  Syttematt,    Boieovieh, 
Experience. 
Btbwart,  Dagald.    (1753—1828.) 

1.  eUmeuU  of  tke  PhiUmophy  of  f A«  J7iiiiiaii  Mfind.    1793—1814, 1843. 

•  Conception.  Fancy.  Generalization.  Identity  (Penonal).  Idio- 
■jnerotj.  Imagination  and  Conoeption.  Imitation,  Impression. 
Induction.  Induction  (Principle  of).  Intuition.  Law  (Pbjsi- 
cal,  ete.).  Memory,  OVsenration,  Phenomenon.  Postulate. 
Principles.  Probable.  Remembrance.  Sensns  Communis.  Taste. 
Tndn  of  thought    Truth. 

2.  Active  and  Moral  Powcrt,  Philoeopky  of,    2  rols.  8vo.    1828. 
Conscience,     Credulity.     Deontology.     Design.     Evil,     Intelleet. 

Matter.    Optimism.    Reason.    Reminiscence.    Spaoe.    Will. 
8.  Outlin«$  of  Moral  PhiUMcphy,     7tk  £dit.     1844. 

Consciousness.    Matter. 
4..  Oh  the  Progreee  of  Metapkyieal  and  Ethical  Philoeophy,  <&e.   Prelim, 
Dieeertat,  to  Eneye,  Brit.    1815. 
Continuity  (Law  of).     Bgotiim.     Faetitions.     Idealist     Monad. 
Snggestion. 

5.  Philoeophieal  Eeeaye,    Zd  Edit,    1818.     With  Pre^minary  Dieter^ 

tation,  • 

Abstraction  (Logical).  Foroe.  Idea.  Ideology.  Mystielsm.  Oat* 
ness.  Piotnresqae.  Primary.  Psychology.  Sensation.  Sensi- 
bles.  Sentiment  Soul,  Spirit,  Mind,  etc.  Sublime.  Taste. 
Time. 

6.  Dieeertatione  on  Rtid, 

Abstraction  (Psychological).    Action.    Ambition.    Analogy.    Anal- 
ysis and  Synthesis.    Appetite.    Art    Association.    Atom.    Au- 
tomatism.   Axiom.    Beauty.  .  Casuistry.    Causation.    Conoeption 
and  Idea.    Consciousness.    Necessity  (Laical).    Notion,    Be»- 
soning.    State.    Transcendent    Truth. 
STiLLHTGrLBBT,  Edward.    (1635—1699.) 
Work:    6  vols.  fol.    Lond,  1710. 
Notion. 
Stoddart,  Sir  John. 

Unit,  Grammar,  or  Science  of  Language,  in  Eneyclop,  MetropoL 
Conception  and  Idea. 
Btoics. 

AnimamundL    Anticipation.    Apathy.   Axiom.    Category.    Canses, 
final  (Doctrine  of).    Common  Sense  (the  Philosophy  of).    Cynio. 
Eclecticism.    Element    Fate.     Hylosoism.     Idea.     Ideal.    In* 
pression.    Species.    Stoics.    Suicide.    Yirtoe.    WiU. 
Btort,  Joseph.    (1779—1845.) 

Comment,  on  Equity  JuriepnuL 
Equity. 
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Stbabo.    (d.  ab.  25  a.  D.) 

Iter.  Ofograpkic    Lihri  XVJL    <#Vil0oii€n)    %  y«lf.  IbL    OteM.  ISOf. 
AoroamatleaL 
SntATOH  (of  Lampneiu). 

Anima  mandu    Athoitm.    Hyloioitnou    Nature  or  Foree  (PlatUs). 
Stbaum,  D.  F. 

Xt/e  o/j€tu9.    From  4tk  Otrman  SdU,    8  ToU.    XowL  lS40u 
BatioDalitm. 
8DARU,  Fraoo.    (l&ia— 1617.) 
Dtf/^f^i^M.    1570. 
Cause.    Iaw. 
SumrBR,  J.  B.y  Abp.  of  CanterlniTy. 

A  Tr^atiw  on  ths  Record*  of  CrtaHcn,  amd  on  <ft«  Jtfbral  Aflri^aKi  ^ 
ih€  Creator.    4Uk  Edit.    Zand,  1SS5^ 
QoUtSini. 
SwcDBKBOROi  EmaoBel.    (1688 — 1772.) 

Hystloifin.    PnoiUDBtology. 
Swift,  Jonatbao,  Dean.    (1667—1745.) 

WorlU.    19to1s.8to.   (SeoU.)   ^t«5. 1819.   Svolt.  Sro.   XoniL  1853. 
Immaterialiiin. 
StdbbbaViT.    (1634-89.) 

Plato, 
STLYiufyF.D.    (161i-72.) 
Life. 

Tacitub.    (b.  A.  D.*56.) 

Opera.    EmtHu    Xijpt.  1772. 
Oeeasion. 
Tappab,  H.  p. 

1.  Doctrine  cf  the  Will  5y  an  Appeal  to  Cotueiowneee,    8  roll.  12ao. 
Cboiee.    CooBcioiuneis,    Befinition. 

2.  Logic  (EUmente  of),    N.  F.  1856. 
FuDotion.    Subject 

Tatham,  Edward.    (1749—92.) 

The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Tnith  5y  which  to  find  the  Cauee  of  Error, 
{Bampton  Lect,  1789.)     GrenJUld.    2  roll.  8ro.    Lend,  1840. 
Axiom.    iDtaiUon. 
Tatlor,  Henry,    (d.  1786.) 

Apology  of  Ben,  Mordacai  to  hie  friende  for  emhraeing  Chrietiamitjf* 
2d  Edit.    Lond.ini. 
Person. 
Tatlor,  Isaac 

1.  Element*  of  Thought,  or  Coneiee  Explanatione  of  the  principal  temu 
of  Intellectual  Philoeophg.     Sth  Edit.    Lond.  1846.    2d  Americam 
from  9th  Lond,  1851. 
Actire.    Analogy.    AMOoiation.    AttenUon.    Classifioatioa.    Oobi* 
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Tatlob,  Isaae. 

plez.     CoBMption.     Condosira.     OoBUngeiit.     Data.     Design. 
Diaiributioo.    DiTuion.    Doubt    Eisenee.    Sztension.    Faeultiea 
of  the  Mind  (Classifieation  of).    Identity  (Personal).    Inference. 
Intuition.    Method.    Mode.    Fre|n^ee.    Primary.   Reason.   Ba- 
iation.    Sophism. 
3.  Natural  HitUury  •/  Snthutimm.    Stft  Xdii.    Lond.  1843. 
Entbnsiasm. 
Tatlor,  Jeremy,  Bp.    (1613— T7.) 

Work$  (Hehtr)  Zd  Edit  15  Tols.  8vo.    lond.  1889. 

Belief!     Broenrd.     Philanthropy.     Tendeney.     Tradition.     Type. 
Yirtoal. 
Tati.0%  William.    (178S*1886.) 

EngliBh  Synanym9  di9criminattd»    1850. 

Action  and  Act.    Adage.    Affirmation.    Arohetype.    Ohoiee.    Cos- 
mogony.  Cnstom.    Dialectic.   Distinction.   Eqvity.    Imagination 
and  Fancy.    Intellect    Mind.    Optiniiau    Bememhranee.   Ban- 
tiuMnt    Talent    Wit  and  Homonr. 
Tiuns. 

Summa  Philo;  AriH,    Pari;  1645. 
Bpeoies.    Uni^ersals. 
Tbmflb,  SirW.    (1628— 170CL) 
Apathy.    Wisdom. 

TBBIIBlfAirV. 

I.  QrundrUa.  ^ 

3.  Hi9tor,  o/Philot,     Tran;  5y  Johnwi.    Md,  hg  MoreU,  1853. 
Beason.    Scholastic  Philosophy, 
TBBMurxsTB.    See  Occamists. 
Tbrtulliam,  Q.  S.  F.    (Ild  Cent) 
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Rev.  Hbnry  Downing.    8vo.,  cloth,  $2.50. 

**  otto  Von  Qerlaeh  ranks  in  Germany  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  Scott  ranka 
among  us.  He  ia  pioua,  earnest,  and  IkithAil,  without  aa  precise  an  orthodoxy  a* 
Seott,  but  mora  patoa-taking  and  learned  in  the  literary  part  of  hia  work.  Thia  edition 
ia  neat  and  well  printed."— JQ>iK»paI  Seeorder, 

*'Tbe  work  of  a  thorough  scholar,  who  knowa  how  to  uaa  hia  adiolanbip  without 
dKplaylog  It,  and  to  eondensa  the  resulta  of  thorough  eritiefaim  into  a  Ibw  atmpla 
irorda,  whieh  give  the  plalneat  veadv  a  key  to  the  tazt  Gerlaeh  followa  aatrletly 
cxegetioal  mattaod,  and  if  highly  ByaBgalieal.''-/nd9WiKl0it 


TALUABLK  BOOKS  TOBUSHXD  Oft 

« It  »Uw  w  imC«MlOM  to  b«  allied  nd  leoB«d,  bvt  b  teto«d6d  ftr  s  «1^ 
of  TMdM*.    T«t  It  is  iMMNl  vpoB  %  ftmillmr  aeqmiBtavM  with  all  the  ■uieutiito  htift, 
•Bd  rtTMlg  oanAil  larMtlgition  and  ind«p«B4«Bt  Jnd|{aMat.  W«  ean  wrditlly  iwoM 
■leDd  it  to  ministon,  as  vdl  u  •dacaUd  Uyawa.*— Jfcrairidiiiy  JBnifen. 


Winer's  Idioms. — A  Gnimmar  of  the  New  Testament 
Diction,  intended  as  an  Introdaetion  to  the  Critical  Stady 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  By  Dr.  George  Benedict 
Winer.  Translated  from  the  Sixth  enlarged  and  improred 
Edition  of  the  original,  by  Edw.  Masson,  M.  A.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.  8to.,  cloth,  $3.00  -,  half  Mor.,  $3.50. 

<*  Winer's  Orsmmar  Is  a  book  that  bas  taken  its  place  permanent! j  among  the  neees^ 
sary  books  of  ererj  critical  student  of  the  Neir  Testament**—- J7«r.  T.  V.  3to&rt,  D.D. 

**  Of  its  raloe  there  can  be  no  donbt  There  it  nothing  Wee  tt  It  is  b^ond  all  qja&^ 
tion  a  ntmpareil  of  its  Und.^^The  laie  Rev.  Motet  Stuarl,  D.  D. 

*  Biblical  students  hare  long  ref^arded  this  work  as  of  standard  ralne,  qnlfee  indl«> 
penrable  in  the  critical  stadjr  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  wonderful  Thesanras  of 
gr«immMtical  interpretation.  The  improTements  in  this  edition  axe  nnraerous  and 
important."— Jeeo.  M.  W.  Jaeobutt  D.  D. 

"The  value  and  importance  of  this  work  in  Its  bearing  on  erltioal  exposition  «f  th« 
New  Testament  can  hardly  b*  OTerrated.  •  •  «  It  should  be  lo  the  library  of  eyety 
dsrglj-man,  and  in  the  hands  of  erery  Theological  student"— J2<v.  S.  H.  Turner,  DJ>, 


Stier'S  Words  of  Jesus^— The  Words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  by  Dr.  Budolph  Stier.  Translated  from  the  Se- 
cond Revised  and  Enlarged  German  Edition,  by  the  Rev. 
Wm.  B.  Pope,  London.  New  Edition,  5  vols.,  8vo,  cloth, 
$14.00. 

*'The  Tolnmte  un  a  rich  storehouse  of  religious  truth,  always  quickening  and  sug^. 
gestive ;  and  the  prraeher  who  shall  make  them  a  study,  will  discover  a  new  richness 
and  depth  of  meaning  in  the  Words  of  Jesus ;  and  will  find  his  own  mind  mnrt 
warmly  interested  in  his  great  work  of  preaching  the  Oospel.**— J5i6lioMeca  Acra. 

**  The  work  is  rich  with  the  very  marrow  of  Gospel  Truth.  In  its  examination  of  th« 
figniflcance  of  Christ's  words,  it  is  thorough  and  exhaustive."— iVine  FoHSr  StangditL 

**  It  abounds  in  many  rich  gems  of  thought,  and  the  spirituality  of  Its  tone  will 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  pious  Christian.**— «Sbu(A<m  PreAyUttan, 

**  No  other  author  so  thoroughly  analyses  and  dissects  the  original  text,  or  brings 
out  so  dearly  and  so  fully  its  wonder  Ail  depth  and  breadth  of  meaning."— l^^eilyfsrtaii 
Banntr. 
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«It  to  a  orltieU  maA  piwlfad  conBMtaiy  wnMa«d,  and  U  to  «ftiag«IAed  ■»«▼• 
•11  oCbOT  works  ve  h«Ti  rMul,  for  ito  mierbMopio  wmtnttten  of  Um  text  Tbo  antbor 
tooM  of  tbe  Orthodox  divioM  of  Oorawoj,  and  to  a  foartoM  and  uiieomproBitoliic 
dafoDdor  of  tho  AIOl"— J^nieqNU  SeoMrier, 


Tooke'B  Fnrley. — The  Diversioiis  of  Parley.  Bj  John 
HoRNE  TooKX;  with  nameroos  additions  from  the  copy  pre- 
pared by  the  Author  for  republication :  to  which  ia  annexed 
his  Letter  to  John  Dunning,  Esq.  Revised  and  Corrected, 
with  Additional  Notes,  by  Richard  Tati«or,  F.  8.  A.,  F.  L.  S. 
New  Edition.    8yo.,  oloth,  $3.00. 


Cases  of  Conscience. — Religious  Cases  of  Conscience 
Answered  in  an  Evangelical  Manner.  By  the  RsY.  S.  PiKX| 
and  the  Rev.  S.  Hayward.  New  Edition,  with  an  Intro- 
ductron,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Boardm AN,  B.  D.  12mo.jf  cloth, 
81.00. 

*^Tb«y  [tbe  Caaas]  ate  diiennod  with  great  eleanieef  and  foroe^  and  in  the  eoncea- 
trated  light  of  eTangelical  tenth.  The  work  hae  ohanwteriatice  which  haye  giren  it 
life  for  a  centnry;  ita  wide  difFoalon  at  thte  time  would  aid  in  glTlng  depth  and 
atrengtb,  a  eonnd  and  roboat  developflMn^  to  the  new-born  Ghriatiaa  lifo,  with  whloh 
God  has  of  late  been  pleaeed  io  wonderfUly  to  bieee  oar  Ohuth  and  land."— iVteOflM 


Fairbaim'S  HermeneutiCS. — Hermeneutioal Manual; 
or,  Introduction  to  the  Ezegetical  Study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  P.  Fairbatrn,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "  Typology  of 
Scripture,"  etc.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

•'There  to  a  breadth  of  view,  a  eleameea  and  manlineae  of  though^  and  a  ripanen 
of  learning  that  make  the  woric  one  of  peenliar  fkaihneaa  and  interesL"— Aea.  T.  V. 
Moort^D.D, 

**  It  cxhibita  aonnd  orthodoxy,  extenfire  learning,  and  a  Judieloaa  aeleetion  of  what 
to  Taloable  in  the  Oerman  writen,  and  to  for  in  adTanoe  of  meet  works  of  the  auna 
kind  from  the  English  preM.*'->£ev.  J.  Packard,  D.  D, 

**Aik  excellent  work,  sound  in  its  principles,  erangeUcal  in  iU  tone^  and  erindng 
all  tbe  neeesMxy  learning.  It  ocenpies  a  ground  which  no  other  work  in  our  language 
adequately  eoTer*,  and  mufft  therefore  be  extremely  aooeptahle  and  useful  to  students 
of  tbe  Ne«  Testamenf-JtM.  A.  C.  Kdtdriek,  D.D, 
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Helps  for  the  Pulpit;  or,  Sketches  and  Skelstohs 
OF  Sermons.  Bj  a  Minister.  From  the  Fifth  Londoa 
Edition.     Two  yoIs.  in  one,  12mo,  oloth,  $1.25. 

•'WhllewvdoBotapprofeof  tiMPTrtMiof  lMlFfl,of  tbe  kind  of  CIm  voiimie  bsftvi 
lu,  Ibr  tiM  p«lpil»  j«t  to  thoM  who  qm  tlMm,  thto  book  wiU  bo  Itmsd  to  bo  wmML 
Tbo  ouUiaoi  will  bo  fou&d  to  bo  troniottool  and  oetlptwstl."— Jfeiiaoapaf  .fioeorder. 

<■  Afl  a  gonmi  thing  wo  oro  not  in  IkTor  of  books  of  this  kind,  bnt,  If  iiinporiy 
nosd,  aomo  of  thorn  aaj  bo  holpM.  Thlo  ToioiM  otrlkot  no  tooro  ftiToiably  than  any 
othor  with  which  wo  are  aoqaaintod,  of  tho  dam  to  which  it  bolonga.  It  oontaina  two 
hondred  and  two  ikotch«o  and  okolotona,  gonorallf  woU  sclootod  and  arrangod;  and 
ragfoftiTo  to  tho  thoogbtna  alnd,  Ia  a  high  dfgroo."— JVertyecrtan  Aanmr. 

'*Tho|e  an  Talnablo  aketehoo,  highly  erangolioal  in  thoir  tono,  woll  oonoelTfld  and 
Vjmmotiioal  in  their  arrangemont.  Thoro  ie  great  labor  bootowed  bj  tho  anthor  in 
preparing  thoeo  ikotehoo,  and  thoy  will  nndooModly  bo  of  poat  oorrtoo  to  dorgymon 
who  have  but  UtUo  timo  and  abltttj  for  atndy.   To  all  aoeh  wo  oonunend  thorn.*'-* 


Sclunucker's  Popular  Theology.— Elements  of  Po- 
pular Theology.  Designed  chiefly  for  private  Christians  and 
Theological  Students.  By  S.  S.  Schmvcker,  D.  D.  Iftnth 
Editxonj  Revised  and  Enlarged.    12mo,  cloth,  SI  .00. 

<*Dr.  Bchnuckor  la  woU  known  as  a  piomlnont  mlniator  and  Proiaoiof  In  tba 
Lntheran  ohnreh,  and  the  book  contains  probably  ono  of  tho  moot  complete  oiddbl* 
Itona  that  baa  over  bfon  giron  of  tho  docoinoa,  gorornttont,  and  diodpUno  of  that 
ohnrch."— OMiCAm  butmdmt, 

**  An  improTod  oJition  of  a  woU<1nown  and  naefhl  hooky— tho  boot  fat  oonanltetion. 
If  ono  wonld  nndoratand  tho  dootrinal  and  oodoalaftieal  podtton  of  our  Aaakam 
Lntfaoran  MmSmJ^^Oongr^atimaJiUL 


Luther  on  Gtelatians. — A  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Oalatians,  hy  Martin  Luther.  To  which 
is  prefixed  Tischer's  Life  of  Luther,  abridged;  a  short 
sketch  of  the  Life  of  Zuingle,  as  also,  a  Discourse  on  the 
Glorious  Eeformation,  by  S.  S.  SchmucK£R|  D.  D.  Small 
8vo.,  cloth,  <L25. 

«  Lnther'i  Oommentaiy  on  Onlatiana  Ii  eomid^red  on  ill  ildaa  as  hU  ableat,  aa  woO 
•i  moot  remarkable  work.  It  if  well  edited  by  Dr.  Schmaekor,  who  fpeakfs  not  only 
with  aathority,  aa  a  Tetoran  oxponont  of  tho  Lathoraa  ftdth^  bat  with  onthnsiacm  and 
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AOiir.  Tlwtyp<nr»phieiaCT»etttioDrf  tto  boolt  to  yMiOSKAj  vuMmAf^Vtef4 
Recorder. 

**  Ko  eomiaentiuT  hu  crar  l>eeii  more  generally  prlled  tj  all  deBomfnaiioiM  than 
thia,  neither  haa  any  other  expoaUkm  oftha  GaUtiaiM  baan  ao  naafiil  to  GhitottoMand 
Tbeologiana.**— XiMtftenm  Olnerver. 

<*Tbe  work  to  talnable,  not  onlj  tot  lU  aspoatfcton  of  an  taaportant,  and,  In  boom 
laapeeta,  diflentt  portton  of  aorl|>tiir^  tat  alaa  tir  Ita  Ulnatratfrn  of  tho  ekafaeler 
of  Luther  Md  of  the  Maaa  whtokiftTO  Um  ooeli  wonderfol  power  te  the  work  MdipMd 
hia  I9  ProTktonca.  St«i  1»  tbaao  daaraof  BMsybooka,  thtoOoauBantairwIUTCpiQr 
*cai«fBl  peraaal  &ob  the  bnloBi^  to  tte  oMd."— Bacton  Mteardtr, 


Kurtz's  Chnrcll  History.— Text  Book  of  Church  His- 

tory.    Translated  from  the  German  of  pRor.  John  HemrT 
Kurtz,  D.  D.    2  toIs.,  Crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

Vol.  I.  Tp  the  Reformation,  $1.50. 

Vol.  II.  To  the  Present  Time,  (ready  thara^,) 


Kurtz's  History  of  fhe  Christian  Chnrcli  to  fhe 

SeformatiOIL — Prom  the  German  of  Prof.  Kurtz. 
With  emendations  and  additions,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Edxrs* 
HEIM.    8yo.,  cloth,  91.50. 


HofDenan's  Christianity  in  fhe  First  Century ; 

OR,  Thx  Nkw  Birth  of  ths  Social  Life  of  Man  throuqh 
THE  Rising  of  Christianitt.  By  Christopher  Hoff- 
man.    Translated  from  the  German.     12mo.,  cloth,  91.50. 

"Thto  Tolamo  eondato  of  a  aeriea  of  able  leetmea  on  the  ioetol  and  pollttoal  eflseta 
of  GhrtoUanlty  in  the  flrit  eentory  of  the  Cbrtotian  era.  The  work  to  one  that  wiU  bo 
highly  priaed  bj  all  reflecting  minda,  that  delight  in  tradng  the  ontworkinga  of 
Chitottonity  npon  the  aodal,  intoUeetoal,  and  political  reUttona  of  men.*— iY«itylcr»Mi 


«Thcae  Leetnrea  ara  eloquent,  penrptouoaa,  and  demonatrable  eridenoea  of  tbo 
exeellenee  of  our  hoi  j  religion,  aa  ahown  by  what  it  did  daring  the  fiztt  hnadrad  yonw 
•fter  iti  tntrodiietton."— ilmcrioaii  Pn^^^Urtan, 
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YALT7A1ILX  BOOKS. 

Haolaurin'S  Works. — New  and  Complete  Edition  of 
the  works  of  the  Rev.  John  Maclaurin.  Edited  by  the 
Rkv.  W.  H.  Goou),  D.D.,  Edinbui^h,  Editor  of  Owen's 
Workg.     2  vols.,  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  $4.00. 

Tb«  iD«riU  of  thli  Chriitiftn  ftotbor  bftT«  beab  iiiilT«n«Il7  ftekaowledsad,  so  that  It 
v*re  rap«rflooiu  to  dwell  In  eommcndaUon  of  his  works.  Ono  of  bit  aonnoiia  bas 
k»g  and  doMrrodly  been  ngarded  m  tbemMterpleoe  of  nored  oretoiT'  la  oar  laagnaKt^ 
■nd  f urpusing  in  eleration  and  dfgolty  of  ventfaaieat  tbe  beet  eftadone  of  BfaMrilkm  or 
Bottrdaioae.  The  late  Dr.  John  Brown,  slow  and  eaatioaa  in  bia  Jndgnent  of  anthoi^ 
afalp,  doee  not  bedtote  to  afirm  of  Madanrin,  that,  «<  while  eearedy  leae  iatelleetnal 
than  Butler,  be  ie  aa  aplritual  ae  IieiKbtQa."  In  rrgard  to  iwrtSeular  treatiaes,  ha 
remarks  that  the  *<  Essay  on  tbe  Prnindl««"  against  tbe  Gospel,"  and  tbe  sermons  on 
*•  The  Sins  of  Men  not  Chargeable  on  God,"  and  **  On  Glorying  in  tbe  Cross  of  Christ," 
^ave  eomposltlons,  tbe  first  ibr  profundity  and  acntenees,  tbe  laat  ibr  impreselTa 
eloqnener,  to  which  In  tbe  whole  range  of  theological  literature  we  win  not  easily  find 
any  thing  superior.**  ^ 

The  truth  is,  that  the  merited  tese^of  tbe  astmon  last  mentioned  has  wmewbat 
thrown  into  tbe  shade  productions  of  tbe  author,  if  not  so  Mlliant,  decidedly  mora 
Talnable.  The  **  Essay  on  tbe  Pfijudioes  against  tbe  Gospel,**  has  befo  lalaily  xvprinted 
under  the  editorship,  and  with  Hm  warm  commendation,  of  Dr.  Surbanan  of  (be  Saw 
College,  Edinburgh,  whose  high  place  as  an  author  in  tbe  department  of  Christian 
Apologetics  glres  eflfeet  to  bis  testimony  when  be  speaks  of  Madanrin  as  *' perhaps  tbe 
profoondest  theologian  In  Scotland  of  tbe  -age  to  whidt  he  belonged.**  The  other 
sermon  to  which  Dr.  Brown  alludes,  when  thoroughly  studied,  will  be  foundaspseiiue& 
of  searching  analysis  into  the  springs  of  action,  equal  to  the  best  reasonings  of  Butler. 
Tbe  |4isenasioa  on  **  tbe  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Dl?ine  Grae^*'  though  incomplete  as  • 
treaUse,  is  quite  remarkable  fi>r  tbe  luddity  and  power  of  thought  It  dlspla]^ 

Some  of  these  treatises  bare  sppeared  in  numeroua  editions,  dther  separately  or 
mUnnctly,— a  fact  that  attests  tbe  esteem  in  which  they  hare  been  held.  Tlic  demand 
Ibr  them  Is  unabated.  And  in  these  droumstanees  it  is  amaslDg.  and  not  Tory  credit- 
able, that  no  oompldc  eiiUon  of  VUm  atOhot's  workt  ever  has  been  pmbtished.  Indeed,  with 
tbe  exception  of  Cdlin^  edition  of  tbe  Sermons  and  the  minor  Treatisee,  long  dnoa 
out  of  print,  no  edittoa  worthy  of  M aclawin  as  a  standaid  daasie  in  oar  rdigloas 
Utnatuie  has  ever  appeared  nntU  now. 
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